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Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  David  C.  Jones, 
USAF,  arrives  aboard  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  on 
deployment  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  an  orientation  visit  and  is  t- 
presented  with  a ship’s  cap  by  Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Fuller, 
Commander  Carrier  Group  Four.  Captain  J.H.  Mauldin, 

Eisenhower’s  commanding  officer,  is  at  the  general’s  left.— Photo 
by  PH2  R.G.  Hayes 
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A Rich  Heritage 


Discovering  the! 


Dr.  William  J.  Morgan,  head  of  the 
Naval  Historical  Center’s  historical 
research  branch,  recently  referred  a 
Navy  visitor  to  the  reports  of  Ernest  J. 
King.* 

“Who  was  he?’’  the  visitor  asked. 

For  those  who  know  their  naval 
history,  this  question  may  seem  in- 
credible. Or,  it  may  just  be  another  ex- 
ample of  a general  unawareness  of  the 
Navy’s  history. 

David  A.  Clary,  former  chief  his- 
torian of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
described  unawareness  this  way:  “Our 
children  believe  Abraham  Jefferson 
threw  a cherry  tree  across  the  Missis- 
sippi.’’ 

If  your  knowledge  of  naval  history, 
like  that  of  the  Navy  visitor,  could 
stand  some  improvement,  there  are 
countless  sources  of  available  infor- 
mation. Among  them  are  the  Naval 
Historical  Center,  the  Naval  Historical 
Foundation  and  the  Naval  Institute. 

The  Naval  Historical  Center 
(formerly  the  Naval  History  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations), was  established  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  in  1971  as  a shore 
activity  under  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Its  mission  is  to  “conduct 
and  coordinate  naval  historical  matters 
and  provide  general  library  services.’’ 
Rear  Admiral  John  D.H.  Kane  Jr., 
USN  (Ret.),  director  of  naval  history, 
heads  the  center. 

“The  essence  of  my  job,  and  that  of 
the  Naval  Historical  Center,  is  to 
preserve  the  Navy’s  heritage  for  both 
current  and  future  generations,  and  to 
provide  historical  data  to  the  Navy,  the 
rest  of  government  and  the  public,’’ 
said  Admiral  Kane.  “This  includes  col- 
lecting and  preserving  official  docu- 
ments and  records  as  well  as  three- 
dimensional  objects.’’ 

•Flcel  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Commander  in  Chief',  U.S.  Fleet 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  during  World  War  II. 


One  of  these  three-dimensional  ob- 
jects— actually  something  more  than 
just  an  object — is  the  USS  Consti- 
tution, the  oldest  commissioned  war 
ship  in  the  world.  Assigned  adminis- 
tratively to  the  Naval  Historical 
Center,  it  is  berthed  at  Boston  National 
Historic  Park  in  what  was  once  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  “Old  Ironsides’’ 
has  a crew  of  two  officers  and  47 
enlisted  men  who  host  more  than 
700,000  visitors  annually. 

The  center’s  origins  go  back  to  1800 
when  the  first  Navy  Department 
Library  was  started.  President  John 
Adams  wrote  to  Benjamin  Stoddert, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking 
him  to  prepare  a catalog  of  books  for 
use  by  his  office. 

“It  ought  to  consist  of  all  the  best 
writings  in  Dutch,  Spanish,  French, 
and  especially  English,  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  naval  architecture, 
navigation,  gunnery,  hydraulics,  hy- 
drostatics and  all  branches  of  mathe- 
matics subservient  to  the  profession  of 
the  sea.’’ 

The  library’s  mission  later  was  ex- 
panded to  include  preserving  records 
of  various  offices  and  collecting  opera- 
tional records.  History  was  added  in 
1919,  and  after  several  organizational 
and  name  changes,  the  Naval 
Historical  Center  emerged  in  1971. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the 
center’s  six  branches  is  the  Navy 
Memorial  Museum,  in  Building  76  in 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  This 
former  breech  mechanism  shop,  with 
display  space  of  more  than  30,000  feet, 
has  approximately  5,000  items  on  ex- 
hibit. These  illustrate  the  Navy’s 
development  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  through  today. 

Commander  Terry  A.  Damon 
directs  a crew  of  five  sailors  and  seven 
civilians  who  do  everything  from 
researching,  designing  and  building  the 


exhibits  to  keeping  them  in  good 
repair.  They  also  keep  the  museum 
shipshape.  ^ 

Among  the  museum’s  more  inter- 
esting artifacts  is  the  7,500-pound 
fighting  top  from  USS  Constitution,  ^ 
rigged  much  as  it  was  on  the  famous  .i 


old  ship  in  1812.  The  fighting  top,  a 
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wooden  platform  situated  about 
halfway  up  the  mast  and  used  to  shoot 
^ from  during  battle,  is  immediately  visi- 
ble to  the  museum’s  visitors  (more  than 
145,000  annually)  as  they  enter.  It  was 
recently  removed  from  “Old 
- Ironsides”  and  serves  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  ‘‘wooden  ships  and  iron  men” 

•f 

A. 


series  of  early  Navy  exhibits. 

Also  located  in  Building  76  is  the 
curator  branch,  described  by  some  as 
the  ‘‘Navy’s  attic.”  Headed  by  Henry 
A.  Vadnais  Jr.  (a  captain  in  the  Naval 
Reserve),  the  curator  branch  manages 
the  Navy’s  historic  properties,  more 
than  116,000  artifacts  and  works  of 


art.  This  branch  also  provides  a 
photographic  reference  service  to  the 
more  than  164,000  photos  held  by  the 
Navy,  National  Archives,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Naval  Institute,  Mariners 

An  1873  view  of  H'ashingion  showing  the  Nuvy 
Yard  (Naval  Gun  Factory)  on  the  right. 
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Museum,  the  Naval  Historical  Founda- 
tion and  other  sources. 

The  curator  branch  accepts  naval  ar- 
tifacts— many  from  ships  being  decom- 
missioned— and  art  works  from 
various  private  and  corporate  donors. 
It  stores  and  conserves  them  and,  at 
times,  lends  them  to  Navy,  other 
military  and  qualifying  civilian 
museums.  It  also  answers  thousands  of 
questions  about  photos  and  objects  in 
the  Navy’s  collections. 

The  curator  branch  manages  the  col- 
lections for  historic  Tingey  House,  of- 
ficial residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Known  as  Quarters  “A" 
in  the  Navy  Yard,  Tingey  House  was 
built  in  1804.  It,  along  with  parts  of  the 
Latrobe  Gate  and  Quarters  “B”  (the 
Second  Officer’s  House),  survived  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  Yard  in  1814. 


(The  fire  had  been  set  reluctantly  by 
Captain  Thomas  Tingey  himself  on  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
keep  the  Yard  and  the  three  ships 
; under  construction  there  from  falling 
j into  British  hands  during  the  War  of 
1812.) 

The  oldest  section  of  the  Navy  Yard 
itself,  the  first  piece  of  real  estate 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  was 
designated  a Historic  Precinct  in  Oc- 
tober 1976  and  is  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  Navy  Department  Library,  on 
! the  second  floor  of  Building  220  in  the 
I Yard,  is  the  oldest  of  the  center’s  bran- 
ches. It  has  some  130,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding a rare  book  collection  of  about 
5,000  volumes.  One  of  the  unique 
items  in  this  rare  book  collection  is 
' Thomas  Truxtun’s  Signal  Book, 

! published  in  1794;  this  copy  is  the  only 
j one  known  to  exist  today, 
j Among  the  wide  variety  of  subjects 
^ listed  in  the  library  are  naval  and 
general  histories;  navigation,  hydrog- 
raphy and  shiphandling;  naval  customs 
and  traditions;  aviation;  communica- 
tions and  signals;  leadership;  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy;  and  war- 
fare, with  an  emphasis  on  naval  and 
combined  operations.  There  also  are 
special  collections  of  original  manu- 
scripts and  other  unpublished  sources, 
cruise  books,  registers  and  directories 
and  other  hard-to-find  source  mater- 
ials. 

The  director  of  the  library,  Stanley 
Kalkus,  is  also  the  coordinator  of  all 
Navy  technical  libraries. 

The  ships’  histories  branch,  with  its 
Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fight- 
ing Ships  (DANFS),  is  the  source  for 
answers  to  many  ship-related  ques- 
tions. The  DANFS  project  evolved  in 
response  to  a flood  of  requests  after 
World  War  II  for  information  about 
many  of  the  Navy’s  major  ships.  The 


Upper  left:  Outside  the  Navy  Memorial 
Museum.  Left:  Historic  Tingey  House  in  the 
Yard,  now  CNO’s  quarters.  Right:  A mockup 
of  the  Mercury  space  capsule  inside  the  Navy 
Memorial  Museum. 


ships’  histories  branch  responded  by 
preparing  detailed,  narrative  histories 
on  them,  including  information  on 
physical  and  performance  character- 
istics; this  was — and  still  is — an  ex- 
hausting, time-consuming  project. 

As  the  existence  of  these  narratives 
became  known,  demand  for  them 
became  so  great  that  Rear  Admiral 
John  B.  Heffernan,  the  then-director 
of  naval  history,  decided  to  publish 
them  under  hard  cover.  The  program 
got  a major  boost  in  the  mid  1950s 
when  the  Navywide  annual  command 
history  program  was  initiated,  thus 
providing  the  backbone  of  the  infor- 
mation on  ships’  histories. 

To  date,  six  volumes  of  DANFS, 
covering  ships’  names  beginning  with 
the  letters  A through  S,  have  been 
published.  “By  early  1981,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  volumes,  T through  Z,  will 
be  published.  That  will  be  followed  by 
a revised  and  enlarged  Volume  I (A 
and  B),’’  said  Richard  Speer,  ships’ 
histories  branch  head. 

In  addition  to  DANFS,  the  ships’ 
histories  branch  administers  the  ship 
portion  of  Navy’s  command  history 


program  (OPNAVINST  5750. 12C), 
researches  and  produces  brochures 
relating  to  ships’  histories  and  resear- 
ches and  proposes  names  for  new  Navy 
ships,  as  well. 

Dr.  William  J.  Morgan  said  the  goal 
of  the  historical  research  branch  is  “to 
encourage  a broader,  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  historic 
role  through  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  documentary  and  nar- 
rative histories. 

“It  does  this  through  providing  in- 
formation, based  on  research,  for  the 
Navy,  other  agencies  of  government, 
the  scholarly  community  and  the 
general  public.’’ 

In  addition  to  answering  requests  for 
information,  the  research  branch  is 
producing  Naval  Documents  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Eight  volumes 
have  been  published  to  date;  the  latest 
was  released  late  in  1980.  Other 
research  branch  publications  include 
the  Autobiography  of  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.  Navy,  179^-1877; 
Civil  War  Chronology;  World  War  II 
Naval  Chronology:  The  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations. 
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People  looking  for  records 
documenting  naval  operations, 
strategy,  policy  and  the  histories  of 
major  shore  and  fleet  commands  from 
about  1939  on,  can  go  to  the  oper- 
ational archives  branch  on  the  fourth 
deck  of  Building  210  in  the  Navy  Yard. 
“This  branch  exists  primarily  to  offer 
assistance  to  naval  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  who  require  infor- 
mation on  current  projects,”  said  Dr. 
Dean  C.  Allard,  branch  head.  “For  ex- 
ample, analysts  have  used  documents 
to  study  such  subjects  as  the  Navy’s 
role  in  international  crises  or  ship 


damage  resulting  from  weapons  similar 
to  those  that  may  be  used  in  future 
maritime  conflicts.” 

The  operational  archives  branch  also 
publishes  a number  of  volumes  on 
modern  naval  history.  These  include 
accounts  of  World  War  II,  biographies 
of  several  20th  century  naval  leaders, 
the  Navy’s  official  history  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  and  guides  identifying 
the  character  and  location  of  naval 
records. 

Another  valuable  source  of 
historical  information  is  the  Naval 
Historical  Foundation.  Founded  in 


1926  as  a private  non-profit  organi- 
zation, the  foundation  has  worked 
through  the  years  with  the  Navy’s  of- 
ficial historical  establishment  to  collect 
and  preserve  important  historical 
documents  and  artifacts  that  may 
otherwise  have  become  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Its  executive  director,  retired  Cap- 
tain David  A.  Long,  said  it  is  the  single 
largest  repository  of  personal  naval 
papers  in  the  country,  with  some 
337,000  items  indexed  in  more  than  250 
individual  collections  permanently  on 
deposit  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  use  the  collec- 
tion can  ask  for  the  desired  papers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  A catalog 
published  by  the  foundation  describes 
the  individual  collections. 

The  Naval  Historical  Foundation 
also  operates  the  Truxtun-Decatur 
Naval  Museum  at  1610  H St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  (admission  is  free), 
and  has  a sizeable  photographic  collec- 
tion which  is  being  cross-indexed  with 
the  Navy’s. 

Anyone  interested  in  preserving  and 
furthering  the  Navy’s  history  is  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  foundation.  For 
more  information,  write  the  Naval 
Historical  Foundation,  Building  220, 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C.  20374. 

The  Naval  Institute  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  offers  yet  another  specialized 
source  of  historical  information 
through  its  oral  histories  program. 
Begun  in  1969  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  T.  Mason,  the  institute  holds 
more  than  100  large  volumes  of 
reminiscences  that  have  been  taped  and 
transcribed. 

Centered  exclusively  on  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Naval  Institute’s  oral  history 
program  is  important  because,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mason,  “despite  the 
multitudes  of  official  documents  to- 
day. . . they  rarely  supply  the  personal 


Navy  Memorial  Museum  cunlalns  a wealth  of 
Navy  history  such  as  (left)  USF  Constitution ’5 
famous  fighting  top  and  (right)  atomic  bomb 
casings,  H'orld  War  H 5”  guns  and  missiles. 
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element  that  is  so  vital  to  the  writing  of 
readable  histories. 

“In  a less  frenetic  age,  other  sources 
were  available — the  private  diary,  the 
' self-revealing  letter,  the  personal 
i papers.  It  is  these  sources  that  are  dry- 
I ing  up  in  our  time.” 

Several  major  commands  also  have 
j historical  sections  that  are  rich  sources 
j of  specialized  historical  information. 

1 Among  these  are  the  Naval  Air 
[ Systems  Command;  the  Aviation 
I History  Office  of  Deputy  Chief  of 
i Naval  Operations  (Air);  the  Naval 
I Facilities  Engineering  Command  His- 
i torical  Information  Branch  at  Port 
I Hueneme,  Calif.;  historians  at  the 
I Naval  Academy,  the  Naval  War  Col- 
I lege  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
1 School;  and  the  Naval  Research 


Laboratory  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Memorial 
Museum  in  Washington  there  are 
several  other  official  Navy  museums, 
plus  a number  of  historical  ships  main- 
tained by  private  organizations  at 
various  locations  around  the  country. 
They — like  the  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation— provide  interesting  insights 
into  the  Navy’s  rich  history  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Contrary  to  the  notion  some  people 
may  have  of  the  Naval  Historical 
Center  as  a stodgy  bunch  of  anti- 
quarians poring  over  old  books  and 
documents,  the  Naval  Historical 
Center  is  a lively  place. 

Last  year,  for  example,  center  peo- 
ple responded  to  more  than  9,000 
information  requests  from  the  Navy, 


other  government  agencies  and  the 
public.  And  339  visitors  made  more 
than  1 ,400  separate  visits  to  the  opera- 
tional archives  alone. 

“Lor  a history  buff  like  me,  1 can’t 
think  of  a better  job,’’  said  Admiral 
Kane.  “1  just  hope  others  in  the  Navy 
will  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
resources  available  to  them,  both  here 
at  the  center  and  elsewhere,  to  find  out 
more  about  the  history  of  this  great 
Navy  of  ours.’’ 

Sometime  during  1981,  the  Naval 
Historical  Center,  including  the  Navy 
Department  Library,  is  scheduled  to 
move  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to 
a complex  of  historical  buildings  which 
has  been  designated  the  Dudley  Knox 
Center  for  Naval  History. 

— By  Ll.  Stephan  D.  Frank 
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Ranger’s 

Winning  Ways 
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Winning  isn  7 everything. 

It’s  the  only  thing. 

— Coach  Vince  Lombardi 

As  a team  with  the  will  to  win,  the 
engineers  aboard  USS  Ranger  (CV  61) 
couldn’t  agree  more  with  Coach  Lom- 
bardi. Besides,  they  practice  their 
belief  every  day. 

That  will  and  a strong  sense  of  team 
j spirit  have  brought  Ranger  to  its  recent 
I string  of  successes  in  deployment  and 
|i  pre-deployment  readiness  reviews. 
I That  same  conviction  of  purpose  has 
: led  to  the  winning  of  the  Engineering 

“E”  for  the  carrier’s  engineering 
! department. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Bill  Slover,  main  propulsion 
assistant.  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
Norman  Horn,  electrical  officer,  and 
Lieutenant  Commander  Tom  Sego, 
damage  control  assistant.  Ranger'?, 
winning  ways  can  be  traced  to  some 
very  positive  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier’s  chief  engineer  and  the  en- 
gineering department  personnel. 

As  Sego  said,  “There’s  a heavy  spirit 
of  coordination  and  cooperation 
within  the  department.  We  don’t  have 
any  organizational  resistance.  No  one 
says,  ‘It’s  not  my  job.’  ’’ 

Chief  Engineer  Commander  Claus 
Zimmermann  took  over  Ranger's 
280,000-horsepower  plant  in  April 


1979.  A veteran  of  11  years’  duty  in 
aircraft  carrier  engineering,  he  began 
building  for  success  by  “improving 
material  condition  and  morale  through 
motivation,  pride  and  personal  recog- 
nition.’’ 

That  positive  attitude  plus  Zimmer- 
mann’s  plan  to  attain  one  significant 
success  and  then  build  on  it  began  to 
pay  off  in  more  ways  than  one.  Con- 
sider the  following: 

• During  the  major  Selected  Re- 
stricted Availability  (SRA)  industrial 
period  following  the  1979  deployment, 
the  engineering  department  set  sights 
on  being  lit  off  and  fully  tested  on 
schedule  at  the  end  of  the  work 
period — a most  difficult  goal  for  a ship 
as  complex  as  an  aircraft  carrier. 

“The  spirit  caught,’’  Zimmermann 
said,  “and  we  were  under  way  on  time 
with  all  equipment  in  commission.’’ 

• In  Refresher  Training  (RefTra) — 
where  carrier  engineering  historically 
fares  poorly — Ranger  attained  one  of 
the  highest  scores  ever  recorded. 

• In  the  Operational  Propulsion 
Plant  Examination  (OPPE),  Ranger 
and  most  other  carriers  also  have  had 
historically  poor  track  records.  “This 
time,’’  Zimmermann  said,  “the  crew 
had  the  spirit  and  was  organized,  and 
Ranger  became  the  first  Pacific  Fleet 
carrier  to  achieve  an  unconditional 
recertification  on  the  first  attempt.’’ 


• Following  the  Operational  Readi- 
ness Examination  (ORE),  where  en- 
gineering recorded  an  unprecedented 
grade  of  100,  and  then  the  Command 
Inspection,  which  resulted  in  a grade  of 
outstanding  for  all  seven  divisions,  the 
ship  was  awarded  the  engineering  “E“ 
as  the  Pacific  Fleet  carrier  with  the 


most  capable  overall  engineering 
operation. 

An  enlarged  version  of  the  red  “E“ 
was  then  painted  on  the  ship’s  stack.  A 
sense  of  pride  immediately  began  to 
show  within  the  department. 

“As  I walked  along  the  pier  one 
day,’’  Slover  said,  “one  of  my  men 
stopped  me,  pointed  up  at  the  stack 
and  said,  ‘That  E is  the  coolest  thing.’ 

“It  seems  old-fashioned  to  show 

Ranger  men  on  the  job  in  Central  Control  (op- 
posite pane)  standing  ready  to  respond  to  fire 
and  other  casualties;  in  No.  2 Main  Machinery 
Room  (left)  manned  by  FN  Chris  Maestas  and 
MMFN  Eric  Smith;  and  in  the  Metal  Shop 
(above)  where  FN  Larry  Brandel  makes  a 
sounding  weight  on  a lathe. 
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USS  Ranger 


Left:  HT2  Ivan  English  concentrates  the  flame 
on  an  exact  point  in  a metal  bar  to  enable  it  to 
be  bent  into  a brace.  Below:  MMFN  Ricky 
Smith  checks  a spring  bearing,  on  one  of 
Ranger 's  four  shafts.  Upper  right:  MMFN 
Mike  Riebold  closes  a hydraulic  pump  valve 
for  the  No.  2 aircraft  elevator.  Right:  EN3 
Larry  Passafuma  secures  No.  I diesel  generator 
to  perform  routine  maintenance. 


pride  and  he  didn’t  want  me  to  tell 
anyone  about  it — peer  pressure  is  a tre- 
mendous thing — but  he  felt  it.” 

Slover  laid  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
winning  attitude  on  the  chief  engineer, 
calling  him  “a  leader  you  perform  well 
for  because  you  want  to.” 

“The  chief  engineer  expects  a 
lot.  . . drives  us  a lot,”  Horn  said. 
“You  don’t  want  to  let  him  down.” 
“His  leadership  and  engineering  ex- 
perience provide  the  guidance,  the  cor- 
porate knowledge,”  Sego  said.  “The 
function  heads  generate  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  team  effort,  and  that  spirit  car- 
ries all  the  way  down  the  line.” 


“The  integral  element  is  cooper- 
ation,” Slover  said.  “The  situation  is 
ripe  for  fractionalism,  but  it  just  isn’t 
there.” 

In  a time  when  many  are  complain- 
ing about  the  low  numbers  and  poor 
quality  of  junior  personnel,  Slover  said 
his  manning  situation  has  a silver  lin- 
ing. 

“Perhaps  the  austerity  allows  the 
people  here  to  excel,”  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  the  senior  watchstander  in 
many  spaces — the  top  watch — is  a pet- 
ty officer  third  class. 

“That  watch  was  traditionally  a 
CPO  or  POl  watch,”  Slover  said. 


“Now  the  P03  handling  this  increased 
responsibility  has  the  ability,  in  time, 
to  become  a better  first  class  petty  of- 
ficer. This  is  especially  noteworthy  in 
view  of  the  high  quality  of  some  of  the 
more  senior  petty  officers  in  Ranger's 
engineering  department  today. 

“We  have  a boiler  tech  first  class 
(Eugene  Beltran)  who  was  the  ship’s  oil 
king  when  he  was  a second  class.  He 
was  responsible  for  all  the  ship’s  boiler 
water  chemistry  and  the  transfer  and 
inventory  of  all  propulsion  fuel — a 
tremendous  responsibility,”  Slover 
said.  “That  billet  used  to  be  filled  by  a 
master  chief  petty  officer  and  yet  our 
second  class  did  a tremendous  job. 
Hell,  he’s  still  doing  it.” 

Another  prime  example  of  high 
quality  is  Senior  Chief  Boilerman 
Technician  Bennie  Smith,  the  senior 
enlisted  man  working  in  the  propulsion 
branch  of  engineering. 

“I  can’t  use  words  to  describe  how 
good  he  really  is,”  Zimmermann  said 
of  Smith.  “He’s  a worker  who’ll  never 
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quit  until  he  drops;  he’s  a stimulus  for 
the  younger  people.” 

‘‘The  quality  and  the  hard  work 
always  amaze  me,”  Horn  said.  ‘‘You 
just  get  caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm. 

‘‘You  want  to  put  in  that  extra  effort 
to  do  better  than  you  thought  you 
could,”  he  added.  ‘‘We’re  a team.  We 


all  take  pride  in  each  other’s  ac- 
complishments.” 

A key  to  the  building  of  the  team 
spirit  has  been  a system  of  handling 
outstanding  accomplishments  as  well 
as  equipment  failures  and  personnel  er- 
rors. Ranger  has  a vigorous  Command 
Advancement  Program  and  a strong 
Sailor  of  the  Month  program.  Much 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  giving 
recognition. 

Efforts  also  have  been  made  toward 
directing  attention  in  the  event  of  an 
equipment  failure  or  personnel  error. 

‘‘Captain  Box  {Ranger's  command- 
ing officer,  Roger  Box)  has  provided 
the  atmosphere  for  engineering  suc- 
cess,” Zimmermann  said.  ‘‘We’re  for- 
tunate to  have  a commanding  officer 
with  his  knowledge  of  shipboard  en- 
gineering. 

‘‘But  we  recognize  that  machinery 
and  equipment  will  fail  and  that  people 
will  make  mistakes.  When  something 
happens,  we  try  to  reconstruct  what  oc- 
curred and  use  it  as  a training  tool 


rather  than  a disciplinary  oppor- 
tunity.” 

From  all  of  this,  a strong  team  spirit 
has  emerged  on  Ranger. 

‘‘Think  about  these  young  guys, 
with  little  training,  doing  things  you 
wouldn’t  expect  of  their  seniors,”  said 
Horn. 

‘‘The  bottom  line  is  never  letting  a 
piece  of  equipment  stay  out  of  commis- 
sion. Attack  each  machinery  or  equip- 
ment disruption  as  a top  priority  and 
do  whatever  is  humanly  possible  to  get 
the  job  done.  Each  man  thinks  of 
material  condition  as  his  personal 
responsibility.  An  excuse  is  not 
enough.” 

‘‘We’re  all  goal  oriented,”  Sego 
said,  ‘‘and  our  goal  is:  Under  way  on 
time,  every  time,  in  the  best  material 
condition  possible  with  the  proudest 
crew.  We’re  willing  to  give  whatever  it 
takes.” 

— Slory  by  JOC  Paul  Versailles 
— Photos  by  PH2  Ale.x  Hyde  and 
PH 2 Dean  Sevigny 
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It’s  after  midnight  as  the  Seventh 
Fleet  aircraft  carrier  maneuvers  along- 
side the  fleet  oiler  in  the  choppy  seas  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  darkness,  red  safety  lights  il- 
luminate the  orchestrated  activity  on 
the  oiler’s  deck.  Seamen  wearing  life 
jackets  and  multicolored  safety 
helmets  shield  their  faces  from  salt 
spray  as  they  make  their  way  across  the 
deck  to  designated  stations. 

A deep  voice  booms  over  the  oiler’s 
IMC  welcoming  the  carrier  and  its 
crew  alongside. 

At  12  knots,  the  80,000-ton  carrier 
keeps  pace  alongside,  dwarfing  the 
oiler.  The  first  command  is  sounded: 
“Prepare  to  receive  shotlines  fore  and 
aft.’’ 

A crew  member  steadies  himself  at 
the  Mispillion's  port  rail  with  a rifle 
braced  against  his  shoulder,  a coil  of 
red  line  in  his  left  fist.  A sharp  crack  is 
heard  and  the  shotline  is  propelled 
across  churning  water  to  the  carrier  35 
meters  away.  Small,  green  chemical 
lights  attached  to  the  shotline  by 
strings  track  the  arc  of  the  line  through 
the  night. 

Moments  later,  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  644-foot  “lloating  gas  station,’’ 
a signalman  sends  a frigate,  steaming 
astern,  the  same  Hashing  light  signal 
the  carrier  received  earlier — “ready  to 
replenish.’’  As  the  frigate  cautiously 
glides  into  position,  more  shots  echo  in 


the  night — crew  members  hurriedly 
secure  the  numerous  telephone  and 
distance  lines  that  span  the  distance 
between  the  three  ships. 

The  main  deck  of  the  fleet  oiler — 
appropriately  named  the  “jungle 
deck’’  because  of  the  array  of  hoses, 
valves  and  pipes  entwining  it — is  alive 
with  activity.  Whining,  screeching  win- 
ches hoist  the  heavy  fuel  hoses  into 
position.  When  the  nozzled  ends  of 
seven-inch  hoses  are  locked  firmly  into 
the  female  fittings  of  both  carrier  and 
frigate,  refueling  begins. 

This  oiler  is  unlike  most  Navy  ships. 
It  is  the  USNS  Mispillion  (TAG  105) 
commanded  by  a civilian  skipper.  Cap- 
tain James  T.  Gehrig,  and  is  part  of  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC).  A 
Navy  command  equivalent  to  a Heet 
command,  MSC  has  its  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Area  commands 
are  located  in  Bayonne,  N.J.;  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Yokohama,  Japan  and 
Bremerhaven,  Germany. 

The  Military  Sealift  Command  is 
responsible  for  the  ocean  movement  of 
military  cargo  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  uses  two  types  of  ships  to 
accomplish  this:  chartered  ships  (com- 
mercial) with  union  crews  and  U.S. 
Navy-owned  (USNS)  ships  with  civil 
service  crews.  Mispillion  is  of  the  latter 
type,  primarily  manned  by  civilian 
marine  personnel,  but  with  a U.S. 
Navy  military  detachment  on  board. 


Each  ship  is  under  the  command  of  a 
civilian  master  licensed  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  These  masters  are 
veteran  shiphandlers. 

The  16-man  Navy  detachment  on 
board  Mispillion  provides  the  ship  with 
communications  support,  both  elec- 
tronic and  visual.  There  are  five  dif- 
ferent Navy  ratings  aboard:  eight 
radiomen,  three  signalmen,  two  elec- 
tronics technicians,  one  operations 
specialist  and  one  yeoman. 

During  an  underway  replenishment 
(UNREP),  the  military  detachment 
helps  man  the  bridge,  the  signal  bridge, 
radio  and  distance  lines  and  provides 
sound-powered  telephone  talkers. 

The  rest  of  Mispillion’s  124-man 
crew  are  civilians  who  are  enginemen 
and  pumpmen,  boatswain’s  mates, 
quartermasters,  deckhands,  stewards 
and  various  other  sea-going  pro- 
fessionals. 

USNS  Mispillion  is  a modern  oiler 
which  provides  rapid  refueling  of 
Seventh  Fleet  ships  and  task  groups  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 
The  oiler’s  presence  enables  Seventh 
Fleet  units  to  remain  on  station  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

A rifle  (opposite  page  lop)  hurls  the  shotline 
across  from  Mispillion  to  its  customer.  Right: 
Fuel  hoses,  telephone  and  distance  lines  span 
the  breach  between  Mispillion  and  USS  Con- 
stellation (CV  64)  during  an  UN  REP  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 
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“This  baby  is  capable  of  refueling  a 
task  group  in  eight  hours  if 
everything’s  slick,”  said  Chief  Oper- 
ations Specialist  Gerald  L.  Sullivan, 
who  is  also  leading  chief  of  the  military 
detachment.  “Usually,  we  receive  a 
message  from  a ship  a day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance requesting  an  UNREP.  But  at 
times  we  get  a request  for  services  on 
short  notice  and  may  not  have  the 
proper  hoses  rigged.  Changing  rigs 
takes  time.” 

In  addition  to  underway  replenish- 
ment, Mispillion  accommodates  five 
20-foot  refrigerator  containers  to 
transport  chilled  and  frozen  stores. 
Versatile  as  well  as  mobile,  the  35-year- 
old  ship  has  a helicopter  pad  on  its  bow 
for  rapid  transfer  of  other  products 
such  as  pallets  of  soft  drinks,  candy, 
fleet  freight,  mail  and  personnel — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  receiving 
ship  has  the  necessary  helicopter. 

“This  is  my  third  deployment  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  since  the  buildup 
began,”  said  Navy  Signalman  Kerry 
W.  Mills.  “I’ve  been  involved  in  more 
than  100  UNREPS  and  believe  me, 
they  still  excite  me.  The  tempo  of 
operations  is  fast  and  the  work  is  hard, 
but  it’s  really  something  to  see. 

“The  men  assigned  to  Mispillion  are 
professionals.  We  all  know  we  play  an 
important  role  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
We  work  well  together  and  relation- 
ships between  civilians  and  sailors  are 
great.” 

The  yellow  and  blue  stack  markings 
of  MSC  ships  are  distinctive.  At  pres- 
ent, MSC  operates  four  oilers  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans: 
Mispillion,  Passumpsic,  Navasofa  and 
Hassayampa.  These  fleet  oilers  are  part 
of  the  MSC  nucleus  fleet  which  per- 
forms a wide  variety  of  jobs  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  around  the  globe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  oilers,  MSC  operates  a 
variety  of  other  auxiliary  ship  types  in- 
cluding ballistic  missile  resupply  ships, 
scientific  support  ships,  fleet  auxiliary 
vessels  and  ocean  going  tugs.  There  are 
more  than  200  uniformed  Navy  people 

Above:  Pumpman  Walter  White  opens  a fuel 
valve.  Right:  Inside  his  two-man  stateroom, 

SMI  Aia  Tuu  uses  a makeshift  ironing  board. 
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assigned  to  MSC  ships. 

USS  Mispillion  was  commissioned  in 
1945  and  20  years  later  was  jumboized 
with  a new  mid-body  section  increasing 
cargo  capacity  from  100,000  to  more 
than  150,000  barrels.  In  1974,  Mis- 
pillion was  decommissioned  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand. Since  then,  the  oiler  has  con- 
ducted more  than  2,000  underway  re- 
plenishments. 

From  January  to  July  1980,  Mis- 
pillion conducted  113  underway 


replenishments,  transferring  more  than  cerned  with  quality  control — an  ele- 
35  million  gallons  of  fuel  to  Seventh  ment  he  considers  essential  in  a suc- 
Fleet  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  cessful  mission. 

“At  present,  we  are  floating  on  top  “Preplanning  and  foresight  also  are 
of  more  than  $10  million  worth  of  important,”  he  explained.  “1  have  to 
fuel,”  said  Norman  O.  Jolicoeur,  the  know  where  the  fuel  receiving  stations 
ship’s  cargo  officer.  “Normally,  when 
fully  loaded,  Mispillion  carries  about 
115,000  barrels  of  DFM  (diesel  fuel, 

marine)  and  60,000  barrels  of  JP-5  tower  left:  A cargo  hook  from  the  underside 
aviation  fuel,  as  well  as  bottled  gas  and  dt  « CH-46  Sea  Kmght.  Below:  Pete  Petersen 
..  ,,  makes  a gravity  test  on  a Jiiel  sample.  Bottom: 

^ • Mispillion  5 James  R.  Dion  lakes  RMI  Robert 

As  cargo  officer,  Jolicoeur  is  con-  M.  Besenyei’s  blood  pressure. 
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are  on  each  ship  we  serve.  Also,  it’s  im- 
portant that  1 am  certain  the  fuel  is 
drawn  evenly  from  the  storage  tanks 
aboard  Mispillion." 

A six-year  MSC  veteran,  Jolicoeur, 
son  of  a retired  MSC  master,  has  been 
assigned  to  all  four  of  the  TAOs  in  the 

USS  Bagley  (FF  1069)  moves  up  to  Mispillion 
for  underway  replenishment. 


Western  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  He 
finds  Mispillion ’s  military  detachment 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  sailors. 

“They  have  their  responsibilities  and 
we  have  ours,”  said  Jolicoeur.  “But 
many  of  the  sailors  don’t  hesitate  to 
jump  in  and  lend  a helping  hand  when 
needed.  Both  groups  realize  we  have  a 
mission  to  fulfill.  They’re  profes- 
sionals; they  respect  each  other  and 


everybody  wants  a well-run  ship.” 

MSC  ships  have  grueling  operating  , 
schedules.  Mispillion  is  no  exception. 

“When  Mispillion  goes  to  sea  she 
usually  operates  for  long  periods, 
especially  now,”  said  Sullivan.  “Even 
when  she  returns  to  Subic  Bay,  it’s 
usually  only  for  a short  rest  and  then 
back  to  sea  again  for  another  100  days 
or  so. 

MSC^ 

Can  you  imagine  a woman  admiral 
heading  up  a U.S.  Navy  fleet? 

Rear  Admiral  Bruce  Keener  III  can. 
“The  idea  is  not  unique  that  one  day 
a woman  officer  will  occupy  my  ' 
chair,”  the  commander  of  the  Navy’s  i 
Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  told  ; 
an  audience  in  Chicago  not  long  ago.  ; 

The  MSC-controlled  fleet,  which  t 
ranges  from  oilers,  fleet  tugs,  tankers, 
breakbulk  ships  and  roll-on/roll-off 
vessels  to  reefers,  missile  tracking 
ships,  oceanographic  vessels  and  cable  i 
layers,  is  responsible  for  providing  all 
sealift  logistics  for  the  U.S.  armed  , 
forces  and  other  government  agencies. 

Some  of  the  key  officers  in  MSC  are 
women.  And  Admiral  Keener  wants 
more — on  his  staff  in  Washington,  ? 
D.C.,  and  in  MSC  commands  around  { 
the  world.  He  has  practical  reasons. 

“Regardless  of  whether  the  draft  is 
reinstated  or  not,  nothing  can  change  : 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  male  population  , j’ 
of  military  age  is  going  to  decrease  by  ' + 
25  percent  in  the  next  five  or  six  years.  I 
“Also,  experience  in  MSC  has  made  ) 
me  a strong  believer  in  the  ability  of 
female  officers  to  equal  and  even  ex- 
ceed  the  performance  of  their  male  i 
counterparts,”  he  said.  ■ r 

He  singled  out  two  of  his  women  of-  1 
ficers.  Commander  Elizabeth  G.  i ' 
Wylie,  a former  CO  of  the  MSC  Office  ' j 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Commander  j [ 
Katharine  L.  Laughton,  the  present  U 
CO  of  the  MSC  Office  in  Port  ? 
Canaveral,  Fla.,  saying  that  one  day 
either  could  possibly  become  the  com-  I ; 
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“There  is  no  disbursing  office  or 
barbershop  aboard.  Plus  there  are  long 
periods  when  we  go  without  mail.” 
“But  the  good  points  outweigh  the 
j bad,”  interjected  Mills,  “and  one  of 
i the  most  interesting  things  is  swapping 
i sea  stories  with  the  old  timers  on 
i board.  Average  age  for  civilians  is  55 

iand  believe  me,  some  of  the  sea  tales 
they  tell  are  unbelievable.” 

V Super 

I mander  of  MSC. 

j Asked  if  she  could  see  herself  in  such 
a role,  Wylie,  a 19-year  Navy  veteran 
said,  “I  go  one  step  at  a time.  As  far  as 
j I’m  concerned,  MSC  is  a super  oppor- 
! tunity  for  an  operational  subspecialty 
for  women  officers.” 

Wylie  was  stationed  in  Saigon  during 
the  Tet  offensive  in  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict. She  served  in  London  and 
Bremerhaven  with  MSC  when  it  was 
I called  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
[ Service.  As  commander  of  the  Seattle 
Office,  Wylie  had  port  operational 
control  of  all  MSC  ships  in  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  area. 

Now  assigned  to  the  strategic  con- 
cepts branch  of  OpNav,  she  said  she 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  MSC  when  her  present  tour  is 
completed. 

Laughton  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  officer  to  have  operational 
control  over  Navy  ships.  All  missile 
tracking  ships  in  the  Atlantic  were 
under  her  command  in  addition  to 
some  chartered  cargo  ships,  tugs  and 
barges  supporting  downrange  tracking 
stations  in  the  Caribbean. 

Laughton,  with  a background  in 
computer  technology,  was  commis- 
sioned in  1964  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  California. 

There  had  been  some  skepticism,  she 
recalled,  when  she  first  took  com- 
mand, but  she  accepted  that.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  here  today  if  I didn’t  think 
I could  handle  that  aspect  of  com- 
mand,” Laughton  said. 


With  the  first  rays  of  daylight  visible 
through  the  overcast  sky,  the  hazy 
outline  of  the  refueled  frigate  dis- 
appears over  the  horizon.  The  flurry  of 
activity  on  the  oiler’s  deck  slackens. 
The  last  of  the  fuel  trickles  aboard  the 
carrier;  the  Mispillion’s  rig  bosses 
direct  their  men’s  activity  as  the  car- 
rier’s crew  unhooks  the  heavy  nozzles. 

Their  mission  complete.  Mills  signals 


the  oiler’s  customer  to  “break  away.” 
Lowering  a signal  flag  from  the  ship’s 
flag  hoist,  he  grins  as  the  tune,  “It’s 
Been  a Hard  Day’s  Night,”  drifts  over 
the  sea  from  the  carrier’s  IMC  system. 

“There’s  a hell  of  a lot  of  truth  to 
that,”  he  said. 


—Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Ken  A . George 


Opportunity 


Many  other  women  officers  in  MSC 
hold  responsible  positions.  One  is 
Commander  Kathleen  A.  Hammel, 
MSC  deputy  contracting  officer.  Ham- 
mel obtained  her  commission  in  1965 
after  graduation  from  Caldwell  Col- 
lege, Caldwell,  N.J.  The  Navy  trained 
her  as  a contracting  specialist.  She 
mastered  procurement  management, 
contracting  administration,  contract 
law  and  negotiation  tactics;  however, 
she  never  expected  to  charter  $800 
million  worth  of  ships  each  year. 

Hammel  deals  in  all  types  of  char- 
tering of  commercial  carriers.  She  has 
chartered  everything  from  cargo  ships 
making  supply  runs  to  U.S.  instal- 
lations in  Alaska  to  tugs  and  barges 
transporting  cargo  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba. 

Other  jobs  held  by  women  officers  in 
MSC  include  billets  in  communica- 
tions, personnel,  managing  scientific 
support  ships,  integrated  sealift  and 
strategic  mobility  operations. 

More  women  are  welcome  to  MSC. 
And  more  women  officers  undoubted- 
ly will  be  detailed  to  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  future.  Latest  figures 
show  108  women  officers  and  668  en- 
listed women  are  serving  aboard  27 
noncombatant  ships  in  today’s  Navy. 
Their  expertise  is  welcome  at  MSC. 

“I  have  told  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel that  we  will  accept  virtually  any 
number  of  female  officers.  They  have 
proved  themselves  and  I am  proud  of 
their  contributions  to  our  organiza- 
tion,” Admiral  Keener  said. 


“And  if  mobilization  should  come, 
they  could  make  a difference  between 
success  and  failure — first  and  most  im- 
portant by  their  competence.  Second, 
by  freeing  male  officers  for  combat.” 
— By  Martin  Gershen 

MSC  Billets 

Military  Sealift  Command  seeks  the 
following  officers  and  enlisted  ratings 
aboard  its  ships. 

Officer:  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
1110 

Lieutenant  1 1 10 
Lieutenant  Commander 
1110 

Enlisted:  Electronic  Technician  E-4 
and  E-5 

Radioman  E-4  - E-7 
Hospital  Corpsman  E-6 
Personnelman  E-4 
Storekeeper  E-4  - E-6 
Yeoman  E-5  and  E-6 
Signalman  E-4  - E-6 
Operations  Specialist  E-5, 
E-6  and  E-8 

Gunner’s  Mate  E-4  - E-7 
Data  Processing  Technician 
E-4  and  E-5 
Seaman  E-3 

Officers  should  apply  to  their  de- 
tailers.  Enlisted  personnel  on  shore 
duty  should  indicate  their  choices  on 
their  duty  preference  card.  Personnel 
on  sea  duty  may  request  service  aboard 
MSC  ships  by  submitting  a NAVPERS 
1306/7. 
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The  F/A-18  Hornet,  newest  strike- 
fighter  scheduled  to  replace  both  the 
Navy  A-7  and  Navy  / Marine  Corps 
F-4,  has  something  going  for  it  and  it’s 
unique.  It’s  a full-time,  permanently 
staffed  Fleet  Introduction  Team  (FIT) 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  the  Hornet. 

Headquartered  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Lemoore,  Calif.,  the  F/A-18  FIT  is  the 
first  component  of  its  kind  with  a per- 
manently assigned  staff  responsible  for 
introducing  a new  weapons  system  into 
the  fleet.  Though  aviation  FITs  are  not 
new,  earlier  teams  were  composed  of 
collateral  duty  personnel. 

As  part  of  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Light 
Attack  Wing,  the  team’s  job  is  two- 
fold. In  addition  to  lining  up  and  mon- 
itoring jjrogress’’  of  ground  facilities 


and  support  equipment,  the  FIT  pro- 
vides Hornet's  manufacturer  with  cur- 
rent fleet  experience  that  aids  in  the 
design  and  development  of  the  aircraft 
and  its  components.  This  allows  the 
manufacturer  to  incorporate  fleet  ex- 
perience into  its  development  process, 
thus  providing  a weapons  system  that 
will  meet  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
needs. 

“With  FIT,  the  manufacturer  can 
get  rid  of  problems  even  before  they 
crop  up,’’  said  Captain  Pete  Ogle,  FIT 
project  officer.  “We  provide  ‘lessons 
already  learned’ — experience  of  what 
will  and  what  won’t  work  out  in  the 
fleet.’’ 

This  “lessons  already  learned’’  ex- 
perience is  provided  by  subject  matter 


experts  (SME)  who  are  specialists  in 
their  respective  fields.  Divided  into 
either  maintenance  or  operations  sec-  j 
tions,  enlisted  SMEs  are  assigned  to  the 
team  by  Navy  Enlisted  Code  (NEC)  or  I 
Marine  Military  Occupational  Special- 
ty (MOS).  I 

Assignment  in  the  maintenance  sec- 
tion is  in  one  of  the  following  systems:  j 

airframes/hydraulics,  pneumatics, 
emergency/survival,  fuel/power 
plants,  electrical  power/lighting  and 
flight  control.  Also,  communica- 
tion/navigation,  weapons  control/de^ .■ 
livery,  automatic  test  equipment,  plus 
armament,  aircraft  handling,  struc- 
tures and  composites.  Each  SME  also 
is  responsible  for  reviewing  ground 
support  equipment  plans  and  require- 
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merits  for  each  related  system  within 
the  expert’s  area  of  knowledge. 

Each  SME  was  handpicked  for 
background  experience  and  leadership 
potential.  Rating  assignment  detailers 
for  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
were  the  focal  points  for  screening  and 
nominating.  However,  actual  selection 
was  by  FIT’S  initial  staff  under  the 
Commander,  Light  Attack  Wing. 

“To  enter  the  program,  each  SME 
had  to  have  a five-year  obligation,’’ 
Ogle  said.  “No  one  near  retirement 
was  considered.  We  wante4  to  erisur? 
that  the  people  who  started  with  T&e 
program  stayed  with  it.’’  , 

As  leading  authorities  on  fleet  cap- 
abilities, SMEs  monitor  the  Hornet's 
development  and  test  programs.  They 


review  F/A-18  proposal  documents  for 
differences  between  proposals  and 
what  the  experts  know  to  be  true  of 
fleet  maintenance,  capabilities.  An 
SME  can  make  recommendations  for 
change. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  pick  these  things  up 
from  just  a document,’’  said  Marine 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Dan  Schmaltz. 
“You’ve  got  to  rely  on  your  experience 
besides  making  a lot  of  phone  calls  to 
the  manufacturer  to  make  a proper 
decision.’’ 

Schinaltz  said  that  since  the  F/A-18 
project  is ‘ a,  combined  , IMayy /Marine . 
program,  each  SME  has  to  look  out  for 
the  other  service. 

“We  follow  the  ‘aqua’  con- 
cept— you  take  Marine  green  and  Navy 


blue,  mix  them  and  get  aqua.  That’s 
what  our  decisions  are  based  on — 
whatever  is  best  for  both.’’ 

While  maintenance  SMEs  make  up 
the  major  part  of  FIT,  another  impor- 
tant component  is  the  Instructional 
Systems  Advisory  Team  (IS AT).  As 
with  any  new  major  military  acqui- 
sition, the  law  requires  that  the 
manufacturer  provide  a training  pack- 
age that  can  be  used  to  train  personnel 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  equipment.  The  ISAT,  with 
detachments  in  St.  Louis  and  Le- 
moore,  monitors  the  progress  of  a/' 
courseware  dfe^ed  ' to  instoci  ■ 
students.  They  ^so  ensure- that  ea. 
structional  package  is  taifdred  U , 
and  Marine  Corps  training  forn- 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Jeff  Fred- 
erick, officer  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis 
ISAT  detachment,  said,  “When  a 
rough  training  package  is  turned  over 
to  the  ISAT,  it’s  our  job  to  make  sure 
it  relates  to  fleet  experience  and  ability. 
By  using  our  experience  as  fleet  main- 
tainers,  operators  and  instructors,  we 
can  eliminate  problems  before  they 
reach  the  fleet.” 

The  actual  introduction  of  Hornet  to 
the  fleet  is  the  job  of  the  FIT  oper- 
ations section.  Under  Major  Gary 
VanGysel,  progress  of  all  operator 
training  facilities  for  the  F/A-18  is 
closely  monitored.  This  includes  de- 
velopment of  flight  simulators,  air 
training  space,  hangar  facilities,  fuel 
farms  and  even  acquiring  adequate 
bachelor  officer  quarters  to  berth 
students  while  they  undergo  the 
Hornet's  flight  training  syllabus. 
Operator  training  facilities  will  be 
located  at  the  naval  air  stations  at 
Lemoore,  Calif.;  Cecil  Field,  Fla.;  and 
Fallon,  Nev.,  as  well  as  Marine  Corps 
air  stations  at  Yuma,  Ariz.;  Beaufort, 
S.C.;  El  Toro,  Calif.;  and  Iwakuni, 
Japan. 

Operations  additionally  reviews  all 


ISAT  decisions  concerning  the  oper- 
ator instructional  package  that  will  be 
used  to  train  all  Hornet  pilots. 

The  initial  cadre  of  instructor-pilots 
for  the  entire  fleet  training  program 
will  come  from  the  FIT’S  operations 
section.  “Our  instructor-pilots  must  be 
of  the  same  caliber  as  the  maintenance 
SMEs,”  VanGysel  said.  “Each  must 
have  previous  experience  as  a fleet 
readiness  squadron  instructor.  Each 
must  be  considered  an  expert  in  either 
the  attack  or  fighter  community.” 

Another  function  of  the  operations 
section  is  to  establish  the  Hornet 
Learning  Center  at  Lemoore.  “The 
center  will  be  designed  from  the 
ground  up  to  afford  students  an 
uninterrupted  academic  learning  en- 
vironment,” VanGysel  said. 

The  center  will  house  eight  flight 
simulators  of  three  different  types  to 
give  students  basic  hands-on  throttle 
and  stick  training;  twilight/night 
simulation  with  primary  missions  of 
emergency  procedures,  instrument  and 
carrier  landing  training;  and  training  in 
tactical  flying. 

“The  weapons  tactics  trainer  will  be 
the  most  advanced  in  the  Navy  or 


Marine  Corps,”  said  FIT’s  simulator 
technician.  Chief  Tradevman  Chuck 
Oliver.  “When  a student  steps  into  the 
simulator,  it’ll  be  like  stepping  right  in- 
to the  middle  of  a dogfight.” 

Hardware  and  courseware  are  not 
the  only  concerns  of  FIT.  Establishing 
billets  for  the  fleet  training  squadron, 
VFA-125,  and  tracking  personnel  for 
those  billets  is  also  FIT’s  responsi- 
bility. 

“Our  major  concern  is  that  all  in- 
coming people  have  the  proper  skills 
necessary  and  that  they  arrive  in  time 
for  scheduled  operations,”  said  Main- 
tenance Officer  Lieutenant  Ross 
Othus.  “That’s  why  all  billet  pro- 
jections are  in  accordance  with  the 
F/A-18  Navy  Training  Plan,  put  to- 
gether by  OpNav. 

The  training  plan  lists  the  number  of 
people  needed  and  the  skills  they  must 
possess  for  all  Hornet  maintenance  and 
operations  evolutions.  Because  billets 
do  not  remain  standard,  there’s  a need 
for  constant  tracking.  Changes  are  ef- 

The  F/A-18  Hornet  in  various  stages  of 
assembly  (below  and  opposite  page).  Top  right: 
A hangar  for  Hornets  at  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 
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fected  periodically  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  testing  personnel  at 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  where  the 
Hornet  is  being  evaluated. 

Billets  are  filled  mainly  from  appli- 
cations by  fleet  personnel.  Because  the 
SME  knows  what  practical  experience 
is  required  in  his  specialty,  he  reviews 
each  applicant’s  background  and  train- 
ing and  makes  recommendations. 
When  the  billet  becomes  available,  the 
FIT  training  officer  can  smooth  the 
way  for  the  applicant  to  negotiate  his 
transfer  with  his  rating  assignment 
branch  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  its  watchdog  role  for  both  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  FIT  is  dedi- 
cated to  providing  the  Sea  Service  team 
with  an  up-to-date  weapons  system 
that  has  greater  reliability,  maintain- 
ability and  usability.  By  monitoring 
Hornet’s  progress  through  every  de- 
velopment stage,  FIT  ensures  that  the 
two  services  get  a product  whose  de- 
velopment was  influenced  by  the  fleet, 
for  use  in  the  fleet  and  with  the  fleet’s 
capabilities  in  mind. 


— Story  and  photos 
by  PHI  Richard  J.  Boyle 


Fighter  Attack  Squadron  125 
(VFA-125),  the  Navy’s  first  F/A-18 
Hornet  squadron,  was  commissioned 
Nov.  13,  1980  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lemoore,  Calif.  Its  mission  is  to  train 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  attack  and 
fighter  pilots  to  fly  the  Hornet  and  to 
teach  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  main- 
tenance technicians  to  maintain  the  air- 
craft and  its  sophisticated  systems. 

The  first  scheduled  delivery  of  the 
Hornet  is  next  month  and  VFA-125  has 
been  administratively  preparing  for  the 
plane’s  arrival  and  scheduling  training 
for  the  initial  staff.  Training  of  fleet 
personnel  will  begin  in  mid-1982  with 
two  Navy  fighter  squadrons  followed 
by  two  Marine  fighter  squadrons  and 
two  Navy  attack  squadrons  currently 
scheduled. 

Hornet  is  designed  to  replace  both 
the  Navy  A-7  Corsair  light  attack  jet 
and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  F-4 
Phantom  fighter  jet. 
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Cassin  Young 


A Ship  with 
Memories 


In  its  heyday,  USS  Cassin  Young 
(DD  793)  was  a gallant  man-of-war — a 
clean  and  proud  ship.  There  were  days 
when  the  brasswork  shone  so  bright  it 
was  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  a fighting 
ship.  Ah,  but  a scrapper  it  was;  capable 
and  dauntless  was  the  crew. 

After  joining  the  fleet  in  December 
1943,  Cassin  Young  saw  action  in  the 
Pacific.  A former  crew  member  recol- 
lected how  it  was  during  those  perilous 
times  and  how  lucky  they  were  to  have 
survived  those  war  years. 

“So  many  times  we  came  close  to  be- 
ing hit.  In  fact,  we’d  be  there  just 
waiting — knowing  that  one  of  those 
enemy  suicide  planes  would  crash  into 
our  ship.  But  then,  somehow,  it  would 
miss.  Our  captain  had  the  ship  in  gyra- 
tions all  during  the  attack;  it  was  the 
only  way,  of  course,  to  evade  those 
kamikazes.” 

Not  too  long  ago,  Cassin  Young  ar- 
rived at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  towed  there  from  the 
yard  in  Philadelphia.  As  spectators 
passed  by  the  drydock  and  gazed  at  the 
ship’s  rusting  hull  and  at  the  ugly 
blotches  of  dirty,  chipped  and  faded 
paint  on  its  bulkheads,  they  were  con- 
fused. Clearly,  Cassin  Young  was  an 
eyesore. 

“Clang,  clang,  clang!”  The  piercing 
sound  of  a warning  bell  rang  like  a 
death  toll.  As  the  monster  crane  closed 
in  on  Cassin  Young,  it  appeared  as 
though  it  was  ready  to  unceremon- 
iously destroy  the  dying  ship,  rip  it 
apart,  turn  it  into  scrap  iron  and  haul  it 
off  to  the  junk  heap.  Cassin  Young 
would  be  forgotten. 

But  no!  Something  else  was  happen- 
ing. The  huge  crane  was  hoisting  a 


40mm  anti-aircraft  gun,  a type  of 
weapon  the  Navy  hasn’t  used  in  years. 
Soon,  shipyard  workers  would  go 
aboard  the  old  destroyer  with  grinders, 
Sanders,  hammers  and  buckets  of  red 
lead  and  other  metal  preservatives. 
They  would  begin  the  difficult  job  of 
making  the  old  gun  and  the  old  ship 
look  like  new  again.  Cassin  Young 
would  not  be  forgotten;  it  would  be 
restored  to  live  again  as  a museum. 

This  year,  when  USS  Cassin  Young 
opens  its  decks  to  the  public.  National 
Park  Service  rangers,  wearing  forest 
green  uniforms  and  “Smokey  the 
Bear”  hats,  will  tell  visitors  the  story  of 
Cassin  Young.  To  help  them,  former 
crew  members  from  around  the  coun- 
try are  contributing  old  photographs 
and  memorabilia,  some  going  back 
three  and  one-half  decades. 

Last  August,  former  crew  members 
of  Cassin  Young  met  in  Boston  for  a 


reunion.  They  were  able  to  help  the 
Park  Service  tour  guides  by  relating 
some  of  the  adventures  and  interesting 
moments  of  Cassin  Young's  accom- 
plished past. 

Records,  logs  and  memoranda  cov- 
ering the  ship’s  history  have  been 
gathered  for  display  in  the  museum,  as  j 
well  as  the  sword  that  once  belonged  to 
Captain  Cassin  Young,  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  and  the  one  for  whom 
the  ship  was  named. 

Park  Service  officials  are  paying 
special  attention  to  every  detail  in 
Cassin  Young's  restoration,  from  the 
type  of  radar  it  used  to  the  Navy  jargon 
used  by  fleet  sailors,  words  like  scut- 
tlebutt, scupper  and  forecastle. 

Units  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  Naval 
Sea  Cadets,  and  the  Navy  League  have 
also  contributed  to  the  old  destroyer’s 
rebirth. 

— Story  by  Lt.  Mark  S.  Nolan,  USNR 
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Left:  Cassin  Young  positioned  in  drydock  one. 
Above:  National  Park  Service’s  ./ohn  J.  Fay 
cleaning  a gun  mount.  Right:  Former  crew 
members  during  their  August  1980  reunion. 
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Bearinss 


NATO’s 

Amphibious  Assault 

Beaches  at  Capo  Teulada,  Sardinia, 
recently  came  under  siege  when  3,500 
sailors  and  Marines  from  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  and  the  Italian  Navy  joined 
forces  in  the  amphibious  phase  of 
NATO’s  Display  Determination-80. 

Part  of  the  European  series  of 
NATO  exercises  called  Autumn  Forge, 
the  pre-dawn  beach  assault  was  sup- 
ported by  attack  and  fighter  aircraft 
from  the  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  Royal  Navy  and  the  West  German 
Air  Force. 

Autumn  Forge  exercises  are  designed 
to  demonstrate  NATO’s  capability  to 
defend,  reinforce  and  resupply  south- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  and  to  train 
allied  land,  sea,  air  and  amphibious 
forces. 

Amphibious  Squadron  Two,  the 

Italian  Marines  from  the  San  Marcos  Tactical 
Group  ready  for  action  during  an  amphibious 
assault. 


32nd  Marine  Amphibious  Unit,  and 
the  San  Marcos  Battalion  (Italian)  were 
the  major  participants. 

The  ships  in  the  amphibious 
squadron  were  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH 
7),  USS  Nashville  (LPD  13),  USS  Pen- 
sacola (LSD  38),  USS  Barnstable 


A U.S.  Marine  from  the  32nd  Marine  Am- 
phibious Unit  inspects  an  Italian  weapon. 

— Photos  by  PHI  Douglas  Testier 

County  (LST  1197),  USS  LaMoure 
County  (LST  1 194)  and  the  Italian  ship 
Caorle  (L  9891). 
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SecNav 
Reenlists  14 

September  25  was  a special  day  for 
14  sailors  of  Tactical  Electronic  War- 
fare Squadron  134,  called  the  Garudas. 
On  that  date,  the  sailors  were  reenlisted 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edward 
Hidalgo,  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

The  reenlistment  started  out  to  be  a 
four-man  ceremony  but  as  more  Guard 
III  orders  came  in  and  as  word  spread 
through  the  squadron  about  the  sec- 
retary’s visit,  the  number  quickly  grew 
to  14. 

The  reenlistees,  representing  all 
ranks  from  airman  to  chief  petty  of- 
ficer, obligated  themselves  for  a total 
of  57  years  of  naval  service.  While  the 
majority  of  those  reenlisting  did  so  for 
guaranteed  orders  under  the  Guard  III 
program,  others  decided  to  reenlist  for 
bonuses  or  educational  opportunities. 

Commander  Bill  Dickson,  squadron 
commanding  officer,  praised  the  com- 
mand career  counselor,  Personnelman 
Second  Class  Don  Green,  and  the 
Command  Retention  Team  for  playing 
a major  role  in  making  the  event  pos- 
sible. “The  overall  success  of  our 
retention  effort,  44  percent  of  first 
termers,  70  percent  of  second  termers, 
and  71  percent  of  career  personnel  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  especially  gratify- 
ing when  you  consider  that  the 
squadron  was  aboard  the  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68)  during  its  Indian  Ocean 
cruise  that  included  144  days  at  sea.” 

The  14  sailors  sworn  in  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  were  Chief  Aviation 
Structural  Mechanic  Alan  Shuman, 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  First  Class 
Bill  Karol,  Aircrew  Survival  Equip- 
mentman  First  Class  Dave  Davenport, 
Aviation  Maintenance  Administration- 
man  First  Class  Jose  Guizar,  Yeoman 
Second  Class  David  Sovereign,  Avia- 
tion Maintenance  Administrationman 
Second  Class  Rick  Shelby,  Aviation 


Electronics  Technician  Second  Class 
Roger  Horak,  Aviation  Electronics 
Technician  Second  Class  James 
Sparks,  Aviation  Storekeeper  Second 
Class  Primo  Correa,  Aviation  Struc- 
tural Mechanic  Second  Class  Kevin 


Snider,  Aviation  Electronics  Techni- 
cian Second  Class  Sam  Tedesco,  Air- 
crew Survival  Equipmentman  Third 
Class  Cravon  Ford,  Mess  Management 
Specialist  Third  Class  August  Ejanda 
and  Airman  Robert  Rodgers. 


Two  Argentine  Navy  men  take  the  helm  of  the  USS  King  (DDG  41)  during 
the  ship’s  recent  port  visit  to  Puerto  Belgrano,  Argentina.  King,  along  with 
the  USS  Pharris  (FF  1094)  and  USS  Arthur  W.  Radford  (DD  968)  were  the 
three  U.S.  ships  in  last  year’s  UNITAS  Task  Force.  They  visited  seven 
South  American  countries  and  operated  with  the  navies  of  those  countries 
since  embarking  on  UNITAS  in  June.  Photo  by  PH3  Jay  K.  McIntosh. 
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Connie/CVW  9 
Set  Records 

The  return  of  the  carrier  USS  Con- 
stellation (CV  64)  to  San  Diego  marked 
several  record-setting  events.  Con- 
stellation broke  its  own  record  for  con- 
secutive days  at  sea,  racking  up  110 
days  of  operations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  also  helped  several  squad- 


rons of  Carrier  Air  Wing  Nine  (CVW 
9)  set  records  of  their  own. 

The  Red  Griffins  of  Air  Antisub- 
marine Squadron  38  set  a record  for 
the  most  hours  ever  flown  in  one 
month  by  a U.S.  Navy  carrier-based 
antisubmarine  squadron  by  flying  938 
hours  in  May.  The  crews  of  CVW  9 
logged  more  than  28,000  flight  hours 
and  10,500  carrier-arrested  landings 
without  an  accident  during  the  de- 
ployment. 


Rear  Admiral  Norman  A.  Coleman  accepts  congratulations  from  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward  who  presented  him  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Rear  Admiral  Coleman,  a resident  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  was  cited  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edward  Hidalgo 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the  United  States  in  a duty  of  great 
responsibility  directly  representing  the  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  from  Oc- 
tober 1975  through  July  1980. 


Musical  CPO 


Being  selected  as  a chief  petty  officer 
is  an  important  step  in  any  sailor’s 
career,  but  when  you’re  the  first 
woman  in  the  Navy’s  music  program  to 
take  that  step,  there’s  an  added  note  of 
excitement. 


Besides  performing  as  a soprano  soloist,  MUC 
Hunter  also  writes  television  and  radio  news 
releases  in  the  Navy  Band’s  public  affairs  of- 
fice. 

Chief  Musician  Heidi  Hunter  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Band  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  one  of  43  women  musicians  in  the 
Navy,  was  told  of  her  selection  by 
Commander  Joseph  Phillips,  leader  of 
the  band.  Hunter  took  her  promotion 
seriously.  “I  know  what  it  means  to  be 
a chief  in  the  Navy.  It  can’t  be  com- 
pared with  similar  positions  in  the 
other  services,”  she  said. 

A Navy  Band  member  for  six  years. 
Hunter  was  also  the  first  woman  musi- 
cian in  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Band 
back  in  1972. 

Before  joining  the  service.  Hunter’s 
musical  background  included  ex- 
periences ranging  from  summer  theater 
groups  at  the  Falmouth  Playhouse  in 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  local  theater 
groups  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Awarded  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
voice  from  Cedar  Crest  College  at 
Allentown,  Penn.,  the  soprano  soloist 
appeared  in  various  national  tours  with 
the  Navy  Band. 

— By  JOC  Larry  Luther 
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CNO  visits  Reserves 

“Naval  Reservists  are  ready  to 
go — we  count  them  as  part  of  our  total 
fighting  capability.”  That  was  the 
assessment  of  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward 
after  visiting  28  Naval  Reserve  units 
recently. 

He  added  that  a big  part  of  his  job  is 
to  make  certain  that  when  the  Navy  is 
called  upon  in  force,  the  reserves  will 
be  right  there — ready  and  waiting. 

CNO  spent  a weekend  with  reservists 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  areas. 
Accompanied  by  Chief  of  Naval 
Reserves  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  F. 
Palmer,  he  inspected  air  and  surface 
units  at  their  “hands-on”  drilling  sites. 

Admiral  Hayward’s  impression  of 
the  Naval  Reserve’s  readiness  was  ex- 
actly what  he  expected.  “That’s  why 
active  duty  commanders  are  reporting 
what  a great  job  the  reserve  units  are 
doing,”  he  noted. 

The  CNO  and  CNAVRES  saw  units 
at  Quincy  and  South  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  then  stopped  at  Chicago  for  in- 
spections of  18  more  organizations. 
During  his  tour.  Admiral  Hayward 
said  that  stability,  professionalism  and 
readiness  were  his  most  important  con- 
cerns for  the  Naval  Reserves  in  1981, 
and  that  his  strong  support  for  the 
organization  will  continue  throughout 
his  term  as  CNO. 

— by  Capi.  Peler  Hackes 


Orion  For  Gilmore 

The  submarine  tender  USS  Orion 
(AS  18)  has  replaced  the  USS  Howard 
W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)  as  flagship  for 
Commander  Submarine  Refit  Training 
Group  at  La  Maddalena,  Italy.  Orion 
provides  repair  services  to  deployed 
nuclear  attack  submarines. 


Upon  its  arrival  in  La  Maddalena — 
an  island  off  the  tip  of  northern  Sar- 
dinia in  the  western  Mediterranean — 
Orion  was  greeted  by  cheering 
dependents  while  an  Italian  band  pro- 
vided music  for  the  occasion. 

The  USS  Howard  W.  Gilmore  has 
moved  to  Norfolk  after  seven  years  in 
the  Med. 


Silver  Anchor  Award 

The  Silver  Anchor  Award  for  sig- 
nificant efforts  in  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations’  number  one  objective — 
retention — was  awarded  to  the  com- 
mand retention  team  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Security  Group  Detachment, 
Kamiseya,  Japan.  The  team’s 
statistics,  which  earned  their  command 
the  award,  were  57  percent  for  first 
term,  75  percent  for  second  term  and 
100  percent  retention  for  career- 
designated  personnel. 
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USS  Ponce 


Small  Boats 
on  a Big  Sea 


The  weather  in  the  Straits  of  Florida 
was  the  type  that  makes  a mariner 
uneasy.  The  sky  was  threatening,  the 
tropical  waters  had  a dirty  look  to 
them,  and  the  10-  to  12-foot  waves 
made  small  boat  operations  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

To  the  crew  of  the  USS  Ponce  (LPD 
15),  a 570-foot  amphibious  transport, 
such  weather  normally  would  be  of  lit- 
tle concern.  Ponce  could  ride  out 
heavier  weather.  But  this  day  was  dif- 
ferent— Ponce  was  one  of  several  ships 
aiding  the  refugees  fleeing  Cuba.  For 
the  hundreds  of  small,  heavily  loaded 
boats  transiting  the  Florida  Straits,  the 
weather  was  of  prime  concern.  On  May 
31,  it  was  not  encouraging. 

A few  weeks  earlier  an  overloaded 
motor  boat  had  capsized  in  similar 
seas,  claiming  the  lives  of  10  Cubans. 
Most  fleeing  Cubans  had  little  or  no 
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experience  with  the  sea  or  small  boats 
and  they  ignored  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching storms  in  their  flight  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  Ponce’s  job  to 
assist  those  who  found  themselves  in 
serious  trouble. 

Until  this  day  Ponce  had  mainly 
given  directions  to  boats  that  had  lost 
their  way  on  the  100-mile  trip  from 
Mariel  Harbor,  Cuba,  to  Key  West, 
Fla.  Occasional  engine  problems  on 
some  boats  had  required  technical 
assistance  from  the  ship’s  crew;  some- 
times fuel  was  provided.  The  boats 
were  jammed  with  refugees  and  some 
Cubans  had  been  removed  from  the 
small  craft  to  Ponce  and  then  flown  by 
helicopter  to  Key  West  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Though  most  of  the  boats  held 


only  a few  dozen  or  so  refugees,  they 
were  built  to  hold  far  fewer.  Up  till 
then,  there  were  no  major  difficulties. 

First  sign  of  trouble  on  May  31  came 
when  the  Coast  Guard  received  a dis- 
tress call  from  a 70-foot  trawler,  the 
Miss  Betty,  that  said  the  boat  was  tak- 
ing on  water,  breaking  apart  and  had 
engine  problems  causing  her  to  drift 
aimlessly.  Most  alarming  was  the  fact 
that  more  than  200  refugees  were 
aboard  Miss  Betty. 

Ponce,  the  nearest  ship,  was  dis- 
patched to  assist.  Upon  reaching  the 
trawler,  Ponce  launched  its  two 
LCM-6  boats  which  had  difficulty  ap- 
proaching Miss  Betty  as  it  pitched  and 
rolled  in  the  five-foot  swells.  Out- 
riggers on  the  sides  of  the  trawler — 
normally  used  to  support  fishing 
nets— posed  additional  hazards.  The 
outrigger  lines  had  fouled  Miss  Betty’s 
propellers.  Those  same  lines  soon 
wrapped  around  screws  of  the  two 
rescue  boats,  disabling  them. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  night 
was  fast  approaching.  Captain  C.G. 
Felkins,  commanding  officer  of  Ponce, 
decided  to  bring  the  Miss  Betty  along- 
side the  Ponce  and  remove  the  refugees 
through  one  of  the  Ponce’s  four  cargo 

Opposite  page:  Marines  and  Sailors  assist 
refugees  on  Miss  Betty.  Left:  A Ponce 
helicopter  comes  down  for  a landing.  Above: 
Rescuers  fight  wind  and  waves  to  anchor  the 
cargo  net. 
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doors,  some  10  feet  above  the  water- 
line. It  would  be  a difficult  feat  to 
maneuver  a ship  the  size  of  Ponce 
alongside  a boat  eight  times  smaller  in 
heavy  weather  and  sea  conditions. 

A mooring  line  was  rigged  between 
Ponce  and  Miss  Betty  but  the  trawler’s 
outrigger,  again,  prevented  the  boat 
from  being  drawn  directly  alongside 
Ponce.  The  closest  they  could  get  was 
five  or  six  feet.  The  remaining  area  was 
spanned  by  a cargo  net  stretched  across 
the  gap  and  made  fast  on  Miss  Betty  by 
a dozen  or  more  sailors  and  Marines 
who  had  boarded  the  trawler.  At  times 
the  net  would  be  nearly  ripped  from 
their  hands  as  the  vessels  moved  apart; 
seconds  later  the  men  would  scramble 
to  hold  it  taut  while  ship  and  trawler 
drew  closer. 

The  refugees  climbed  one  by  one  to 
the  top  of  the  boat’s  pilot  house  where 
the  net  was  being  held  and  crawled 
across  the  open  water  to  the  transport. 

As  the  refugees  were  brought  aboard 
Ponce,  the  ship’s  medical  people  wrap- 
ped them  in  blankets  and  gave  them  a 
quick  physical.  The  Cubans — 232  in 
all — were  in  good  condition,  though 
many  were  suffering  from  seasickness. 
Being  free  of  the  pitching  boat  and  out 
of  the  weather  meant  happiness  for  all. 

A meticulous  search  was  conducted 
on  the  trawler  and  a large  red  “X”  was 
painted  on  the  Miss  Betty  to  mark  it  as 
abandoned.  The  sailors  and  Marines 
jumped  across  the  gap  to  Ponce,  the 
mooring  line  was  cut  and  the  sinking 
vessel  drifted  in  the  wake  of  Ponce. 
Though  its  position  was  well  marked 
and  broadcast,  the  Miss  Betty  was  not 
seen  again. 

The  rescue  involved  Ponce’s  entire 
crew  of  400,  especially  a central  core  of 
75  personnel.  Despite  the  danger,  the 
two-hour  operation  was  completed 
without  a single  injury. 

Deck  officer  Lieutenant  T.W.  Zline 
credits  their  success  to  “good  luck  and 
good  seamanship.’’  But  the  greatest 
reward  for  the  ship’s  crew  was  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  saved  the  lives 
of  232  refugees. 

— Story  and  photos  by  Ensign  P.S.  Golden 
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USS  Independence 
Battle  Group 
Leaves  for  Indian 
Ocean 


The  third  Norfolk-based  Indian  Ocean  Battle  Group  departed  its  home  . 
port  Nov.  19.  The  battle  group  is  composed  of  USS  Independence  (CV  ' 
62),  USS  Charles  F.  Adams  (DDG  2)  and  USS  Harry  F.  Yarned  (CG 
17).  Embarked  in  Independence  are  the  battle  group  commander  and 
staff  of  Carrier  Group  Eight,  commanded  by  RADM  James  E.  Service. 
Also  embarked  in  Independence  are  the  90  aircraft  of  Carrier  Air  Wing 
Six  which  are  homebased  at  NAS  Oceana  and  NAS  Norfolk,  Va.;  NAS 
Whidbey  Island,  Wa.,  and  NAS  Jacksonville  and  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 
The  three  ships  will  relieve  USS  Eisenhower  (CVN  69);  USS  Virginia 
(CGN  38)  and  USS  South  Carolina  (CGN  37),  the  Norfolk-based  battle 
group  presently  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Eisenhower  Battle 
Group  is  scheduled  to  return  to  Norfolk  three  days  before  Christmas. 
Since  the  three  ships  in  the  Independence  Battle  Group  are  all 
conventionally-powered  as  opposed  to  the  nuclear  capability  of  previous 
groups,  the  fleet  oiler  USS  Savannah  (AOR  4)  will  accompany  the  ships  l 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  provide  necessary  fuel  and  other  under 
way  replenishments. 


EOD  Program 
has  Personnel 
Shortages 


The  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  program  needs  personnel  in 
pay  grades  E-3  through  E-6.  The  program  supports  both  Navy  opera- 
tional forces  and  civilian  agencies  with  a capability  to  locate,  identify, 
render  safe  and/or  dispose  of  foreign  and  domestic  explosive  ordnance. 
EOD  personnel  are  highly  trained  technicians  who  perform  such  tasks 
as  supervising  aircraft  ordnance  handling  aboard  aircraft  carriers, 
recovering  civil  war  and  other  unexpended  civilian  and  military  ord- 
nance underwater  and  assisting  secret  service  agents  in  their  protection 
of  high  level  officials.  Diving  is  a primary  skill  which  EOD  technicians 
develop  during  training  and  often  use  while  assigned  to  detachments. 
EOD  training  begins  at  the  EOD  Chemical  School,  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  where  students  receive  five  weeks  of  classroom  and  practical  in- 
struction in  chemical  and  biological  munitions.  Following  this  phase, 
students  report  to  EOD  School,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  where  they  undergo 
a demanding  33-week  course.  EOD  graduate  technicians  are  assigned  to 
either  EOD  Group  One,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  or  EOD  Group  Two, 

Ft.  Story,  Va.,  where  they  receive  on-the-job  training  and  at  least  one 
six-month  deployment  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  or  ammunition  ship. 
Shore  duty  EOD  detachments  located  throughout  the  world  provide  in- 
teresting duty  assignments.  In  addition,  all  shore  duty  assignments  are 
accompanied  tours  for  married  personnel.  EOD  technicians  also  receive 
extra  pay  of  $110-$185  per  month.  Men  and  women  petty  officers  in 
pay  grades  E-4  through  E-6  (or  designated  strikers,  E-3),  30  years  of 
age  or  less,  may  volunteer  for  EOD  training.  Further  details  are  outlin- 
ed in  NAVOP  182-80  and  entrance  requirements  are  contained  in  OP- 
NAV  Notice  1500  of  Nov.  1,  1979. 
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IMavy  Highlight: 
HMC  John  T.  Potts 


Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  John  T.  Potts,  his  left  hand  hanging  by  a 
thread  of  skin  after  an  accident  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of  a naval  of- 
ficer, helped  save  his  own  life  by  refusing  pain-killing  drugs  so  he  could 
instruct  fellow  crew  members  on  how  to  treat  his  all-but-lost  left 
hand.  Potts,  40,  was  aboard  the  USNS  Chauvenet,  operating  in  the 
Makasser  Strait  between  the  Java  and  Celebes  Seas.  A lifting  cable 
snapped  as  a small  landing  craft  was  being  hauled  aboard  the  ship. 

Potts  shoved  a junior  officer  from  the  path  of  the  falling  boat,  saving 
the  officer  from  being  crushed  between  the  boat  and  the  ship.  But  in 
saving  the  officer’s  life.  Chief  Pott’s  left  hand  was  severed  by  a steel 
cable  that  whipped  around.  He  also  had  his  leg  crushed  by  the  same 
cable.  HMC  Potts  refused  to  allow  crew  members  to  administer  mor- 
phine to  deaden  the  severe  pain.  He  was  the  only  medically  trained  per- 
son aboard  the  ship  and  realized  that  he  would  have  to  have  a clear 
mind  if  he  were  to  instruct  others  on  how  to  apply  a splint  to  his 
crushed  leg  and  a tourniquet  to  his  arm.  Hours  after  the  incident  he 
was  flown  to  Singapore,  where  by  a quirk  of  fate,  a convention  of 
microsurgeons  was  being  held.  Potts  was  rushed  to  Mt.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  where  microsurgeons  sewed  his  hand  back  to  his  wrist.  Doc- 
tors expect  him  to  regain  at  least  partial  use  of  his  hand.  He  has  been 
sent  to  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  for  fur- 
ther treatment. 


Name  Your 
Beneficiary 


Low  cost  life  insurance  through  the  Serviceman’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  program  provides  up  to  $20,000  in  insurance  coverage  at  a very 
reasonable  premium  cost.  To  designate  beneficiaries  who  will  receive 
the  proceeds  of  the  insurance  upon  the  service  member’s  death,  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  service  member  is  required.  If  you  neglect  to 
name  a beneficiary,  someone  other  than  your  loved  ones  could  receive 
all  or  part  of  the  insurance  payment.  Check  with  your  personnel  office 
to  ensure  that  the  correct  beneficiaries  are  named  on  the  proper  form  in 
your  service  record.  NAVMILPERSCOM  Notice  1741  contains  specific 
guidance  concerning  this  designation  procedure. 


Aliens  Must  Register 


If  you  or  a member  of  your  family  are  not  U.S.  citizens,  you  must 
report  your  address  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  dur- 
ing January.  If  you  are  temporarily  out  of  the  country,  you  have  10 
days  after  your  return  to  submit  a registration  form.  Forms  to  report 
addresses  are  available  from  any  U.S.  Post  Office.  Upon  request,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20536,  will  mail  the  forms.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  imposes  serious  penalties  for  failure  to  register. 
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Building  on 
a Historic  Past 


Antebellum  homes  have  been  re- 
stored and  opened  like  history  books  to 
the  public.  The  battery  along  the 
waterfront  has  long  been  silenced  but 
cannonballs  are  piled  beside  each  gun 
emplacement  as  though  their  days  of 
action  might  come  again.  Forts  of 
stone  and  mortar  are  reminders  of 
historic  battles  fought  along  the  city’s 
shore. 

Among  the  forts  are  Fort  Sumter, 
scene  of  the  longest  siege  in  warfare; 
Fort  Johnson,  where  the  first  shot  of 
the  Civil  War  was  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter;  and  Fort  Moultrie,  site  of  the 
first  decisive  Colonial  victory  over  the 
British  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Old  plantations  with  manicured 
grounds  and  refurbished  trappings  re- 
mind visitors  of  the  days  “Dixie”  was 
an  anthem.  Moss-draped  oak  trees  that 
stood  during  the  turbulent  days  of  col- 
onization bring  to  life  a forgotten 
Southern  splendor. 

Called  “America’s  most  historic 
city,”  Charleston,  S.C.,  is  a living 
museum.  Wracked  with  tragedy  in  its 
early  years,  the  city  recovered  from  a 
disastrous  fire,  an  earthquake  and  the 
loss  of  its  main  agricultural  crop  to 
become  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
seaports  and  a treasure  chest  of 
history. 

Since  its  birth  as  a major  seaport. 
Charleston  has  played  an  important 
role  in  U.S.  Navy  history  and  in 
maritime  history.  Thousands  of  Navy 
men  and  women  had  a part  in  the  city’s 


historic  past  and  today,  as  the  city  rides 
the  tide  of  progress  into  the  future,  one 
of  the  largest  naval  installations  in  the 
U.S.  moves  with  it. 

Charleston’s  most  notable  tie  to  the 
Navy  is — believe  it  or  not — as  the 
birthplace  of  the  submarine  service.  In 
1864,  the  Confederate  submarine  CSS 
Hunley  successfully  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Union  steam  sloop  USS 
Housatonic  in  Charleston  harbor. 
Although  the  Hunley  was  also  de- 
stroyed and  both  vessels  sank,  the 
event  marked  the  beginning  of  the  use 
of  the  submarine  as  a naval  weapon. 

The  Charleston  Naval  Base  today  is 
successor  to  a small  repair  facility  in 
Beaufort,  S.C.,  that  was  disestablished 
when  the  federal  government  acquired 
the  land  to  build  the  base  at  Charleston 
in  the  early  1900s. 

“This  isn’t  the  place  today  where 
one  would  come  to  build  such  a com- 
plex,” said  Rear  Admiral  Robert  B. 
McClinton,  commander  of  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base  since  October 
1979.  “In  area,  the  base  is  a small 
swath  of  land;  it’s  narrow,  not  par- 
ticularly long  and  it  is  primarily  marsh- 
land.” 

Although  the  size  and  consistency  of 
the  naval  base  area  are  not  ideal,  the 
Navy  plans  to  be  in  Charleston  for 
many  years.  The  base  employs  more 
than  35,500  people,  active  duty  and 
civilian  workers.  Working,  and  in 
some  cases  living,  on  base  or  ships, 
everyone  on  the  Charleston  Naval  Base 


works  toward  the  same  goal— support 
of  the  Fleet. 

“We  have  up  to  59  ships  home- 
ported  here  and  that  number  will  grow 
to  about  67  ships  by  1986,”  said  Ad- 
miral McClinton.  “That  gives  us  a 
wide  variety  of  things  to  do  here  in  the 
Charleston  area,  but  the  focus  is  at  the 
piers,  both  here  and  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station.” 

The  Charleston  Naval  Station  and 
Naval  Weapons  Station  are  the  two 
major  installations  in  the  Charleston 
Naval  Base,  which  is  a blend  of  many 
commands  working  together  as  a 
unified  fleet  support  group. 

The  Naval  Weapons  Station,  located 
25  miles  from  Charleston,  is  the  largest 
command  in  area  among  the  more  than 
32  shore  activities  and  nearly  60  ships 
and  submarines  encompassed  by  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base.  Established  in 
1941,  it  is  built  on  what  were  once 
several  plantations.  While  much  of  the 
land  is  preserved  as  a wilderness  area, 
the  weapons  station  is  host  to  a variety 
of  shore  and  afloat  units. 

The  Polaris  Missile  Facility,  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot,  Marine  Barracks, 
the  floating  dry  dock  USS  Alamogordo 
(ARDM  2),  submarine  tender  USS 
Canopus  (AS  34)  and  the  staff  and 
units  of  Submarine  Squadron  Eighteen 
are  the  major  commands  located  on 
the  weapons  station. 

“We  have  a mixed  bag  here,”  said 
the  admiral.  “There  is  a sizable  sub- 
marine community  and  a sizable  sur- 
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face  warfare  community,  as  well.” 
Tenant  commands  of  the  Charleston 
Naval  Station  include  more  than  a 
dozen  major  fleet  units.  There  is  a 
nuclear-capable  shipyard,  the  fourth 
largest  Naval  Supply  Center  in  the 
Navy,  the  Mine  Warfare  Command 
and  one  of  the  Navy’s  six  engineering 
field  divisions.  The  naval  station  also 
houses  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Sub- 
marine and  Mine  Warfare  Training 
Centers  and  a surface  force  including 
guided-missile  cruisers,  destroyers, 
frigates,  conventional  destroyers  and 
frigates,  minesweepers,  a destroyer 


tender  and  ammunition  replenishment 
ships. 

‘‘There  are  two  primary  assets  at  the 
naval  base,”  said  Admiral  McClinton. 
‘‘One  is  the  overall  quality  of  the 
people — the  officers,  enlisted  and 
civilians  we  have  assigned  down  here. 
We  have  a high  percentage  of  people 
also  who  want  to  be  here  working  out 
of  this  base.  That’s  a big  plus. 

‘‘The  second  part  of  the  advantage  is 
the  location  of  Charleston.  We’re  set 
away  as  an  enclave  down  here.  Because 
of  that,  we  have  a sense  of  inde- 
pendence. We’re  answerable — very 


properly — to  Navy  authority:  that 

’never  changes  and  never  should. 

‘‘But,  to  a degree,  we  run  our  own 
show,  our  own  way.  I think  that’s  ap- 
preciated by  a lot  of  professional 
sailors,  officers,  enlisteds  and  certainly 
by  the  civilians.” 

Living  in  Charleston 

In  polls  of  the  preferred  shore  and 
sea  assignments  the  Navy  has  to  offer 
in  the  continental  United  States,  many 
Navy  men  and  women  have  chosen  the 
various  commands  at  ‘‘America’s  most 
historic  city.”  Members  of  the 
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cities,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander 
Peter  G.  Lawson,  executive  officer  of 
the  Charleston-based  frigate  USS  Gar-  3 
da  (FF  1040).  ‘‘Since  coming  to  | 
Charleston,  we’ve  both  become  more 
relaxed.” 

Lawson,  one  of  the  many 
‘‘repeaters”  to  Charleston  duty,  said 
that  while  Charleston,  like  any  other  | 
city,  has  some  problems,  ‘‘it  is  the  kind 
of  place  you  can  leave  your  car  doors 
unlocked  just  about  anywhere  and  not  | 
have  to  worry.” 

‘‘I  like  the  sense  of  history  in 
Charleston,”  said  Interior  Communi-  [; 
cations  Electrician  Third  Class  Terry  ' 
Tinker  Jr.,  a crewman  aboard  the  USS 
Canopus.  ‘‘I  do  a lot  of  traveling 
around  the  Charleston  area  and  have  i 
met  a lot  of  people  who  have  made  ji 
Charleston  a little  more  interesting.  I ^ 
also  think  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  'i 
country  are  friendlier  than  they  are  \ 
back  home.”  ) 

Charleston’s  greatest  wealth  in  terms 
of  cultural  treasure  is  the  city’s  ex-  :i 
tensive  history.  The  city’s  most  historic  ,51 
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Charleston 


Mooring  lines,  a crabber  and  waterfront  set- 
tings are  trademarks  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 


submarine  force,  particularly,  jockey 
for  assignments  to  the  Charleston  area. 

Reasons  for  Charleston’s  popularity 
range  from  the  area’s  average  year- 
round  temperature  of  65  degrees  to  the 
area’s  proximity  to  good  beaches.  A 
slower  pace  of  life  and  lower  property 
costs  are  also  pluses  to  duty  in 
Charleston. 

‘‘Both  my  wife  and  I are  from  large 
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'!  Top  Left:  RADM  Robert  B.  McClinton,  com- 
! mander  of  the  Charleston  Naval  Base.  Top 
Right:  A Cooper  River  tug  boat.  Right: 
i;  Charleston,  S.C. -based  frigate  USS  Garcia 
I (FF  1040). 

i district  covers  789  acres.  Many  ot  the 

(citizens  of  Charleston  live  and  work  in 
this  district  which  has  earned  the  title, 
“the  living  museum.”  Regular  tours  by 
I bus,  carriage,  boat  and  car  are  con- 
f ducted  daily.  Historic  gardens,  planta- 
i tions,  forts  and  homes  are  among  the 
many  historic  attractions  that  draw 
droves  of  tourists  to  the  area  annually. 
“I’ve  been  stationed  in  Charleston 
I for  three  years,”  said  Lieutenant 
I (junior  grade)  Duann  Cooke,  military 
affairs  officer  for  the  Charleston  Naval 
! Base.  “I’ve  done  quite  a bit  of  sight- 
seeing since  I’ve  been  here,  but  I don’t 
feel  I’ve  even  viewed  the  surface  ot  the 
: history  Charleston  has  to  offer.” 

Many  people  report  to  Charleston  in 
awe  of  the  history  that  surrounds  them 
and  are  confounded  by  the  culture  that 
has  its  own  history  and  mannerisms. 
“I’ve  lived  in  Charleston  with  my  wife 
for  three  and  a halt  years,”  said 
Missile  Technician  First  Class  Pat 
Shoemaker,  another  Canopus  crew- 
man. 

i “My  wife  is  from  Oregon  and  when 
[ we  first  arrived  here,  the  language,  the 
j way  people  talk,  took  a little  getting 
used  to.  But,  what  really  got  to  her  was 
when  she  heard  there  were  alligators 
and  snakes  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
i For  some  reason  she  expected  to  see 
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Top  Left:  Hues  of  Charleston’s  dawn  fall  on  a 
fuel  oil  barge  and  tug  fenders.  Top  Right: 
Crewmen  aboard  USS  John  Hancock  (DD-981) 
await  inspection.  Center:  Charleston’s  water- 
front is  a common  meeting  place  for  residents. 
Bottom:  CDR  John  Gallen,  resident  officer  in 
charge  of  construction.  NavBase  Charleston, 
with  his  wife,  Isabel,  and  eight  of  their  nine 
children. 
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them  everywhere  she  went,  but  she 
hasn’t  seen  one  yet.” 

One  aspect  of  life  in  the  South 
Carolina  “Lowcountry,”  the  coastal 
area  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  roughly 
halfway  between  New  York  and 
Miami,  that  appeals  to  many  married 
Navy  men  and  women  in  Charleston,  is 
the  area’s  low  cost  of  living. 

‘‘I’ve  got  three  kids  and  a wife  to 
support,”  said  Quartermaster  Second 
Class  Lee  Malone,  who  recently  trans- 
ferred from  sea  duty  to  duty  in 
Charleston.  ‘‘The  cost  of  living  here  is 
pretty  reasonable  compared  to  a lot  of 
other  places  I’ve  been  assigned. 

‘‘The  thing  that  really  impresses  me, 
though,  is  the  Naval  Base  Special  Ser- 
vices. I’ve  never  seen  a base  that  of- 
fered so  much  in  the  way  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  single  people 
as  well  as  for  families.” 

Water  sports  dominate  the  recrea- 
tional activities  around  Charleston  and 
Special  Services  at  both  the  naval  sta- 
tion and  Naval  Weapons  Station  are 
prepared  to  equip  Navy  men  and 
women  who  want  to  enjoy 
Charleston’s  variety  of  outdoor  sports, 
especially  water  sports. 

Situated  on  a low  peninsula  between 
the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Charles- 
ton has  a coastal  area  that  arcs  into  a 
broad  bay  creating  a harbor  which  not 
only  accommodates  commercial  and 
naval  shipping  but  boating  enthusiasts 
as  well. 

‘‘Ties  between  the  Navy  and  civilian 
communities  in  Charleston  are  the 
strongest  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  John 
Mac  Holladay,  a former  naval  aviator 
and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
‘‘This  is  a very  patriotic  community. 
We’ve  been  involved  with  the  military, 
whether  in  war  or  just  working  to- 
gether, since  our  inception. 

‘‘During  the  last  several  years,”  said 
Holladay,  ‘‘the  trust  between  the  civil- 
ian and  Navy  communities  has  become 
so  strong  the  two  groups  work  together 
and  are  not  afraid  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
with  some  military  communities.” 

The  respect  and  rapport  between  the 
two  communities  in  Charleston  are 


helping  to  solve  one  of  the  biggest  com- 
mon problems  in  the  area — transpor- 
tation. 

‘‘This  is  the  only  city  that  I know  of 
in  the  U.S.  where  the  transit  system  is 
run  by  a utility  company,”  said  Holla- 
day. ‘‘We’ve  discussed  the  transpor- 
tation problem  with  the  Navy.  We 
know  how  it  affects  them  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  going  to  the  legislature 
again  to  organize  a tri-county  transit 
authority.” 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  establishing 
a Regional  Transit  Authority  would 
not  only  solve  the  biggest  obstacle  for 
junior  enlisted  men  assigned  to  afloat 
and  ashore  units  in  Charleston,  it 
would  better  unite  the  three  major 
counties  in  the  tri-county  area  of 
Charleston. 

‘‘A  Regional  Transit  Authority 
would  not  only  unite  the  Navy  com- 
munity to  Charleston,”  said  Holladay. 
‘‘It  would  better  unite  the  three  social- 
ly, economically  and  politically  allied 
counties  of  Charleston,  Dorchester  and 
Berkeley.” 

Most  of  the  married  naval  personnel 
in  the  Charleston  area  reside  in  one  of 
two  major  housing  areas  in  the  tri- 
county area.  MenRiv  Park  enlisted 
housing  area  (named  for  the  late  South 
Carolina  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers)  is  10  miles  from  the  naval  sta- 
tion and  five  miles  from  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station.  Nearly  2,000  en- 
listed families  live  in  the  MenRiv 
development  while  500  officer  and  en- 
listed families  live  in  the  Hunley  Park 
housing  development,  located  nine 
miles  from  the  naval  station  and  12 
miles  from  the  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion. 

‘‘We  have  2,735  housing  units,  in- 
cluding 60  trailer  pads  at  MenRiv 
Park,”  said  Yvonne  Spring,  housing 
project  manager  for  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station  and  naval  station. 
‘‘Although  the  government  housing 
units  are  not  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  requests  for  housing,  we  receive 
a great  deal  of  cooperation  from 
civilian  property  owners  in  obtaining 
housing  for  personnel. 

‘‘Property  owners  in  the  Charleston 
area  are  really  tuned  to  the  needs  of  the 


military.  They  work  well  with  us  and 
have  often  helped  families  of  younger 
enlisteds  with  financial  arrangements 
which  allow  them  to  settle  in  before 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  housing 
deposits,  security  deposits  and  ad- 
vanced rent.” 

Although  the  naval  complex  in 
Charleston  is  well-organized  and  co- 
ordinated, like  any  other  organization, 
it  is  not  without  its  problems. 

‘‘We  think  we’re  relatively  problem- 
free  down  here,  but  like  any  organ- 
ization we’ve  got  some,”  said  Admiral 
McClinton. 

Admiral  McClinton  said  he  is 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  life  for 
Navy  people  in  Charleston  and  is  opti- 
mistic about  future  relationships  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  com- 
munities. 

‘‘Like  any  command,  we  are  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  things,”  he  said. 
‘‘I’d  like  to  upgrade  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing,  provide  expanded 
medical  services  for  active  duty,  de- 
pendents and  retired  personnel.  I’d 
also  like  to  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel we  have  assigned  here.  I’m  sure 
those  things  will  happen  in  time.” 

An  outgoing  person  who  is  involved 
with  the  civilian  community  as  much  as 
his  official  responsibilities  will  allow. 
Admiral  McClinton  offered  sage  ad- 
vice to  newcomers  to  the  Charleston 
area. 

‘‘This  area  isn’t  markedly  different 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If 
you  try  as  much  as  your  professional 
work  allows  to  join  in  community  ac- 
tivities, even  only  in  special  functions 
that  you’re  asked  to  go  to,  then  you 
will  have  no  problems. 

‘‘You  want  to  take  the  Navy  story  as 
frequently  as  possible  into  the  com- 
munity to  show  who  you  are  and  what 
you  stand  for  as  a Navy  professional.” 
After  listening  to  Admiral  McClin- 
ton tell  how  he  perceives  the  Navy’s  in- 
volvement in  Charleston,  and  after  see- 
ing the  way  the  two  communities  have 
combined  forces  to  overcome  common 
obstacles,  it’s  little  wonder  the  Navy 
has  come  to  be  such  a large  part  of 
‘‘America’s  most  historic  city.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 
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A New 
Approach 

Toward 

Counseling 

An  old  cow  barn,  a little  initiative  the  force  behind  the  creation  of 
and  a U.S.  Army  barge  may  not  sound  Charleston’s  floating  career  counseling 
like  a recipe  for  expanding  a career  center. 

counseling  program,  but  it  has  proven  “I  knew  the  old  cow  barn  wasn’t  be- 
to  be  just  that  for  Naval  Base,  ing  used  and  when  I saw  the  barge  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  the  Army  depot,  and  found  out  it 

“It’s  an  idea  that  worked  out  really  wasn’t  being  used  either,  the  idea  seem- 
well,’’  said  Chief  Yeoman  (SS)  Robert  ed  like  a good  one.’’ 

Betz,  naval  base  career  counselor  and  The  idea  was  to  renovate  a small 
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shed  that  had  been  used  previously  as  a 
cow  barn,  put  it  on  the  barge  and  moor 
the  barge  at  various  piers  on  the  naval 
base. 

“By  moving  the  barge  from  pier  to 
pier,’’  said  Rear  Admiral  Robert  B. 
McClinton,  commander  of  the 
Charleston  Naval  Base  and  the  con- 
tributor of  the  cow  barn,  “we’re  able 
to  provide  career  counseling  services  at 
the  centers  of  activity  for  the  ships 
here.’’ 

The  barn  was  renovated  as  a self- 
help  project  initiated  by  Betz,  retired 
Navy  Captain  “Finn”  Wilster — a 
former  assistant  chief  of  administra- 
tion for  the  naval  base — and 
“Woody”  Underwood,  a civilian  em- 
ployee. 

“Once  we’d  refurbished  it  and 
painted  it,  we  put  it  on  the  barge  the 
Army  lent  us,”  said  Betz.  “We  install- 
ed heat  and  air  conditioning  units  so  it 
could  be  used  year-round.” 

But  the  barge  is  more  than  a career 
counseling  tool.  It  also  provides  a line 
of  communication  between  crewmen 
assigned  to  Charleston-based  ships  and 
their  detailers. 

“We  put  in  both  FTS  and 
AUTOVON  phone  lines  so  the  guys  on 
the  ships  at  the  piers  would  have  addi- 
tional means  of  getting  in  touch  with 
their  detailers,”  said  Career  Counselor 
First  Class  Richard  Runk  who,  along 
with  Electrician’s  Mate  Third  Class 
Lona  Johnson,  answers  questions  from 
visitors. 

“I  think  the  barge  is  a great  idea,” 
said  a crewman  from  a Charleston- 
based  destroyer.  “It’s  nice  to  be  able  to 
call  your  detailer  and  not  have  to  go 
through  the  hassle  of  using  the  phone 
lines  on  ship.” 

An  average  of  10-12  people  a day 
have  visited  the  career  counselor  barge 
since  last  May  to  ask  questions  or  call 
their  detailers. 

“The  barge  is  not  only  providing  ad- 
ditional services  to  the  ships  here,” 
said  Betz.  “It’s  also  taking  some  of  the 
load  off  the  shipboard  career  coun- 
selors. It’s  just  been  a good  communi- 
cations tool  all  the  way  around.” 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
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Mail  for  the  Fleet 


“I  didn’t  expect  these  slides  from 
our  Palma  visit  back  so  soon,”  said  the 
young  sailor. 

‘‘Swell,  but  I called  my  mother  from 
our  last  port  stopover — she  said  she 
mailed  a letter  to  me  almost  a month 
ago  but  I’ve  yet  to  receive  it,” 
lamented  a second  sailor. 

‘‘You  think  that’s  something,”  said 
another.  ‘‘I  just  got  a letter  from  my 
wife.  She  said  my  daughter  came 
through  the  operation  all  right  and  the 
damage  to  the  car  wasn’t  as  bad  as  she 
thought.  I don’t  have  the  slightest  idea 
what  operation  or  damage  she’s  talking 
about.” 

The  two  disappointed  sailors 
mumbled  condolences  to  one  another 
as  the  door  to  the  ship’s  post  office 
closed  and  a voice  behind  the  door 
shouted,  ‘‘That’s  all,  folks!” 

Another  mail  call  was  over.  Some  of 
the  crew  were  happy;  some  weren’t. 
The  scenario  is  familiar  to  any  Navy 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  to  rely  on 
the  mail  for  the  latest  word  from 
home. 

Navy  mail  service  was  established 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  No. 
147,  which  the  16th  Congress  approved 
May  27,  1908,  enabling  it  to  operate  as 
an  extension  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, now  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
(USPS).  This  enabled  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  designate  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy  as  Navy  mail  clerks  and  as- 
sistant Navy  mail  clerks  to  handle 
mails,  including  registered  matter,  and 
to  sell  postage  stamps  on  board  U.S. 
Navy  ships  and  at  U.S.  naval  bases 
overseas. 

In  its  earliest  days,  the  Navy’s  mail 
service  consisted  of  a handful  of  Navy 
men  working  in  an  annex  of  a U.S. 
general  post  office  in  New  York  City. 
The  Fleet  Post  Office  (FPO)  was 
established  at  New  York  in  1943  and 
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later  expanded  to  include  a similar 
operation  on  the  West  Coast. 

Since  then,  the  system  using 
dungaree-clad  sailors  to  wade  through 
piles  of  mail  has  progressed  to  one  em- 
ploying USPS  personnel  to  process 
mail  under  the  vigilance  of  Joint 
Military  Postal  Activity  (JMPA)  staffs 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  Miami.  Earlier,  less  efficient 
postal  systems  have  given  way  to 
automation  and  the  once  exclusively 
Navy-Marine  Corps  staffs  of  FPO  are 
today  joined  with  Army  and  Air  Force 
personnel  to  form  the  staffs  of  the 
JMPAs.  These  joint  “gateway”  or- 
ganizations come  under  the  Military 
Postal  Service  Agency  (MPSA)  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  new  agency  is 
composed  of  the  former  staffs  of  all 
the  services’  headquarters. 

Consolidation  of  the  FPOs  into  the 
JMPA  in  August  of  last  year  has 
altered  some  of  the  organizational 
aspects  of  FPO  mail  dispatch  and 
receipt  but  the  basic  operation  of  the 
FPO  system  has  remained  the  same. 
“This  consolidation  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  economy  of  the  Military  Postal 
System  and  will  not  have  any  detri- 
mental effect  on  FPO  mail,”  said 


Commander  James  M.  Flynn,  chief  of 
operations  for  the  MPSA. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  JMPAs  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Navy’s  mail  service. 
While  the  two  facilities  play  the  leading 
roles  in  processing  mail  bearing  FPO 
addresses,  an  intricate  network  of 
gateways,  fleet  mail  centers,  routers, 
bulk  mail  centers  and  postal  monitors 
serve  as  supporting  elements.  Together 
they  make  up  the  team  which  services 
Navy  ships  and  Marine  Corps  units 
afloat  and  overseas. 

“The  best  way  to  understand  the 
areas  of  responsibility  for  the  two 
JMPAs,”  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Philip  Clemente,  senior  Navy  officer  at 
JMPA  New  York,  “is  to  imagine  a line 
drawn  from  north  to  south  through  the 
middle  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
tending around  the  world.  East  of  that 
line  is  the  area  serviced  by  JMPA  New 
York  and  west  of  that  line  is  the  area 
serviced  by  JMPA  San  Francisco.” 

The  JMPA  gateway  staffs  don’t 
physically  handle  the  mail  that  is  pro- 
cessed through  their  respective 
organizations.  Their  primary  job  is  to 
direct  the  routing  and  processing  of 
mail  which  is  sorted  by  USPS  civilian 
employees.  The  military  staffs  of  the 


JMPAs  update  the  different  routing 
lists  for  mail  going  to  afloat  Navy  units 
almost  daily,  and  forward  those  up- 
dates to  civilian  workers  handling  mail 
at  various  points  in  the  JMPA  process. 

“The  most  common  misconception 
about  FPO  mail  is  that  sailors  handle 
it,”  said  Clemente.  “People  think  we 
can  physically  search  for  a piece  of 
mail  and  correct  whatever  problem  is 
preventing  their  command  from  get- 
ting mail  in  time.” 

Searching  for  a piece  of  mail  at 
either  JMPA  gateway  would  be — as 
the  saying  goes — like  searching  for  a 
needle  in  a haystack.  Each  JMPA 
gateway  handles  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds  of  Navy  mail  a month 
in  addition  to  mail  for  other  branches 
of  the  military.  Letter  mail  for  FPO 
addresses  is  routed  through  major 
USPS  terminals  and  bulk  mail  is  sep- 
arated and  prepared  for  shipment  at 
Bulk  Mail  Centers  (BMC)  on  each 
coast. 

Although  most  FPO  mail  is 
delivered  within  a reasonable  amount 
of  time,  there  are  delays  which  in- 
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evitably  cause  FPO  customers  to  level 
complaints  at  the  staffs  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  JMPAs. 

“We  sometimes  get  letters  from  peo- 
ple in  the  fleet  who  think  their  letters  or 
packages  are  taking  too  long  to  get  to 
them,’’  said  a Navy  staff  member  from 
the  JMPA  in  New  York.  “What  many 
people  don’t  realize  is  that  the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  for  mail  delivery 
depends  on  the  class  of  mail.’’ 

Letter  mail  and  priority  (airmail) 
parcels— which  contain  emergency 
supplies  ranging  from  replacement 
parts  to  medical  equipment — are  usual- 
ly classed  as  priority  air  mail  by  com- 
mercial airlines.  Although  commercial 
airline  transport  schedules  play  a big 
role  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
FPO  mail  they  carry,  priority  air  mail 
moves  faster  than  other  classes  of  FPO 
mail. 

“All  commercial  airlines  have  cargo 
priorities,’’  said  Clemente.  “By  federal 
regulations,  the  airlines’  first  priority  is 
the  passengers’  baggage.  Then  comes 
first  class  priority  mail  (letters  and 
priority  parcels),  then  your  MOM 


(Military  Official  Mail)  and  SAM 
(Space  Available  Mail).  If  someone 
wants  to  pay  an  additional  fee  to  get  a 
package  to  its  destination  quickly,  he 
can  send  it  PAL  (Parcel  Air  Lift). 

“PAL  is  usually  faster  than  SAM, 
because  space  available  mail  moves  by 
truck  or  rail  in  the  United  States  and 
PAL  moves  by  air.  But,  going  over- 
seas, both  classes  are  flown  by  air.’’ 

Whenever  the  JMPAs  see  that  mail 
is  going  to  be  delayed  on  a commercial 
carrier,  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  is  used  as  an  overseas  mail  car- 
rier. MAC  also  is  used  extensively  dur- 
ing the  busiest  season  for  FPO  mail — 
Christmas. 

Each  of  the  Navy  contingents  at  the 
major  JMPAs  have  extension  offices, 
of  sorts,  on  the  East  and  West  coasts. 
These  offices  serve  as  assistants  in  re- 
ceiving and  dispatching  mail  to  Navy 
units.  The  JMPA  in  New  York  has  a 
detachment  in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the 
JMPA  in  San  Francisco  has  a detach- 
ment in  Seattle,  Wash.  Together,  the 
four  points  serve  as  gateways  for  FPO 
mail  entering  and  leaving  the  U.S. 


“The  basic  scenario  for  FPO  mail,’’ 
said  Clemente,  “is  that  a person  in  the 
states  writes  a letter  to  a person  sta- 
tioned at  an  FPO  address.  The  letter 
passes  through  a domestic  mail  system 
and  on  to  the  gateway  serving  that 
area.  There  the  JMPA  authorities 
direct  the  mail  to  whatever  trans- 
portation is  available  to  get  it  to  the 
unit  for  which  it  is  marked.’’ 

When  mail  originates  overseas,  it 
travels  from  the  ship  or  unit  to  a fleet 
mail  center  (FMC)  and  then  by  air  or 
sea — depending  on  the  class  of  mail — 
through  the  FPO  system  to  the  United 
States.  Processed  through  one  of  the 
gateways,  the  mail  becomes  part  of  the 
domestic  USPS  system  where  military 
postal  authorities  have  no  control. 

The  five  major  FMCs — Naples  and 


Bouom  left:  Gunnery  S);l.  Robert  Hopper  lays 
ineontiny  mail  at  New  York’s  JFK  Inter- 
national Airport.  Left:  First  class  letter  mail  Is 
sorted  by  fleet  and  shore  command  titles  at 
JMPA.  New  York,  by  USPS  employees.  Bot- 
tom: PCI  Karl  Paulson  checks  a bin  of  incom- 
my  parcel  mad  at  the  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Bulk 
Mad  Center. 
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Sigonella  (on  Sicily)  in  Italy;  Rota, 
Spain;  Subic  Bay,  R.P.  and  Yoko- 
hama, Japan — serve  as  the  concentra- 
tion and  dispatch  centers  for  all  FPO 
mail  coming  from  and  going  to  Navy 
units  overseas.  Smaller  postal  centers 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
assist  in  moving  FPO  mail  to  and  from 
the  United  States. 

The  system  encompassing  FPO  mail 
is  like  a jigsaw  puzzle.  Viewed  in- 
dividually, the  pieces  don’t  fit  any  pat- 
tern; together,  they  form  a clear  pic- 
ture. The  JMPAs  (Atlantic  and 
Pacific)  are  the  foundation  for  the 
puzzle.  The  gateways,  which  encom- 
pass them,  serve  as  the  axis  for  the  flow 
of  mail  to  and  from  Navy  personnel 
worldwide. 

Routing  information  is  used  by  the 
JMPAs  and  affiliates  to  get  mail  to 
fleet  units  deployed  around  the  world. 
According  to  spokesmen  for  the  FPO 
system,  routing  information  provided 
by  shipboard  postal  clerks  is  necessary 
to  establish  timely  mail  service  to  their 
units.  If  shipboard  postal  personnel 
don’t  keep  routing  authorities  in- 
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formed  of  changes  in  port  visits  and 
operational  commitments,  mail  service 
to  their  units  is  inevitably  delayed. 

“We  generally  try  to  get  mail  to  a 
port  of  call  no  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  advance  of  a ship’s  arrival  in 
that  port,’’  said  Clemente.  “We  work 
with  the  FMC  and  the  shipboard  postal 
personnel  as  closely  as  we  can  to  make 
sure  specific  time  frames  are  met. 

“If  a ship’s  schedule  is  changed  at 
the  last  minute  and  we  aren’t  in- 
formed, the  mail  sits  in  that  port  for 
additional  time  and  then  gets  routed 
back  to  us,  the  FMC  or,  sometimes,  to 
the  next  port  of  call.  Either  way,  the 
mail  is  delayed.  By  the  time  it  gets  to 
the  unit,  it’s  probably  outdated.’’ 

With  correct  routing  information, 
the  JMPAs  are  able  to  keep  the  gears 
of  mail  processing  and  delivery  run- 
ning smoothly.  Once  a letter  enters  the 
FPO  system  in  the  United  States  and  is 
marked  for  its  destination,  appropriate 
transportation  is  chosen  depending  on 
the  class  of  mail. 

Bulk  mail— parcel  post  and  second 
and  third  class  letter  mail — usually 
moves  via  surface  transportation.  This 
involves  a complicated  web  of  sched- 
uling. Bulk  mail  is  usually  contain- 
erized and  shipped  by  sea  to  its  des- 
tination. Delayed  mail  is  a frequent 
problem  because  transportation  for 
containerized  shipments  is  scheduled 


once  a week  or  sometimes  less. 

At  the  BMC  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  a 
Navy  postal  clerk  spoke  over  the  phone 
to  a representative  of  a shipping  line 
used  to  transport  bulk  mail  to  overseas 
Navy  units.  The  tone  of  his  voice  belied 
the  complexity  of  the  job  he  had  as  a 
coordinator  of  shipping  mail  in  the 
FPO  system. 

A ship,  scheduled  to  carry  several 
containers  of  bulk  mail  to  a Mediter-  ; 
ranean  port,  was  late  arriving  in  port.  ' 
The  concern  in  the  postal  clerk’s  tone  I 
ot  voice  said  that  something  was 
wrong. 


Below:  PCI  Karl  Paulson  logs  the  arrival  date 
of  a container  ship  slated  to  deliver  FPO  mad 
from  overseas.  Right:  PCCM  Doyt  Ladd,  a 
former  member  of  the  JMPA  in  New  York, 
monitors  outgoing  parcel  mad.  Bottom  right: 
One  FPO  pipeline  comes  to  an  end  on  the 
flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


When  a container  ship  is  delayed, 
the  mail  manifested  for  the  ship  be- 
comes old  news  as  it  waits  for  the 
ship’s  arrival.  In  this  case  a ship  had 
been  delayed  by  almost  10  days  and  the 
mail  manifested  on  it  at  the  BMC  had 
been  sitting  in  the  center  awaiting  ship- 
ment. 

The  BMCs  of  USPS  at  Jersey  City 
and  Richmond,  Calif.,  are  other  com- 
plicated segments  in  the  FPO  puzzle. 
At  each.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel — along  with  other  service 
postal  representatives — monitor  the 
flow  of  JMPA  mail  through  the 
centers.  They  confirm  shipping  dates 
for  containerized  mail  going  overseas, 
keep  schedules  of  ships  bringing  mail 
to  the  U.S.  and  conduct  surveys  to 
determine  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
bulk  mail  to  reach  its  destination  once 
it  has  left  the  BMC. 

“It’s  also  up  to  the  BMC  personnel 
to  see  that  the  FPO  mail  routed 
through  the  center  moves  as  quickly  as 
possible,’’  said  Postal  Clerk  First  Class 
Karl  Paulson,  petty  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Navy  mail  at  the  BMC  at  Jersey 
City. 

By  filling  the  large  bulk  mail  con- 
tainers to  maximum  and  finding  alter- 
native means  of  transportation  for 
containerized  mail  if  a ship’s  late  ar- 
rival could  cause  a delay  in  the  flow  of 
mail,  the  BMCs  keep  the  mail  moving. 

Paulson  said  delays  created  by  a lack 


of  available  ships  and  containers  or 
scheduling  problems  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  frequently  interpreted  as 
poor  service. 

“Sometimes,  while  we’re  waiting  for 
a container  to  be  filled  with  mail,  third 
class  mail  or  packages  at  the  bottom  of 
that  container  may  have  to  sit  for  a 
week  or  more.  By  the  time  the  con- 
tainer is  filled,  shipped  and  received  at 
the  other  end,  mail  on  the  bottom  is 
postmarked  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  mail  on  top. 

“It’s  a problem  we  really  can’t  solve; 
we  have  to  use  available  containers  and 
fill  them  to  capacity.’’ 

Like  their  counterparts  at  the  BMCs, 
Navy  personnel  serving  as  airport 
monitors — a role  that  will  be  assumed 
by  USPS  in  the  near  future — also  make 
sure  the  mail  moves  as  smoothly  and 
quickly  as  possible.  Working  on  a 
rotating  schedule  during  normal  com- 
mercial flight  operations,  the  monitors 
make  sure  the  mail  doesn’t  get  bottle- 
necked in  daily  airport  operations. 

“When  an  airport  monitor  finds 
mail  that  has  not  been  put  on  a 
scheduled  flight  or  has  been  over- 
looked, we  make  sure  the  people 
expecting  the  mail  are  aware  of  the 
delay.  Then  we  get  the  mail  on  the  next 
available  flight,’’  said  Gunnery 
Sergeant  Robert  Hopper,  senior  air- 
port monitor  at  JMPA  New  York. 

Cruising  between  mammoth  jetliners 


sitting  at  terminal  boarding  gates. 
Hopper  steered  his  black  sedan  toward 
an  airliner  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Naples  later  that  afternoon. 

“Delays  because  of  misplaced  mail 
at  the  airport  arc  not  common  oc- 
currences,’’ he  said.  “There  have  been 
times,  though,  that  mail  has  been 
routed  on  the  wrong  carrier.  When  that 
happens  it  has  to  be  taken  off  that 
airliner,  put  on  another  and  forwarded 
on  to  its  destination.  But  we  keep  a 
close  eye  on  mail  loading,  so  that 
doesn’t  happen  very  often.’’ 

Like  any  system  that  caters  to  a large 
mass  of  people,  the  FPO  system  is  fal- 
lible. Mistakes  are  made  and  problems 
arise  but  members  of  both  the  East  and 
West  coast  FPO  systems  emphasized 
that  their  organizations  provide  the 
best  mail  service  they  can  for  Navy 
people. 

Another  reason  mail  is  delayed  in  the 
FPO  system  is  because  it  is  improperly 
addressed  or  because  the  address  can’t 
be  deciphered  by  USPS  workers.  In 
this  case  mail  will  be  returned  to 
sender. 

“The  troops  at  the  JMPAs  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  the  sailors  they 
work  for,’’  said  Clemente.  “We  all 
know  how  important  a letter  can  be. 
So,  when  a little  extra  effort  has  to  be 
made  to  get  the  mail  out,  the  men  and 
women  at  the  FPOs  give  it.’’ 

On  one  occasion,  after  a small  sup- 
port detachment  of  Navy  personnel  in 
New  Jersey  complained  of  erratic  mail 
service  from  old  FPO  New  York,  mem- 
bers of  the  FPO  staff  tracked  down  the 
unit’s  mail — which  had  been  misrouted 
during  a recent  change  of  facilities  in 
FPO  New  York.  Several  of  them  load- 
ed the  mail  on  a vehicle  and  delivered  it 
personally  to  the  unit. 

“That  was  a very  unusual 
situation,’’  said  Clemente.  “But,  it  was 
through  the  concern  of  the  individuals 
here  that  the  unit  received  its  mail. 

“In  short,  the  FPO  systems  are  here 
to  do  their  best.  Whether  the  customer 
is  an  E-2  or  an  0-6  makes  no  dif- 
ference. We  want  to  provide  the  best 
mail  service  we  can.’’ 

—Story  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
— Photos  by  PHC  Ken  George 
and  JO  I Cabo' 
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Subjects 

A 

“A”  Schools  - 1:4;  11:36 
A-4F  Skyhawk  - 11:20 
Abdella,  Deborah  AMH  3 - 12:22 
Absentee  Ballot  - 3:31 
Accident  - 3:4 
ACU-Two  - 10:44 

Ad\ancernent  Quotas  - 4:2;  7:3; 
10:26;  12:36 

Aegis  - 3:3;  4:3 

Aerobic  Dancing  - 6:38;  1 1:48 

AFEES  - 6:44 

Aircraft  - 2:28;  3:27,  40;  5:12, 
(BC);  12:22 

Aircraft  Carrier  - 4:12;  5:10;  11:32 
Aircrew  - 4:4,  9 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  - 10:(FC), 
37 

Air  Wing  -7:15 
Allotments  - 6:48 
ALNAV  097/79  - 1:4;  5:2;  6:3 
mphibs  - 4:19;  5:23;  10:44;  11:44 
Anderson,  W.S.  Adm.  - 3:22 
Archery  - 6:33 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  - 
5:19 

Armament  - 4:21 
Around  the  World  - 12:40 
Assistant  SecNav  - 1:6;  12:22 


Automobiles  - 1 1:37 
Aviator  - 5:12;  1 1:36 
Aviation  - 4:48 
Aviation  Training  - 4:(FC) 
Avenger.  Grumman  TBM  - 5:15 
Awards  - 1:4,  24,  40;  2:  (IF),  5, 
29;  3:4,  18,  21;  5:22,  24,  25; 
7:4,  17,  44,  (IB);  12:22 

B 

Badges  - 12:(IB) 

Bangor,  Wash.  - 1:20 
BAQ  - 4:3;  11:37 
Bartholomew,  C.A.  Cdr.  - 7:37 

Basketball  - 3:11;  5:24;  7:17; 
12:22 

Battle  Group  - 5:30,  32;  6:2,  29; 
7:12,  (IB) 

Battle  E - 4:35 

Battles  - 1:48;  2:19;  5:17;  6:25; 
7:31;  10:21;  11:44 

Bay  City  Dozen  - 7:18 
Beaman,  T.  ADI  - 4:(FC) 
Behavior  Skill  Training  - 4:44 
Bell,  Ship’s  3:20 
Bells,  Time  - 11:(1B) 

Beneficial  Suggestions  - 5:22; 
11:36 

Benson-Schlax,  N.  Lt.  4:16,  (BC) 
Bicycling  - 6:40;  5:23 
Bigley,  T.J.  Vice  Adm.  - 10:12 
Bishop,  C.  YNl  - 2:30 


Black,  D.  MCPON  - 11:9 
Blacks  - 2:6,  (BC) 

Blue  Angels  - 4:31;  11:(FC),  20 
Boat  People  - 1 :20,  24 
Bobsled  - 3:(BC) 

Bonds  - 6:48 
Boxing  - 3:1 1 

Boyette,  J.  Lt.  Cmdr.  (Ret.)-  10:41 
Brookins,  G.  CT2  - 7:16 
Brothers  - 5:23;  10:43 
Brown,  T.F.  Ill  Rear  Adm.  - 6:43 
BTs  - 1:48 

Buchanan,  E.O.  Capt.  - 7:18 
Burke,  Arleigh  Adm.  - 6:2 
Byrd,  R.E.  Adm.  - 3:48 

c 

C-m  Hercules  - 11:32 
C-9B  - 12:22 
Cake  Baking  - 12:20 
Camels  - 7:47 
Camping  - 5:23  6:4,  8 
Canoeing  - 3:46 
Carter,  J.  President  - 7:12 

Catalina,  Consolidated  PBY  - 
5:15 

Caverly,  M.K.  - 4:16,  (BC) 

Census  - 2:10 
CHAMPUS  - 1:2 
Chaplains  - 5:19 

Chapman,  F.  MARS  Coord.  - 
11:34 

Chatham,  W.L.  Capt.  - 5:34 

Chewning,  R.W.  Rear  Adm.  - 
10:22 

Chinhae,  S.  Korea  - 4:33 
Christmas  Greetings  - 2:3 
Chuting  Stars  - 1:32,  (BC) 

Civil  War  - 7:46 
Clary,  David  A.  - 12:34 
Claytor,  W.G.  Jr.  - 1:6;  5:4,  22; 
7:(IB) 

Clegg,  W.L.  Cmdr.  - 10:46 

CNO  - 1:40;  2:4;  5:5,  8,  10,  31; 

6:29;  7:(FC),  20;  12:22 
Cobb,  M.  SA  - 12:44 
Coleman,  Norman  A.  Rear  Adm. 

- 12:22 

Commendations  - 3:4 
Commissary  - 5:5 
Commissioning  - 3:21,  25;  4:2; 

7:5;  10:28;  12:20,  24 

Community  Relations  -3:19;  6:30, 
31;  7:19,  24,  (BC);  10:20,  43; 
11:32 

ComNavAirLant  - 4:31 
ComPhibGru-Two  - 7:2 
Computer  Whiz  - 12:22 
ComSta,  EastPac  - 1:39 
Cook,  Peter  - 4:12 
Cook,  S.  Lt.  Cmdr.  4:12 

Corsair,  Chance-Vought  F4U  - 
5:14 

Cosby,  B.W.  RM3  - 5:25 
Counselors  - 3:34 


Craycraft,  E.  RMC  - 7:19 
Crow,  T.S.  MCPON  - 11:2 
Cullen,  C.  Capt.  - 5:23 
Curaco  - 5:25 
Cutting,  J.P.  Ensign  - 7:7 

D 

Decommissionings  - 1:41;  4:22; 
5:42 

DEERS  - 1:2;  10:26 

DeLong,  D.E.  FTC  - 12:36 

Deperming  - 10:30 

Deployment  Ribbon  - 7:(IB) 

DepSecDef  - 5:4;  7:(1B) 

DesRon-10  - 10:3 

DesRon-23  - 6:2 

DesRon-25  - 4:37 

Detailers  - 11:34 

deWeldon,  F.W.  - 1:38 

Dewey,  G.  Adm.  - 2:16 

Diego  Garcia  - 12:2 

Diving  & Salvage  Training  - 6:3; 
7:37 

DOD  Budget  - 1:4 
Dolphins  - 4:29 
Doyle,  J.A.  - 12:22 

E 

Eberstadt  Committee  - 1 :6 
Edminster,  J.  - 5:23 
Edminster,  M.  - 5:23 
Education  - 2:42;  4:32 
Elections  - 3:21 
Elk  Hills  - 2:32 
Emery,  George  Cmdr.  - 12:40 
Energy  - 1:3;  2:32;  3:18,  19;  4:19, 
30;  5:2,  3;  6:2,  7;  10:22,  23 
Energy  Conservation  Awards  - 
1:5;  4:19 

Energy  Monitoring  and  Control 
Systems  - 3:18 

Enlisted  - 5:25;  6:(FC),  12;  7:19; 
12:39,  48 

Enlisted,  Maintenance  - 11:20 
Experimental  Diving  Unit  - 7:37 

F 

F-14  Deperming  - 10:35 
FA-18  - 2:48 

FACSFac  San  Diego  - 2:5 
Family  - 1:17;  2:27,  30;  3:21,4:18; 

5:(1F),  23;  6:27 
Family  Services  Center  - 1:17 
Federal  Offices  (Recreation)  -6:11 
Ferry,  F.  Cmdr.  - 4:4 
Fighter,  Grumman  F3F  - 5:14 
First  Cruise  - 12:26 
Firth  J.  AC2  - 10:(FC) 

Flag  Day  - 6:(BC) 


■A 


ALL  HANDS 


Ratley,  J.H.  Ill  Capt.  - 11:32 
Fleet  Assets  - 2:2;  5:7 
Reet  Master  Chiefs  - 7:4;  11:9 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  - 3:29; 
10:20 

Fletcher,  F.J.  Rear  Adm.  - 11:44 
FleTraGru  Pearl  Harbor  - 2:5 
Flight  Deck  Crewmen  - 4:12; 
5:(1B) 

Flight  Engineers  - 4:4,  10;  10:48; 
12:48 

Flying  Boat,  Consolidated  P2Y  - 
5:13 

Flying  Boat,  Curtiss  F-5L  - 5:13 
Flying  Boat,  NC  -5:13 
Football  - 3:11 
Fort  McHenry  - 10:9 
Freeman,  D.L.  Adm.  - 12:36 
Frocking  - 6:3 
Funding  - 7:3,  5 

Fury,  North  American  FJ  - 5:14 

G 

Gaeta,  Italy  - 10:40 
Garrett,  L.O.  Cmdr.  - 6:24 
Gasohol  - 6:2 
Gasoline  - 1:3;  6:7 
Gearing  Destroyers  - 5:44 
Geothermal  Energy  - 5:3 
G.l.  Bill  - 10:21 
Golden  Anchor  - 2:5;  3:11 
Golf  - 3:11 

Great  Lakes  Cruise  - 3:14 
Great  White  Fleet  - 4:38 
Griggs,  T.  Lt.  Cmdr.  - 10:42 

Guadalcanal,  Battle  of  - 5:17; 
11:44 

Guam  -10:43 
Guantanamo  Bay  - 3:27 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  - 4:32 
Guard  III  - 3:5;  6:21;  7:4 
Guest  Cruise  - 11:30,  32 
Gureck,  W.A.  Rear  Adm.  - 5:2 

H 

Hall,  K.L.  Ensign  - 7:7 
Halsey,  W.F.  Adm.  - 7:34 
Hamilton,  J.D.M.  Cmdr.  - 7:38 

Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum  - 
10:24 

Hathaway,  D.C.  Cmdr.  - 5:19 
Haynes,  W.O.  BUCS  - 6:31 

Hayward,  T.B.  Adm.  - 5:8;  7:20; 

12:22,  29,  39 
HCU-2  - 5:27 
Health  Care  - 10:26 
Helicopters  - 3:27 
Hellcat.,  Grumman  F6F  - 5:14 
Helldiver,  Curtiss  F8C  - 5:13 
Herman,  P.  Capt.  6:17 
Heroine  - 5:24 

Herrington,  C.K.  OSC  - 10:19 
Hettche,  L.R.  Dr.  - 5:25 


Hidalgo,  E;  - 1:6;  5:6,  32;  7:12, 
(IB) 

Hispanic  - 7:24,  (BC) 

Hockey  - 3:11 

Hogg,  J.R.  Rear  Adm.  - 4:10 
Holbert,  W.H.  Cmdr.  - 4:45 
Holystoning  - 5:43;  7:47 
Honors  - 2:(IB) 

Hopper,  Grace,  Capt.  12:22 
Hornet,  McDonnell-Douglas 
F/A-18  - 5:16 
Horseshoes  - 12:22 
Household  Goods  - 2:39 
Housing  - 10:41 
Huey,  E.P.  Capt.  - 4:24 
Hustvedt,  J.  Rear  Adm.  - 12:33 

I 

ID  Cards  - 3:3 
Incentive  Program  - 11:33 
Indian  Ocean  - 5:2,  4 
Ingersoll,  D.  Vice  Adm.  - 12:33 
Internal  Relations  - 11:30 

J 

JAGC  - 5:5 
Japan  - 2:30;  10:43 
Japanese  Welcome  - 5:30 
Johnson,  J.  Capt.  - 5:39;  11:12 
Junior  Enlisted  Advisor  - 6:19 
Justice,  C.F.  Midshipman  - 5:24 
Justice,  K.D.  AZ2  - 5:24 

K 

Karate  - 3:11 

Kearns,  W.A.  Jr.  Capt.  - 3:25 
Keflavik,  Iceland  - 1:12;  5:3 
Kenya — Port  Visit  - 3:2 
Key  - 12:(IB) 

Kinnear,  G.E.R.  Vice  Adm.  - 
7:15 

Kinnebrew,  T.  Rear  Adm.  - 5:24 
Korrel,  J.F.  Jr.  Cmdr.  - 7:26 
Kwajalein  Atoll  - 4:32 

L 

LaMaddalena,  Italy  - 12:22 
Laser  Welding  - 5:25 
Launching  - 4:2;  5:10 
Lawrence,  W.P.  Rear  Adm.  - 
10:(1F),  40 

Lee,  Sherman,  PCCS  -12:8 
LES  - 4:{IB) 

Lewis,  H.S.  Capt.  - 11:44 
Liberty  - 1:13 
Liberty  Ships  - 7:45 

Limited  Duty  Officer  - 2:4;  10:3; 
11:36 

LSDs  - 4:19 
Lund,  A.J.  - 4:38 


M 

MacArthur,  D.T.  OSC  -10:19 
Mail  - 2:5;  7:19 
Main  Battery  - 11:48 
Manatra  II  - 12:22 
Manila  Bay,  Battle  of  - 2:16 
Marathon  - 1:(IF) 

Mardi  Gras  - 6:31 
Marine  Hymn  - 7:44 
Mariner,  Martin  PBM  - 5:15 
Marines  - 4:48;  6:(IF) 

Marlin,  Martin  P5M  - 5:16 
Marrieds  -11:4 
Marshall,  J.  Ensign  - 7:16 
Material  - 2:22 

McDonald,  W.  L.  Vice  Adm.  - 
4:10 

McKee,  A.l.  Rear  Adm.  - 4:2 
MCPON  - 11:3 
MCPONs,  Former  - 11:9 
Medal  of  Honor  - 7:44 
Medical  - 5:4 
Medicine  - 2:48;  3:48;  7:6 
Mess  Management  Specialists  - 
3:18;  10:42;  12:22 

MIAs  - 10:40 

Middendorf,  J.  William  II  - 5:5 
MidEastFor  - 10:22 
Midshipmen  - 5:24;  7:{IF);  12:22 
Military  Affiliate  Radio  System  - 
11:34 

Military  Enlisted  Processing 
Command  - 6:42 

Military  vs.  Civilian  Pay  - 10:7 
Miller,  F.H.  Rear  Adm.  - 11:33 
Mines  - 1 1:14 

Missiles  - 1:4,  41;  4:1;  10:28 

Morison,  S.E.  Rear  Adm.  - 
7:32;  12:20 

Mountain  Climbing  - 5:23 
Mountbatten,  Adm.  - 5:48 
Mutual  Aid  Association  - 12:39 

N 

NAPS  - 5:24 
NAS  Agana,  Guam  - 2:5 
NAS  Brooklyn  - 4:31 
NAS  Chase  Field  - 1:5 
NAS  Lemoore  - 10:41 
NAS  Norfolk  - 12:22 
NAS  Patuxent  River  - 1 :39 
NAS  Whidbey  Island  - 12:22 
Naval  Academy  - 3:18,  22;  7:(IF), 
46 

Naval  Aviation  - 5:12 
Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center  - 
11:14 

Naval  Districts  - 6:3 
Naval  Facility  Cape  Hatteras  - 
11:38,  (BC) 

Naval  History  - 3:48,  (IB);  6:23 

Naval  Militia  - 6:23 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  - 2:32 


Naval  Research  Lab  - 5:25 
Naval  Reserve  - 4:31;  6:23,  30; 

7:5 

Naval  Weapons  Station, 

Charleston  - 12:22 
Navets  - 5:46 
NavFac  - 2:32 

Navigator,  Beech  C-45  - 5:15 
Navy  Band  - 5:22 
Navy  Birthday  - 10:(IB) 

Navy  Exchange  - 2:3;  7:3;  10:28 
Navy  Memorial  - 5:5 
Navy  Relief  - 2:2,  42;  4:32 
Navy  Science  Award  - 3:18 
Naylor,  G.  BMC  - 2:6,  (BC) 
Neighbours,  M.E.  UTC  - 10:19 
Neptune  Festival  - 12:12 
Neptune,  Lockheed  P2V  - 5:15 
NETC  Newport  - 4:30 
Ney  Award  - 1:39;  12:22 

Nimitz,  C.W.  Fleet  Adm.  - 
1:38;  7:33 

NJROTC  - 2:3 
NMCB-4  - 2:5 
NMPC  - 1:5 
Norfolk,  Va.  - 12:12 
NOS  Indian  Head  - 10:22 
NPD  Hong  Kong  - 12:7 
NTC  Orlando  - 5:46 

o 

OCS  - 4:17 

O’Kane,  R.  Lt.  Cmdr.  - 4:27 
Oldest  - 2:29;  4:22;  12:30 
On  to  Tokyo  - 7:32 
OpSail  ’80-7:14 
Orion,  P-3  - 1:20;  3:41;  4:4 
OTSU-2  - 3:40 
Overhaul  - 3:(FC),  6 
Overseasmanship  - 12:8 

P 

PACE  - 1 :5 

Panther,  Grumman  F9F  - 5:14 
Parachutes  - 1:32,  37 
Parker,  J.K.  Rear  Adm.  - 10:3, 
(BC) 

Parks  - 6:9 

Pay  - 2:5,  48;  3:2;  4:2,  (IB);  5:4; 

6:48;  7:2;  10:29;  11:37 
PCS  Transfer  - 10:28 
Pearl  Harbor  - 11:(IF) 

Personnel  Exchange  Program  - 
3:3 

Phantom  II,  McDonnel  F-4  - 5:16 
Phillips,  J.  YNl  - 3:45 
Pilgrim,  J.  ATCM  - 10:37 
Pilots  - 2:48 
Pingpong  - 3:1 1 
Plane  Captain  - 12:22 
Poplawski,  S.  Lt.  - 7:17 
Postal  Clerk  - 12:8 
POWs  - 10:40 
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Pozzi,  L.  ASCM  - 7:16 
President  Carter  - 7:12 
Propulsion  -4:19 

R 

Race  - 5:24 

Racquetball  - 3:11;  6:35 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  - 5:4 
Rates  - 2:22;  3:19 

Rating  Groups  - 1:(IB);  3:5;  4:31; 
5:(IB);  10:26 

Rauber,  J.A.  AZ2  - 11:32 
ReadEx  1-80  - 5:25 
Readiness  - 5:6 
Reason,  P.  Cmdr.  - 6:17 
Records  - 7:5;  1 1 :32 

Recruiters  of  Year  - 3:28;  10:48; 
12:36 

Recruiting  - 1:48;  2:(BC);  6:43; 

7:18;  10:27;  11:33;  12:36 
Recruiting  Areas  - 3:30 
Reduced  Fuel  Consumption  - 1:3 
Reenlistment  - 4:(1F) 

Reenlistment  Bonus  - 4:3 
Refugees  - 1:20,  24;  7:2 
Regatta  - 1 :38;  5:24 
Repair  Parties  - 6:(IB) 
Replenishments  - 5:39 
Rescues  - 1:20,  24;  7:18 
Reservists  - 12:48 
Retention  - 12:22,  36 
Retirement  - 2:3,  37,  44;  4:22;  7:2 
RH-53D  Minesweeping 
Helicopters  - 11:17 

Rights  & Benefits  - 8/9 
Rollerskating  - 6:39 
Romania  - 1:13 
ROTC  - 12:22 
Running  - 3:11;  6:37 

S 

Sailing  - 3:17 

Sailors  of  Year  - 4:48;  10:18 
Salvaging  - 5:27 
Savo  Island  - 1 1:44 
Schlax,  T.  Lt.  - 4:18 
Schools  - 1:48;  2:48 
Science  Cruisers  - 3:18 
Seabees  - 4:48;  6:31;  12:2 
Sea  Knight  - 5:41 
Seaplane,  Curtiss  R-6  - 5:13 

SecNav  - 1:(FC),  7;  5:6,  10,  22, 
7:(IB);  10:(IF),  18 

Self-Help  - 3:6 

Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  - 2:6, 

(BC) 

Sergeants  Major  Academy  - 11:37 
Service,  J.E.  Rear  Adm.  - 2:28 
Sharpe,  R.  Jr.  Cmdr.  - 10:4 
Ships,  General  - 4:3;  5:2,  6,  26, 

43;  6:12;  7:5,  45;  11:(IF) 

Ships,  Model -6:31;  11:32 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center  - 2:22 


Silver  Anchor  - 12:22 
Sinclair,  A.  Rear  Adm.  - 11:44 
Skyhawk,  Douglas  A4  - 5:16 
Sky  raider,  Douglas  AD  - 5:15 
Small,  W.N.  Vice  Adm.  - 10:40 
Smithsonian  Institution  - 5:26 
Smoking  - 10:27 
Snowmobile  - 1:12;  5:48 
Soccer  - 3:11 
Softball  - 5:23 
Solid  Shield  - 12:11 
South  Pacific  - 4:37 
Spare  Parts  - 2:22 

Sports  - 1:12;  2:28;  3:6,  16,  20, 
32,  46;  5:23,  24,  48;  6:4,  30, 
32;  10:41 

Sports  Carnival  - 12:22 
Sprague,  C.A.F.  Vice  Adm.  - 4:2 
Spruance-c\nss  - 1:3 
Stag  hound  - 7: 16 
STAR  - 6:21 

Stewart,  G.W.  Capt.  - 10:40 
Submarine  Duty  - 3:45;  4:22,  29 
Submarines  - 1:3,  4;  4:22;  7.T8; 
12:40 

Summer  Ceremony  - 5:22 
Supply  - 5:39 
Surrender  - 7:31 
Swim  Call  - 3:18 
Swimming  - 5:23;  6:32 

T 

TACRon-21  - 7:2 
Tall  Ships  - 10:12 
Tarquin,  D.C.  Cmdr.  - 4:32 
Tarr,  L.  AEC  - 7:17 
Task  Group  - 5:39 
Tennis  - 2:28;  3:11;  6:39 
Thomas,  CTl  - 5:(IF) 

Thompson,  W.  Rear  Adm.  - 5:5 

Thorn,  J.  Lt.  - 4:2 

Tokyo  Bay  - 4:38;  6:12 

Tracker,  Grumman  S2  - 5:16 

Traditions  - 7:46 

Train,  H.D.  Adm.  - 4:47;  6:(IF) 

Training  - 4:4,  10;  5:25,  46;  6:3; 
7:6;  10:37;  11:37 

Training  Command  - 5:46;  6:43 
Travel  - 3:5;  4:34,  37,  38;  5:25; 

6:15,  30;  12:40 
Travel  Funding  - 1:4 
Triad,  Curtiss  A1  - 5:12 
Tribute  to  Eight  - 7:41 
Trident  Missiles  - 1 :4 
Trident  Subs  - 1:3,  4;  3:14 
Trost,  A.H.  Vice  Adm.  - 5:30 
Tug  Boats  - 6:15 
Tug-of-war  - 12:22 
Turner,  J.  Lt.  Cmdr.  - 5:37 
Turner,  R.K.  Rear  Adm.  - 11:44 
Twins  - 3:21;  10:48 


u 

UDT  Det.  Two  - 7:2 

Unaccompanied  Personnel 
Housing  (UPH)  - 3:21 
Uniforms  - 3:48;  5:3 

University  of  Health  Sciences  - 
7:6 

V 

VA  Birthday  - 10:21 
Vacations  - 6:4 

Variable  Housing  Allowance  - 4:3 
Verburg,  J.L.  STl  - 5:22 
Vinson,  Carl  - 5:10 
Voice  of  America  - 2:29 
Volleyball  - 3:11;  5:23;  12:22 
Voting  - 1 :26;  3:31 

w 

Walker,  R.J.  MCPON  - 11:11 
Waterskiing  - 10:41 
Watkins,  J.D.  Adm.  - 10:18 
Weightlifting  - 3:1 1 

Welcoming  - 5:30,  32;  6:27;  7:12, 
24;  12:40 

Wertheim,  R.H.  Rear  Adm.  - 1:4 
White  House  Fellows  - 10:28 
White,  R.W.  Jr.  MCPO  - 7:4 
Whittet,  J.D.  MCPON  - 11:10 
Wind  Power  - 3:19 
Winter  Olympics  - 3:32 
Wisely,  D.  Cmdr.  - 11:20 

Women,  Enlisted  - 2:(FC),  5,  12; 
3:45;  5:24;  11:5 

Women,  Officers  - 2:4;  4:16;  7:16 
World  War  II  Cruisers  - 5:43 
Wrestling  - 3:1 1 

Y 

Yachting  - 7:16 
Yokosuka,  Japan  - 5:2 
Young,  D.  Capt.  - 4:31 

z 

Zumwalt  Award  - 3:21 

Ships/Squadrons 

A 

Agerholm  (DD  826)  - 5:42 
Ainsworth  (FF  1090)  - 10:3 

Albany  (CG  10)  - 3:21;  5:42; 

10:40 

Albert  David  (FF  1050)  - 6:2 
America  (CV  66)  - 6:(FC) 
Arkansas  (CGN  41)  - 6:12 

Arthur  IV.  Radford  (DD  968)  - 
1:3 

Ashtabula  (AO  51)  - 2:29 


B 

Badger  (FF  1071)  - 10:28 
Baton  Rouge  (SSN  689)  - 12:40 

Benjamin  Stoddert  (DDG  22)  - 
1:24 

Berkeley  (DDG  15)  - 3:2;  5:32 
Bigelow  (DD  942)  - 7:19 
Biloxi  (CL  80)  - 4:48 
Blueridge  (LCC  19)  - 1:41 
Boston  (CAG  1)  - 10:12 
Boulder  (LST  1190)  - 1:38;  7:2 
Bronstein  (FF  1037)  - 6:2 

c 

California  (CGN  36)  - 3:2;  7:12 
Canisteo  (AO  99)  - 10:4 

Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  - 5:10; 
7:44 

Charles  P.  Cecil  (DD  835)  - 5:42 

Chicago  (CA  29)  & (CA  136)  - 
3:48 

Cleveland  (C  19)  & (LPD  7)  - 
3:20 

Cochrane  (DDG  21)  - 4:37 

Comte  de  Grasse  (DD  974)  - 
2:(1F) 

Connecticut  - 4:38 
Conolly  (DD  979)  - 10:3 
Constellation  - 12:30 
Constitution  - 10:12 

Coral  Sea  (CV  43)  - 3:2;  5:2; 
7:16;  10:43 

Cowpens  (CVL  25)  - 1:48 

D 

Dale  (CG  19)  - 5:24 
Detector  (MSO  429)  - 1 :39 
Dixie  (AD  14)  - 12:22 
Dubuque  (LPD  8)  - 5:23 
Duluth  (LPD  6)  - 1:39 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVN  69)  - 4:12 

E 

Essex  (CV  9)  - 5:17 
Esteem  (MSO  438)  - 12:22 

F 

Fairfax  County  (LST  1193)  - 
3:14 

Fearless  (MSO  442)  - 3:21 
Fidelity  (MSO  443)  - 7:2 
Forrestal  (CV  59)  - 6:30 

Francis  Scott  Key  (SSBN  657)  - 
1:4;  3:41 

Frederick  (LST  1148)  - 7:18 

G 

George  Washington  (SSBN  598)  ■ 
4:48 


J 
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ALL  HANDS 


Groton  (SSN  694)  - 12:40 

H 

Halsey  (CG  23)  - 12:22 
Hamner{DD  718)  - 5:42 
Hamul  (AD  20)  - 7:45 

Harlan  County  (LST  1196)- 
3:(IF) 

Harry  E.  Yarnell  (CG  17)  - 6:15 
Hawkins  (DD  873)  - 5:42 
Henderson  (DD  785)  - 6:30 
Hepburn  (FF  1055)  - 12:22 
Hermitage  (LSD  34)  - 1:38 
Hewitt  (DD  966)  - 1:3;  11:(IF) 
Higbee  (DD  806)  - 5:42 
HM-12  - 11:15 
HM-14  - 11:15 
HM-16  - 7:15;  11:15 
Hollister  (DD  788)  - 5:42 
Hornet  (CVS  12)  - 1:38 
Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)  - 
12:22 

HS-9  - 7:15 
Hunley  (AS  31)  - 2:5 

I 

Illusive  (MSO  448)  - 7:2 

Independence  (CV  62)  - 3:20; 
11:32;  7:19 

Indiana  - 5:26 

J 

Jesse  L.  Brown  (FF  1089)  - 
10:18 

John  D.  Ford  (DD  228)  - 3:48 

John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  -3:6; 
6:5,  15;  7:12;  12:22 

John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  32)  - 
6:2 

John  R.  Craig  (DD  885)  - 5:42 
John  Young  (DD  973)  - 1 1:(IF) 
Josephus  Daniels  (CG  27)  - 10:6 
Jouette  (CG  29)  - 3:2;  5:32 

K 

Kearsarge  (CVA  33)  - 7:16 
Kilauea  (AE  26)  - 4:32;  11:30,  32 
Kinkaid  (DD  965)  - 1 1 :(IF) 

Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)  - 1:20,  39; 

2:5;  3:2;  5:32,  37 
Knox  (FF  1052)  - 6:27 

L 

Lawrence  (DDG  4)  - 7:2 
Leader  (MSO  490)  - 7:2 
Little  (DD  803)  - 4:48 
Lockwood  (FF  1064)  - 1:39 
Long  Beach  (CGN  9)  - 12:22 

L.  Y.  Spear  (AS  36)  - 2:(FC),  12; 
12:22 


M 

Mclnerney  (FFG  8)  - 2:2 
McKean  (DD  784)  - 1 :48 
Meredith  (DD  890)  - 5:42 
Mervine  (DD  489)  - 10:4 

Midway  (CV  41)  - 1:20;  3:2;6:27; 
10:43 

Miller  (DD  535)  - 3:48 
Milwaukee  (AOR  2)  - 3:4;  6:15 
Mississippi  (CGN  40)  - 6:12 
Missouri  (BB  63)  - 7:31 
Moinester  (FF  1097)  - 5:22 
Mount  Baker  (AE  34)  - 3:16 
Myles  C.  Fox  (DD  829)  - 5:42 

N 

Nassau  (LHA  4)  - 3:24;  4:32; 
6:(1F) 

New  Orleans  (LPFl  11)  - 7:18; 
10:42 

Niblack  (DD  424)  - 4:48 

Nimitz  (CVN  68)  - 1:38;  3:2;  5:2, 
23;  7:12,  19;  12:22 

o 

O’Bannon  (DD  987)  - 2:2 
Ohio  (SSBN  726)  - 1 :4 

Oklahoma  City  (CG  5)  - 1:41; 
5:42 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (FFG  7)  - 
3:14 

Olympia  - 2:17 

Ommaney  Bay  (CVE  79)  - 3:48 
Orion  (AS  18)  - 12:22 

P 

Papago  (ATF  160)  - 1:38 
Parsons  (DDG  33)  - 1:20;  6:27 
Paul  F.  Foster  (DD  964)  - 6:2 
Peary  (DD  226)  - 3:48;  10:48 
Peleliu  (LHA  5)  - 7:5;  12:26 
Piedmont  (AD  17)  - 1:38 
Pillsbury  (DD  227)  - 3:48 
Pluck  (MSO  464)  - 2:5 
Plymouth  Rock  (LSD  29)  - 3:27 
Pogy  (SSN  647)  - 3:18 
Ponce  (LED  15)  - 7:2 
Pope  (DD  225)  - 3:48 
Prairie  (AD  15)  - 10:28 
Puget  Sound  (AD  38)  - 10:40 

R 

Ralph  Talbot  (DD  390)  - 3:48 

Range  Sentinel  (TAGM  22)  - 
3:40 

Rathburne  (FF  1057)  - 1:40 

Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG  23)  - 
10:43 

Richmond  K.  Turner  (CG  20)  - 
1:13 


Roark  (FF  1053)  - 4:37;  10:40 

Robert  E.  Peary  (FF  1073)  - 
4:37 

Rockwall  (APA  230)  - 1:48 

S 

Saginaw  (LST  1188)  - 7:2 
Saipan  (LHA  2)  - 7:2;  11:32 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison  (FFG  13)  - 
12:20 

San  Diego  (AFS  6)  - 1:58 
San  Francisco  (SSN  711)  - 7:18 
San  Jose  (AFS  7)  - 5:39;  11:12 
Saratoga  (CV  60)  - 11:32 
Schofield  (FFG  3)  - 6:2 
Shakori  (ATF  162)  - 2:6 
South  Carolina  (CGN  37)  - 6:15 

Spartanburg  County  (LST  1192)  - 
3:27 

Stein  (FF  1065)  - 3:2;  5:32 
Sunfish  (SSN  649)  - 6:31 

T 

Tang  (SS  563)  - 4:22;  10:48 
Texas  (CGN  39)  - 3:2;  6:12;  4:34 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (SSBN  610)  - 
4:34 

Thomas  Jefferson  (SSBN  618)  - 
2:5 

Ticonderoga  (CV,  CVA,  CVS 
14)  - 3:48 

Tide  (AM  125)  - 11:17 
Triton  (SSN  586)  - 12:40 
Trout  (SS  566)  - 10:48 
Tucker  (DD  374)  - 11:17 

V 

VA-35  - 7:15 

VA-82  - 7:15 

VA-85  - 10:23 

VA-86  - 7:15 

VA-146  - 7:5 

Valdez  (FF  1096)  - 7:24 

VAQ-133  - 6:30 

VAQ-134  - 7:15 

VAW-112  - 7:15 

VC-5  - 7:17 

VF-41  - 7:15 

VF-84  - 7:15 

VF-161  - 2:5 

VFP-63  - 7:15 

Virginia  (CGN  38)  - 6:12 

VP-6  - 1:20 

VP-9  - 1:20 

VP-17  - 2:29 

VP-22  - 1 :20 

VP-24  - 4:6 

VP-30  - 4:4 

VP-50  - 1:20 

VR-24  - 3:48 

VR-56  - 12:22 

VS-24  - 7:15 


Vulcan  (AR  5)  - 1:38 

w 

Wabash  (AOR  5)  - 1:20;  3:2; 
5:34 

Wadleigh  (DD  689)  - 4:48 
Wahoo  (SS  565)  - 10:48 
Wasp  (CV  7)  - 4:48 
Whipple  (FF  1062)  - 1:24;  2:5 
Whitehurst  (DE  634)  - 4:48 

White  Plains  (AFS  4)  - 1:20;  2:5, 
5:2;  11:48;  12:41 

Worden  (CG  18)  - 1:20;  12:37 

Y 

Yorktown  (CV  5)  - 5:17 


Navy  Rights  and  Benefits 

August/September  1980 
Special  Issue 

Educational  Opportunities  - 8/9:3 
Advancement  System  - 8/9:10 
Reenlistment  Incentives  - 8/9:17 
Paths  to  a Commission  - 8/9:21 
Officer  Promotions  - 8/9:26 
Pay  and  Allowances  - 8/9:33 
ID  Cards,  Commissaries  & 
Exchanges  - 8/9:42 
Medical  and  Health  Care  - 8/9:47 

PCS  Transfers  and  Housing  - 
8/9:56 

Family  Assistance  - 8/9:67 

Morale,  Recreation  and  Welfare  - 
8/9:74 

Survivor  Benefits  - 8/9:80 
Your  Retirement  - 8/9:88 
Veterans  Benefits  - 8/9:99 
Your  Obligations  - 8/9:107 
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Mail  Buoy 


Good  Life 


SiR:  I read  J02  P.M.  Callaghan’s  piece 
“Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  pp.  12-19  in  the 
June  1980  All  Hands  and  couldn’t  pass  up 
the  opportunity  to  say  how  much  I enjoyed 
it.  It  was  a fine  feature  piece,  flowing 
smoothly  from  a great  lead  to  an  all-too- 
quick  ending.— Douglas  P.  Starr,  Ph.D., 
N.  Texas  State  University 


Credit  Unions 


SiR:  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  extends 
its  compliments  and  congratulations  on  the 
August/September  “Rights  and  Benefits” 
issue— a comprehensive  and  well-done 
piece  of  work. 

But — as  the  largest  of  more  than  80  credit 
unions  which,  together,  serve  nearly  two 
million  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
(military  and  civilian,  both  active  and 
retired)  and  members  of  their  families— we 
find  that  credit  unions  were  not  mentioned 
until  the  last  chapter  of  the  issue. 

Member  owned-and-controlled  credit 
unions  provide  a real— and  too  often, 
unrecognized — benefit  to  service  families. 
They  encourage  thrift,  provide  an  attractive 
return  on  savings  and  a convenient  source 
of  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  they  fur- 
nish financial  counseling.  In  1979,  members 
of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  “family”  had 
more  than  $2  billion  in  savings  deposited 
with  their  credit  unions  and  an  equal 
amount  in  outstanding  loans.  Their  savings 
earned  approximately  $16  million  more 
than  they  would  at  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  their  loan  interest  charges 
were  approximately  $60  million  less.— Vice 
Adm.  V.A.  Lascara  (Ret.),  President,  Navy 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

• Perhaps  we  could  have  provided  credit 
unions  with  greater  exposure  but  AH  Hands 
constantly  treads  on  the  fine  line  between 
information  and  advertising — Ed. 


All  Hands,  Ihe  magazine  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  published  for  Ihe  inlormalion  and  inter- 
est of  all  members  of  the  Naval  service,  is  issued  monthly  by  Ihe  Office  of  Ihe  Chief 
of  Information,  Room  2E-329,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20350.  Issuance  of  this 
publication  is  approved  in  accordance  with  Department  of  the  Navy  Publications 
and  Printing  Regulations  P-35  (revised  May  1979),  Opinions  expressed  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Department  of  Ihe  Navy.  Reference  to  regulations,  orders  and 
directives  is  for  information  only  and  does  not  by  publication  herein  consiiuile 
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ALL  HANDS 


Six-year-old  Missy  Jabionski,  the  1981  March 
pf  Dimes  National  Poster  Child,  paid  a special  • 
call  on  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward,  during  her  recent  visit  to„~ 
Washington,  D.C.  Missy  lives  in  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  with  her  mother  and  father  and  9-year- 
old  sister  Nancy. 

— Photo  by  Dave  Wilson 


Saratoga’s  Arrival  in  Phill 


USS  Estocin  (FFG  15),  an  FFG  7 class  guided  missile  frigate,  passes 
Squirrel  Point  Light  on  the  Kennebec  River,  Maine.  The  445-foot 
warship,  powered  by  gas  turbine  engines,  is  designed  for  defense 
against  submarines,  aircraft  and  surface  ships.  — Photo  by  Ron  Farr. 
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Covers 

Front:  USS  Saratoga  family  gets  a first  look  at  Philadelphia  as  the  carrier  arrives  for  its  two- 
year  Service  Life  Extension  Program.  Photo  by  J02  P.  M.  Callaghan. 

Back:  USS  Ranger  heads  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  duty  with  the  Third  and  Seventh  Fleets. 
Photo  by  PHAN  Dan  Stanley. 
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Since  1767 


America’s  Oldest 


I'fipiiiHatiii 


In  1800,  workers  at  the  Gosport 
(Norfolk)  Navy  Yard  in  Virginia  had 
plenty  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
follow  including  this  one:  1 

“He  (the  worker)  shall  not  willfully  i| 
waste,  destroy,  nor  embezzle  any  part  = 
of  the  public  property,  nor  suffer  ! 
others  to  do  it;  he  is  not  to  break  the 
fence  of  the  yard,  or  enclosures,  nor 
take  off  any  boards,  etc.,  from  the  ^ 
same,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it,  ^ 
without  leave  being  first  obtained  from 
the  principal  officer  at  that  time  in  the 
yard.” 

In  other  words,  don’t  tear  the  place 
apart  unless  the  boss  says  it’s  OK. 

Founded  in  1767  by  an  enterprising 
Scotsman  who  knew  a good  harbor 
when  he  saw  one,  the  Gosport  yard  (its 
name  was  changed  after  the  Civil  War) 
was  first  “torn  apart”  by  British 
troops  in  1779.  Actually,  they  burned  it 
to  the  ground  and  didn’t  bother  to  ask 
anyone’s  permission. 

But  at  least  one  of  their  members,  an 
admiral  named  Collier,  was  upset  by 
the  destruction.  He  lamented  that 
“The  marine  yard  was  the  most  con- 
siderable one  in  America.  . . 5,000 
loads  of  fine  seasoned  oakknees  for 
shipbuilding,  an  infinite  quality  of 
planks,  masts,  cordage,  and  numbers 
of  beautiful  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks 
were  at  one  time  in  a blaze.  . .” 

It  wouldn’t  be  the  last  incident  of 
authorized  arson.  During  the  Civil 
War,  the  yard  was  twice  put  to  the 
torch — once  each  by  Union  and  rebel 
forces.  But  the  facility  rose  like  an  in- 

The  date  was  May  27,  1937;  USS  Blue  (DD  387) 
and  USS  Helm  (DD  388)  were  about  to  be 
launched. 
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He  explained  his  actions  six  days 
later  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon 
Welles:  . . not  having  the  means  at 

my  disposal  to  get  the  Merrimack,  Ger- 
mantown, and  Plymouth  to  a place  of 
safety,  I determined  on  destroying 
them,  being  satisfied  that  with  the 
small  force  under  my  command  the 
yard  was  no  longer  tenable. 

“I  then  commenced  spiking  the  guns 
in  the  yard  and  on  board  the  ships  in 
ordinary,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
(120  guns,  largest  U.S.  wooden  war- 
ship ever  built),  and  destroying  such 
arms  of  the  old  and  obsolete  pattern  as 
could  not  be  placed  on  board  the  Cum- 
berland (McCauley’s  flagship),  and 
throwing  them  overboard;  making  the 
destruction  of  other  things,  with  the 
exception  of  the  public  buildings,  as 
complete  as  possible.” 

To  a large  extent,  he  succeeded.  A 
great  number  of  stores,  ordnance  and 
facilities  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
fire.  Still,  Confederate  forces  salvaged 
and  used  many  supplies  and  arms  that 
remained  during  their  year  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Of  the  12  ships  lying  at  the  yard,  10 
were  burned  and/or  sunk,  including 
the  40-gun  steam  frigate  Merrimack. 
The  United  States,  launched  in  1797, 
was  ‘‘so  far  decayed  as  to  be 
worthless”  and  left  alone.  Cumberland 
was  the  only  vessel  to  leave  the  yard 
undamaged,  with  Commodore  Mc- 


dustrial  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  and  to- 
day is  still  one  of  America’s  ‘‘most 
considerable”  shipyards. 

Purchased  for  $12,000  in  1801  by  the 
federal  government  from  the  state  of 
Virginia,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  has 
evolved  into  a $1.5  billion  concern.  Its 
peak  was  reached  during  World  War  II 
when  production  exceeded  that  of  all 
its  previous  war  periods  combined.  The 
lowest  point  of  output  was  probably 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  yard 
changed  ownership  three  times  and  was 
twice  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  April  20,  1861 , Commodore  C.S. 
McCauley  decided  to  burn  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard  because  he  believed  it  was 
about  to  be  overrun  by  rebel  forces. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case,  but 
since  belief  is  often  stronger  than 
proof,  the  good  commodore  applied 
heat  to  his  command  and  gained  a true 
understanding  for  an  old  cliche  by 
watching  the  whole  thing  go  up  in 
smoke. 


Cauley  on  board.  But  Merrimack's 
ghost  returned  to  sink  it  the  following 
spring  in  the  form  of  ironclad  CSS 
Virginia. 

McCauley’s  decision  to  burn  the 
Gosport  yard  was  apparently  based  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  He  had  no 
idea  that  federal  reinforcements  were 
only  14  miles  away  when  he  evacuated 
his  command,  or  that  the  threat  of 
rebel  forces  was  more  imagined  than 
real.  This  was  due  in  part  to  his  staff. 
The  commodore  was  ‘‘surrounded  by 
officers  in  whom  he  confided,  believ- 
ing them,  up  to  the  very  hour  that  they 
resigned,  to  be  Union  men,  and  who 
were  advising  him  to  adopt  and  con- 
tinue the  temporizing  policy  which  was 
pursued.” 

According  to  William  H.  Peters,  a 
Confederate  paymaster  at  the  shipyard 
who  recorded  his  memories  of  the 
event  in  1891,  Virginia  troops  played 
tricks  to  make  the  Yankees  think  they 
were  a formidable  foe.  For  instance, 
transport  trains  moved  back  and  forth 
all  day — unloading  the  same  troops 
over  and  over  again. 

Peters  had  been  surprised  by  the 
Yankees’  drastic  move:  ‘‘The  aban- 
donment of  the.  . . Navy  Yard  and  its 
partial  destruction  by  the  Federal 
authorities  was  a most  unaccountable 
procedure.  . . Virginia  had  not,  nor  as 


Left:  An  1864  photograph  shows  buildings 
wrecked  during  the  Civil  War.  Above:  A 1918 
photograph  shows  USS  Craven  (DD  70)  under 
construction. 
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a matter  of  fact,  had  the  Confederate 
Government  the  means  of  capturing, 
or  of  even  seriously  menacing  the 
Federals  in  the  possession  of  this  vast 
establishment,  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  frigate  Cumberland — with  a 
full  crew  and  fully  equipped — and  also 
the  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania,  with 
batteries  and  men  sufficient  to  work 
them,  lay  abreast  the  yard  in  position 
to  effectually  protect  it,  and  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Portsmouth  in  case  of  an  at- 
tempt to  capture,  on  the  slightest  dem- 
onstration against  the  yard.” 

One  vessel  destroyed  in  1861  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  line-of-battle  ship 
ever  built  in  America,  USS  Delaware 
of  74  guns.  Launched  in  1820,  its  burnt 
hulk  was  raised  and  broken  up  by 
wreckers  in  1867.  Reportedly,  Dela- 
ware's live-oak  members  were  as  sound 
as  the  day  it  was  launched,  nearly  50 
years  before. 

Delaware  also  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  ship  placed  into 
America’s — for  that  matter,  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere’s — first  dry  dock 
in  1833.  Construction  of  the  dock  had 
been  started  six  years  earlier,  largely 
because  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Samuel  Southard’s  arguments. 

In  an  1825  reply  to  Congress, 
Southard  “called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  one  (dry  dock)  existed  in  the 
country,  though  the  arguments  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  building  one  or 
more  had  several  times  been  offered 
since  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  1798;  that  twice  ap- 
propriations had  been  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  construction  of  docks,  but 
the  amounts  appropriated  were  so 
smedl  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.” 

Southard  pointed  out  that  the  only 
available  method  for  below-waterline 
repair  on  large  ships  was  “heaving 
down” — turning  the  ship  on  its  side — 
an  expensive,  slow  and  dangerous 
operation.  But  with  a dry  dock,  he  ex- 
pltuned,  “work  might  be  performed  in 
a few  hours,  and  at  trifling  expense, 
which  would  take  weeks  by  the  process 
then  in  use.” 

Congress  bought  the  idea,  and 
footed  the  almost  $1  million  bill  which 
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turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  invest- 
ment; the  oldest  dry  dock  in  America  is 
still  in  daily  use. 

By  1840,  Gosport  Navy  Yard  had 
become  an  important  shipbuilding  con- 
cern. It  had  an  iron  store,  blacksmith 
and  coppersmith  shops;  five  timber 
sheds  and  a store  house;  mast  shop 
with  shed  for  masts  and  spars;  boat 
shop  and  boat  house;  workshop  for 
capstans,  rudders  and  other  heavy 
work,  plus  a clutter  of  small  sheds  and 
buildings  not  contemplated  in  the  "“ap- 
proved plans.” 


New  vessels  emerged  from  the  yard 
in  true  production-line  fashion:  sloop 
John  Adams,  rebuilt  frigate  Mace- 
donian, surveying  brig  Pioneer,  sloop 
Yorktown,  steam  frigate  Powhatan 
and  many  others. 

Until  1855.  That  was  the  year  when 
work  stopped  at  Gosport;  that  was  the 
year  an  unwanted  visitor  showed  up: 
yellow  fever. 

Below:  Crane  division  of  1921.  Bottom:  In- 
terned German  sea  raiders  and  crew’s  make- 
shift village,  circa  1915. 
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It  apparently  arrived  via  one  ship 
named  Ben  Franklin,  which  had  the 
' disease  on  board.  The  ship  was  im- 
mediately quarantined  until  authorities 
considered  the  danger  to  have  passed. 
They  didn’t  wait  long  enough.  Ben 
Franklin  was  allowed  to  discharge  its 
cargo  the  first  week  of  July.  A few 
’’  days  later,  yellow  fever  broke  out  in 


Gosport,  spreading  quickly  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk. 

The  Government  Printing  Office’s 
History  of  the  Gosport  Navy-Yard 
(1874)  records  that  the  fever  was 
“raging  without  sensible  abatement 
until  frost  set  in,  late  in  October. 

“Work  at  the  navy-yard  almost  en- 
tirely ceased,  the  panic  being  so  great 


that  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
mechanics,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  old  hands.  Almost 
everybody  who  could  do  so  left  the 
city.  . .’’ 

Fever  passed  and  so  did  civil  war; 
danger  from  outside  forces  became  a 
stranger  to  the  shipyard  as  it  was 
transformed  from  a mass  of  burnt-out 
wreckage  into  a giant  shipyard. 

Naval  construction  passed  from 
wood  to  steel,  and  technology  pointed 
the  way  for  humans  to  raise  the  ante  in 
a wartime  poker  game  with  more 
powerful  and  accurate  armament.  In 
1892,  the  evolution  of  fighting  ships 
took  a big  leap  when  Norfolk  turned 
out  the  Navy’s  first  battleship — USS 
Texas.  Six  years  after  its  commis- 
sioning, Texas  showed  exactly  how 
much  muscle  it  carried — along  with 
other  vessels  of  the  “New  Navy’’ — by 


Above:  USS  Texas,  Navy’s  first  battleship  and 
USS  Langley  (CV  1)  (right).  Navy’s  first  air- 
craft carrier,  were  products  of  the  Norfolk 
Shipyard.  Keel  o/ Texas  was  laid  in  1889; 
Langley  was  converted  from  collier  Jupiter  in 
1922. 
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helping  to  quickly  eliminate  a Spanish 
squadron  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago 
Bay,  Cuba. 

During  World  War  I,  a bit  of  “the 
Fatherland”  found  its  way  into  the 
Southern  port  city.  Two  German  sea 
raiders,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  and  Prinz 
Eitel  Frederick,  were  captured  in  1915 
and  interned  at  Norfolk. 

From  scraps  lying  about  the  yard, 
the  German  sailors  (about  1,(XX))  built 
themselves  a village  and  named  it 
“Eitel  Wilhelm.”  The  settlement  at- 
tracted many  visitors,  and  various 
social  events  were  held  between  cap- 
tives and  captors  during  the  Germans’ 
stay. 

Another  leap  in  ship  design  had  its 
start  at  the  Norfolk  yard.  Work  began 
in  1919  on  a modification  program  that 
drastically  changed  the  strategy  of 
naval  warfare.  The  collier  Jupiter  be- 
came the  world’s  first  aircraft  carrier  in 
1922:  USS  Langley  (CV  1).  Twenty 


years  later,  Langley  was  one  of  the 
Navy’s  first  losses  when  it  was  dam- 
aged beyond  repair  by  Japanese 
bombers  and  sank  about  75  miles  south 
of  Java. 

Part  of  FDR’s  National  Recovery 
Act  (the  NRA)  called  for  the  building 
and  launching  of  nine  destroyers  at 
Norfolk  during  1934-39.  Each  vessel 
had  a displacement  of  about  1,5(X) 
tons,  but  those  ships  probably  seemed 
a great  deal  larger  in  the  eyes  of 
workers  at  the  yard.  They  had  been  hit 
with  layoffs  and,  like  all  government 
workers  at  that  time,  they  took  a 15 
percent  cut  in  pay;  the  destroyers 
meant  relief  from  the  Depression. 

At  the  end  of  1932,  the  shipyard  had 
less  than  4,(X)0  workers.  By  Sept.  1, 


Above:  A 1942  view  of  a PT  boat.  Below:  The 
USS  Hornet  (CV  8)  shortly  after  commissioning 
in  1941. 


1939  the  work  force  had  nearly  dou- 
bled. Each  of  those  nine  destroyers  saw 
action  in  World  War  II — four  of  them 
never  made  it  through.  But  perhaps 
their  greatest  performance  for  the  U.S. 
was  during  peacetime,  when  they 
helped  to  pull  an  important  industrial 
center  out  of  depression  and  geared  up 
the  Norfolk  yard  for  the  challenge  of 
wartime  production.  ^ 


Merrimack 

Monitor  and  Merrimack. 

\ 

Like  Laurel  and  Hardy,  Amos  and 
Andy,  Willie  and  Joe  or  Mutt  and  Jeff, 
one  of  them  just  doesn’t  sound  right 
without  the  other.  So  it  is  with  Monitor 
and  Merrimack.  In  the  annals  of  naval  * 
history,  the  names  are  inseparable. 
They  are  forever  linked  as  the  first 
ironclad  ships  to  slug  it  out  in  battle. 

But  Merrimack  almost  escaped  being 
Monitor's  foe;  as  far  as  the  Civil  War 
is  concerned,  that  would  have  been  a ” 
very  important  “almost.” 

When  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  North  and  South  in  1861,  steam 
frigate  USS  Merrimack  was  anchored 
at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  in  Norfolk, 
along  with  several  other  sailing  vessels 
of  the  strictly  canvas  variety.  Union 
forces  evacuated  the  yard  April  20;  the 
ships  were  burned  and  sunk. 

About  a month  later,  Merrimack's 
hulk  was  raised  by  the  Confederates 
and  rebuilt  as  the  ironclad  CSS  Vir- 
ginia. The  new  name  never  really  made 
an  impression,  but  the  new  iron- 
covered  design  did. 

It  was  this  ship  that  steamed  into  ^ 
Hampton  Roads  the  following  spring 
and  sank  Union  warships  Congress  Sind 
Cumberland.  It  was  stopped  from 
chalking  up  more  victims  the  next  day 
by  USS  Monitor,  when  the  two  ships 
fought  their  famous  but  inconsequen- 
tial battle.  Had  the  Merrimack  not 
been  burned  at  Norfolk,  it  might  never 
have  become  such  a formidable  Con- 
federate  weapon. 

The  federal  government  certainly 
had  every  intention  of  keeping  the 
steam  frigate  out  of  rebel  hands.  In  a 
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More  than  100  new  ships  and  craft 
were  built  at  the  Norfolk  yard  between 
1940-45,  including  the  35,000-ton  bat- 
tleship USS  Alabama  (BB  60)  and  air- 
craft carriers. 

Besides  new  construction,  no  less 
than  6,850  vessels  were  worked  on  in 
some  other  capacity,  such  as  repair  or 
modification.  During  World  War  II, 
the  yard  more  than  doubled  in  physical 


size  and  its  total  work  value  went 
above  $1  billion.  From  about  7,000  in 
1940,  the  work  force  jumped  to  43,000 
three  years  later.  And  the  predictable 
strain  on  local  housing  was  eased  by  45 
public  and  private  housing  projects 
that  produced  16,487  family  units. 

With  seven  operational  dry  docks 
and  about  12,000  employees,  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard  today  remains  one 


of  the  most  important  facilities  in 
America.  Although  no  new  ships  have 
been  built  here  since  the  Korean  War, 
all  types  of  vessels  continue  to  be  re- 
paired, overhauled  or  modified.  Sur- 
viving through  two  centuries,  three 
burnings  and  four  owners,  the  yard 
still  turns  in  a 40-hour  week,  with  plen- 
ty of  overtime  besides. 

— Story  by  J02  P.M.  Callaghan 


Mmost  Escaped 


message  dated  April  10,  1861,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  made 
his  position  clear  to  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard’s  commanding  officer.  Com- 
modore C.S.  McCauley:  “In  view  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country, 
and  of  events  that  have  already 
transpired,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
great  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in 
guarding  and  protecting  the  public  in- 
terests and  property  committed  to  your 
charge. 

“It  is  therefore  deemed  important 
that  the  steamer  Merrimack  should  be 
in  condition  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia 
or  to  any  other  yard,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary;  or  in  case  of  danger 
from  unlawful  attempts  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  that  she  should  be  placed 
beyond  their  reach.’’ 

No  one  knew  it,  but  Merrimack  had 
only  10  days  to  get  ready.  An  engineer 
at  the  yard  told  McCauley  that  it  would 
take  a month  to  put  the  frigate’s 
engines  in  operating  order.  The  Navy 


Department  wasn’t  too  pleased  with 
this  appraisal  and  sent  one  of  their  own 
engineers,  Mr.  Isherwood,  to  Norfolk. 

He  arrived  there  two  days  after 
South  Carolina  troops  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter — a way  had  to  be  found  to  get 
the  Merrimack  out  of  Norfolk,  and 
fast.  His  job  was  made  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult when  he  discovered  that  the 
“engines  were  in  a wretched  state,  all 
the  braces  were  out  of  the  boilers,  hav- 
ing been  removed  with  a view  to  the 
substitution  of  other  and  larger  ones, 
and  the  entire  machinery  was  in  a dis- 
abled condition.’’ 

Isherwood  put  a crew  to  work  on  the 
frigate  at  once.  After  three  days  of 
constant  labor,  Merrimack  was  ready 
to  sail  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
But  McCauley  wasn’t  ready  to  let  it  go. 
Although  he’d  been  pointedly  re- 
minded by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
“defend  at  any  hazard’’  the  vessels  and 
stores  under  his  charge,  the  com- 
modore balked  at  sending  a valuable 


ship  to  safety  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  18th,  Isherwood  told  Mc- 
Cauley that  Merrimack's  steam  was  up 
with  engines  working;  the  only  thing 
needed  was  an  order  to  cast  off. 

That  order  never  came.  Commodore 
McCauley,  despite  the  urging  from 
Isherwood  and  orders  from  Gideon 
Welles,  decided  to  keep  the  vessel  at 
the  yard.  Apparently,  he’d  been  ad- 
vised that  getting  the  Merrimack  under 
way  might  provoke  rebel  troops  out- 
side the  yard  and  cause  an  attack.  But 
some  of  his  staff  officers  doing  the  ad- 
vising were  sympathetic  to  the  South. 
McCauley  also  had  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  hostile  forces  around 
Norfolk  were  much  stronger  than  his 
own;  this  simply  wasn’t  the  case. 

And  he  didn’t  know  that  help  was 
nearby.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
USS  Pawnee,  a steam-sloop  with  100 
Marines  aboard,  was  only  14  miles 
away  at  Fort  Monroe.  By  the  time  it 
got  to  Gosport  yard,  the  orders  for 
destruction  had  already  been  given.  All 
Pawnee  could  do  was  stand  by  and 
watch  as  the  yard  and  ships  were 
enveloped  in  flames. 

The  Gosport  yard  fell  victim  to 
treachery  and  illusion — not  to  mention 
poor  timing.  If  McCauley  had  known 
that  help  was  on  the  way,  he  might  not 
have  set  the  torch  to  his  command. 
Merrimack  could  have  escaped  to  Phil- 
ly  instead  of  being  raised  by  the  Con- 
federates and  turned  into  a lethal 
weapon.  There  would  have  been  no 
battle  between  ironclads. 


Steam  sloop  USS  Pawnee  was  sent  by  SecNav 
Gideon  Welles  to  save  Union  ships  at  Norfolk 
yard;  it  arrived  a few  hours  too  late. 
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1 1 Commissaries/Exchanges 


Saving  Money  is 
Only  Half  the  Story 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Navy,  before 
commissary  and  exchange  stores  ex- 
isted, sailors  and  their  families  often 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  mer- 
chants, who,  at  times,  sold  goods 
which  were  poor  in  quality  and  high  in 
price.  After  the  first  Navy  commissary 
store  opened  at  the  Washington  Navy 
' Yard  in  1910,  the  convenience  and 
economical  value  that  it  provided  to 
Navy  families  were  soon  recognized. 
Congress  then  began  to  appropriate 
funds  for  commissary  stores  at  all  ma- 
jor naval  activities. 

After  World  War  II,  the  commissary 
store  system  was  expanded  and  today 
there  are  81  Navy  commissary  stores 
worldwide,  60  of  them  in  the  United 
States. 

From  their  beginning  70  years  ago, 
commissaries  have  operated  on  a non- 
profit basis,  providing  patrons  with 
goods  “at  the  lowest  practicable 
‘ prices.”  Yet,  despite  the  savings  that 
the  stores  are  able  to  offer  Navy 
members,  a number  of  potential  cus- 
tomers, for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
choosing  to  do  their  grocery  shopping 
outside  the  gate. 

A spokesman  for  the  Navy  Resale 
and  Services  Support  Office 
(NAVRESSO)  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
John  Russas,  said  that  there  are 
possibly  two  factors  that  may  con- 


Yesterday ’s  ships  stores  and  gasoline  stations 
are  only  a memory  and  hardly  comparable  to 
the  modern,  fully-stocked  facilities  offered  by 
the  Navy  today. 


tribute  to  Navy  people  shopping  at 
commercial  stores;  the  convenience  of 
nearby  commercial  shopping  centers 
and  the  fact  that  some  Navy  people 
haven’t  shopped  at  a Navy  commissary 
store  recently. 

Russas  believes  that  the  volume  of 
business  at  Navy  commissaries  comes 
mostly  from  personnel  in  the  lower 
paygrades  and  from  retired  families. 
He  said  several  surveys  have  shown  this 
to  be  the  case  at  many  Navy  installa- 
tions. 

“Those  people  who  don’t  shop  in 


their  commissary  store  aren’t  aware  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been 
made,”  Russas  said.  “Construction  of 
new  stores  has  increased  in  the  past  few 
years  and  new  merchandising  tech- 
niques are  being  used  at  all  of  our 
stores.  Items  have  been  arranged  on 
the  shelves  in  groupings  that  enable 
customers  to  plan  their  meals  as  they 
shop  each  aisle.  Commissary  stores  are 
also  offering  more  weekly  specials  than 
in  the  past  and  action  has  been  taken  to 
improve  the  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  meat  and  produce  departments. 
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The  Navy  commissary  store  of  today  is 
very  different  from  the  store  of  three 
or  four  years  ago,”  Russas  added. 

Despite  limited  resources,  fewer 
employees,  smaller  stores  and  shorter 
hours  of  operation.  Navy  commissary 
stores  are  more  productive  than  com- 
mercial supermarkets.  This  produc- 
tivity indicates  that  customers  are 
receiving  better  service  as  well. 
Statistics  from  an  industry  publication 
show  these  facts: 


Operating 

Navy 

Commissaries 

Civilian 

Supermarkets 

Average  sales 
per  week, 
per  store 

$152,832 

$91,000 

Average  sales 
per  week, 
per  cash  register 

$21,206 

$13,030 

Average  weekly 
sale  per 
square  foot 

$14.74 

$6.17 

Average  weekly 
sale  per  equivalent 
full-time  employer 

$3,314 

$2,179 

“Navy  commissary  stores  are  geared 
to  handle  a high  volume  of  customers 
faster  and  more  efficiently  than  com- 
mercial stores,”  said  Rear  Admiral 
William  J.  Ryan,  commander  of 
NAVRESSO  and  head  of  the  Navy 
commissary  store  program.  “Most  of 
the  time,  there  aren’t  any  long  lines  at 
commissary  stores.  The  period  imme- 
diately after  paydays  is  the  exception. 
If  patrons  would  only  schedule  their 
shopping  during  off  payday  weeks,  I 
think  they  would  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  shelves  fully  stocked, 
aisles  that  you  can  move  through  and 
no  lines,”  the  admiral  said. 

Some  folks  question  whether  com- 
missaries save  them  money;  others  are 
convinced  they  do.  Just  how  much  are 
the  savings  in  the  commissaries? 

A recent  retail  price  comparison 
survey  showed  that  the  Navy  commis- 
sary store  patron  saves  an  average  of 
22  percent  over  commercial  super- 
market prices.  The  Resale  Office  con- 
ducts these  surveys  twice  a year.  They 
compare  retail  prices  on  100  market- 
basket  items  at  the  commissary  stores 
to  those  at  nearby  commercial  stores. 


Eighty-five  of  these  items  correspond 
to  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  their  market-basket  price 
studies. 

A few  months  ago,  the  Department 
of  Defense  released  the  results  of  a 
study  which  showed  that  the  typical 
service  member  perceived  his  commis- 
sary privilege  to  be  worth  about  $930  a 
year. 

In  spite  of  the  proven  savings  that 
commissaries  offer,  the  need  for  these 
resale  stores  has  been  questioned  sev- 
eral times  in  the  last  few  decades.  Mili- 
tary commissaries  are  now  facing  one 
of  the  most  significant  challenges  in 
their  history. 

Recent  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  some  prompted  by 
members  of  Congress,  have  questioned 
whether  continuation  of  commissaries 
solely  on  the  basis  of  convenience  and 
cost  is  still  valid.  Some  congressmen 
are  urging  that  appropriated  fund  sup- 
port to  commissaries  be  eliminated. 
Whether  this  will  happen  and  whether 
commissaries  will  become  self-sustain- 
ing and  still  be  able  to  operate  on 
financially  sound  footing  is  something 
only  time  will  tell. 

There  are  clear  indications,  however, 
that  the  Navy  and  the  other  services. 


along  with  some  members  of  Congress,  | 
are  taking  a strong  stand  to  see  that  the  | 
commissary  benefit  is  not  eroded.  One 
congressman  recently  told  members  on  ? 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  savings  provided 
by  commissaries  “is  important — ^ 

even  vital — to  the  families  of  E-4,  E-5, 

E-6s  and  even  junior  officers.  When 
the  commissary  subsidy  goes,  one  more 
incentive  for  remaining  in  service  goes 
with  it.” 

The  future  success  of  commissaries  . 
and  the  benefit  they  offer  military 
patrons  are  dependent  upon  many 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
determination  of  Navy  members  to 
keep  the  privilege  from  being  abused.  ' : 
The  actual  number  of  people  who 
abuse  their  commissary  privilege  by 
buying  for  unauthorized  persons  or  ^ 
selling  commissary  goods  for  a profit 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  but, 
undoubtedly,  there  are  those  who  do 
put  the  privilege  in  jeopardy.  v 

Lieutenant  Commander  S.J.  Seufer, 
director  of  the  Commissary  Store 
Group  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  area  said,  j 
“Most  people  who  shop  in  the  com- 
missary store  have  a great  deal  of  loyal-  ^ 
ty  and  watch  out  for  people  who  abuse  ■ 
their  privilege.  They  know  it’s  their  \ 
store.  If  they  see  someone  stealing 
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Canned  goods  always  were  and  still  are  impor- 
tant items  stocked  by  commissaries  for  the 
benefit  of  Navy  people. 


from  the  store  or  selling  commissary 
items  to  their  neighbors,  they’re  more 
inclined,  I think,  to  report  it  than  they 
would  be  if  it  happened  at  a com- 
mercial store.  I think  our  customers, 
the  commissary  patrons,  understand 
that  the  savings  in  the  commissary  is  a 
benefit  that  has  to  be  safeguarded. 

“There  will  always  be  the  person 
who  will  blatantly  disregard  the  com- 
missary privilege  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, we  usually  find  out  about  it.  The 
offenders  lose  their  commissary 
privilege,’’  said  Seufer.  “We  take  steps 
to  stop  it  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
it  won’t  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
rest  of  the  Navy  community.’’ 

Navy  Exchanges 

Ship’s  service  stores,  today  called 
Navy  Exchanges,  were  authorized  by 
the  Naval  Appropriations  Act  of  1909 
and  became  official  resale  activities 
under  Navy  Regulations  in  1923. 

Unlike  commissaries.  Navy  Ex- 
changes essentially  operate  without  ap- 
propriated funds.  There  are  other  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  Navy  resale 


programs  and  some  similarities  as  well. 

The  markup  on  goods  in  commis- 
saries averages  a little  less  than  6 per- 
cent, which  is  used  to  pay  for  operating 
supplies,  equipment  and  new  construc- 
tion. The  markup  in  Navy  Exchanges 
averages  about  18  or  19  percent.  The 
higher  exchange  markup  is  needed  to 
pay  for  all  expenses,  like  civilian 
payroll  (commissaries  use  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  employees),  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  (MWR)  programs  at  the 
local  level  and  Navywide.  About  5 per- 
cent of  Navy  Exchange  profit  goes  to 
support  MWR. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  contributions  to 
recreation  funds  from  Navy  Exchange 
profits  exceeded  $37  million.  That 
same  year,  almost  half-a-million  dol- 
lars was  spent  for  a bowling  alley  at 
Naval  Facility,  Brawdy,  Wales.  An- 
other SI  million  went  for  a swimming 
pool  at  the  Naval  Technical  Training 
Center,  Pensacola,  Fla.  An  auto  hobby 
shop  was  built  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Cubi  Point,  R.P.  Naval  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska,  got  SI  million  for  a youth 
center  and  Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey 
Island,  Wash.,  received  almost 
$800,000  for  a craft  hobby  shop.  These 
were  but  a few  of  the  MWR  projects 
completed  last  year  with  funds  “con- 
tributed’’ by  Navy  Exchange  cus- 
tomers. 

Though  exchanges  and  commissaries 
have  a markup,  both  these  Navy  resale 
outlets  continue  to  provide  an  average 
savings  of  around  22  percent.  This  is 
explained  when  you  compare  the  Navy 
resale  markups  with  the  markups  used 
by  most  commercial  stores.  The  mark- 
up in  the  commissaries  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  20  percent  average  markup 
in  commercial  supermarkets  and  the 
exchange  markup  of  18  to  19  percent  is 
way  below  the  40  to  50  percent  markup 
used  by  most  civilian  retailers. 

In  addition  to  setting  policy  for. 
Navy  commissaries,  the  people  at 
NAVRESSO  also  establish  overall 
policy  and  procedures  for  Navy  ex- 
change operations,  including  retail 
stores,  cafeterias  and  snack  bars, 
barber  and  beauty  shops.  Navy 
Lodges,  vending  machines  and  auto- 


motive service  stations.  Located 
throughout  the  world,  more  than  560 
Navy  Exchange  retail  services  outlets 
come  under  NAVRESSO’s  direction. 

“Unlike  the  other  aspects  of  the  ex- 
change program,  we  have  little  control 
over  the  price  charged  for  gasoline  sold 
by  Navy  Exchanges  in  the  United 
States,’’  said  Admiral  Ryan.  “A  lot  of 
our  customers  don’t  know  that  our 
gasoline  prices  are  regulated  by  rules 
set  down  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
So  while  our  commissary  and  exchange 
prices  are  consistently  lower  than 
prices  charged  outside  the  gate,  we 
can’t  always  say  that  about  our  gas 
prices.’’ 

Under  current  law,  Navy  Exchanges 
must  conduct  a monthly  survey  of  the 
gas  prices  at  20  of  the  nearest  civilian 
gas  stations.  Exchanges  cannot  sell 
gasoline  cheaper  than  5 cents  below  the 
average  of  commercial  prices. 
Sometimes  exchanges  are  undersold  by 
a cut-rate  gas  station  outside  the  gate. 

Admiral  Ryan  recently  told  an  au- 
dience of  resale  officials  and  suppliers 
that,  “In  spite  of  the  downward  trend 
in  our  patrons’  disposable  income, 
they  are  spending  a greater  percentage 
of  it  in  our  stores.  . . and  we  expect 
this  to  continue  as  long  as  our  patrons 
keep  getting  squeezed  by  inflation.’’ 

Added  together,  the  combined  com- 
missary and  exchange  privilege  is  per- 
ceived by  the  typical  service  member  as 
worth  about  $1,575  a year,  as  indicated 
by  the  recent  DOD  survey.  Only  medi- 
cal and  retirement  benefits  were  per- 
ceived to  have  a greater  dollar  value. 
Though  some  sailors  and  Navy  families 
may  dispute  the  dollar  value,  there  is 
little  disagreement  that  the  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges  rank  high  on 
the  list  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  military 
people. 

Navy  commissaries  and  exchanges, 
like  the  Navy  itself,  have  their  tradi- 
tions and  heritage.  Seafarers  of  the  ear- 
ly Navy  would  have  been  extremely 
pleased  to  have  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Navy  people  today.  The  quality  of 
Navy  life  that  is  ours  today,  given  to  us 
through  the  privileges  we  have,  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted. 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Bellow 
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Third  Fleet  Readiness 

Leaving  Nothin 


USS  Ranger  (CV  61)  cut  smoothly 
through  the  water.  Moving  past  Ford 
Island,  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  carrier 
headed  toward  the  open  sea.  Sailors  in 
whites  lined  the  rails;  F-14  Tomcats, 
gleaming  in  the  morning  sun,  stood  in 
precise  rows  on  the  flight  deck. 

Earlier  that  September  day,  and  the 
day  before,  other  Navy  ships  had 
steamed  out  of  Pearl— USS  Ashtabula 
(AO  51)  and  USS  Kiska  (AE  35)  had 
led  the  way.  They  were  followed  by 
USS  Ouellet  (FF  1077),  USS  Badger 
(FF  1071),  USS  Goldsborough  (DDG 
20)  and  USS  Fox  (CG  33). 

Now  this  vanguard  waited  for  the 
carrier.  Out  in  the  Pacific,  the  ships 
joined  up  as  a Third  Fleet  battle  group. 
Embarked  were  Commander  Carrier 
Group  Seven  and  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  25;  they  would  con- 
duct anti-submarine  warfare  and  other 
defensive  operations.  Maintaining  a 


readiness  position,  the  ships  would 
guard  the  western  sea  approaches  of 
the  United  States,  assuring  that  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  remained 
open. 

At  an  imaginary  line  halfway  be- 
tween Midway  and  Japan,  the  seven 
ships  would  rendezvous  with  the  USS 
Constellation  (CV  64)  battle  group,  on 
its  way  home  from  a long  Seventh  Fleet 
deployment  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Before  splitting  off,  the  two  groups 
would  do  mock  battle  as  a final  test  of 
Ranger's  skills  before  trading  places 
with  Constellation. 

As  a unified  force,  the  Third  Fleet 
ships  of  the  Ranger  battle  group,  with 
their  7,325  men  (5,5(X)  on  Ranger 
alone),  and  hundreds  of  aircraft,  were 
doing  the  job  for  which  they  had  been 
built,  for  which  they  had  been  trained. 
But  this  Third  Fleet  operation  was  no 
Johnny-come-lately;  it  had  been  a long 


time  in  the  making.  The  preparation 
and  training  had  been  accomplished 
only  through  a carefully  planned  series 
of  events,  closely  watched  and  tightly 
controlled. 

The  Ranger  battle  group  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  headquarters  of 
Commander  Third  Fleet  on  Ford 
Island.  Months — even  years — earlier, 
employment  schedules  and  seagoing 
exercises  had  been  worked  out;  tactics 
to  be  used  in  the  exercises  had  been 
devised.  Ships,  men  and  equipment 
had  been  gathered  and  put  through  the 
paces— all  with  an  eye  toward  Sep- 
tember 1980  as  the  actual  deployment 
date.  Now,  the  first  commitment  had 
been  met.  The  Ranger  battle  group  was 
on  its  way.  Nothing  had  been  left  to 
chance. 

Under  the  command  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral Edward  C.  Waller,  the  ships  of 
the  Third  Fleet  range  over  50  million 
square  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean.  From 
pole  to  pole,  from  the  west  coast  of 
North  America  to  a point  halfway  be- 
tween Midway  Island  and  Japan,  the 
Third  Fleet  guards  its  territory. 

But  there’s  much  more  to  it  than 
that.  Third  Fleet  provides  ready  units 
not  only  for  its  own  eastern  and  mid- 
Pacific  area  but  also  sends  ships  into 
the  far  western  reaches  controlled  by 
Commander  Seventh  Fleet.  Thus,  for 
most  Third  Fleet  battle  groups,  de- 
ployment means  that  the  ships  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  chop  line  and 
transfer  to  operational  control  of 
Commander  Seventh  Fleet  until  they 
return  from  the  western  Pacific  or  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Like  nomads,  these  ships  wander  the 

Left:  USS  Ashtabula  (AO  51)  moves  out  of 
Peart  Harbor.  Right:  The  men  and  machines  of 
USS  Ranger  fCV  61). 
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vast  Pacific,  alert  and  ever  watchful,  varying  lengths,  they  are  shaded  in  and  ficiencies.  Then  comes  the  operational  ^ 
That  the  ships  are  there,  we  know.  We  coded  with  symbols  and  numbers,  propulsion  plant  examination,  which  - 
also  know  that  these  Third  Fleet  ships  Looking  somewhat  like  an  ancient  the  ship  must  pass  before  it  is  certified 
will  continue  to  track  the  Pacific  and  Egyptian  hieroglyph,  the  finished  to  maintain  fleet  standards  for  safe  - J | 
guard  our  nation’s  western  shores,  product  is  a picture  story  that  traces  steaming  under  normal  conditions.  i 

How  they  get  there,  however,  and  part  of  the  lifespan  of  one  Navy  ship.  Passing  the  OPPE  also  shows  that  the 

what’s  involved  in  deploying  such  a The  picture  story  begins  with  the  ship  and  men  are  capable  of  handling  / 
battle  group  is  another  side  of  the  overhaul  period  that  takes  place  when  casualties.  This  is  followed  by  a train- 
story.  a ship  returns  from  deployment.  The  ing  readiness  evaluation.  - 

In  Third  Fleet  headquarters.  Com-  shaded  vertical  spaces  represent  Afterwards,  the  ship  is  under  way 

mander  Edward  Froehlich,  the  fleet  specific  milestones  and  other  re-  for  refresher  training.  This  covers 

schedules  and  services  officer  in  charge  quirements  through  which  the  ship  almost  every  aspect  of  shipboard  train-  -|  U 
of  employment  schedules,  marks  off  must  pass:  light-off  exam,  multi-team  ing  including  gunnery,  navigation, 
vertical  spaces  on  a sheet  of  paper  that  training  and  independent  ship  exer-  damage  control,  electronic  warfare,  , j 
unfolds  to  about  18  inches  in  width,  cises,  for  example,  all  followed  by  underway  replenishment  and  naval  T' ^ 
When  he  finishes  blocking  in  spaces  of  upkeep  periods  to  correct  any  de-  gunfire  support.  During  RefTra,  the 


ship  must  pass  its  operational  readiness 
exam,  which  often  involves  a fully- 
developed  battle  problem. 

Up  to  this  point,  although  the 
scheduling  has  been  a coordinated  ef- 
fort between  Third  Fleet  and  the  type 
commanders,  the  ship  has  been  under 
the  control  of  a type  commander  and 
then  a training  command.  In  the  case 
of  a destroyer,  ComNavSurfPac  would 
oversee  the  overhaul  and  get  the  ship  in 
material  condition  so  that  it’s  ready  for 
the  training  phase.  Then  ComTraPac 
in  San  Diego — NavAirPac  if  a carrier 
— would  take  administrative  command 
and  put  the  ship  through  its  sequences 


of  training,  testing  and  upkeep. 

Following  RefTra,  however,  the  ship 
is  transferred  to  Third  Fleet  where  it  is 
usually  assigned  to  a battle  group,  a 
surface  combatant  task  group  or 
maybe  an  amphibious  ready  group.  All 
the  individual  training  and  mainten- 
ance accomplished  under  the  type  com- 
mander and  the  training  command 


now  comes  together.  The  ship  begins  to 
operate  in  concert  with  other  ships. 

The  Third  Fleet  sequence  of  multi- 
ship training  begins  with  a COMP- 
TUEX  (composite  training  unit  exer- 
cise), a basic  battle  group  exercise,  fol- 
lowed by  a ReadiEx  (readiness  exer- 
cise), a more  complicated  exercise 
which  involves  the  entire  battle  group 
facing  a realistic  scenario.  Finally,  the 
unit  undergoes  a FleetEx  (fleet  exer- 
cise), the  big  test  involving  still  more 
people,  more  equipment  and  more 
ships.  FleetEx  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a sort  of  graduation  exercise,  final 
proof  that  the  group  is  ready  for 
deployment. 

mander  James  E.  McDiarmid,  surface 
operations  officer,  readying  the  ship 
for  Seventh  Fleet  deployment  is  a 
Third  Fleet  priority  item. 

“But  there’s  a lot  more  involved. 
Those  ships  are  our  eastern  and  mid- 
Pacific  defense,  also,’’  he  said. 

“Our  ocean  area  is  a big  one  and  we 
keep  a close  watch  on  what’s  happen- 
ing there.  We  patrol  and  conduct  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  surface  oper- 
ations. Our  ships  are  ready  for  any 
eventuality — search  and  rescue. 


Opposite  page:  USS  Fox  (CG  33).  Left:  USS 
Ouellet  (FF  1077).  Below:  A P-3  Orion  keeps 
track  of  a Soviet  submarine. 
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medevac  missions,  at  sea  replenish- 
ments and  fueling,  even  salvage  and 
towing  operations.  If  anything  were  to 
happen  in  these  waters  we’d  direct  the 
battle  group  closest  to  the  ready  point. 
Our  ready  battle  group  is  on  96-hour 
readiness. 

“But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
political  situation  is  different  here  than 
in  the  Atlantic  or  the  western  Pacific,” 
McDiarmid  added.  “That’s  why  the 
fleet  exercises  are  so  important  in  pre- 
paring our  battle  groups  for  deploy- 
ment to  WestPac  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.” 

The  group  exercises,  plus  the  transit 
exercises,  and  the  mock  battle  usually 
conducted  between  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  battle  groups,  are  devised  by 
the  warfare  training  group,  headed  by 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Captain  Barry 
E.  Kunkel.  These  are  the  people  who 
say  what  kind  of  war  games  the  ships 
and  the  men  will  play — serious  games 
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designed  to  bring  both  ships  and  men 
to  a combat-ready  level, 
j Many  of  the  naval  officers  in  this 
I division,  as  in  the  other  headquarters 
divisions,  are  ex-commanding  officers. 
They’ve  had  fleet  experience  and  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  being 
thoroughly  prepared.  They  also  have 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  others 
i to  draw  upon.  The  warfare  training 
I group  includes  exchange  officers  from 
Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, plus  a naval  liaison  officer  from 
Japan. 

The  battle  plans  devised  by  this 
group  are  based  not  on  history  but  on 
what’s  happening  in  the  world  today. 
They’re  designed  to  meet  today’s 
threats. 

At  this  point  in  the  operational  life 
of  a ship,  when  the  exercises  are  being 
performed,  ComThirdFlt’s  tactical  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  program 
comes  into  play.  Dealing  with  “what 
if’’  situations,  analysts  review  the  tac- 
tics during  the  exercise,  then  recon- 
struct it  to  study  how  something  hap- 
pened and  why.  What  they  learn  from 
the  exercises  helps  them  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  overcome  ob- 
vious deficiencies  and  the  best  tactics 
to  use  if  a battle  group  should  be  faced 
with  an  enemy  threat. 

“What  we’re  looking  for  is  a way  of 
getting  more  out  of  less,’’  said  ops 
analyst  Lieutenant  Commander  Craig 
Heckert.  “In  other  words,  if  there’s  a 
deficiency — perhaps  an  undermanning 
problem — we  have  to  devise  better  tac- 
tics to  overcome  the  deficiency.’’ 

“But  we  have  to  guard  against  hav- 
ing a comfortable  feeling  about  what 
we  have  learned,’’  added  ops  analyst 
Lieutenant  Commander  William  D. 
Pruett.  “We  have  to  try  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  game.’’ 

Through  “lessons  learned’’  and  first 
hand  observation,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  tactics  analysts  is  to  improve  fleet 
readiness. 


USS  Kiska  (AE  35)  and  USS  Badger  (FF  1071), 
two  great  ships  of  the  Third  Fleet  Ranger 
Battle  Group,  in  1980. 


From  overhaul  to  transfer  to  Third 
Fleet  control  may  take  up  to  six 
months,  depending  on  the  type  of  ship. 
Third  Fleet  then  has  a four  to  five 
month  period  to  run  the  ship  through 
its  exercise  program.  Then,  one  month 
is  set  aside  for  the  Planned  Overseas 
Movement  period,  the  time  for  settling 
personal  affairs.  Finally,  the  ship 
moves  into  the  deployment  stage  and 
the  scene  is  set  for  another  great  carrier 
to  move  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  toward 
the  western  Pacific. 

Thus,  periods  of  overhaul  are 
followed  by  training  and  upkeep  which 
are  followed  by  Third  Fleet  exercises 
and  deployment.  Then  it  begins  all 
over  again — the  precise  scheduling  is 
worked  out  so  that  all  ships  of  the  same 
type  are  not  in  the  same  stages  at  the 
same  time.  The  intent  is  not  to  have  all 
ships  operating  at  the  same  time,  but  to 
have  them  on  a reliable  cycle  which  can 
be  shifted  into  high  gear  on  short 
notice. 

For  the  five  carriers  available  to 
Third  Fleet,  for  example,  the  employ- 
ment schedule  would  show  Ranger  on 
deployment  to  Seventh  Fleet,  Con- 
stellation returning  from  WestPac, 
USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)  on  Third 
Fleet  operations  out  of  its  San  Diego 
home  port,  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43) 
with  ComNavAirPac  in  Alameda  fin- 
ishing a maintenance  period  and  USS 
Enterprise  (CVN  65)  in  overhaul  with 
ComNavAirPac.  Like  tumblers  in  a 
combination  lock,  the  carriers  and 
their  attendant  air  wings,  surface  com- 
batants and  people  will  fall  into  place, 
one  after  the  other,  at  just  the  right 
time,  as  the  code  numbers  in  the  em- 
ployment cycle  are  dialed  in  sequence. 

Third  Fleet’s  goal  is  a fleet  of  fully- 
operational  ships  with  fully-trained 
crews  and  top-notch  weapons  systems, 
led  by  competent  battle  group  com- 
manders and  staff  personnel,  all  mesh- 
ing together  as  smoothly  working 
units.  And  in  the  Navy’s  Third  Fleet, 
that’s  the  way  it  comes  out.  Readiness 
is  the  motto.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
Whether  it’s  to  challenge  a foreign  sub- 
marine off  the  California  coast,  visit 
the  port  of  Juneau  to  help  celebrate  the 
city’s  100th  birthday,  rescue  a fish- 


erman lost  in  a storm  or  support  Oper- 
ation Deep  Freeze  in  the  Antarctic,  a 
ship  or  unit  of  the  Third  Fleet  will  be 
on  the  scene. 

— Story  by  Joanne  E.  Dumene 
— Photos  by  PH2  Ed  Lachapelle 
and  PH  A N Dan  Stanley 

Operation 
Bell  Buoy 

In  addition  to  his  major  mission  of 
protecting  the  western  sea  approaches 
of  the  United  States,  Commander 
Third  Fleet  has  many  other  important 
responsibilities.  He  supports  scientific 
expeditions  in  Antarctica,  provides 
ships  for  medical  evacuations  or  for 
search  and  rescue  missions,  conducts 
salvage  and  towing  operations  and  or- 
ganizes and  schedules  ships’  move- 
ments and  port  visits.  An  additional 
responsibility  not  highly  visible  in 
peacetime  is  coordinating  Pacific-wide 
naval  control  of  shipping.  In  this,  the 
Naval  Reserve  plays  a major  role. 

Under  command  of  Captain  Robert 
E.  Burgess,  a reservist  who  is  an  assis- 
tant chief  of  staff  on  ComThirdFlt’s 
staff,  reservists  are  responsible  for 
routing  all  allied  commercial  shipping 
in  the  Third  and  Seventh  Fleets’  Pacific 
areas  during  wartime. 

To  prepare  for  such  an  eventuality, 
reservists  in  peacetime  ask  questions 
such  as  “How  could  ocean  traffic  be 
continued  in  event  of  a war?’’  or 
“How  could  we  safely  move  essential 
war  materials  from  one  friendly  nation 
to  another?’’  They  then  try  to  answer 
these  questions  through  a series  of  ex- 
ercises designed  to  ensure  movement  of 
strategic  materials  across  the  Pacific. 
During  their  drills,  reservists  in  San 
Francisco  are  now  developing  a series 
of  real  life  incidents  to  be  practiced 
next  spring  in  an  exercise  called  “Bell 
Buoy.’’  At  that  time.  Naval  Reservists 
and  active  duty  Third  Fleeters  will  get 
the  chance  to  test  their  theories. 

All  Hands  will  be  there  to  report  on 
this  essential  Third  Fleet  exercise. 
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Third  Fleet  Readiness 


From 
Halsey 
_ to 

Present 


By  definition,  a fleet  is  the  Navy’s 
largest  organization  of  operating 
forces,  comprising  ships,  aircraft. 
Marine  forces  and  shore  installations. 
In  the  U.S.  Navy,  four  fleets  stand 
ready  to  maintain  control  of  sea  areas, 
provide  combat-ready  forces  to  protect 
sea  lines  of  commerce  and  project 
naval  power.  They  are  Second  Fleet  in 
the  Atlantic,  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, Seventh  Fleet  in  the  western 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  Third 
Fleet  in  the  eastern  and  mid-Pacific. 

Established  March  15,  1943,  the 
U.S.  Third  Fleet  was  a wartime  fleet 
reorganized  under  Vice  Admiral  Wil- 
liam F.  Halsey,  Commander  South 
Pacific  Force.  On  June  15,  1944,  the 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  C.  Waller,  Commander 
Third  Fleet,  and  Cdr.  Lee  B.  Cargill,  Ranger ’s 
executive  officer,  watch  MR3  Robert  E.  Lev- 
ingston  rebuild  a fresh  water  pump. 
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It’s  a Whale! 


Third  Fleet  and  South  Pacific  Force 
were  separated  and  Halsey  opened 
Third  Fleet  headquarters  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

On  Oct.  17,  1945,  after  Admiral 
Halsey  had  taken  his  flagship  USS 
Missouri  (BB  63)  into  Tokyo  Bay  for 
the  formal  Japanese  surrender.  Third 
Fleet  was  designated  a reserve  fleet. 
Then  Feb.  1,  1973,  a merger  of  the 
First  Fleet  and  the  Anti-submarine 
Warfare  Force  Pacific  staffs  led  to 
recommissioning  of  Third  Fleet.  Vice 
Admiral  William  T.  Rapp  broke  his 
flag  in  USS  Ouellett  (DE  1077,  now  FF 
1077),  a proud  ship  of  the  present-day 
Ranger  battle  group. 

Third  Fleet  territory  stretches  over 
50  million  square  miles  of  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  Arctic  to  Antarctic 
and  from  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  to  a line  halfway  between 
Midway  Island  and  Japan.  To  patrol 
and  defend  that  vast  area.  Commander 
Third  Fleet,  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  CinCPacFlt,  has  approximately 
117  ships  at  his  disposal  on  any  given 
day.  With  those  ships — plus  approx- 
imately 150  aircraft  and  the  50,000 
Navy  people  and  Marines  operating  in 
the  Third  Fleet  area  of  responsi- 
bility— ComThirdFlt  is  tasked  with  the 
following: 

• Coordinate  Pacific-wide  anti-sub- 
marine  warfare  operations 

• Coordinate  Pacific-wide  naval 
control  of  shipping 

• Conduct  fleet  training 

• Develop  and  improve  Pacific  Fleet 
tactics 

• Organize  and  schedule  ship  move- 
ments and  port  visits 

• Control  naval  operations  in  Ant- 
arctica 

• Provide  emergency  search  and 
rescue  assistance 

Commander  Third  Fleet  is  Vice  Ad- 
miral Edward  C.  Waller,  a 1949  Naval 
Academy  graduate.  He  assumed  com- 
mand in  September  1979  following  a 
three-year  tour  as  director,  ASW  and 
Ocean  Surveillance  Programs,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Cdr.  Ron  W.  Martin  (left)  and  Lt.Cmdr. 

James  E.  McDiarmid  outside  Third  Fleet  head- 
quarters. 


Commander  Ronald  W.  Martin, 
ComThirdFlt  air  operations  officer, 
says  that  “anti-submarine  warfare  is 
one  of  the  most  important  operations 
the  men,  planes  and  ships  of  Third 
Fleet  perform. 

“Maintaining  an  alert  force,  being 
ready  and,  when  required,  reacting  to 
foreign  submarine  operations  is  a 
24-hour  job — it  never  stops.” 

As  primary  ASW  adviser  for 
CinCPacFlt,  Third  Fleet  maintains 
anti-submarine  cognizance  over  the  en- 
tire Pacific.  During  that  constant, 
24-hour  watch,  nothing  is  overlooked. 

Recently,  a ship  transiting  between 
San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor  reported 
an  “unidentified  object.”  Could  it  be  a 
submarine?  All  systems  went  into  ac- 
tion. Contact  was  maintained  and  im- 
mediate effort  was  increased  to  posi- 
tively identify  the  object.  As  they 
always  do  in  such  cases,  ComThirdFlt 
environmentalists  checked  with  Naval 
Ocean  Systems  Command.  Later,  their 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  unit 
in  contact:  “It’s  a whale.” 


“We  run  into  situations  like  that  all 
the  time,”  said  Martin.  “However,  it’s 
an  indication  of  our  continuing  aware- 
ness— and  we’re  not  about  to  let  up. 
The  Soviets  now  maintain  certain  levels 
of  submarine  activity  in  all  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  They’re  definitely 
masters  in  submarine  operations.  But 
we  balance  the  threat  with  a counter- 
threat— and  that’s  no  secret.” 

The  anti-submarine  warfare  opera- 
tions of  Third  Fleet,  calling  upon  a 
giant  teamwork  of  airborne  platforms, 
helicopters,  ships  and  occasionally 
their  own  subs — plus  other  systems — 
patrol  those  same  oceans.  In  what  has 
become  a challenging,  frustrating  and 
vital  effort.  Third  Fleet  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ensuring  our  Navy  is 
aware  of  foreign  submarine  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  area  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, the  forces  which  comprise  Third 
Fleet  are  a fully  operational  organi- 
zation— one  that  is,  according  to  Mar- 
tin, “doing  a damn  good  job  with  the 
assets  we  have.” 
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1980  Recruiters: 


Hard  sell  and  bulldog  approach  are 
terms  of  the  past  in  Navy  recruiting. 
Today,  self-esteem  and  psychological 
techniques  are  keystones  of  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  Navy’s  top  recruiters  for 
1980. 

“I  feel  that  because  we  have  such 
good  jobs  to  offer  there’s  no  need  to 
approach  recruiting  from  a standpoint 
of  desperation,”  said  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander P.  Gary  Hobbs  of  Navy  Re- 
cruiting District  Atlanta,  named  the 
outstanding  officer  recruiter  of  the 
year. 

Chief  Fire  Control  Technician  (Mis- 
siles) William  J.  Hallmark  of  NRD 
Pittsburgh,  selected  as  the  outstanding 
enlisted  recruiter,  agreed  with  Hobbs, 
adding,  “It’s  as  important  for  individ- 
uals to  sell  themselves  to  me  as  it  is  for 
me  to  sell  the  Navy  to  them.” 

Hobbs  won  top  honors  in  competi- 
tion with  more  than  260  other  officer 
recruiters  throughout  the  Navy.  Hall- 
mark won  top  enlisted  recruiter  honors 
competing  in  a field  of  about  3,800 
enlisted  recruiters. 

Hobbs  and  Hallmark,  along  with  10 
other  winners  from  the  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Command’s  six  recruiting  areas 
(see  box),  were  honored  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  December.  During  their 
stay  in  Washington,  they  and  their 
families  met  with  then-Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Edward  Hidalgo  and  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  J.D. 
Watkins.  They  were  also  honored  by 
the  local  Navy  League  Council,  the 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

In  ceremonies  conducted  during 
their  visit,  Hobbs  and  Hallmark  and 

Enlisted  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  Chief  Fire  Con- 
trol Technician  (Missiles)  William  J.  Hallmark 
of  NRD  Pittsburgh,  receives  congratulations 
from  then-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edward 
Hidalgo  during  a December  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Lieutenant  Commander  P. 
Gary  Hobbs,  Officer  Recruiter  of  the  Year 
from  NRD  Atlanta,  is  at  left. 

— Photo  by  PHI  Don  Sallee 


the  other  10  recruiters  received  Navy 
Commendation  Medals. 

“Recruiting  is  definitely  the  place  a 
hard  worker  can  excel,”  said  Hall- 
mark, who  is  recruiter-in-charge  of  the 
two-man  recruiting  station  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  “It’s  a great  opportunity 
for  an  individual  who  wants  to  be 
recognized  for  the  job  he  or  she  can  do 
through  personal  achievement.” 
ment.” 

Each  of  the  Navy’s  top  recruiters 
agreed  that  in  recruiting  it’s  easy  to  see 
the  fruits  of  your  labor.  Whether  that 
labor  means  bringing  the  Navy’s  story 
to  youth  organizations,  campuses, 
sporting  events  or  to  civic  groups,  the 
recruiters  believe  that  exposing  the 
civilian  community  to  the  many  facets 
of  the  Navy  is  their  most  important 
role. 

“We  need  to  project  the  Navy  as 
much  as  we  can  any  place  we  can,” 
said  Hobbs.  “We  have  to  get  the  public 


to  realize  what  our  Navy  is  all  about, 
rather  than  have  them  think  of  us  as 
just  a war  machine.” 

“I  still  run  into  people  who  ask  me 
what  I do  in  the  Navy,”  said  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  E.  Young  of  NRD  Louis- 
ville. “When  I tell  them  that  right  now 
I’m  working  in  recruiting  but  that  I’m 
a pilot,  they  say,  ‘Pilot?  I thought  the 
Air  Force  had  all  the  airplanes.’ ” ; 

From  other  parts  of  the  United  - 
States  winners  echoed  similar  exper- 
iences. From  the  cities  of  the  Northeast  j 
to  the  West  Coast,  there  are  people 
who  know  little  about  the  Navy.  The  | 
top  recruiters  of  1980  believe  this 
audience  needs  to  be  educated. 

The  education  process  in  recruiting 
incorporates  many  new  techniques  and 
strategies.  The  top  recruiters  say  that  i 
salesmanship,  an  old  technique  with  a 
new  meaning  today,  encompasses  sell-  1 
ing  personality  as  well  as  a product. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  bulldog  per- 
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sistence  in  recruiting,”  said  Chief 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  Robert 
Dean,  recruiter-in-charge  of  NRS 
Orange,  Texas. 

“If  you  run  one  guy  off  because 
you’ve  been  too  persistent  or  tried  too 
hard  to  sell  the  Navy,  he  might  take  50 
others  along.  You  can’t  be  a high  pres- 
sure salesman  in  this  job.  The  first 
thing  you  have  to  sell  is  yourself.  Once 
you’ve  done  that  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a Navy  professional,  then 
you’ve  sold  the  Navy.  But  if  you  don’t 
have  that  individual’s  respect,  you 
aren’t  going  to  get  anywhere.” 

But  once  a recruiter  has  earned  the 
respect  of  an  enlisted  or  officer  candi- 
date, the  long  process  of  testing  and 
screening — known  in  recruiting  jargon 
as  “blueprinting” — begins. 

Throughout  the  process  of  adminis- 
tering tests  and  finding  the  right  field 
of  training  for  a prospective  candidate, 
both  officer  and  enlisted  recruiters 
agree  that  honesty  is  the  foundation  of 
success. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  honest  from  the 
very  beginning!”  said  Electronics 
Technician  First  Class  Joseph  D. 
Lanham,  from  NRS  Belleville,  111. 

“You  have  to  let  people  know  there 
are  going  to  be  peaks  and  valleys  in  life 
no  matter  if  they  choose  to  join  the 
Navy  or  not.  That  way,  you’re  being 
completely  honest  with  them.  Then, 
it’s  up  to  the  recruiter  to  explain  how 
the  peaks  in  the  Navy  far  outweigh  the 
valleys.” 

The  peaks  in  the  Navy  that  the 
recruiters  said  attract  most  enlisteds 
and  officers  include  specialized  train- 
ing, travel,  hands-on  experience  and 
valuable  management  experience  for 
junior  officers. 

“If  you  have  to  twist  a young 
fellow’s  brain  around  to  convince  him 
that  the  Navy  is  for  him,  you’re  not 
just  hurting  him  or  yourself  as  a 
recruiter,  you’re  also  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  Navy,”  said  Hallmark. 


The  top  recruiters  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  frequently  used  gauges  to 
determine  if  a potential  officer  or 
enlisted  is  indeed  a good  prospect  is  to 
ask,  “Do  I want  to  serve  with  this  per- 
son?” 

“That’s  the  single  most  important 
thing  I look  at  when  I’m  recruiting,” 
said  Lieutenant  H.  Tom  Trotter  of 
NRD  San  Diego.  “I  have  to  want  to 
serve  with  whomever  I’m  trying  to 
recruit,  because  I damn  well  may  have 
to  serve  with  them  at  some  point  in  my 
career.” 

Individual  enthusiasm,  a straight- 
forward approach  and  pride  in  the 
Navy  uniform  are  all  qualities  an  in- 
dividual must  have  to  be  an  effective 
recruiter. 

“A  recruiter  must  believe  in 


himself,”  said  Hallmark.  “A  recruiter 
must  have  a strong  ego.  I can’t  con- 
vince an  individual  that  I am  doing  the 
right  thing  for  him  if  I don’t  believe  in 
what  I’m  doing.” 

“There’s  no  formula  for  success  in 
recruiting,”  said  Young.  “If  there  was 
a formula  for  success  we’d  all  have  it. 
In  this  job,  you  just  have  to  look  at 
what  works.  What  works  in  one  place 
might  not  work  someplace  else;  you 
have  to  be  willing  to  take  what  you 
think  will  work  and  try  anything  new 
to  do  your  job  better.” 

“What  it  boils  down  to,”  said 
Hobbs,  “is  that  we  have  a darn  good 
job  to  sell.  But  the  people  we’re  trying 
to  sell  that  job  to  have  got  to  sell 
themselves  to  us  as  well.” 

— Story  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


1980  Recruiting  Area  Enlisted  Recruiters  of  the  Year 
AREA  ONE — Navy  Counselor  First  Class  Bernard  W.  Thomas,  NRD  New 
York 

AREA  THREE — Chief  Navy  Counselor  Mateo  E.  Caymol,  NRD  Columbia, 
S.C. 

AREA  FOUR — Chief  Fire  Control  Technician  (Missiles)  William  J.  Hallmark, 
NRD  Pittsburgh  (Enlisted  Recruiter  of  the  Year) 

AREA  FIVE — Electronics  Technician  First  Class  Joseph  D.  Lanham,  NRD  St. 
Louis 

AREA  SEVEN — Chief  Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  Robert  W.  Dean,  NRD 
Houston 

AREA  EIGHT — Chief  Navy  Counselor  William  E.  Moss,  NRD  Los  Angeles 


1980  Recruiting  Area  Officer  Recruiters  of  the  Year 
AREA  ONE — Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  NRD  New  York 
AREA  THREE — Lieutenant  Commander  P.  Gary  Hobbs,  NRD  Atlanta  (Of- 
ficer Recruiter  of  the  Year) 

AREA  FOUR — Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Young,  NRD  Louisville 
AREA  FIVE — Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Braeckel,  NRD  Peoria,  111. 

AREA  SEVEN — Lieutenant  R.  Michael  Clemens,  NRD  Dallas 
AREA  EIGHT — Lieutenant  H.  Tom  Trotter,  NRD  San  Diego 
Best  Overall  Recruiting  District — NRD  San  Diego,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  “Jay”  Gardella 

First  Runner-up — NRD  Jacksonville,  commanded  by  Commander  Kenneth  R. 
Simkins 

Second  Runner-up — NRD  Columbia,  S.C.,  commanded  by  Commander 
James  C.  Rodgers  Jr. 
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Active  Duty  LDO/CWO  Programs 


Your  Path 
to  a Commission 

If  you're  an  enlisted  person  without  a college  degree  and  you  want  to  be  a naval  officer,  the  active 
duty  Limited  Duty  Officer  and  Commissioned  Warrant  Officer  Programs  are  worth  looking  into. 
These  two  programs  serve  the  Navy's  requirements  for  officer  technical  managers  and  officer  technical 
specialists. 


Established  under  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  the 
EDO  Program  provides  a path  of  advancement  to  commis- 
sioned officer  status  for  outstanding  enlisted  and  CWO  per- 
sonnel. Duty  is  limited  to  broad  technical  fields  associated 
with  previous  rating  groups  or  warrant  designators.  The 
EDO  Program  provides  the  Navy  with  officers  in  the  grades 
of  ensign  (0-1)  through  commander  (0-5)  who  perform  in 
progressive  technical  management  positions  requiring  an  ex- 
tensive technical  background  not  attainable  by  normal  de- 
velopment of  other  officer  categories. 

The  role  of  the  CWO  remains  primarily  that  of  an  officer 
technical  specialist,  qualified  by  performance  and  experi- 
ence, who  has  the  expertise  and  authority  to  direct  the  most 
difficult  and  exacting  technical  operations  in  a given  occu- 
pational specialty.  The  CWO  concept  has  provided  the  Navy 
this  service  for  more  than  200  years. 

All  EDOs  and  CWOs  are  officers  of  the  line  except  for 
those  designated  for  duty  within  the  Supply  Corps,  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  and  Physician’s  Assistant  CWOs.  As  of- 
ficers of  the  line,  they  may  succeed  to  command  in  ships  if 
qualified  to  perform,  all  deck  duties  afloat.  Ashore,  any 
EDO  or  CWO  with  a designator  appropriate  to  the  activity’s 
function  may  succeed  to  command  or  be  assigned  as  officer- 
in-charge. 

CWOs  are  technical  officer  specialists  who  perform 
duties: 

• Requiring  extensive  knowledge  of  a specific  occu- 
pational field. 
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• Technically  oriented  (through  experience/functional 
training). 

• Repetitive  in  nature. 

• Not  significantly  affected  by  advancement  in  rank  and 
therefore  amenable  to  successive  tours  of  duty. 

EDOs  are  technically  oriented  officers  who  perform 
duties: 

• Eimited  to  specific  occupational  fields. 

• That  require  authority  and  responsibility  greater  than 
that  normally  expected  of  a CWO. 

• That  require  strong  managerial  skills. 

• Outside  a normal  development  pattern  for  unrestricted 
line  or  restricted  line  officers. 

This  coming  September,  the  Annual  In-service  Procure- 
ment Board  will  select  future  EDOs  and  CWOs  from  among 
many  outstanding  senior  enlisted  people.  Opportunity  for 
selection  to  EDO  and  CWO  status  will  be  approximately  15 
percent  and  40  percent,  respectively. 

Competition  in  both  of  these  programs  is  extremely  high. 
In  FY  81,  21  percent  of  the  CWOs  applying  for  EDO 
(lieutenant  junior  grade)  were  selected;  12  percent  of  the 
EDO  ensign  applicants  were  selected  and  36  percent  of  the 
CWO  applicants  were  selected.  Interested  people  should 
prepare  themselves  early  (E-4  is  not  too  early)  in  their 
careers  for  selection. 

Beginning  with  the  September  1981  board,  minor  eligibili- 
ty requirement  changes  to  the  EDO  Program  and  significant 
eligibility  requirement  changes  to  the  CWO  Program  will  be 
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implemented.  These  changes  include: 

• Time-in-rate  date  vice  date  of  rank  for  pay  purposes 
will  be  used  to  compute  eligibility  in  the  LDO  and  CWO 
Programs. 

• A waiver  of  the  minimum  time-in-service  requirements 
will  be  granted  for  individuals  possessing  prior  military  serv- 
ice. Prior  service  with  the  Army,  Air  Force,  National 
Guard,  Coast  Guard  and  Marine  Corps  may  be  credited  to 
meet  the  minimal  service  requirement  for  both  programs 
when  it  can  clearly  be  demonstrated  by  the  applicant  that 
service  in  another  branch  of  service  provided  training  and 
expertise  that  directly  related  to  and  closely  parallels  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  naval  service.  The  command- 
ing officer’s  endorsement  shall  attest  to  suf'h  qualifications. 

• Reduction  of  CWO  temporary  promotion  flow  points 
from  four  to  three  years,  with  early  selection  possible  for 
each  grade  at  the  two-year  point. 

• Expansion  of  the  maximum  eligibility  window  for 
CWO  selection  from  20  to  40  years. 

• E-9s  with  two  years  in  grade  and  successively  competing 
with  E-7/8  candidates  for  CWO  selection  will  be  appointed 
as  CW03  vice  CW02. 


cation  and,  if  selected,  must  remain  on  active  duty  until  the 
appointment  is  tendered. 

• Enlisted  people  in  the  TAR  Program  who  are  selected 
for  appointment  to  LDO  will  have  their  TAR  designation 
administratively  removed  before  appointment. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  appointment  as  an  LDO  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  standards  outlined  in  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department.  Applicants  who  fail  to 
meet  the  minimum  physical  standards  for  appointment  may 
be  appointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  waiver  of  the  standard(s)  by  the 
Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command.  Defec- 
tive color  perception  is  disqualifying  for  appointing  in 
designators  611x/621x,  612x/622x,  616x/626x,  636x,  639x 
and  648x,  and  waivers  cnnot  be  granted. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  possess  a service-accepted 
equivalent  as  prescribed  in  CNETINST  1560.3. 

• Have  no  record  of  convictions  by  general,  special  or 
summary  courts-martial  nor  conviction  by  civil  court  for 
any  offense  other  than  minor  traffic  violations  for  two  years 
preceding  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer. 


Eligibility  Requirements  and  Appointment  Criteria 
for  the  Active  Duty  LDO  Program 

General  requirements: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval 
Reserve  (including  the  TAR  Program)  at  the  time  of  appli- 


Commissioned  Warrant  Officer  Eligibility 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  specified  above,  CWO  ap- 
plicants for  the  LDO  Program  must  also  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

• Be  a CWO  (permanent  or  temporary)  on  April  2 of  the 
year  of  application  and  have  received  an  initial  appointment 


Application  Deadline 

Applications  for  active  duty  LDO  from  E-7  and  E-8  personnel  must  be  submitted 
by  April  1,  1981. 

Applications  for  active  duty  LDO  from  E-6  personnel  must  be  submitted  by  May 
16,  1981. 

Applications  for  active  duty  CWO  from  E-7,  E-8  and  E-9  personnel  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  April  1,  1981. 

NMPC  NOTE  1120  dated  Dec.  1,  1980  gives  full  details  and  guidelines  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  the  active  duty  LDO  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Programs. 
Your  career  counselor  or  administrative  officer  can  get  a copy  for  you. 


Applications.  Experience  has  shown 
that  close  attention  to  detail  is  required 
by  individual  applicants.  Since  applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  selection  boards 
on  a comparative  basis,  they  must  be 
complete,  concise  and  accurate  in  every 
detail.  You  must  be  critical  in  the 
quality  control  of  your  application — 
no  typos,  erasures  are  to  be  neat  and 
submit  only  the  original  enclosures, 
when  possible,  vice  photocopies.  Take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  per- 


sonally project  yourself  in  commenting 
on  why  you  want  to  be  an  officer  in  a 
brief,  concise  manner.  Choose  your 
theme  and  words  carefully.  Don’t 
highlight  your  career  history.  Your 
statement  should  convey  your  inner 
feelings  and  motivations.  Be  sincere 
and  grammatically  correct.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough  that  your  ap- 
plication must  be  neat  and  accurate  in 
every  detail. 
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to  CWO  subsequent  to  1964. 

• Have  completed  at  least  two  years  service  as  a CWO 
computed  to  April  2 of  the  year  of  application.  Such  service 
shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  rank  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  CW02. 

Enlisted  Eligibility 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  specified  above, 
enlisted  applicants  for  the  LDO  Program  must  also  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

• Be  a petty  officer  first  class  (E-6)  or  chief  petty  officer 
(E-7)  on  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application.  A petty  officer 
first  class  must  have  served  in  that  paygrade  for  at  least 
one  year  as  of  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application.  Such  service 
shall  be  computed  from  the  time-in-rate  date  for  advance- 
ment to  petty  officer  first  class. 

• Must  have  completed  at  least  eight  but  not  more  than 
16  years  active  naval  service,  (day-for-day  service)  exclusive 
of  active  duty  for  training  in  the  Naval,  Marine  Corps  or 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application. 
Computation  of  active  naval  service  includes  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  when  operating  as  part  of 
the  Navy,  but  does  not  include  constructive  time. 

• Petty  officer  first  class  applicants  must  complete  the 
personnel  advancement  requirement  required  for  the  next 
higher  rate,  and  must  successfully  compete  in  the  annual 
Navy-wide  examination  for  advancement  to  chief  petty  of- 
ficer administered  in  January  of  the  year  in  which  applica- 
tion is  made.  A candidate  whose  final  multiple  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  lowest  final  multiple  for  PASS  SELBD 
ELIG  in  his/her  respective  rate  will  be  designated  LDO 
SELEBD  ELIG.  Only  these  members  will  be  considered  by 
the  In-service  Procurement  Board.  A petty  officer  first  class 
is  exempt  from  these  requirements  when  authorization  has 
been  received  by  the  commanding  officer  that  he/she  is  a 
selectee  for  chief  petty  officer  or  that  advancement  to  chief 
petty  officer  has  been  authorized. 

• The  appointments  of  successful  LDO  applicants  are 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  appointee  is  found  physical- 
ly qualified  in  accordance  with  the  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  meets  the  current  weight  control  standards. 
Appointments  to  LDO  will  be  made  in  the  following  grades: 

• Appointment  of  each  selected  CWO  will  be  to  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  the  Regular  Navy 
or  Naval  Reserve  without  benefit  of  constructive  credit  for 
prior  warrant  or  commissioned  service  for  appointment  to  a 
higher  grade. 

• The  appointment  ot  each  selected  enlisted  applicant  will 
be  in  the  temporary  grade  of  ensign  in  the  Regular  Navy  or 
Naval  Reserve. 

• Each  selectee  must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  ot  three  years  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Eligibility  Requirements  for  the  Active  Duty  i 

Commissioned  Warrant  Officer  Program 

General  requirements:  | 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  serving  as  a chief  petty  officer  for  pay  purposes  (E-7 

through  E-9)  on  active  duty  in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval 
Reserve  (including  TAR)  at  the  time  of  application  and,  if  j 
selected,  must  remain  on  active  duty  until  the  appointment  ' 
is  tendered.  i 

Enlisted  people  in  the  TAR  Program  who  are  selected 
for  appointment  to  CWO  will  have  their  TAR  designation 
administratively  removed  before  appointment.  < 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  appointment  as  a CWO  in  ( 
accordance  with  the  physical  standards  outlined  in  the  ' 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department.  Applicants  who  fail  to  ' 
meet  the  minimum  physical  standards  for  appointment  may 
be  appointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  waiver  of  the  standard(s)  by  the 
Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command.  Defec- 
tive color  perception  is  disqualifying  for  appointment  in 
designators  711x/721x,  712x/722x,  716x/726x,  717x/727x, 
739x  and  748x,  and  waivers  cannot  be  granted. 

• Have  completed  at  least  12  but  not  more  than  24  years  i 
of  active  naval  service  (day-for-day  service) , exclusive  of  ac-  I 
tive  duty  for  training  in  the  Naval,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  on  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application.  Con- 
structive time  may  not  be  used  for  this  computation. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  possess  a service-accepted 
equivalent  as  prescribed  in  CNETINST  1560.3. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by  general,  special  or 
summary  courts-martial  nor  conviction  by  civil  court  for 
any  offense  other  than  minor  traffic  violations  for  two  years 
preceding  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer. 

• The  appointments  of  successful  CWO  applicants  are 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  appointee  is  found  physical- 
ly qualified  in  accordance  with  the  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  meets  the  current  weight  control  standards. 

• Appointment  of  E-7  and  E-8  selectees  will  be  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  CW02.  Appointment  of  E-9  selectees  will 
be  to  the  permanent  grade  of  CW03.  People  in  paygrade 
E-9  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  active  duty  in 
paygrade  E-9  on  Jan.  16  of  the  year  of  application  in  order 
to  be  considered  for  appointment  to  CW03.  Such  service 
shall  be  computed  for  time-in-rate  date  for  advancement  to 
E-9.  Appointees  shall  be  honorably  discharged  from  their 
enlisted  status  for  the  convenience  of  the  government  to  ac- 
cept permanent  appointment  to  an  officer  grade  as  pre- 
scribed by  BUPERSMAN  1020180. 

• Each  selectee  must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment. 
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Bearinss 


A Helping  Hand 

I 

t Sailors  aboard  two  frigates  demon- 

■ strated  the  seafaring  tradition  of 
. “lending  a helping  hand’’  to  two  South 

Pacific  island-communities  through  a 
rescue  at  sea  and  Project  Handclasp 
relief  to  hurricane  victims. 

USS  Cook  (FF  1083),  with  Com- 
I mander  Destroyer  Squadron  Five  em- 
I barked,  and  USS  O’Callahan  (FF 
I 1051),  both  on  the  final  leg  of  their  ex- 
i tended  Western  Pacific  deployment, 

* visited  Suva,  Fiji,  as  part  of  a Navy 
I goodwill  cruise  to  South  Pacific  ports, 
j The  two  San  Diego-based  frigates 

■ provided  the  local  government  and 
1 American  Red  Cross  with  2,000 

I 

I pounds  of  Project  Handclasp  material, 
“ including  medical  supplies,  agricultural 
, seeds  and  clothing.  They  also  unloaded 
I an  additional  $1,000  worth  of  building 

Floating  Flea  Market 

1 A series  of  unique  flea  market-type 
sales,  held  aboard  the  USS  Dwight  D. 

I Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  raised  more 
I than  $200,000  for  the  ship’s  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Fund, 
i During  an  eight-month  cruise  in  the 
I Indian  Ocean,  Ike’s  innovative  Sales 

* Division  (S-3)  sponsored  unusual  sales, 
such  as  the  “Opal  Bazaar,’’  at  which 

I more  than  $7,000  worth  of  Australian 
I opals  were  sold  at  bargain  prices.  At  a 
j “Damaged  Equipment  Sale,’’  sailors 
I were  able  to  purchase  slightly-damaged 
I merchandise  at  lower-than-cost  prices. 

\ The  largest  and  most  profitable  of 
J the  sales  was  held  on  the  ship’s  mess 
, decks.  The  “Homeward  Bound  Sale’’ 

I was  a flea  market  which  grossed  more 
! than  $50,000  in  just  five  hours.  Mer- 
chandise included  cameras,  stereos, 
casette  tapes,  jewelry,  crystal  and 
figurines.  All  were  sold  at  cost  or 
lower-than-cost  prices. 

The  $200,000  netted  from  the  sales 
will  be  used  to  purchase  sports  equip- 
ment, games  and  library  books  for  the 
Eisenhower. 


supplies,  including  lumber,  saws,  ham- 
mers and  nails  to  help  rebuild  the 
buildings  damaged  in  a recent  hur- 
ricane. 

While  in  port,  the  American  sailors 
donated  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  whose 
stock  had  been  depleted  in  the  storm’s 
aftermath. 

Both  ships  departed  for  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa,  the  morning  of  June 
20.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
Samoa,  they  received  a Mayday  signal 
from  the  Taiwanese  fishing  vessel 
Hung  Cheng  saying  that  it  had  hit  a 
submerged  object  and  was  taking  on 
water.  The  vessel  also  reported  its  last 
known  position. 

Cook  and  O’Callahan  proceeded  to 
the  most  probable  position  of  the  sink- 
ing vessel.  Upon  arriving.  Commander 
Destroyer  Squadron  Five  assumed 
duties  as  the  on-scene  sea  and  air 


rescue  commander  and  employed 
available  air  and  surface  assets  for  a 
thorough  search  of  the  area.  Fourteen 
fishermen,  clinging  to  makeshift  rafts, 
life  rings  and  inflated  cushions,  were 
brought  aboard  for  medical  attention. 
Air  units  of  the  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard  aided  the  two  Navy  frigates  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  craft  Mataala  in 
spotting  the  survivors.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two  crewmen,  one  was  reported 
drowned  and  the  other  was  unac- 
counted for  when  the  search  was  aban- 
doned. 

Commander  Seventh  Fleet  lauded  all 
units  involved  saying,  “Bravo  Zulu — 
Your  quick  response  to  fellow  seamen 
in  need  of  assistance  is  a humanitarian 
deed  worthy  of  praise  and  recognition. 
Your  actions  were  in  keeping  with  the 
ageless  traditions  of  seafarers.’’ 

— By  Lt.  David  Hamel 


Ships  Serviceman  Second  Class  Rob  Collins  (second  from  right),  manager  of 
Ike ’5  exchange  facility,  shows  a piece  of  jewelry  to  one  of  the  3,000  Ike  crew 
members  who  shopped  at  the  “Homeward  Bound  Sale”  held  aboard  the  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69). — Photo  by  PH3  Charlie  Youmans. 
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Foreign  Exchange 

Two  young  officers  stood  the  mid- 
watch on  the  bridge  of  the  fleet  frigate 
USS  Edward  McDonnell  (FF  1043). 
Peering  into  the  Mediterranean  night, 
they  searched  for  contacts.  They  spoke 
softly,  discussing  their  watch.  It 
seemed  like  an  ordinary  watch  except 
that  the  two  men  spoke  German. 

Ensign  Herny  Grove  and  Ensign 
Jorg  Lotz  are  members  of  the  Federal 
German  Navy  and  part  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Program  in  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  participates  along  with  other 
NATO  countries.  Both  officers  are  en- 
thusiastic about  their  time  spent 
aboard  the  “Eddy  Mac’’  during  their 
recent  cruise. 

“I  have  had  many  good  times  on  the 
McDonnell,’’  said  Grove,  21,  of 


Hanover,  West  Germany.  “1  enjoyed 
talking  with  Americans,  learning  how 
they  think  and  how  they  drive  a ship.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  the  U.S.  Navy 
operates  and  compares  with  other 
countries  in  NATO.” 

Lotz,  21,  of  Cologne,  West  Ger- 
many, feels  the  same.  ‘‘The  exchange 
program  is  good.  I have  learned  so 
much  about  America.  The  officers  tell 
us  about  their  hometowns,  friends  and 
family.  The  wardroom  has  been  very 
good  to  us.” 

Both  officers  are  still  attending  the 
University  of  the  German  Armed 
Forces  in  Hamburg,  West  Germany. 
Grove  is  specializing  in  economics  and 
Lotz  is  studying  for  a degree  in  edu- 
cation. Both,  however,  have  joined  the 
navy  for  a 12-year  term  and  plan  on 
making  it  a career. 


Commander  Frank  Zmorzenski, 
commanding  officer  of  the  McDon-  ^ 
nell,  believes  the  exchange  has  been  a 
good  experience  for  everyone.  ‘‘It  has 
been  interesting  to  observe  the  effects 
on  the  wardroom  and  vice  versa,”  he 
said.  ‘‘There  has  been  an  excellent  ex- 
change  of  ideas  and  cultures.”  He 
described  the  two  officers  as  ‘‘eager  to 
learn  and  an  absolute  delight  to  have 
onboard.” 

Grove  came  in  particularly  handy 
during  a visit  to  Cartagena,  Spain.  He 
had  lived  in  Guatemala  for  several 
years,  speaks  fluent  Spanish,  and  be- 
came the  ‘‘official”  wardroom  trans- 
lator. ■4 

As  their  time  on  board  came  to  an 
end,  the  two  young  Germans  said  they 
were  sorry  to  have  to  leave  the  Edward 
McDonnell.  But  by  this  time,  they  had 
visited  several  ports  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Tunisia,  as  well  as  spent  several  weeks  - 7 
under  way  during  Sixth  Fleet  oper-  ^ 
ations.  By  Ensign  Daniel  Meyer 


Ensign  Herny  Grove  (left)  and  Ensign  Jorg  Lotz  work  together  at  the  plotting 
table  on  the  bridge  of  the  McDonnell.  Both  were  assigned  to  the  McDonnell  in 
the  Eoreign  Exchange  Program  between  the  U.S.  and  IVest  German  navies. 

— Photo  by  PHI  Douglas  Tesner. 
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Up,  Up  and  Away 

An  F-4  Phantom  from  Attack 
Squadron  85  (VA-85),  Cecil  Field, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  made  the  100,000th 
catapult  launch  from  Catapult  One  of 
USS  Forrestal  (CV  59).  Lieutenant 
Tom  Mason  was  the  pilot;  Captain 
C.E.  Armstrong,  the  carrier’s  com- 
manding officer,  was  the  catapult  of- 
ficer. 

“The  biggest  thrill  was  seeing  the 
plane  fly  away,’’  Armstrong  said.  “It 
was  really  an  honor.’’ 

According  to  the  regular  catapult  of- 
ficer, Lieutenant  Commander  David 
Hastings,  the  number  one  catapult, 
first  used  in  1955,  averages  4,000  shots 
a year.  The  catapult  is  steam-pressured 
to  560  pounds  per  square  inch,  in- 
cluding a 253-foot  power  stroke.  It  is 
capable  of  accelerating  a 50,000-pound 
Phantom  from  0 to  165  knots  in  1.2 
seconds.  This  averages  to  nearly  1 


million  horsepower. 

In  25  years  of  service,  Forrestal  has 
recorded  more  than  264,500  launches. 


Capt.  C.E.  Armstrong  acts  as  catapult  officer 
for  100,000th  launch  from  Forrestari  Catapult 
One. — Photo  by  PH3  Frank  Ily. 


Vince  Leads 
Her  Class 

Seaman  Apprentice  Donna  A.  Vince 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  became  the 
first  woman  graduate  of  the  Navy’s 
basic  sonar  technician  (STG)  cur- 
riculum Oct.  31  at  the  Fleet  Anti- 
Submarine  Warfare  Training  Center, 
San  Diego.  Vince  was  graduated  from 
STG  “A’’  School  with  a grade  point 
average  of  95.2. 

Captain  J.R.  Beatty,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Training  Center,  presented  a grad- 
uation certificate  to  Vince  honoring 
her  as  class  honorperson.  About  10 
students  a year  out  of  about  850  score  a 
grade  point  average  of  95  or  above  in 
the  sonar  technician  curriculum. 

Vince  is  now  attending  Basic  Elec- 
tricity and  Electronics  School  in  San 
Diego  and  will  return  to  the  Fleet  Anti- 
Submarine  Warfare  Training  Center 


for  specialized  sonar  operator  and 
maintenance  training  following  grad- 
uation. 

Twenty  on  Tripoli 

Concern  for  individuals,  reenlist- 
ment incentive  programs  and  constant 
contact  with  detailers  played  key  roles 
in  producing  20  reenlistments  aboard 
the  amphibious  assault  ship  USS 
Tripoli  (LPH  10)  in  October. 

Tripoli  crewmen  reenlisted  for  a 
total  of  97  years  during  ceremonies 
conducted  by  Captain  C.H.  Haines, 
commanding  officer  of  the  San  Diego- 
based  ship. 

“Retention  aboard  Tripoli  has  be- 
come a command  effort  enthusiastical- 
ly pursued  by  everyone,’’  said  Tripoli's 
Chief  Navy  Career  Counselor  Calvin 
Lambert. 

Reenlisted  were  Boiler  Technician 
First  Class  Donald  Schuler,  Ship’s  Ser- 
viceman Second  Class  John  Schroder, 


Chief  Signalman  Albert  Harris,  Ship’s 
Serviceman  Third  Class  Larry  Tatum, 
Disbursing  Clerk  First  Class  Romeo 
Cabanban,  Fire  Control  Technician 
(Missile  Fire  Control)  Second  Class 
Timothy  Hestand,  Mess  Management 
Specialist  Third  Class  Simon  Perlas, 
Aviation  Storekeeper  Third  Class 
Daniel  Overby,  Operations  Specialist 
Second  Class  Terry  Bjorkland,  Per- 
sonnelman  Second  Class  Garry  Wood- 
ward, Data  Processing  Technician 
First  Class  Henry  Alipusan,  Radioman 
Second  Class  James  Pope  Jr.,  Ship’s 
Serviceman  Second  Class  Antonio 
Lagar,  Electronics  Technician  Second 
Class  William  Berger,  Gunner’s  Mate 
(Guns)  Third  Class  Michael  Cline,  Fire 
Control  Technician  (Missile  Fire  Con- 
trol) Third  Class  Donald  Fuller,  Sig- 
nalman Second  Class  Joseph  Boyle, 
Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Fuels) 
Third  Class  Josh  Bryant,  Chief  Avia- 
tion Structural  Mechanic  (Structures) 
Pablito  Frigilana  and  Signalman  Sec- 
ond Class  Timothy  Tenley. 
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“This  course  is  NOT  designed  to 
teach  you  to  be  a professional,”  said 
Builder  First  Class  Ken  Reber,  stress- 
ing the  “not”  to  students  of  Class  No. 
13.  He  waited  for  a moment,  letting 
that  sink  in.  “It’s  designed  to  teach 
you  the  basics.” 

This  was  Day  One  of  Builder  “A” 
School  and  class  counselor  Reber  had  a 
captive  audience.  Most  of  these  faces 
were  new  to  Port  Hueneme  and  the 
Naval  Construction  Training  Center. 
They  were  young  faces  that  were  eager, 
if  somewhat  apprehensive.  But  that 
was  OK;  Reber  wasn’t  here  to  win  a 
popularity  contest.  He  was  here  to  help 
make  Seabees  out  of  them. 

That  was  a tall  order,  because  they’d 
barely  reached  the  embryo  stage.  For 
various  reasons,  these  sailors  had 
decided  to  become  Seabees.  Waiting 
lines  were  long  for  places  in  the  Navy’s 
construction  arm;  the  fact  that  these 
people  were  here  at  all  made  them 
special.  The  students  knew  this.  They 
also  knew  that  their  success  might  de- 
pend on  how  well  they  listened  today. 

Construction  Apprentice  Monte  Ed- 
wards, a soft-spoken  member  of  the 
group,  listened  attentively.  His  short 
hair  and  slender  frame  made  him  look 
more  youthful  than  he  really  was.  Like 
most  of  the  students,  he’d  come  from 
somewhere  else:  born  in  Kansas  and 
reared  in  New  Mexico. 

Maybe  some  of  his  classmates  were 
wondering  what  they  were  doing  here. 


Left:  Those  who  aspire  to  being  a Seabee  must 
be  well-armed  with  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction trades.  Top:  Builder  First  Class  Ken 
Reber  checks  masonry  work  of  his  students. 
Right:  Hard  work  during  the  day  is  followed 
by  sometimes  more  difficult  study  at  night. 
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but  Monte  knew  exactly  what  he  was  what  his  function  as  counselor  was, 
here  for.  what  time  to  assemble  in  the  morning. 

An  education.  what  uniform  to  wear  and  how  to  wear 

He  was  determined  to  pay  his  own  it  during  the  43-day  course,  what  kind 
way  in  this  world.  His  parents  were  of  equipment  they’d  learn  how  to 
already  helping  Monte’s  sister  and  operate,  the  order  and  variety  of 
brother  through  college.  He  wanted  a classes,  and  what  they’d  be  called  on  to 
degree,  too.  But  Monte  didn’t  want  his  demonstrate  before  graduation  in 
parents  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  terms  of  personal  skill, 
sending  three  children  through  college  The  following  afternoon,  the  learn- 
at  the  same  time.  ing  process  took  hold.  A high-pitched 

The  Navy  would  educate  him.  whine  filled  the  air  as  steel  blades  from 

Petty  Officer  Reber  paced  back  and  electric  saws  bit  into  pieces  of  pine 
forth,  continuing  his  tight,  well-  wood.  Whining  mingled  with  the 
rehearsed  monologue.  He  told  them  crunching  and  scraping  sounds  of  hand 


Construction  Team 


saws.  Class  No.  13  was  in  its  first 
hands-on  phase  of  builder  school: 
woodworking  shop.  Wearing  safety 
visors,  the  students  resembled  strange 
space  travelers  in  a 1950  science-fiction 
movie. 

As  Monte  looked  over  a piece  of 
pine  showing  various  types  of  cuts, 
other  team  members  measured, 
marked,  cut  and  chiseled  their  way 
toward  construction  of  sawhorses. 
Later,  they  would  put  these  pieces  of 
handiwork  to  use  during  the  interior 
finishing  segment  of  the  course. 

“There’s  more  math  than  I ex- 
pected,” Monte  said,  studying  the 
blueprint  in  front  of  him.  He  learned 
new  ways  to  measure  angles,  ways  he’d 
never  been  taught  in  high  school  wood- 
shop. 

And  he  also  learned  much  about 


safety.  Another  student  on  his  team 
had  worked  on  civilian  construction 
sites.  But  he’d  never  realized  how 
many  safety  procedures  were  being 
violated  by  the  contractors.  Now  he 
knew  that  some  of  those  violations 
could  have  caused  death  or  injury. 

As  for  Monte,  he  thought  about  his 
father’s  woodworking  shop  at  home; 
he  had  some  safety  tips  for  dad.  Work 
continued  through  the  harsh  whine  of 
electric  blades  until  the  woodworking 
shop  ended. 

One  week  later,  the  students  were 
out  of  the  woodshop  and  into  the  sun- 
shine, building  small  frame  struc- 
tures— quite  a leap  from  sawhorses. 
Hammers,  handsaws  and  hardhats  re- 
placed the  safety  visors  of  woodshop. 
New  tools  came  into  use,  like  a two- 
foot  level.  As  the  students  attached 


fireblocks  to  wall  supports,  they 
argued  and  discussed  and  changed 
their  work. 

Whether  or  not  they  had  noticed, 
something  had  happened  by  the  end  of 
two  weeks.  The  party  manners  were 
gone,  and  majority  rule  decided  where 
the  fireblocks  would  go.  Three  per- 
sons— not  just  one — now  worked  on 
sawing  a huge  piece  of  lumber.  Two 
persons  measured  and  checked  posi- 
tions for  braces.  For  better  or  worse, 
and  not  just  in  name,  they  were  becom- 
ing a team. 

Every  day,  the  class  moved  closer 
toward  its  goal  of  becoming  full- 
fledged  Seabees.  The  instructor  stayed 
within  earshot,  but  was  no  longer 
needed  to  guide  their  every  move.  His 
function  appeared  to  be  increasingly 
that  of  an  adviser. 


Opposite  page:  Raising  structural  forms  during 
woodworking  shop.  Left:  This  pair  of  hands 
made  up  from  two  different  persons  symbolizes 
a key  element  in  construction — teamwork. 
Below:  Construction  Apprentice  Eileen  O’Day 
puts  a smooth  finish  on  fresh  concrete  place- 
ment. 


Time  passed  and  knowledge  accum- 
ulated: third  week,  interior  finishing; 
fourth  week,  concrete  placement;  fifth 
week,  masonry.  Today’s  assignment: 
how  to  plumb,  level  and  square  a wall. 

Monte  was  kept  busy,  but  stayed  in 
good  spirits.  By  now,  he’d  learned 
about  his  future  duty  station — Adak — 
and  was  happy  with  it.  After  “A” 
school  would  come  two  weeks  leave, 
then  a month  of  helping  out  the  re- 
cruiters back  home.  Then,  north  to 
Alaska. 

School  certainly  wasn’t  over  yet,  but 
it  was  getting  there.  Although  the 
students  had  yet  to  don  the  traditional 
green  uniform  of  the  Seabee,  Monte 
felt  that  his  class  had  already  de- 
veloped a certain  “esprit  de  corps.’’ 
Nothing  that  approached  bravado,  or  a 
hot-air  “we  are  the  best’’  kind  of 
cliche;  it  was  more  like  a silent,  con- 
tagious feeling  of  sincerity. 

And  it  was  a good  feeling  to  exper- 
ience in  these  days  when  so  much  is 
heard  about  how  the  armed  forces 
don’t  quite  measure  up  to  today’s  chal- 
lenges. 

Maybe  we  shouldn’t  worry  so  much. 

Monte  considered  the  instructors  at 
Port  Hueneme  and  their  wealth  of 
Navy  building  experience.  He  knew  his 
confidence  in  their  practical  experience 
and  theoretical  knowledge  was  well- 
placed.  These  are  men  who  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 

A fortunate  circumstance  when  it 
comes  to  the  making  of  a Seabee. 

— Story  by  JOS  Marc  Stackhouse 
— Photos  by  PHI  David  Fraker 
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USS  Saratoga 


A Carriers 

New  Lease  on  Life 


You  might  have  heard  that  it  was 
sunk  by  an  atomic  bomb. 

That’s  what  happened  to  the  USS 
Saratoga — (CV  3).  After  winning  seven 
battle  stars  in  World  War  II,  the  carrier 
became  a target  for  nuclear-style 
duckshooting  during  “Operation 
Crossroads”  at  Bikini  Atoll  in  1946. 

According  to  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Naval  Fighting  Ships,  Sara- 
rogo  was  “mortally  wounded  by.  . . an 
underwater  blast  which  was  detonated 
under  a landing  craft  500  yards  from 
the  carrier.  Salvage  efforts  were  pre- 
vented by  radioactivity  and  IVi  hours 
after  the  blast,  with  her  funnel  col- 
lapsed across  her  deck,  Saratoga 
slipped  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon.” 

Its  successor  fared  much  better. 

Ten  years  later,  USS  Saratoga  (CV 
60)  was  commissioned,  and  after  24 
years  of  service  to  the  fleet,  ‘'Sara ’’has 
been  targeted  again — this  time  for 
renewal  instead  of  destruction — at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  It’s  one 
of  the  aircraft  carriers  slated  to  take 
part  in  the  Navy’s  Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program. 

Saratoga  is  not  new  to  Philadel- 
phia— it  spent  11  months  in  an  over- 
haul which  ended  in  early  1971 . But  the 
present  stay  will  be  much  longer  and 


the  modification  will  be  more  ex- 
tensive. By  the  time  the  shipyard  is 
finished,  Saratoga’s  radar,  communi- 
cations equipment,  defensive  systems, 
aircraft  handling  hardware  and  berth- 
ing/engineering spaces  will  be  im- 
proved. The  work  will  take  an  es- 
timated 28  months. 

That’s  why  the  carrier’s  families 
came  along.  A 2 '/2 -year  change  in 
home  port  is  a bit  drastic — even  for 
Navy  people.  When  Sara  pulled  out  of 
Mayport,  Fla.,  it  took  300  dependents, 
most  of  the  crew’s  household  goods,  a 
variety  of  cats  and  dogs  and  about  400 
automobiles.  Once  the  carrier  got  pier- 
side  at  the  yard,  “Operation  Scoop” 
would  get  under  way.  This  phase  of 
SLEP  would  involve  the  removal  of  all 
portable  equipment  and  would  include 
offloading  of  all  personal  belongings. 

SLEP  puts  a $526  million  price  tag 
on  the  carrier’s  overhaul;  in  return,  the 
1,000-foot  carrier  is  getting  a 15-year 
extension  on  its  original  30-year  life  ex- 
pectancy. So  the  sea  service  odyssey, 
begun  in  1956,  theoretically  continues 
until  2001. 

Saratoga’s  sister  ships — Forrestal, 
Independence  and  Ranger — will  get  the 
same  treatment  during  this  decade. 

Moving  up  the  Delaware  River  on 
the  last  day  of  September,  the 


78,000-ton  carrier  meant  a significant 
shot  in  the  arm  for  Philadelphia’s 
economy. 

But  as  CV  60  pushed  slowly  toward 
its  berth,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
made  it  clear  that  money  wasn’t  the 
only  concern.  Philadelphia  showed  a 
genuine  warmth  for  the  Navy  and  its 
sailors.  Something  besides  money  had 
to  be  responsible  for  the  thousands  of 
citizens  who  lined  the  banks  on  an 
overcast  day  to  watch  the  carrier  pass, 
its  flight  deck  sporting  cars,  trucks  and 
vans  instead  of  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters. 

Two  fireboats  trailed  the  ship, 
spouting  into  the  air  6,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  through  powerful 
nozzles.  A 4-by-24-foot  banner  hung 
from  Commodore  Barry  Bridge.  As 
Sara  passed  under,  the  message — 
written  in  bright  red  paint — jumped 
out  from  the  sky’s  lead-gray  back- 
ground: “Welcome,  USS  Saratoga.” 
Alongside  it  fluttered  an  American 
flag. 

Hmmm.  . . Commodore  Barry 
Bridge.  John  Barry,  one  of  America’s 


Saratoga  crew  members  man  the  rail  as  the 
ship  pulls  into  Pier  4 at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard. 
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first  ship  captains  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  known  in  his  own  lifetime 
as  the  “Father  of  the  Navy.”  And 
what  does  the  city  say  about  itself?  Oh 
yes— Philadelphia:  Birthplace  of  the 
American  Navy. 

Plain  and  simple,  the  message  from 
the  bridge  made  uncommonly  appro- 
priate sense. 

Keeping  a half-mile  distance  for 
reasons  of  safety,  a fleet  of  small  boats 
clustered  about  the  flattop  like  chicks 
around  their  mother.  Some  kept  pace 
with  difficulty;  what  was  a slow  breast- 
stroke for  Saratoga  became  a top- 
speed  run  for  the  accompanying 
smaller  motorboats.  As  they  stayed 
with  the  carrier,  a burst  of  balloons 
swept  over  the  flight  deck  and  its 
superstructure,  giving  the  lead-colored 
sky  a minute  or  two  of  brightness 
before  fading  from  sight. 

Port  and  starboard  saluting  guns, 
painted  red/white/blue  in  barber-pole 
fashion,  roared  at  intervals  with  big 
clouds  of  smoke  from  their  muzzles 


and  SH-3  Sea  King  helicopters  circled 
overhead. 

Other  choppers  landed  on  deck.  One 
of  them— shiniest  of  the  bunch— car- 
ried the  then-vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  As  Walter  F.  Mondale 


walked  across  the  flight  deck,  media 
folk  flocked  around  him.  It  was  only 
natural;  here  was  the  man  who  was 
only  a heartbeat  from  being  the  presi- 
dent. Mondale  waved  to  sailors, 
dependents,  kids,  dogs  and  cats  that 


crowded  the  rails  on  Sara's  “island.” 
Then  he  took  a short  elevator  ride  to 
the  hangar  deck,  along  with  Mayor 
William  Green  and  other  local  of- 
ficials. 

Up  on  the  island.  Data  Systems 
Technician  Second  Class  Terry  Oliver 
marveled  at  the  mass  of  people  on 
shore. 

“This  is  really  great,”  he  said. 
“We’re  gettin’  a better  reception  here 
than  when  we  came  back  from  our 
Med  cruise.”  Saratoga  had  been  back 
from  the  Mediterranean  only  six  weeks 
when  it  was  ordered  to  Philly  for 
STEP.  A key  element  of  Task  Force 
60,  it  had  been  deployed  for  six 
months.  With  more  than  15,000  men, 
TF  60  was  the  largest  unit  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet. 

“I  was  proud  of  the  way  we  acted  in 
the  Med,”  continued  Oliver,  as  he 


The  USS  Saratoga  slips  down  the  Delaware 
River  to  its  berth  at  the  shipyard.  Pierside, 
citizens  and  relatives  greet  the  ship  with  en- 
thusiasm. 
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watched  a group  of  local  Sea  Cadets 
lined  up  on  the  flightdeck  prepare  to 
leave  the  ship.  They  had  boarded  the 
carrier  in  Mayport  for  a two-day 
cruise.  “Out  there,  in  the  Med,  it  was 
plain  that  everyone  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Flight  ops  every  day,  not  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  we  stuck  to  our 
jobs  and  did  them  right.”  Down  be- 
low, Vice  President  Mondale  addressed 
the  audience  on  the  value  of  a strong 
Navy. 

“But  this  ship  needs  a lot  of  help,” 
Oliver  finished,  “and  it’s  hard  to  say  at 
this  point  what  SLEP  is  gonna  do. 
Everyone  seems  to  think  it’ll  last  for  an 
extra  15  years— I hope  they’re  right.” 

On  the  hangar  deck,  speeches  con- 
tinued as  cameras  flashed.  On  the 
elevator  next  to  the  hangar  deck,  Mrs. 
Larry  Sorrell  pointed  out  a fireboat  to 
young  Christopher  Muller,  who  was 
having  trouble  seeing  past  the  visor  of 
his  Saratoga  cap. 

Mrs.  Sorrell,  whose  husband  is  with 
the  carrier’s  engineering  department, 
said,  “I’m  excited  about  the  move  to 
Philadelphia.  I’ve  lived  in  the  country 
most  of  my  life.  To  live  in  a big  city 
means  a chance  to  take  advantage  of 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities 
that  I wouldn’t  have  in  smaller  towns 
or  rural  areas.”  Christopher’s  hat  fell 
off.  “I’m  going  back  to  school  and 
pick  up  my  master’s  degree.” 

Walter  F.  Mondale  picked  out  sev- 
eral hands  to  shake  from  a forest  of 
palms,  and  tried  to  remain  undamaged 
by  the  surge  of  the  press.  He  left  Sara 
in  the  same  big,  green,  shiny  helo  that 
he  had  come  in  on.  A short  time  later, 
several  tugs  nudged  the  carrier  into  its 
berth  at  Pier  4 in  the  shipyard. 

For  industrial  reasons,  the  crowd 
had  to  gather  at  Pier  2,  but  it  was  jam- 
packed  all  the  same.  A high  school 
band  blew  its  collective  lungs  out,  play- 
ing “Anchors  Aweigh”  and  other  less 
predictable  nautical  and  military  fav- 
orites. It  was  led  by  a zealous  youth  in 

Opposite  top:  Invited  guests  and  members  of 
the  press  enjoy  the  Delaware  River  cruise 
aboard  Saratoga;  bottom:  Young  supporters 
show  their  “Saratoga  spirit.  ” Right:  A young 
citizen  greets  Saratoga  with  open  arms. 


cowboy  hat  and  glasses  whose  gestures 
and  expressions  were  straight  from  the 
Leonard  Bernstein  school  of  conduct- 
ing. An  enthusiastic  team  of  flag 
twirlers  danced  with  semi-precision  but 
absolute  vigor.  Their  white  sequined 
costumes  glittered  in  the  sun.  They 
twirled  huge  squares  of  yellow  and 
black  cloth  which  seemed  to  encircle 
each  smiling  girl  like  shimmering, 
rhythmic  versions  of  butterfly  co- 
coons. 

Not  far  away.  Sea  Cadets  in  new 
uniforms  had  stood  in  formation  dur- 
ing Sara's  docking.  Now  they  prepared 
to  move  away  in  snappy  marching  col- 
umns. People  gathered  at  the  gate 
where  sailors  would  soon  exit.  Else- 
where on  the  pier.  Captain  Ray  Pierce, 
skipper  of  the  yard,  circulated  among 
the  crowd  and  answered  questions  con- 
cerning the  big  carrier’s  modification. 

At  length,  the  high  school  band 
marched  off;  the  flag  twirlers  waved 
and  blew  kisses  to  the  sailors  who  lined 
Saratoga's  flight  deck. 

Beneath  a tented  area  on  the  pier. 
Pierce  and  Captain  James  Flatley 
III— Sara’s  CO— settled  down  to  a 
news  conference  with  the  local  media. 
Relatives  and  friends  of  crew  members 


did  not  attend;  they  waited  at  the  gate 
instead. 

Some  who  waited  had  no  one  to 
meet;  16-year-old  Kelly  Hall  and  her 
mother  were  there  “just  to  see  the 
Saratoga  come  in.”  Two  veterans 
waited  near  the  back  of  the  crowd,  re- 
living memories  of  other  ships. 

Monica  Watson  stood  close  by  the 
gate.  She  waited  for  her  brother, 
Joseph,  an  electronics  technician.  In 
company  with  her  mother  and  another 
brother,  Monica  clutched  a poster: 
“Welcome  Home,  J.C.  Watson.”  The 
family  hadn’t  seen  him  since  Christ- 
mas, which  readily  explained  why  they 
kept  craning  their  necks  into  the  air 
every  30  seconds,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  J.C. 

Young  Christopher  Watson  was  sure 
he  remembered  what  his  older  brother 
looked  like:  “He  looks  a lot  like  me, 
except  he’s  bigger.” 

Some  time  ago,  Flatley  had  dis- 
cussed an  important  point  of  his  ship 
and  crew’s  28-month  stay  in  Philly.  He 
said  that  “a  sailor’s  time  in  a shipyard 
is  difficult,  because  the  very  act  of  pull- 
ing apart  a ship  puts  sailors  in  an  en- 
tirely different  environment  than  the 
one  they’re  used  to — the  one  they  an- 
ticipated after  joining  the  Navy. 
Therefore,  the  community’s  support — 
both  past  and  future — will  do  much  for 
the  morale  of  my  crew.” 

His  crew’s  morale  looked  pretty 
good  in  the  late  afternoon  as  the  first 
group  of  sailors  came  through  the  gate. 

In  the  background  to  the  happy 
scene  of  reunion,  USS  Saratoga  rested. 
It  would  become  a fixture  in  that  ship- 
yard for  many  months,  along  with  its 
crew.  If  the  first  day  in  port  was  any  in- 
dication of  things  to  come,  then  the 
Navy’s  stay  in  Philadelphia  would  in- 
deed be  a pleasant  one. 

Back  on  the  Commodore  Barry 
Bridge,  people  drove  across  the  ex- 
pansive Delaware  River.  Inside  their 
cars  and  trucks  and  vans,  they  tuned  in 
to  the  radio,  waiting  to  hear  the  latest 
news  about  Sara. 

— Story  by  J02  P.M.  Callaghan 
—Photos  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton 
and  J02  Callaghan 
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Leaning  against  the  vending 
machine,  the  burly  senior  chief  petty 
officer  chuckled  as  he  read  the  sign, 
“Please  Do  Not  Attack  Me!” 

“Take  a look  at  this,”  he  said  to 
another  chief  who  was  inspecting  a 
large  pool  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
barracks  lounge.  The  chief  grinned  as 
he  read  the  sign.  “It’s  good  to  see  that 
management  has  a sense  of  humor,” 
he  said. 

Elsewhere  in  the  sprawling  quarters 
complex,  the  names  of  ships  embla- 
zoned on  plaques  covering  the  wall  to 
the  side  of  a pedestaled  replica  of  a 
clipper  ship  caught  the  attention  of  two 
chiefs  touring  the  rooms.  A small  table 
and  dresser  tucked  in  a corner  were 
covered  with  knickknacks  from  foreign 
countries  and  pictures  of  places  visited, 
but  apparently  not  forgotten. 

The  two  stooped  to  look  at  the 
memorabilia. 

“That’s  Naples,”  said  one  chief. 
“What  a port.” 

As  they  left  the  room,  a breeze  rush- 
ed around  the  closing  door  and  played 
a melody  on  the  shell  chimes  hanging 
in  a small  cabinet  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  The  four  chiefs  met  in  the  hallway 
leading  to  the  building  manager’s  of- 
fice. 

“Everything  looks  good  to  me,  mas- 
ter chief,”  said  one. 


Each  CPO  described  what  he  had 
seen  during  the  tour  of  the  quarters; 
one  of  them  jotted  notes  on  a checklist. 
Their  conversation  included  comments 
on  the  room  sizes,  cleanliness  of  the 
laundry  rooms,  style  and  quantity  of 
furniture,  and  the  general  layout  of  the 
building. 

Nothing  had  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
representatives  from  the  Navy’s  Unac- 
companied Personnel  Housing  Man- 
agement Team — formerly  the  Bachelor 
Quarters  Management  Team — a group 
that  serves  as  monitors  for  Navy  unac- 
companied personnel  housing.  They 
work  with  managers  of  UPH  to  im- 
prove living  conditions — ranging  from 
the  privacy  and  security  of  quarters  to 
the  overall  comfort  of  residents — while 
reducing  operating  costs  of  quarters. 

Several  members  of  the  team  can 
recall  when  open  bay  barracks  and  can- 
vas beds  were  the  norm.  They  all 
recognize  that  living  conditions  for 
Navy  bachelors  still  need  to  be  im- 
proved, but  they  also  believe  that  there 
have  been  tremendous  advances  made 
in  creating  a home-away-from-home 
atmosphere  for  most  Navy  bachelors. 

“One  of  the  biggest  advances  made 
in  the  quality  of  life  in  Navy  unac- 
companied personnel  housing  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  in  the  area  of 
management  policy,”  said  Master 


Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist 
Virgilio  Desagun. 

“Residents  of  quarters  are  having 
more  say  in  how  those  quarters  are  run 
through  involvement  in  their  residents 
advisory  committees.  This  has  helped 
bring  about  some  positive  changes,” 
said  Desagun,  senior  enlisted  on  the 
team.  “Today,  the  residents  are  actual- 
ly involved  in  the  operation  of  their 
quarters.” 

Resident  advisory  committees, 
established  in  the  early  ’70s,  were  the 
first  direct  involvement  residents  had 
in  managing  their  quarters.  Since  then, 
changes  in  management  practices  have 
led  to  many  improvements.  Recrea- 
tional facilities  in  lounges  have  been 
expanded  and  beer  machines  are  now  a 
common  convenience  in  most  quarters. 

“The  Navy  is  the  third  largest 
operator  of  hotel  and  motel-type  ac- 
commodations in  the  United  States,” 
said  Desagun.  “When  you’re  dealing 
with  more  than  220  commands  world- 
wide that  operate  similar  accom- 
modations, you’re  bound  to  have  some 
problems.” 

The  team  uses  a variety  of  methods 
to  effect  changes  in  the  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing  facilities  they 
visit — they  identify  problems,  make 
suggestions  to  increase  management  ef- 
ficiency and  train  managers  and  staffs 
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in  proper  management  techniques. 

A member  of  the  team’s  support 
detachment  explained,  “Once  we’ve 
selected  a geographic  area  to  be  visited 
by  the  team,  we  send  commands  in  that 
area  a letter  telling  them  we  are 
available  to  visit  if  they  would  like  to 
have  us.  If  the  time  frame  we  have  in- 
dicated is  convenient  with  the  oper- 
ating schedule  they  have,  they  send  us  a 
letter  saying  so  and  also  give  us  a list  of 
the  problems  they  might  be  having  with 
their  particular  housing  arrange- 
ments.’’ 


Single  Housing 


Once  UPHMT  members  know  the 
problems  a command  is  having  in  ef- 
fectively operating  its  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing  program,  they 
review  the  assets  the  command  has  to 
work  with  and  tailor  a new  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  that  command  to  use  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  unaccompan- 
ied personnel. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Jim  Wil- 
liams, team  officer  for  the  UPHMT, 
members  spend  most  of  their  time  on 
the  road.  Last  year,  during  a 44-week 
period,  the  eight  traveling  members  of 
the  UPHMT  logged  about  125,000 
miles  helping  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  Navy’s  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel. 

The  UPHMT  is  the  updated  name  of 
the  Navy’s  Bachelor  Quarters  Man- 
agement Team  which  was  formed  in 
1976,  after  the  Bachelor  Quarters 


Management  Field  Assistance  Teams 
(East  and  West)  and  the  Commissioned 
Officers  Mess  (closed)  Instruction  and 
Demonstration  teams  were  con- 
solidated. When  the  Bachelor  Quarters 
Management  and  COMCID  teams 
merged,  they  came  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  More 
recently,  the  UPHMT  has  come  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Unaccompanied 
Personnel  Housing  Branch  of  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command. 

Standardized  operating  instructions 
for  both  bachelor  officer  quarters  and 
bachelor  enlisted  quarters  were  created 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  BQMT 
and  the  COMCID  teams. 

Like  its  early  ancestors,  the  UPHM 
team  is  not  an  inspection  team.  Mem- 
bers do  not  enforce  regulations;  they 
only  help  managers  of  quarters  apply 
existing  guidelines  more  effectively. 
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“When  we  tour  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel housing,”  said  Senior  Chief 
j Mess  Management  Specialist  Richard 
f Dunphey,  “we  look  for  areas  that  need 
improvements  in  addition  to  making 
recommendations  for  problems  we 
I know  exist.  If  the  problem  is  at  the 
management  level,  we  talk  to  the 
management;  if  vending  machines  are 
a problem,  we  talk  to  the  exchange  of- 
ficer. 

“Basically,  we  go  to  the  source  and 
recommend  changes  that  will  bring 
about  a remedy.” 

Although  the  team’s  members  don’t 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers,  they  are 
willing  to  use  their  collective  experience 
in  UPH  management  as  an  informa- 
tion bank  for  other  managers. 

“We  have  no  manpower,  no  money 
and  no  equipment  to  offer  the  com- 
mands we  visit,”  said  Dunphey. 
“However,  we  can  show  managers 
how  to  get  the  necessary  personnel, 
equipment  or  funds.” 

The  drill  had  floor  (above)  of  the  main  bar- 
racks at  the  former  Naval  Training  Station, 

San  Francisco,  provides  a stark  contrast  to  a 
room  of  the  UPH  quarters  (right)  at  Naval 
Submarine  Base  Bangor,  Wash.  MSCS  Richard 
Dunphey,  MSC  Alfredo  Las  Marias  and  MSC 
Charles  Herring  check  billeting  regulations  and 
I general  information  posted  in  UPH  quarters 
I during  a routine  assistance  tour. 


Each  of  the  eight  senior  team  mem- 
bers who  travel  to  various  commands 
has  many  years  of  experience  in  man- 
aging bachelor  quarters.  Desagun,  for 
one,  helped  write  the  chapter  on  UPH 
management  for  the  mess  management 
specialist’s  advancement  manual.  He 
has  also  served  as  a training  coor- 
dinator for  the  UPHMT  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  original  field 
assistance  teams. 

“The  quality  of  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel housing  plays  a very  real  and 
important  role  in  retention,”  said 
Desagun.  “It  may  not  be  the  deciding 
factor,  but  living  conditions  are  one  of 
the  factors  a sailor  weighs  in  his  or  her 
decision  to  reenlist.” 

Although  most  of  the  commands  the 
team  visits  meet  the  minimum  stan- 
dards set  for  the  Navy’s  unaccom- 
panied personnel  housing  (see  NAVOP 


107/78),  some  commands  need  more 
help  in  applying  those  standards  than 
others. 

The  age  of  the  facilities  a command 
has  to  work  with,  the  number  of  people 
available  for  assignment  to  housing 
programs  and  the  individual  perform- 
ance of  managers  all  play  a role  in  the 
quality  of  a command’s  UPH. 

Many  Navy  managers  of  UPH  are 
graduates  of  a three-week  program  at 
the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Center,  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  instruction  in  quarters  ad- 
ministration, budgeting  and  personnel 
management. 

“All  graduates  of  the  Memphis  pro- 
gram should  have  a basic  under- 
standing of  the  correct  way  to  manage 
an  unaccompanied  personnel  housing 
program,”  said  Chief  Mess  Man- 
agement Specialist  Charles  Herring. 
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“The  problem  is  that  sometimes,  when 
managers  get  into  a position  where 
they  have  to  apply  that  training,  they 
either  concentrate  on  one  general  area 
or  get  bogged  down  trying  to  cover  the 
entire  scope  of  quarters  operations.’’ 
The  training  phase  of  a UPHMT 
visit,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  group 
arrives  at  a command  and  meets  with 
the  quarters  management,  helps 
managers  organize  their  priorities  and 
teaches  them  how  to  best  use  the  assets 
they  have  available  to  them. 

“We  work  on  a one-to-one  basis 
when  we  can,’’  said  Herring.  “Then  we 
hold  classroom  training  for  all  the  mess 
management  specialists  at  that  com- 
mand. We  try  to  make  sure  everyone 
involved  has  a firm  understanding  of 
the  different  aspects  of  the  job.’’ 
Members  of  the  UPHMT  believe 
their  training  will  also  improve  the  con- 
ditions for  residents  of  newer  unac- 
companied personnel  housing  the  Navy 
is  planning  to  build. 


“A  lot  of  money  is  being  put  into 
new  construction  of  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing  today,”  Desagun 
said.  “In  fact,  last  fiscal  year  alone 
more  than  $42  million  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Navy  for  modernization 
and  construction  of  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing.” 

In  addition,  some  $122  million  for 
more  modernization  and  construction 
is  awaiting  final  congressional  ap- 
proval for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  UPHMT  believes  instilling  pride 
in  managers  and  residents  of  UPH  is 
another  way  to  improve  conditions  for 
Navy  bachelors.  One  of  the  ways  this  is 
done  is  through  the  Admiral  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt  Award.  This  award  is 
presented  annually  to  the  top  UPH 
facilities  in  the  Navy;  competition  is 
currently  open  to  continental  U.S. 
commands  in  two  categories:  one  for 
commands  of  less  than  500  people  and 
another  for  commands  of  more  than 
500  people. 

The  UPHMT  is  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  unaccompanied  personnel 
housing.  They  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  electronic  security  systems 
and  automated  administrative  pro- 
cesses will  allow  managers  and  staffs 
time  to  concentrate  on  providing  more 
in  the  way  of  resident  services. 

“These  systems  will  allow  more  time 
for  people  needs  to  be  met,”  said 
Desagun. 

“Each  and  every  one  of  the  com- 
mands we’ve  visited,”  said  one 
member  of  the  UPHMT,  “is  trying  in 
its  own  way  to  improve  its  UPH.” 

“We  have  a lot  to  offer  the  un- 
accompanied personnel  housing  pro- 
gram,” Desagun  added.  “Our  exper- 
ience in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  call  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel housing  home  can  help  the 

Upper  left:  MSC  Phil  Cavinpa,  rrtanager  of 
Navy  UPH  quarters  at  Bolling  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  D.C.,  describes  improvements  in 
a lounge  area  to  UPHMT  member  MSCS 
Richard  Dunphey.  Left:  UPHs  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  when  hammocks  were 
the  norm  at  the  Naval  Training  Camp  Gulf- 
port, Miss.  Upper  right:  Lt.  Jim  Williams  and 
MSCM  Resty  Gamboa  review  check-in  pro- 
cedures for  UPH  facilities  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  during  an  assistance  tour  of  area  unac- 
companied personnel  housing. 


seaman  recruit  just  out  of  boot  camp, 
the  master  chief  and  the  officer  alike.” 
After  listening  to  the  members  of  the 
UPHMT  talk  of  the  improvements 
they  have  seen,  to  the  managers  in  the 
field  who  are  working  toward  more  im- 
provements, and  to  the  residents  who 


have  seen  and  liked  the  changes  made 
so  far,  you  can’t  help  feel  that  the 
home-away-from-home  atmosphere 
isn’t  far  away  for  all  single  Navy  men 
and  women. 

—Story  and  photos 
by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Zumwalt  Award  Winners 


Winners  of  the  1980  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt  Awards  were  announced 
recently  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  awards,  presented  annually,  recog- 
nize outstanding  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel enlisted  housing  in  the  Navy. 
Awards  were  presented  in  two  catego- 
ries: large  commands  (more  than  500 
people)  and  small  commands  (fewer 
than  500  people). 

First  place  winner  in  the  large  com- 
mands category  is  Naval  Submarine 
Base  Bangor,  Wash.  First  place  winner 
in  the  small  commands  category  is 


Naval  Security  Group  Activity  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Other  winners  in  the  two  categories 
are:  large  commands — second  place. 
Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River, 
Md.;  third  place.  Naval  Air  Station 
Brunswick,  Maine;  runner-up.  Naval 
Air  Station  Pensacola,  Fla;  small  com- 
mands— second  place.  Naval  Com- 
munication Unit  Washington,  D.C.; 
third  place.  Naval  Air  Facility 
Washington,  D.C.;  runner-up.  Naval 
Coastal  Systems  Center  Panama  City, 
Fla. 
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Backpacking  '' 

1.  Backpack  for  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  But  no  more  than  three  hours  in 
any  one  day  may  be  credited  to  the 
total. 

3.  Weight  of  pack  must  be  at  least 
10  percent  of  one’s  body  weight. 

Badminton 

1 . Play  badminton  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  No  more  than  three  hours  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total.  ' 

3.  Play  must  include  at  least  25 

matches  (best  two  of  three  games)  in 
singles  and/or  doubles.  "f 

Baseball 

1.  Play  baseball  and/or  practice 
baseball  skills  a minimum  of  50  hours.  ' 

2.  At  least  15  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  an  organized  league  or  part  of  an 
organized  baseball  competition. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


With  a new  awareness  on  physical  The  42  sports  and  standards 
fitness,  many  sailors  may  wonder  what  must  be  met  are: 
options  there  are  today  for  an  individ-  Archery 
ual  program.  One  plan  offering  some  1.  Shoot  a minimum  of  3,000  ar- 
42  different  options  is  the  Presidential  rows. 

Sports  Award  Program.  2.  However,  no  more  than  60  ar- 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  rows  a day  may  be  credited  to  the 
recognition  to  those  individuals  who  overall  total. 

take  part  in  a regular  program  of  3.  Minimum  target  distance  is  15 
sports  and  physical  fitness.  The  cate-  yards.  In  field  or  roving  archery,  there 
gories  range  from  weightlifting  to  should  be  14  different  targets,  each  at 
bowling.  When  the  minimum  require- 
ments are  fulfilled  an  individual  will 
receive  official  personalized  recog- 
nition from  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Sailors  and  their  dependents  (over 
age  15)  can  apply  for  the  award  by 
completing  the  special  personalized  log 
that  is  available  by  sending  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Pres- 
idential Sports  Award,  Box  5214,  FDR 
Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Anyone  can  qualify  by  fulfilling  the 
specific  sport’s  standards  within  a 
four-month  period.  The  program 
recognizes  a commitment  to  fitness 
through  active  and  regular  partici- 
pation in  sports,  while  offering  par- 
ticipants the  benefits  gained  from 
physical  fitness  and  major  recognition. 


I or  more  yards. 


Basketball 

1.  Play  basketball  and/or  practice 
basketball  skills  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  At  least  15  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  organized  league  or  tournament 
games. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Keeping 
in  Shape 
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Bicycling 

1.  Bicycle  a minimum  of  600  miles 
(more  than  five  gears)  or  bicycle  a 
minimum  of  400  miles  (five  or  fewer 
gears). 

2.  No  more  than  12  miles  in  any  one 
day  may  be  credited  to  the  total  (more 
than  five  gears);  no  more  than  eight 
miles  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 
total  (five  or  less  gears). 


Bowling 

1.  Bowl  a minimum  of  150  games. 

2.  No  more  than  five  games  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  A total  of  150  games  must  be 
bowled  on  not  less  than  34  different 
days. 


Canoe-Kayak 

1.  Paddle  a minimum  of  200  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  seven  miles  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Climbing 

1.  Climb  under  Alpine-type  condi- 
tions a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  three  hours  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Equitation 

1 . Ride  horseback  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 
Fencing 

1 . Practice  fencing  skills  a minimum 
of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  At  least  30  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  in- 
structor. 

Figure  Skating 

1.  Skate  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited 
to  the  total. 

3.  Skating  should  include  (a)  figure- 
eight  work  (patch),  (b)  free-skating,  (c) 
ice  dancing. 

Fitness  Walking 

1.  Walk  a minimum  of  125  miles. 

2.  Each  walk  must  be  continuous, 
without  pauses  for  rest,  and  the  pace 
must  be  at  least  4 mph  (15  minutes  per 
mile). 

3.  No  more  than  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 
the  total. 

Football 

1.  Play  any  form  of  football,  in- 
cluding flag  or  touch  football  and/or 
practice  football  skills  a minimum  of 
50  hours. 


2.  At  least  15  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  an  organized  league  or  part  of  an 
organized  football  competition. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Golf 

1.  Play  a minimum  of  30  rounds  of 
golf  (18  holes  each  round). 

2.  No  more  than  one  18-hole  round 
a day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  No  motorized  carts  may  be  used. 


Gymnastics 

1 . Practice  gymnastics  skills  and/or 
compete  in  gymnastics  a minimum  of 
50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  two  hours  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  Practice  must  include  work  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  recognized  events 
(two  of  four  for  women;  three  of  six 
for  men). 

4.  Participate  in  at  least  four  or- 
ganized competitions. 
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Handball 

1.  Play  a minimum  of  150  games. 

2.  No  more  than  four  games  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Ice  Skating 

1.  Skate  a minimum  of  200  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  six  miles  in  any  one 
day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Jogging 

1.  Jog  a minimum  of  125  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 
the  total. 

Judo 

1.  Practice  judo  skills  a minimum  of 
50  hours. 

2.  At  least  30  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a qualified 
teacher. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Orienteering 


1.  Run  a minimum  of  100  miles, 
with  no  more  than  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  any  one  day  being  credited  to 
the  total. 

2.  Participate  in  at  least  four  orien- 
teering events  and  locate  at  least  25 
checkpoints  within  the  time  allotted. 


Racquetball 

1.  Play  a minimum  of  150  games. 

2.  No  more  than  four  games  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Rifle 

1.  Fire  a minimum  of  2,500  rounds. 

2.  No  more  than  50  rounds  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  Minimum  target  distances  are  33 
feet  for  air  rifle,  50  feet  for  .22  rimfire 
rifle,  and  100  yards  for  centerfire  rifle. 
All  shooting  practice  must  be  under 
safe,  regulation  conditions. 

Roller  Skating 

1.  Skate  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited 
to  the  total. 


the  total  (wherry);  no  more  than  three 
and  one-half  miles  in  any  one  day  may 
be  credited  to  the  total  (shell). 

Rugby 

1.  Play  rugby  or  practice  rugby 
skills  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  At  least  30  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  under  supervision. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 
Running 

1.  Run  a minimum  of  200  miles. 

2.  Run  continuously  for  at  least 
three  miles  during  each  outing.  No 
more  than  five  miles  in  any  one  day 
may  be  credited  to  the  total  and  must 
be  spread  over  at  least  40  outings. 

3.  Average  time  must  be  nine 
minutes  or  less  per  mile. 

Sailing 

1.  Sail  a minimum  of 
(practice  or  competition). 


hours 


2.  No  more  than  two  and  one-half 
hours  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited 
to  the  total. 


Rowing 

1.  Row  a rowboat  a minimum  of  50 
miles;  or  row  a wherry  a minimum  of 
100  miles;  or  row  a shell  a minimum  of 
120  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  one  and  one-half 
miles  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 
the  total  (rowboat);  no  more  than  three 
miles  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 


Scuba-Skin  Diving 

1.  Skin  or  scuba  dive,  or  train  for 
diving,  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited. 


I.  I 


i 
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3.  Total  time  must  include  at  least 
15  logged  dives  on  15  separate  days 
under  the  safe  diving  standards  of  one 
of  these  groups:  National  Association 
of  Skin  Diving  Schools,  National  As- 
sociation of  Underwater  Instructors, 
Professional  Association  of  Diving  In- 
structors, the  National  YMCA  or  the 
Underwater  Society  of  America. 
Skeet-Trap 

1.  Fire  a minimum  of  1,250  stan- 
dard trap  or  skeet  targets. 

2.  No  more  than  25  targets  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  All  shooting  must  be  on  regula- 
tion ranges  under  safe,  regulation  con- 
ditions. 

Skiing  (Alpine) 

1.  Ski  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  three  hours  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Skiing  (Nordic) 

1.  Ski  a minimum  of  150  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  10  miles  in  any  one 
day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Soccer 

1.  Play  soccer  or  practice  soccer 
skills  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  At  least  30  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a coach  or 
official. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Softball 

1.  Play  softball  or  practice  softball 
skills  a minimum  of  50  hours. 

2.  At  least  20  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  organized  league  or  tournament 
games. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Squash 

1.  Play  squash  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited 
to  the  total. 

3.  Total  must  include  at  least  25 
matches  (three  of  five  games)  of  singles 
and/or  doubles. 

Swimming 

1.  Swim  a minimum  of  25  miles. 

2.  No  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited  to 
the  total. 


2.  No  more  than  one  and  one-half 
hours  in  any  one  day  may  be  credited 
to  the  total. 

3.  Total  must  include  at  least  25  sets 
of  singles  and/or  doubles. 

Volleyball 

1 . Play  volleyball  or  practice 
volleyball  skills  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  At  least  10  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  organized  league  or  tournament 
games. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 


Table  Tennis 

1.  Play  table  tennis  a minimum  of 
50  hours. 

2.  At  least  20  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  organized  league  or  tournament 
play. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Team  Handball 

1.  Play  team  handball  or  practice 
team  handball  skills  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  At  least  20  of  the  50  hours  must 
be  in  organized  league  or  tournament 
games. 

3.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Tennis 

1.  Play  tennis  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 


Water  Skiing 


1.  Water  ski  a minimum  of  50 
hours. 

2.  No  more  than  two  hours  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

Weight  Training 

1.  Train  with  weights  a minimum  of 
50  hours. 

2.  No  more  than  one  hour  in  any 
one  day  may  be  credited  to  the  total. 

3.  A workout  must  include  at  least 
eight  weight  exercises,  each  performed 
a minimum  of  10  times. 
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Good  Job  on  ACs 


SiR:  Just  read  your  excellent  article  in  the 
October  All  Hands,  by  PHI  Wood.  ACs 
are  long  overdue  for  recognition  in  the  jobs 
they  do  so  well.  Many  hours  are  put  into 
training  everyone. 

Becoming  an  AC  isn’t  easy.  You  have  to 
want  to  be  one — you  must  work  at  it  con- 
stantly. 

There  is  no  feeling  like  the  one  you  get 
after  you  clear  the  sky  of  aircraft  and  you 
did  it  without  stopping  to  think  longer  than 
two  seconds. 

The  biggest  complaint  where  I work  is 
that  there  isn’t  enough  air  traffic.  I can’t 
think  of  any  other  job  I would  like  to 
do. — AC2  Brian  Parks. 


Safety  Note 


More  on  Opsail  ’80 

SiR:  Although  I found  your  October  1980 
article,  “Constitution  Leads  the  Way,’’ 
very  interesting  and  nearly  accurate,  I was 
surprised  there  was  no  mention  of  the  real 
Navy  participants — the  Surface  Forces. 
USS  Richmond  K.  Turner,  USS  Farragut, 
LfSS  Barney,  USS  Sampson,  USS  John 
Hancock,  USS  Garcia  and  USS  Manitowac 
all  participated  in  Opsail  ’80. 

We  on  the  Farragut  afforded  our  guests  a 
full  day’s  schedule  including  two  sea 
details,  an  anchoring  evolution,  ship  tours, 
outdoor  barbecues,  radio  interviews  and 
continuing  parade  narrative. 

The  real  show,  however,  was  Boston. 
The  350th  birthday  celebration  was  magni- 
ficent. The  Navy  was  welcomed  everywhere 
and  the  ships  reciprocated.  The  goodwill 
shared  by  the  city  and  its  Navy  guests  will 
long  be  remembered  by  “Tidewater’s  Top 
Gun.’’— Cdr.  L.O.  Wahlig 


• Navy/Marine  aviation  squadrons — 
Hold  your  reunions  during  the  Annual 
Association  of  Naval  Aviation  Convention 
in  Dallas,  May  14-17,  1981.  Write  ANA 
Reunions  ’81,  1309  Canterbury  Court,  Ar- 
lington, Texas  76013. 

• USS  Tennessee  (BB  43) — Reunion  May 
8-9,  1981,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Contact  Cliff 
Taylor,  1215  West  Coolidge  St.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85013;  telephone  (602)  266-3244. 

• USS  Oklahoma  Association — Reunion 
April  30-May  3,  1981,  in  Annapolis,  Md.  j 
Contact  Clarence  Q.  Knight,  7831  Aber- 
deen Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

• VB-17  (1943-45) — Reunion  in  con- 

junction with  Association  of  Naval  Avia-  ; 
tion  Convention,  May  14,  1981,  in  Dallas.  ' 
Contact  Cdr.  James  A.  Chinn,  2558  Blaze 
Trail,  Diamond  Bar,  Calif.  91765;  \ 

telephone  (714)  598-1762.  ' 

• U.S.  Navy  Flight  Training  AOC  Class 
21-56-4 — Reunion  June  26-28,  1981,  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Contact  Paul  E.  Prine, 

8202  Castle  Drive,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 

46256;  telephone  (317)  842-3538.  ij 

• Navy  Helicopter  Association — 33rd  J 

Annual  Convention,  June  17-20,  1981,  in  ^ 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Papers  welcome  on  any 
subject  related  to  helicopters  and  multi- 
mission VTOL.  Send  abstracts,  by  March  | 
30,  to  Helicopter  Combat  Support  Squad- 
ron 11,  Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island, 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92135. 

• USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  As- 
sociation— Reunion  June  23-26,  1981,  in  : 
Wilmington,  N.C.  Contact  Alton  H.  Star-  ' 
ling,  10839  Hampton  Road,  Jacksonville, 

Fla.  32217;  telephone  (904)  268-3813. 

• River  Assault  Flotilla  One  (CTF  117) — 

15th  reunion  for  those  who  served  with  the 
unit  any  time  between  September  1966  and 
September  1967,  June  19-21,  1981,  in  Cody, 
Wyo.  Contact  Chaplain  Ray  Johnson,  Box  i 
146,  Cody,  Wyo.  82414. 

• USS  Philippine  Sea  (CV  47)  Associa- 
tion— Second  meeting  June  18-20,  1981,  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Contact  A.G.  LeBaron, 

Box  668,  Moulton,  Ala.  35650. 

• USS  LST  399 — Shipmates’  addresses 
wanted  for  summer  1981  reunion.  Contact  i 
GMl/C  Thad  C.  Rogers,  P.O.  Box  624, 
Cherryville,  N.C.  28021;  telephone  (704) 
435-9789. 

• VF-21/64 — All  squadron  personnel 
who  served  between  1955-1965  interested  in 
summer  1981  reunion  in  San  Diego,  contact 
AEC  H.F.  Paysinger,  P.O.  Box  204,  Im- 
perial Beach,  Calif.  92032. 

• USS  Makassar  Strait  (CVE  91)  and 
Squadron  VC-97 — Reunion  in  summer 
1981.  Contact  Edward  J.  Devlin,  8654 
Jackson  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19136; 
telephone  (215)  338-9687. 


SiR:  1 thoroughly  enjoyed  the  article  in  your 
November  issue  on  the  Blue  Angels  main- 
tenance team.  The  article  was  very  infor- 
mative on  an  under-publicized  group  of 
professionals. 

However,  safety  is  the  number  one  factor 
in  any  maintenance  action.  Right  in  the 
center  of  the  article  are  three  professionals 
using  a forklift  and  pallet  with  no  safety  de- 
vices attached  for  a workstand. 

I hope  this  is  not  S.O.P.  and  I’m  not  the 
only  one  who  spotted  this  malpractice. 
— ASl  Calvin  H.  Lowell  III,  AIMD,  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Mars  is  Tops 

SiR:  1 have  just  read  the  November  issue 
of  All  Hands  and  feel  kind  of  bad.  You  had 
an  article  on  the  USS  San  Jose.  1 have  just 
been  transferred  off  the  USS  Mars  (AFS  1), 
the  first  of  the  supply  type  ships  in  the  AFS 
class. 

We  recently  returned  from  our  tour  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  (over  232  days)  where  we 
set  new  records  in  transferring  supplies  and 
much-needed  equipment  to  the  other  ships 
in  our  task  group.  The  Mars  had  to  spend 
over  75  days  at  sea  because  we  were  the  only 
supply  ship  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
March  to  September. 

I may  be  sitting  on  shore  duty  in  Great 
Lakes  now,  but  I will  never  forget  the  men 
of  the  Mars  and  all  the  work  we  did  to- 
gether.— DK3  Jim  Cantwell 


Reunions 

• USS  Rockwall  (APA  230) — Reunion 
for  crew  members.  Contact  Donald  J. 
Kusnir,  2140  South  Military  Trail,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33406;  telephone  (305) 
965-2266. 

• USS  Oklahoma  City  (CL  91,  CLG  5, 
CG  5) — Former  crew  members,  including 
Seventh  Fleet  staff,  interested  in  forming 
Oklahoma  City  Association,  contact 
MACM  Les  Campbell,  FRA  Branch  367, 
P.O.  Box  568,  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
96656.  Enclose  self-addressed,  stamped 
card  or  envelope. 

• APC  sailors  of  World  War  II — 

Reunion  planned.  Contact  Thomas  B. 
DeMott,  Jr.,  5028  Mosby  Rd.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23455. 

• USS  Bache  (DD  470) — Second  reunion 
for  former  crew  members.  Contact  William 
F.  Ford,  1358  E.  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11230;  telephone  (212)  338-7182. 

• USS  Charles  Ausburne  (DD  570) — 
Reunion  for  crew  members.  Contact  W.O. 
Skaggs,  1891  Country  Club  Road,  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  Calif.  91360. 

• Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. — Enlisted  people  and  officers  who 
served  at  the  depot  1943-1946  interested  in 
1981  reunion,  contact  Paul  Small,  P.O. 
Box  9874,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19140. 

• USS  Gotten  (DD  669) — Reunion  for 
World  War  II  crew  members.  Contact  AEl 
Gerald  W.  Shollmier,  1161  Summit  St., 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash.  92178. 
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stern  Shots 


There  are  seven  iWars-class  combat  stores  ships  (AFS)  in  the 
fleet.  At  581  feet  long  with  a full  load  displacement  of  16,500 
tons,  these  ships  can  each  carry  2,625  tons  of  dry  stores  and 
1,300  tons  of  refrigerated  stores.  Two  UH-46  Sea  Knight  heli- 
copters are  normally  assigned  to  these  AFSs.  Can  you  name 
the  seven  Mars  class  ships? 


1. 

Mars 

AFS 

1 

2. 

s 

AFS 

2 

3. 

N 

AFS 

3 

4. 

w 

AFS 

4 

5. 

c 

AFS 

5 

6. 

s 

AFS 

6 

7. 

S 

AFS 

7 

'asop  UBS  'I  io6d!0  ub$  ‘9 
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challenging  Jobi 


Hull  Technicians  Carl  Berner  and  Tom  Marron  from  the  dock  landing 
ship  USS  Point  Defiance  (LSD  31)  struggle  to  patch  a pipe.  The 
pressure  was  too  much,  however,  and  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  I)  emerged 
victorious  in  the  pipe  patching  event  of  ComPhibRon  Seven’s 
Olympics.  See  story  on  page  22.  Photo  by  PHC  Ken  George. 


CHANGING  FIXED  NOTIONS 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  F.  Dunn  deals  with  communication  and  change 

END  OF  A LONG  WAIT 

Eisenhower  and  its  battle  group  return 
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NAPS 


Pathway 
to  the 
Academy 


The  French  philosopher  Alain  might 
have  been  talking  about  the  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School  when  he 
said,  “The  essence  of  education  is 
overcoming  difficulty.” 

For  the  nearly  300  sailors,  Marines 
and  Coast  Guardsmen  now  enrolled, 
NAPS  is  the  essence  of  education.  It’s 
their  pathway  to  the  Naval  Academy 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy — a 
place  where  dedicated  students  can 
overcome  earlier  difficulties,  making 
up  for  gaps  in  their  education. 

Located  at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  the 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  six  decades.  Enlisted  people  are 
selected  to  attend  the  preparatory 
school  based  on  criteria  outlined  in 
OPNAV  instruction  1531. 4C. 

“The  program  is  designed  to 
measure  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
enlisted  men  and  women  students 
here,”  said  Captain  James  A.  Kenney, 
school  director.  “We  teach  high  school 
and  college  level  English,  mathematics. 


chemistry,  physics  and  basic  computer 
language.” 

Although  it’s  no  easy  street,  NAPS 
is  not  as  strenuous  as  the  academy  cur- 
riculum. At  NAPS,  each  student’s 
course  is  individually  tailored  and  is 
designed  around  what  the  student  will 
encounter  during  the  first  or  plebe  year 
at  the  academy.  The  student  must 
make  a combined  academic,  physical 
and  military  commitment  if  he  or  she 
wants  to  enter  the  academy. 

“We  have  all  kinds  of  people  here,” 
said  Kenney.  “Many,  from  inner-city 
schools,  have  deprived  educational 
backgrounds.  Essentially,  they  might 
have  lower  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores  than  the  average  high  school  stu- 
dent. However,  our  curriculum  is  not 
designed  to  pump  up  SAT  scores. 

“Our  job  is  to  teach  what  the  Naval 
Academy  wants  us  to  teach.  When  they 
report  in  August,  all  students  are  given 
an  Education  Testing  Service  Co- 
operative Examination  in  English, 
math  and  the  sciences.  After  that  my 


staff  goes  over  the  exam  scores  and 
high  school  grades  with  each  student  to 
determine  what  courses  and  tracks  he 
or  she  will  be  in.” 

Each  NAPS  course  has  three  track 
levels.  The  low  track  consists  of  two- 
thirds  high  school  and  one-third  col- 
lege level  work.  In  the  middle  track, 
it’s  about  40  percent  high  school  and 
60  percent  college  level  work  and  the 
high  track  is  25  percent  high  school  and 
75  percent  college  level  work. 

“We  start  off  at  the  high  school  level 
and  work  at  a pace  less  than  that  of  the 
academy,”  said  Kenney.  “If  we  place  a 
student  in  the  wrong  track  or  the  level 
is  more  than  a student  feels  he  or  she 
can  handle,  we  can  change  our  ap- 
proach. Our  track  levels  are  dovetailed 
so  that  a student  would  recover  some 
of  the  same  material  by  going  to  a 


I nsl ruction  at  NAPS  not  only  consists  of  the 
three  "Rs,  ” but  also  includes  computer 
language,  chemistry  and  physics. 
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NAPS 


A break  from  the  rigors  of  academia  comes  in 
the  final  period  when  students  participate  in 
compulsory  physical  fitness  classes. 


lower  level  and  thus  have  a short  class.  By  8 a.m.,  classes  are  in  full 
review.”  swing. 

Even  with  the  varied  tracks  and  The  strict  military  atmosphere 
moderate  pace,  the  course  load  resembles  that  of  the  academy.  The 
presents  each  student  with  challenging  class  pops  to  attention  when  the  pro- 
and  demanding  tasks.  fessor  enters  the  classroom  and  the  sec- 

‘‘The  classes  are  hard  and  I’m  tion  leader  presents  the  class.  Once 
challenged  in  every  one  1 take,”  one  seated,  the  work  begins  and  continues 
student  said.  ‘‘There  is  nothing  through  four  academic  periods  before 

skipped  in  the  class  content  and  the  noon. 

teachers  are  willing  to  help  with  any  The  professors,  both  military  and 
problems  and  further  explain  the  civilian,  plan  each  day’s  class.  The  cur- 

material.  riculum  is  designed  and  supervised  by 

‘‘It’s  an  experience  I’ve  never  had  the  NAPS  corporate  memory  personi- 
before.  fied  in  a dean  and  three  educational 

‘‘A  lot  of  us,  for  whatever  reason,  department  directors, 
are  not  ready  for  a strict  college  en-  ‘‘Instructor  duty  here  is  very  busy,” 
vironment  and  workload,”  added  an-  said  Kenney.  ‘‘Everyone  has  a period 
other  student.  ‘‘NAPS  provides  the 
transition  and  it’s  not  anything  anyone 
here  can’t  handle.” 

‘‘You  just  take  it  day  by  day  and 
that  way  you  get  through  it,”  said 
another. 

Still,  unlike  students  in  most  college 
environments,  ‘‘Napsters”  must  han- 
dle the  rigorous  course  load  along  with 
equally  tough  physical  fitness  and 
military  programs.  And  often,  not  all 
can  last  the  year  during  the  three- 
semester  grind. 

‘‘The  students  come  here  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  Naval 
Academy,”  said  the  director.  ‘‘We  give 
them  that  opportunity  by  allowing 
them  to  come  here  and  enhance  their 
chances  of  success.  The  secret  of  our 
school  is  not  to  just  get  them  into  the 
academy  but  give  them  the  background 
they  need  to  succeed. 

‘‘Our  attrition  rate  usually  runs 
about  35  percent.  Some  find  the 
military  discipline  too  difficult  and  we 
usually  lose  them  in  the  first  few 
weeks.  However,  the  attrition  rate  of 
NAPS  students  at  the  academy  has 
been  below  the  class  average  the  past 
several  years  and  is  improving.” 

A student’s  day  begins  at  6:15  a.m. 

Within  an  hour,  he  has  finished  break- 
fast and  is  ready  for  the  morning  for- 
mation, inspection  and  the  march  to 


to  prepare  class  material  and  teaches 
three  classes  each  day.  All  our  pro- 
fessors are  involved  in  some  extra  cur- 
ricular activity  and  many  are  varsity 
and  intramural  coaches. 

‘‘During  the  seventh  period  and  one 
of  their  free  periods,  all  the  instructors 
are  available  in  their  offices  for  in- 
dividual instruction.” 

The  military  instructors  come  from 
all  segments  of  the  Navy  and  are  often 
some  of  the  best  in  their  field. 

‘‘The  qualifications  for  our  in- 
structors are  as  high  as  we  can  get,” 
said  Kenney.  ‘‘Generally,  instructors 
must  at  least  have  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  whatever  subject  they  are  teaching.” 
Following  the  noon  break,  students 
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Lejl:  A college  education  and  a commission  m 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  are  at  stake  at 
testing  time.  Below:  Napsters  march  in  forma- 
tion to  morning  classes. 
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hold  a battalion  formation  and  by  1 
p.m.  they  are  back  in  class.  The 
seventh  period  is  for  extra  instruction 
except  on  Thursdays  when  it’s  used  for 
military  instruction. 

“We  have  what  we  call  our  ‘Thurs- 
day Sked’  where,  instead  of  the  noon 
formation,  we  start  classes  early  so  we 
can  get  a full  military  period  in  each 
Thursday,”  said  Kenney.  “It  can  be  a 
drill  period,  company  officer  tin\e  or 
an  indoctrination  brief  on  one  of  the 
Navy’s  warfare  specialties.” 

Military  training  is  not  confined  just 
to  Thursday  or  to  the  classroom.  From 


the  first  day,  it’s  part  of  a Napster’s 
daily  routine,  beginning  with  a three- 
week  indoctrination  conducted  by  17 
first  class  midshipmen  from  the 
academy.  From  the  program,  a leader- 
ship program  emerges  whereby 
students  fill  the  school’s  “striper” 
billets  as  platoon  commanders,  com- 
pany commanders,  and  a battalion 
commander  and  staff. 

“At  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
based  on  the  midshipmen’s  recommen- 
dations, we  fill  the  leadership  positions 
with  students  and  turn  the  running  of 
the  battalion  over  to  them,”  said  Ken- 
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ney.  “They  run  the  show  and  solve  any 
problems  themselves.  We  change 
stripers  every  semester.  But  usually, 
the  fleet  types  and  Marines  are  in  those 
positions  the  first  semester  and  by  the 
final  semester  it’s  up  for  grabs.” 

The  day’s  final  period  is  chalked  in 
for  compulsory  physical  fitness.  The 
students  are  given  the  choice  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  school’s  varsity  sports 
program,  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram or  intramural  sports. 

“Our  sports  program  is  as  good  as 
any  college  sports  program  in  the  coun- 
try and  we  play  all  the  top  schools 
within  a two-hour  travel  radius  of  the 
campus — plus  the  Naval  Academy,” 
said  Kenney.  “We  play  hard  and  try  to 
instill  a competitive  spirit  in  our 
players.” 

At  7 p.m.,  the  students  begin  the 
first  of  two  mandatory  study  periods  in 
Nimitz  Hall.  Disco  music  and  country 
favorites  are  not  heard  in  the  NAPS 
dorm  where  the  sounds  of  pages  being 
turned  or  scribbling  are  more  common. 
Students  are  not  allowed  to  play  radios 
or  stereos  in  their  rooms  during  study 
hours;  quiet  is  the  rule. 

“Students  cannot  leave  their  rooms 
and  must  study  during  the  first 
period,”  said  Kenney.  “The  second 
period,  the  students  are  allowed  to 
move  around,  to  go  to  another  student 
for  help  or  to  go  to  one  of  the  study 
rooms,  the  computer  room  or  the 
library.” 

“It’s  good  we  can’t  play  our 
radios,”  said  one  student,  “because  we 
like  our  music  loud  and  that  would  be 
disturbing.  Besides,  with  the  study 
periods,  you  study.  They’re  good  for  a 
lot  of  students  who  would  enjoy  the 
social  activities  more  than  studying. 
And  we  all  need  to  study.” 

With  20-27  hours  of  class  plus  time 
needed  for  studying,  liberty  is  a 
fleeting  thought.  In  fact  liberty  is  very 
rare  at  NAPS.  There  is  usually  none 
during  the  week.  Weekend  liberty  goes 
at  3:30  p.m.  Friday  and  ends  at  6:30 
p.m.  Sunday.  The  strict  liberty  policy 
only  further  accents  the  school’s  claim 
that  a student  at  NAPS  is  there  to 
study  and  learn. 

“A  student’s  responsibility  is  to 
ALL  HANDS 


study,”  said  Kenney.  “At  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  after  the  grades  come 
out  we  have  the  honors  and  scholars’ 
lists.  A student  on  the  honors  list  rates 
liberty  every  night  in  town  until  taps 
and  those  on  the  scholars’  list  rate 
liberty  on  base. 

“But  that  is  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  class.” 

For  one  year,  the  Napsters  study  and 
increase  their  knowledge.  But  there  are 
no  guarantees  because  successful  com- 
pletion of  NAPS  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  an  academy  appointment. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 


students’  records  and  the  director’s 
recommendations  are  presented  to  the 
academy’s  admission  board  for  review 
and  final  decision.  For  those  who  make 
it,  it’s  a college  education  at  the 
academy  and  the  pressure  continues. 

“It’s  the  best  year  of  their  lives,” 
said  Kenney.  “NAPS  exists  for  the 
enlisted  sailor  and  Marine.  It’s  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  minorities. 
We  tailor  the  courses  to  the  sailor’s 
ability  and  the  year  of  studying  gives 
him  or  her  an  extra  year  of  maturity 
and  a second  chance.” 

— Story-photos  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 


Opposite  Page:  NAPS  may  follow  the 
philosophy  lhal  the  only  stupid  question  is  the 
one  not  asked.  Below:  Afternoon  formation 
follows  the  noon  break,  then  it’s  back  to  the 
grindstone. 
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Family  Adoption 


Little  Scotty  Sparks  stumbled  and 
jammed  a plastic  baseball  bat  against 
his  mouth.  Like  any  2-year-old,  he 
started  crying  and  only  mother’s  com- 
fort could  soothe  him.  Connie  Sparks 
crossed  the  room  and  picked  him  up. 
Some  loving  caresses  and  a look  that 
said,  “It’s  OK,’’  and  all  was  well. 

All  has  been  well  with  Scott  Edward 
Sparks  since  a few  months  ago  when  he 
became  more  than  just  another  hungry 
mouth  to  feed  in  a Korean  orphanage. 
The  compassion,  sacrifice  and  some- 
times exhausting  efforts  of  two  people 
played  the  key  role  in  changing 
Scotty’s  life. 

The  people  are  Radioman  First  Class 
John  Sparks,  career  counselor  and 
training  petty  officer  at  Naval  Tele- 
communications Center,  Barbers 
Point,  Hawaii,  and  his  wife,  Connie. 

Left:  Michele  Lee,  Lisa  Marie  and  Scott  Ed- 
ward (l-r)  reflect  the  love  of  their  parents,  John 
and  Connie  Sparks.  Top:  Lisa  Marie  and 
Michele. 


On  Aug.  7 last  year,  Scotty  became 
their  first  son  and  third  adopted  child. 
Already  in  the  Sparks  household  were 
4-year-old  Lisa  Marie  and  2-year-old 
Michele  Lee.  Both  girls  are  Eskimo  In- 
dians, adopted  in  their  infancy  while 
Sparks  served  in  Adak,  Alaska. 

While  the  natural  biological  link  be- 
tween parent  and  child  may  be  absent 
in  the  Sparks  family,  the  ingredient 
that  truly  draws  a family  together, 
love,  is  there  in  abundance. 

“1  truthfully  didn’t  know  whether  I 
could  love  an  adopted  child,’’  said 
Sparks.  “But  after  a month  with  Lisa, 
I knew  I would  love  her  like  my  own.’’ 
A wide-eyed  4-year-old  sat  proudly 
and  secure  on  daddy’s  lap.  Her  look  of 
contentment  said  the  love  was  mutual. 

John  and  Connie  Sparks  first  tried 
to  adopt  a child  in  Virginia  soon  after 
their  marriage,  during  his  one  year  of 
broken  service.  But,  the  couple  failed 
to  meet  adoption  qualifications. 
Sparks  returned  to  active  duty  and  in 
1975  reported  to  Adak,  Alaska,  one  of 
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two  duty  stations  he  was  assigned  to 
during  his  first  enlistment.  In  July  of 
that  year  the  Sparkses  applied  for 
adoption  through  the  Catholic  Social 
Services  Agency  of  Anchorage. 

Such  proceedings  are  long  and  ar- 
duous. First,  adoption  agency  field 
workers  enter  the  prospective  home 
and  judge  the  people  in  categories  such 
as  financial  capability,  family  home 
environment  and  prospective  adapta- 
bility. Much  of  the  proceedings  in 
adopting  Lisa  Marie  had  to  transpire  at 
the  adoption  agency’s  home  office. 
This  required  the  Sparkses  to  fly  to  An- 
chorage and  stay  there  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

In  March  1976  the  Sparkses  received 
a phone  call  from  the  adoption  agency. 
An  infant  girl  had  been  placed  for 
adoption.  After  another  flight  to  An- 
chorage and  1 1 days  spent  filling  out 


papers,  three  Sparkses  boarded  the  re- 
turn flight  to  Adak. 

Alaskan  law  required  a six-month 
waiting  period  to  see  if  the  child  would 
adapt  to  her  new  home  before  legal 
proceedings  were  finalized.  Success- 
fully completing  that  period,  John  and 
Connie  made  another  flight  to  Anchor- 
age. Six  months  later  Lisa  Marie  was 
legally  their  child. 

“Biological  parents  usually  know 
what’s  in  store  for  them,’’  said  Connie. 
“Nine  months  of  pregnancy  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  a normal  birth.  It’s  a 
lot  different  for  adoptive  parents. 
There’s  so  much  uncertainty  and  much 
more  legal  involvement.’’ 

One  year  after  Lisa  had  found  a 
home,  Connie  and  her  husband  applied 
to  adopt  again.  This  time,  only  an  up- 
date of  their  home  study  was  needed. 
Fortunately  for  the  family  savings. 


From  left:  Michele  Lee,  Lisa  Marie  and  Scott 
Edward  Sparks  at  their  home  in  Hawaii. 


only  one  trip  to  Anchorage  was  re- 
quired. Because  the  family  had  proven 
itself  with  Lisa,  the  adoption  of 
Michele  was  finalized  without  the  six- 
month  waiting  period. 

Sparks  reported  for  duty  at  Hono- 
lulu’s NTCC  component  of  the  Naval 
Communications  Area  Master  Station 
Eastern  Pacific  in  November  1978.  He 
and  his  wife  wanted  a son  and  applied 
for  adoption  through  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  of  Hawaii  in  July 
1979. 

When  adopting  a child,  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  parents  in  terms  of 
sex  and  race  play  a big  role  in  de- 
termining how  long  adoption  proceed- 
ings take.  With  the  girls,  the  Sparkses 
had  asked  for  an  infant  of  any  sex  and 
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placed  the  barest  limitations  on  racial 
and  ethnic  heritage. 

With  Scotty,  a field  worker  visited 
the  home  and  felt  assured  an  older 
child  would  adapt  easily  to  the  house- 
hold. This  time,  however,  the  Sparkses 
requested  that  the  child  be  Korean. 
That  presented  new  obstacles. 

Working  through  a foreign  govern- 
ment placed  new  hurdles  in  the  adop- 
tion path.  Sparks  flew  to  Korea  in  an 
attempt  to  clip  some  red  tape.  At  that 
time,  all  the  family  knew  about  their 
prospective  son  was  contained  in  a 
medical  synopsis  and  a snapshot. 

While  Connie  tended  the  homestead, 
John  Sparks  embarked  on  what  he 
calls  “one  of  the  experiences  of  my 
life!” 

Sparks,  another  man  and  a married 
couple  spent  four  days  in  early  August 


in  Korea.  Much  to  their  delight,  the 
Korean  government  completed,  within 
a reasonable  time,  work  on  passports 
and  visas  for  the  children  to  be 
adopted.  As  it  turned  out,  not  only  did 
the  adopting  troupe  accompany  their 
own  family  additions  back  to  Hawaii; 
they  brought  back  a total  of  10  Korean 
children,  six  of  whom  were  infants. 

“We  had  our  arms  full,”  said 
Sparks.  “We  had  absolutely  no  help  at 
all  with  the  children  in  Korea  but  once 
we  arrived  in  Yokota,  Japan  (a  stop- 
over enroute  to  Hawaii),  there  was  a 
lot  of  help  from  different  people,  in- 
cluding the  flight  crew  of  the  plane.” 

Scotty’s  integration  into  the  Sparks 
family  had  its  own  problems.  “Scotty 
awoke  because  of  nightmares,  I guess, 
the  first  couple  of  nights,”  said 
Sparks.  “He  was  also  shy  and  a little 


weak  for  the  first  few  days  he  was  with 
us.” 

Today,  however,  Scotty  shows  a 
definite  fascination  with  drinking 
fountains,  escalators  and  television 
and  is  adapting  well  to  his  new  family. 

According  to  the  Sparkses,  adop- 
tion, like  natural  childbirth,  is 
something  that  should  be  the  product 
of  a well  thought-out  decision.  Sparks 
estimates  that  in  agency  and  applica- 
tion fees,  travel  and  lodging  expenses 
and  miscellaneous  costs,  he  paid  more 
than  $12,000  to  adopt  his  three 
children. 

But  as  long  as  the  decision  to  adopt 
is  made  from  the  heart,  an  adoptive 
parent’s  household — like  that  of  John 
and  Connie  Sparks — will  be  filled  with 
the  rewards  of  being  a family. 

— Story-photos  by  RM2  Chuck  Howard 
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USS  Comte  de  Grasse 


Unforgettable 
Experience  in  France 


Crew  members  of  the  USS  Comte  de 
Grasse  (DD  974)  and  descendants  of 
the  man  for  whom  the  Spruance-class 
destroyer  was  named  met  during  what 
one  visiting  sailor  described  as  “an  un- 
forgettable experience  in  France.’’ 

It  happened  last  June  when  ‘'The 
Count,"  on  its  first  extended  deploy- 
ment, called  at  Cannes,  France,  for  five 
days.  The  visit  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  crew  ever  since  the  ship’s  May  1976 
christening  by  Mrs.  Valery  Giscard 
D’Estaing,  wife  of  France’s  president. 

“All  of  us  were  proud  of  our  ship 
and  of  the  name  ‘Comte  de  Grasse,’’’ 
said  commissioning  skipper  Com- 
mander Frank  J.  Lugo,  now  on  the 
staff  of  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  “We  were  anxious  to 
visit  Admiral  de  Grasse’s  homeland 
and  to  learn  more  about  him.’’ 

Cannes  is  only  a few  miles  from  the 
home  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
destroyer  was  named,  French  Admiral 
Francois  Joseph  Paul  de  Grasse.  As 
commander  of  the  French  fleet  against 
the  British  during  the  American 
Revolution,  Admiral  de  Grasse  was  a 
key  contributor  to  the  Colonies’  vic- 
tory. His  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Virginia  Capes  in  Sep- 
tember 1781  led  to  the  surrender  of 
British  forces  at  Yorktown  one  month 
later.  General  George  Washington 
wrote  the  French  admiral,  “Your  time- 
ly intervention  has  given  America  in- 
dependence and  liberty.’’ 

Admiral  de  Grasse  also  was  the 
Count  of  Grasse,  a beautiful 
mountainous  region  just  inland  of 
Cannes. 

The  modern  city  of  Grasse  and 


neighboring  communities  spared  no  ef- 
fort to  welcome  the  USS  Comte  de 
Grasse.  “The  French  people  were  very 
excited  about  our  arrival,’’  said  Mid- 
shipman Third  Class  Dean  J.  Don- 
nellan,  a Pennsylvania  State  University 
NROTC  student  aboard  for  his  sum- 
mer cruise.  “They  set  up  a red  carpet 
program  for  the  crew  and  the  visit  be- 
came a once-in-a-lifetime  experience.’’ 

The  local  USO  and  the  France-U.S. 
Friendship  Society  jointly  sponsored  a 
dance  for  crew  members  in  the  village 
of  Speracedes,  where  local  residents 
learned  American  disco  from  the 
sailors  and  enjoyed  the  Sixth  Fleet 
Band. 

Throughout  the  five-day  port  visit, 
French  families  invited  individual  crew 
members  for  dinners  and  took  them  on 
tours  of  the  area.  “I  really  had  fun 
meeting  people  in  France,  learning 
their  customs  and  finding  out  how  the 
French  live,’’  said  Gas  Turbine  Tech- 
nician Second  Class  Richard  Van  Lint. 

The  ship’s  soccer  team  accepted  a 
challenge  to  play  a team  from  the 
village  of  St.  Cezaire.  The  American 
sailors  were  slightly  outclassed  in  abil- 
ity but  not  in  spirit  and  the  game  ended 
with  a friendly  exchange  of  mementos 
and,  again,  a concert  by  the  Sixth  Fleet 
Band. 

“The  welcome  was  fantastic,’’  said 
Lugo.  “The  entire  population  of  St. 
Cezaire  turned  out  to  greet  us  and  to 
cheer  the  band.’’ 

St.  Cezaire,  Bar-sur-Loup  and 
Grasse  also  participated  in  solemn 
wreath-laying  ceremonies.  Sixth  Fleet 
Commander  Vice  Admiral  William  N. 
Small  and  the  band,  along  with  crew 


members  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse, 
represented  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  French 
Navy  contingent  was  led  by  French 
Contre  Admiral  Montpellier. 

At  a luncheon  following  the  wreath- 
laying in  Grasse,  the  city’s  mayor  of- 
ficially welcomed  USS  Comte  de 
Grasse  to  southern  France,  citing 
France’s  historic  ties  with  the  United 
States.  In  turn,  Lugo  presented  the 
mayor  with  a special  plaque,  con- 
structed in  the  ship’s  hobby  shop.  In 
carefully  practiced  French,  Lugo  said, 
“Without  the  contribution  of  France 
and  her  great  sons  like  Admiral  de 
Grasse,  the  outcome  of  our  War  of  In- 
dependence may  have  been  different. 

“Admiral  de  Grasse’s  contributions 
were  so  great  that  it  is  only  fitting  that 
the  United  States  named  one  of  our 
finest  warships  in  his  honor.’’ 

The  ship  returned  the  hospitality  of 
the  French  by  welcoming  aboard 
special  groups  and  the  general  public. 
Later,  the  supply  officer.  Lieutenant 
Andrew  Brackett,  had  a special  dinner 
prepared  on  board  for  the  mayor  of 
Grasse  and  other  dignitaries  including 
Admiral  de  Grasse’s  direct  descendant. 
Count  Jean-Luc  de  Grasse.  The  cur- 
rent Comte  de  Grasse,  the  countess, 
and  the  count’s  parents — the  Marquis 
and  Marquisse  de  Grasse — were  hits 
with  the  crew  as  the  visitors  toured  the 
ship  named  for  their  ancestor. 

Not  all  was  pomp  and  protocol, 
however.  Many  of  the  ship’s  260  crew 

French  and  U.S.  Navy  officers  placed  wreaths 
at  Ad/n.  de  Grasse  monuments  in  Grasse,  Bar- 
sur-Loup  and  at  St.  Cezaire.  Here,  French 
Contre  Adm.  Montpellier  (left)  and  Sixth  Fleet 
Commander  Vice  Adm.  Small  flank  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S. -France  Friendship  Society. 
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USS  Comte  de  Grasse 


members  took  sightseeing  trips  to  near- 
by Nice  and  Monaco,  while  others 
relaxed  on  the  famous  beaches. 

“The  beach  was  right  near  Fleet 
Landing  and  the  boardwalk,  and  a nice 
walk  it  was  after  a few  days  at  sea.” 

Below:  Three  children  watch  quietly  as  Comte 
de  Grasse  crew  members  and  French  navy  men 
participate  in  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  Bar- 
sur-Loup.  Opposite  Page:  The  historic  home  of 
A dm.  de  Grasse,  French  naval  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  site  of  a reception 
for  USS  Comte  de  Grasse  crew  members. 


said  Hull  Maintenance  Technician  Sec- 
ond Class  Eugene  Vanoy.  “I  must  say 
the  scenery  on  the  beach  was 
beautiful.” 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  event  of 
the  entire  port  visit  was  a reception  for 
crew  members  at  the  former  estate  of 
Admiral  de  Grasse  at  Chateau  des 
Valettes.  As  guests  of  the  present 
owner,  Briton  Edward  Pineles,  they  re- 
laxed in  the  beautiful  gardens,  sipping 
French  wines  and  champagnes.  The 
evening  ended  with  a spontaneous 


toast  by  the  crew  to  Mr.  Peneles,  who 
invited  all  of  them  to  return  whenever 
their  travels  permitted. 

With  the  end  of  its  Sixth  Fleet  de- 
ployment Oct.  7,  USS  Comte  de  Grasse 
headed  for  home,  in  Norfolk,  with  ac- 
colades from  the  fleet  commander: 

“ 77;e  Count  performed  every  task  with  i 
exceptional  competence,  flair  and 
pride.  Your  collective  spirit  and  re- 
sulting reputation  set  a high  standard 
for  those  who  follow.” 

Crew  members  of  The  Count  have  I 
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many  sea  stories  to  tell  about  their 
deployment.  But  no  one  aboard  doubts 
which  memories  will  linger  longest. 
Summing  it  up  for  his  shipmates. 
Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  Jon  Pat- 
ton said,  “Southern  France  was  an  ex- 
perience we’ll  never  forget.’’ 


Story  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Steve  Clawson 
Photos  by  JO  I Ken  Duff, 
and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Clawson 


‘Coup  de  Grace’ 


He  lived  200  years  ago  but  most  of  us  to- 
day are,  unconsciously  perhaps,  familiar 
with  the  French  admiral — Comte  Francois 
Joseph  Paul  de  Grasse.  How  many  times  do 
we  use  the  term  coup  de  grace  when  we 
speak  of  putting  the  finishing  touch  to 
something?  Well,  no  matter.  The  one  who 
gave  new  meaning  to  the  term  is,  as  we  said, 
the  French  admiral  who  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  the  American  Revolution  and, 
more  particularly,  the  British  at  Yorktown 
in  1781.  That  was  in  The  Battle  of  the 
Virginia  Capes. 

De  Grasse,  who  earlier  in  the  year  es- 
caped Brest  with  a large  fleet  and  made  his 
way  to  the  West  Indies,  received  a request 
from  both  Washington  and  Rochambeau  to 
come  to  New  York  or  else  station  his  fleet  in 
the  Chesapeake.  Before  he  could  reach  New 
York,  a British  fleet  under  Samuel  Hood 
dropped  anchor  there — de  Grasse  checked 
that  place  off  his  list.  Instead,  he  made  a 
beeline  for  the  Chesapeake  and  landed 
3,000  troops  to  help  Lafayette  hold  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown  until  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  could  arrive. 

Then,  on  Sept.  5,  a fleet  of  19  ships  of  the 
line  under  Thomas  Graves  met  up  with  the 
French  admiral  who  had  24  ships  of  the 
line.  Actually,  The  Battle  of  the  Virginia 
Capes  was  something  of  a standoff — thanks 
to  the  fact  that  Graves  was  content  to  trade 
broadsides  after  he  first  gave  the  French — 


Count  de  Grasse 


whom  he  surprised — a chance  to  form  a line 
of  battle.  They  say  that  Graves  was  adher- 
ing to  the  formal  conventions  of  his  naval 
upbringing  but  the  fact  is,  de  Grasse  had 
the  upper  hand  and  the  British  ended  up 
hightailing  it  to  New  York. 

Besides  going  down  in  American  history 
books,  the  Comte  de  Grasse  also  added  new 
meaning  to  a phrase  in  the  world’s  dic- 
tionaries— by  rendering  an  American 
“Coup  de  Grasse.’’  Today  we’d  call  it 
checkmate. 
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Sixth  Fleet  Band 


. No 

Interpreter 

Needed 


When  people  from  12  nations, 
speaking  12  different  languages,  gather 
in  one  place,  they  might  not  have  too 
much  in  common.  But  when  the  U.S. 
Navy  Sixth  Fleet  Band  joined  with  1 1 
other  nationalities  in  Haifa,  Israel,  last 
August  for  the  Fourth  International 
Folklore  Festival,  everyone  shared  the 
universal  language  of  music. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  the  In- 
ternational Folklore  Festival  has  been 
held  in  Haifa.  The  festival  is  sponsored 
by  an  international  committee  whose 
purpose  is  to  bring  nations  together 
through  music. 

Directed  by  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Larry  E.  Gatewood,  the  17  musicians 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  Show  Band  ac- 
complished that  purpose.  They  demon- 
strated that  the  international  language 
of  music  can  overcome  the  barriers  of 
different  cultures. 

“We  were  really  proud  to  go  this 
year  and  have  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States,”  Gatewood 
said.  “This  was  the  first  year  that  any 
military  band  has  been  invited  to  the 
festival  and  we  feel  that  it  was  a real 
honor  for  the  U.S.  Navy.” 

In  seven  days,  the  band  performed 
eight  concerts  in  several  cities  including 
Haifa,  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem.  They 
were  the  only  group  asked  to  do  a 
special  concert  in  Haifa.  That  concert 
alone  drew  6,000  people. 

During  the  performances,  the  musi- 
cians played  a variety  of  big  band 


music,  American  jazz,  rock,  disco  and 
local  favorites  from  their  large  reper- 
toire. “The  biggest  hit  seemed  to  be 
‘Halleluya,’  ” said  Musician  First 
Class  A1  Monaro.  “The  people  really 
enjoyed  it.  After  we  started  playing 
and  singing,  they  joined  in  with  us  and 
we  all  had  a good  time.” 

Bands  and  folk  dancing  groups  from 
England,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 


Greece,  Holland,  Spain,  Scotland, 
Israel,  the  Philippines,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  United  States  took 
part  in  the  week-long  festival. 

— Photos  by  PHI  Douglas  Testier 


Left:  A local  musician  waits  to  perform  with 
his  folklore  group.  Below:  The  Sixth  Fleet 
Show  Band  marches  in  Haifa,  Israel. 
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VC-5  Checkertails 


Trapshooting 


Over  the 

Western 

Pacific 


Skeet  and  trapshooting  is  a popular 
pastime  for  many  people  today.  But 
rarely  is  it  done  on  such  an  epic  scale  or 
with  such  deadly  purpose  as  when  the 
“Checkertail  Skeet  and  Trapshooting 
Range”  operates. 

Using  a big  chunk  of  the  Western 
Pacific  as  the  target  range,  the  193  men 
of  Fleet  Composite  Squadron  Five 
(VC-5)  polish  the  marksmanship  skills 
of  the  Navy’s  Seventh  Fleet  gunners, 
missilemen  and  combat  pilots. 
“Checkertail”  is  the  call  sign  of  VC-5. 

“Our  mission,”  said  Commander 
William  Peyton  Dobbins,  commanding 
officer  of  VC-5,  “is  Seventh  Fleet  com- 
bat readiness,  and  since  ‘bullets  on 
target’  are  the  only  firm  assessment  of 
readiness,  we  provide  the  targets  and 
the  Seventh  Fleet  provides  the  bullets.” 

Based  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  Cubi 
Point,  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
VC-5  is  the  only  squadron  in  the 
Pacific  theater  west  of  Hawaii  provid- 
ing Dissimilar  Air  Combat  Maneuver- 
ing and  target  services. 

“The  training  we  provide  can’t  be 
found  inside  an  air-conditioned  room 
with  a simulation  machine,”  said  Dob- 
bins. “You  must  take  the  aircraft  out 
and  put  the  missile  on  target.  In  this 
way  not  only  is  the  pilot  exercised,  but 
the  aircraft,  the  weapons  system  and 
the  missile. 

“We  give  squadron,  air  wing  and 
fleet  commanders  the  proof  they  need 
that  their  weapons  systems  will  deliver 
ordnance  to  an  enemy.  This  proof  can 
only  be  had  by  pulling  the  trigger.” 

The  Checkertails’  training  arsenal 
contains  nine  single-seat  A4-E  Sky- 
hawks,  three  double-seat  TA4-J 
Skyhawks,  three  SH-3  Sea  King 
helicopters,  tow  targets  and  pilotless 
remote  powered  vehicles  or  drones. 
Costs  and  sophistication  of  targets 
varies  in  direct  relationship  to  their 
use.  Still,  all  have  the  same  basic  mis- 
sion—“Hit  me  if  you  can.” 


Left:  Planes  of  VC-5  being  readied.  Top:  Lt. 
Gary  L.  Stark  checks  on  SH-3  Sea  King ’5 
cockpit  controls.  Right:  Lt.  Cmdr.  David  J. 
Maxwell,  VC-5  exec,  uses  aircraft  models  in  a 
briefing. 


The  Skyhawks  pull  some  of  these 
targets  and  also  provide  training  in  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  air  combat — the 
dogfight.  VC-5’s  fighter  pilots, 
qualified  by  the  Naval  Fighter 
Weapons  School,  are  designated  as 
“adversary”  pilots  to  engage  in  these 
deadly  airborne  combat  games. 


“A  fighter  squadron’s  combat  readi- 
ness peaks  just  before  departure  from 
its  home  port  for  deployment.  But  on 
deployment,  the  pilot’s  skill  in  air  com- 
bat maneuverability  deteriorates,”  said 
Dobbins.  “Lack  of  flying  against  an 
adversary  causes  the  deterioration.  We 
push  our  A-4s  to  the  edge  of  their  flight 
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envelopes  to  give  them  that  adversary. 
When  they  do  their  job  right,  they  beat 
us.” 

‘‘This  type  of  aggressor  training  is 
an  absolute  must  for  the  young  inex- 
perienced combat  pilot.  The  lessons 
learned  against  us  may  just  save  his  life 
and  his  aircraft.” 

Besides  providing  DACM  and  target 
services,  the  Skyhawk  doubles  as  a 
launch  platform  for  a preprogrammed, 
supersonic  jet  drone,  the  AQM-37A. 

All  Navy  and  Air  Force  ground- 
launched  drones  are  operated,  main- 
tained and  launched  by  a civilian  con- 
tractor at  Wallace  Air  Station,  Poro 
Point,  R.P.  To  ensure  safety  factors 
are  not  overlooked.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  drone  launches  are  further 
monitored  by  Navy  target  expert. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Clifford  E.  Van 
Nostrand  Jr.  and  his  two-man  crew. 


Above:  TDU-22  missile  row  targets  are  placed 
on  racks  in  the  target  shack.  Right:  One 
Checkertail  pilot  follows  another. 


TOW  TAiiGET 

OT  DROP 


L TOW  TARGIT 

Off f NM  M»cu  Of  vova  «o«Mfn 

lOT  DROP 


Left:  Two  of  VC-5's  A-4  Skyhawks  over  the 
coastline  of  Luzon,  R.P.  Left  center:  Wallace 
Air  Station,  Poro  Point,  R.P.,  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  Below:  An  MQM-74C  drone  floats 
to  a soft  splashdown  in  the  South  China  Sea 
following  a “hit”  by  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19) 
missilemen. 
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Today’s  drones  have  command 
ranges  up  to  120  miles  from  their 
launch  site  and  can  fly  at  speeds  as 
great  as  1,400  mph  (Mach  2).  Aerial 
drones  are  used  to  simulate  attacking 
aircraft  or  descending  cruise  missiles,  a 
difference  based  primarily  on  airspeed 
and  altitude. 

“Drone  launches  are  probably  this 
squadron’s  most  visible  mission,’’  said 
Dobbins.  “This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
glamour  associated  with  them.  Al- 
though they  use  the  least  amount  of 
squadron  manpower,  they  can  create 
the  most  squadron  worry.’’ 

“Our  job  is  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment’s interest  and  guarantee  the  mis- 
sion ‘goes  as  advertised,’  ’’  said  Van 
Nostrand.  “We  demand  face-to-face 
briefings  with  our  customer.  Operators 
monitor  the  range  with  radar  and  keep 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
remote  control  operator  and  the 
‘shooter.’’’ 

When  an  airborne  drone  is  hit,  or  ex- 
hausts its  fuel,  it  automatically  initiates 
a recovery  mode  in  which  a parachute 
opens  to  carry  it  to  a soft  splashdown. 
It  then  floats  until  recovered.  Since 
squadron  consolidation  at  Cubi  Point 
in  January  1978,  the  two  helo  crews 
boast  a 100  percent  recovery  rate  of 
sighted  drones.  Tow  targets,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  live  again. 

Attached  to  a tow  target  launcher 
under  the  aircraft’s  fuselage,  the 
missile  and  dart  targets  are  reeled  out 
much  like  a fishing  reel  pays  out  its 
lure,  while  the  6-foot  by  30-foot  ban- 


ner and  its  cable  are  dragged  off  the 
runway  during  the  plane’s  takeoff. 

Once  the  target  has  “had  it,’’  the 
shooter  radios  the  Checkertail  pilot  to 
jettison  the  target.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  the  tow  cable  with  an 
electrically  operated  cutter  “squib’’ 
mounted  in  the  reel  pod.  This  is  usually 
done  over  the  launch  site  to  verify  scor- 
ing. 

“During  flight,  you  don’t  notice  the 
banner’s  additional  drag,’’  said  Dob- 
bins, “but  it’s  another  story  when  it’s 
jettisoned.  When  it  lets  go  you  ex- 
perience the  equivalent  of  between  one- 
third  to  one-half  a catapult  shot.  That 
is  a good  boost  in  the  tail.’’ 

Checkertails  have  come  a long  way 
since  1965  when  a Hawk  missile  was 
fired  at  a target  towed  by  a squadron’s 
F-8  Crusader.  That  marked  the  first 
time  a surface-to-air  guided  missile  was 


Top:  An  SH-3  Sea  King  helicopter  with  a 
recovered  drone.  Above:  His  mission  over, 
Cmdr.  Dobbins  removes  his  flight  helmet 
before  leaving  his  A-4  Skyhawk. 

fired  at  a manned  target  system.  To- 
day, after  tens  of  thousands  of  flight 
hours,  VC-5  has  turned  target  towing 
into  a fine  art,  a fact  proven  by  the 
Checkertails’  12,000  accident-free 
flight  hours. 

“We  are  extremely  safety 
conscious,’’  said  Dobbins.  “A  couple 
of  years  ago,  a ship  fired  a Basic  Point 
Defense  Missile  which  missed  the 
target  and  hit  the  wing  of  our  aircraft. 
The  pilot  landed  safely,  but  this  em- 
phasized that  you  can  never  be  too 
safety  conscious. 

“On  our  skeet  range,  we  don’t  plan 
on  being  the  skeet.’’ 

— Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Bob  Weissleder 
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They  Have 
the  Spirit 


More  than  2,000  sailors  from  six 
Seventh  Fleet  amphibious  ships  con- 
verged on  Subic  Bay  Naval  Station, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  recently  to 
do  battle.  The  battle  was  Commander 
Amphibious  Squadron  Seven’s  Profes- 
sional Olympics  and  the  competition 
was  fierce. 

Representing  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  Alpha  were  crew  members  from 
USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1),  USS  St.  Louis 
(LKA  116)  and  USS  Barbour  County 
(LST  1195).  Men  from  USS  Point  De- 
fiance (LSD  31),  USS  Peoria  (LST 
1183)  and  USS  Ogden  (LPD  5)  fought 
for  ARG  Bravo.  They  competed  in 
small  boat  handling,  knot  tying,  signal 
flag  hoisting,  semaphore,  pipe  patch- 
ing and  job-related  skills  games. 

“The  professional  Olympics  pull  the 
entire  ship  together  and  promote  good 
morale  and  team  spirit,”  said  Captain 
D.D.  Timm,  commanding  officer  of 
Tarawa.  “It’s  a good  opportunity  for 
the  men  to  stretch  their  sea  legs  and 
receive  valuable  training  at  the  same 
time.” 

The  competition  began  with  small 
boat  handling.  Tarawa's  four-man 
crew  expertly  maneuvered  their  cap- 
tain’s gig  to  a first  place  finish.  Mean- 
while, at  pierside,  a duo  of  Tarawa  hull 
technicians  defeated  the  St.  Louis  team 
in  the  pipe  patching  event.  Captain 
D.R.  Morris,  St.  Louis'  CO — and  the 
games’  self-appointed  cheerleader — 
seemed  somewhat  dismayed.  “1 
thought  we  had  it  in  the  bag,  but 
there’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Tarawa's 
crew  posted  a slick  time  of  2:07, 
defeating  us  by  more  than  a minute,” 
he  said.  “But  my  men  will  stick 
together  and  fight  like  hell.  We’ll  win  it 
in  the  end,  just  wait  and  see.” 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
competitive  skipper  of  St.  Louis  knew 
his  men  well  and  that  he  was  pleased 
with  his  crew’s  performance  as  they 
sailed  to  smooth  victories  in  many 
first-day  events. 

Simultaneously,  on  board  St.  Louis, 
junior  officers  and  signalmen  dis- 
played their  communication  skills  in 

USS  Ogden  (LPD  5)  hull  technicians  (!-r)  Jeff 
Dehaven,  Bruce  Guion  and  Robert  Rich  try 
their  skill  in  the  P-250  pump  race. 
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semaphore,  flag  hoist,  flag  recognition 
and  interpretation  tests. 

Ship’s  cooks  and  bakers,  who  know 
that  the  way  to  a salty  seafarer’s  heart 
is  through  his  stomach,  performed 
deliciously  in  the  galleys.  The  two-day 
olympiad  also  featured  softball,  bas- 
ketball, track,  wrist  wrestling  and  tug- 
of-war  tournaments. 

It  was  during  one  such  tournament 
that  a young  bluejacket,  with  a look  of 
near  exhaustion,  pleaded  with  his  Bar- 
bour County  shipmates  to  dig  in  and 
pull  harder  in  their  desperate  attempt 
to  defeat  St.  Louis  crew  memibers.  It 
was  in  vain. 


On  the  second  day  of  competition, 
sporting  events,  more  shipboard  skills, 
cake  decorating  and  chili  making  were 
the  main  events. 

Calamity  struck  twice  in  the  cake 
baking  contest.  Tarawa's  25-pound 
chocolate  entry  was  accidentally 
dropped  enroute  to  the  judge’s  booth. 
Then,  a 200-pound  sailor  sat  in  the 
wrong  place  and  decorated  the  seat  of 
his  dungarees  with  Point  Defiance's 
entry.  Making  certain  no  one  sat  on 
their  second  masterpiece,  the  Point  De- 
fiance bakers  rose  to  the  challenge  and 
captured  the  blue  ribbon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  aroma  of 
Peoria's  red  hot  chili  filled  the  air.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  judges  to  resist — 
they  declared  it  “Best  Chili’’  of  Com- 
PhibRon  Seven. 

The  Olympics  even  brought  back  sea- 
manship skills  from  the  past.  The  bolo 
line,  for  example,  once  used  as  a car- 
rier line  during  underway  replenish- 
ments, but  now  replaced  by  the  more 
modern  shotline  from  a rifle,  was  a 


popular  event.  Several  of  the  throws 
left  many  old  timers  wondering  why 
the  bolo  line  was  ever  done  away  with. 

As  the  games  drew  to  a close,  four  of 
the  six  ships  were  still  fighting.  The 
ARC  Bravo  champion  was  decided 
literally  on  the  last  note  of  the  boat- 
swain’s pipe  when  Point  Defiance 
piped  Ogden's  entry  out  of  contention. 
This  dropped  Ogden  a mere  point 
behind  a victorious  Point  Defiance. 

ARC  Alpha  champion  St.  Louis 
then  squared  off  opposite  Point  De- 
fiance for  an  ARC  tug-of-war  to 
decide  the  overall  champion.  The 
2-inch  hemp  line  was  strained  from  end 
to  end  as  4,000  pounds  of  sailors 
groaned  and  surged  back  and  forth. 

Finally,  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  tri- 
umphed as  Point  Defiance  musclemen 
were  uprooted  and  pulled  over  the  line. 
Immediately,  jubilant  St.  Louis  sailors 
hoisted  Captain  Morris  up  to  their 
shoulders. 

Morris  summed  up  everyone’s  feel- 
ings: “It  was  healthy  competition. 
Everyone  was  damned  competitive.  We 
had  some  good  clean  fun  and  received 
professional  training.’’ 

That’s  a combination  hard  to  beat. 

— Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Ken  George 
and  JOSN  Pat  Winter 
The  skilled  hands  of  BM2  Will  Lewis  of  USS 
Tarawa  (LHA  I)  took  top  honors  in  the  knot 
lying  board  contest,  white  brute  strength  of 
USS  St.  Louis  (LKA  116)  men  won  out  over 
USS  Point  Defiance  (LSD  31)  in  a tug-of-war. 
Captain  D.R.  Morris  (right)  St.  Louis’  CO, 
shows  his  jubilation. 
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Restoration  of  a Golden  Oldie 


A grand,  old  observer  of  the  heavens 
is  beginning  its  second  life  thanks  to 
the  diligent  work  of  volunteer  scientists 
and  craftsmen.  The  85-year-old  Clark 
refractor  telescope  is  back  in  its 
original  observation  dome  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Observatory  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

First  installed  at  the  observatory  in 
1895,  the  12-inch  refractor  telescope 
was  used  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions such  as  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites  and  double  star  and  asteroid 
work.  Data  gathered  using  the  Clark 
refractor  was  instrumental  in  pub- 
lishing several  reference  books  and 
almanacs  still  used  today  by  navigators 
around  the  world. 

In  1957,  the  refractor  was  removed 


from  its  26-foot  dome  in  the  ob- 
servatory’s main  building  to  make 
room  for  a moon  camera.  During  the 
years  of  storage  in  crates,  sections  of 
the  telescope  suffered  damage  from  the 
weather. 

“Several  parts  were  heavily  corroded 
by  exposure,’’  said  astronomer  Ted 
Rafferty,  “but  we  felt  confident  they 
could  be  restored  individually  and  re- 
assembled.’’ 

During  reconstruction,  astronomer 
volunteers  and  staff  members  located 
original  blueprints  from  the  1890s  to 
assist  in  duplicating  the  original 
telescope  design.  One  faded  photo- 
graph from  1906  also  supplied  some 
guidance  to  the  restoration  committee. 

When  restoration  was  complete,  a 


75-ton  crane  hoisted  the  2,000-pound 
telescope  base  85  feet  above  the  ob- 
servatory. With  only  2 inches  to  spare, 
the  base  was  piloted  through  the 
27-inch  slit  in  the  observatory  dome 
and  lowered  into  place  in  the  dome 
room. 

“The  refractor  is  an  authentic 
astronomical  instrument  of  the  19th 
century,’’  said  astronomer  Richard 
Schmidt.  “We  were  interested  in  rescu- 
ing a tangible  piece  of  the  observ- 
atory’s history.’’ 

With  more  than  700  hours  of 
volunteer  work  behind  them,  the 
restoration  committee  is  understand- 
ably proud  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
gleaming  brass  and  new  paint  are 
testimony  to  the  splendid  restoration 
task.  The  85-year-old  Clark  refractor 
telescope  is  once  again  in  place  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory  and  will  be 
open  to  visitors  on  special  observatory 
tours.  — By  Susan  Tucker 


HC-16  Pride 


Pride  in  the  Navy  shows  up  with 
regularity  in  Helicopter  Combat  Sup- 
port Squadron  Sixteen,  NAS  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  At  Quarters  on  Dec.  4,  for 
example.  Commander  Paul  D.  Wilkes, 
executive  officer,  presented  awards  to 
five  squadron  members. 

Aviation  Storekeeper  Third  Class 
David  Reester  was  named  HC-16 
Sailor  of  the  Month.  Airman  Appren- 
tice William  Hyatt  and  Airman 
Michael  Thomas  were  certified  as  HH- 
46A  plane  captains.  Aviation  Main- 
tenance Administrationman  Second 
Class  Ruth  Middleton  received  a letter 
of  commendation  for  her  outstanding 
performance  and  dedication.  And, 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  First  Class 
Michael  O.  Smith  was  commended  for 
his  part  in  saving  the  life  of  a young 
woman  who  had  been  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

All  Hands  adds  its  own  “Well 
Done’’  to  the  men  and  women  of 
HC-16. 
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Climbing 
To  Command 


When  Archibald  G.  Campbell  was  in 
boot  camp  he  said  he  wanted  to  be  an 
officer.  He  was  told  it  was  out  of  the 
question  because  there  was  no  room  in 
the  officer  ranks  for  college  dropouts. 

Now  a Navy  commander,  Campbell 
recently  took  a look  back,  recalling 
how  he  finally  got  his  commission  and 
went  on  to  command  a surface  squad- 
ron. 

“My  dad  wanted  me  to  finish  college 
and  become  an  engineer,”  he  said. 
“All  I wanted  was  to  go  to  sea.  I knew 
a little  about  life  at  sea  because  my 
father  had  been  in  the  British  navy.” 

America’s  involvement  in  the 
Korean  War  prompted  Campbell  to 
leave  college  in  his  junior  year  and  sign 
up.  At  the  Naval  Training  Center 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  he  was  urged  to 
become  an  electronics  technician. 

“I  guess  I had  some  high  scores  on 
the  job  qualification  tests,”  Campbell 
said,  “but  electronics  didn’t  interest 
me  very  much.  So  I asked  what  else 
they  had.  I guess  it  was  one  of  the 
weeks  they  needed  quartermasters.” 

Following  recruit  training,  Campbell 
reported  to  quartermaster  school,  then 
in  Bainbridge,  Md.  From  there  he  went 
to  his  first  ship — USS  Winston  (AK 
94). 

Campbell  said  that  duty  aboard  the 
cargo  ship  gave  him  some  positive  and 
lasting  impressions  about  a Navy 
career.  But  he  never  dreamed  he  would 
command  an  auxiliary  of  his  own, 
much  less  a squadron  of  ships. 

In  1962,  as  a chief  quartermaster, 
Campbell  applied  for  and  received  a 
commission  through  the  Navy’s 
Limited  Duty  Officer  program.  In  Oc- 
tober 1962,  he  graduated  from  LDO 
Indoctrination  School,  Newport,  R.I. 

“I  remember  being  told  at  gradua- 
tion that,  basically,  every  one  of  us 
should  make  lieutenant  and  that  any- 
body who  expected  to  go  further  than 
that  had  false  hopes,”  he  said. 

In  1968,  following  duty  as  executive 


officer  and  navigator  aboard  the  am- 
phibious ship  USS  Page  County  (LST 
1076),  Campbell  became  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleet  ocean  tug  USS  Ute 
(ATF  76).  After  leaving  Ute  in  1971, 
Campbell,  by  then  a lieutenant  com- 
mander, reported  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey, 
Calif.,  where  he  subsequently  received 
a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  ocean- 
ography. 

Then,  in  quick  order,  he  served  as 
first  lieutenant  aboard  USS  Enterprise 
(CVN  65),  went  to  the  Naval  Supply 
Center  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  on  to  the 
USS  Wabash  (AOR  5),  again  as  first 
lieutenant. 

“When  you’ve  been  first  lieutenant 
once,  there’s  not  much  challenge  in 
having  the  same  job  again,”  Campbell 
said.  “But  a few  years  ago  the  policy 
was  that  an  LDO  would  go  only  to  an 
LDO  billet,  and  a lot  of  those  assign- 
ments were  just  not  all  that  satisfying, 
especially  the  second  time  around.” 

In  1978,  Campbell  was  promoted  to 
commander.  The  following  year,  his 
desire  for  a more  challenging  assign- 


ee G.  Campbell,  com- 

modore, Service  Squadron  Five,  sits  near  the 
service  ship  Conserver  (ARS  39),  one  of  the 
five  fleet  service  ships  he  commands  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  (Photo  by  PHI  Harry  Gerwien) 

ment  became  reality  when  he  took  over 
as  commodore  of  Service  Squadron 
Five;  five  repair  and  salvage  ships,  as 
well  as  the  Navy’s  Pacific-based  harbor 
clearance  unit,  HCU-1,  are  under  his 
command. 

Campbell  said  he  believes  he  is  the 
first  LDO  to  be  given  command  of  a 
squadron.  “I  can  definitely  say  that 
five  years  ago  I wouldn’t  have  believed 
it  possible  for  an  LDO  to  be  assigned 
to  this  billet.  Obviously,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  there,”  he  said. 

“If  there’s  a young  sailor  out  there 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  be  an 
LDO,  I’d  say,  ‘Give  it  a shot.’  You’ll 
have  the  opportunities  to  do  things  that 
you  never  would  have  otherwise,  even 
if  you  went  all  the  way  to  the  top  as  an 
E-9.  Occasionally,  there  will  be  some 
rough  times,  but  the  satisfaction  at  the 
end  will  more  than  make  up  for  them.” 
— Story  by  J02  Steve  Bellow 
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Working  for  Others 

Seven  sailors  from  the  amphibious 
assault  ship  USS  New  Orleans  (LPH 
11)  and  four  Marines  from  its  em- 
barked Marine  Helicopter  Squadron 
262  climbed  to  the  roof  of  an  or- 
phanage in  Olongapo  City,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  and  went  to  work. 
Some  sanded  and  swept;  others  primed 
and  painted.  During  a four-day  period, 
other  men  took  their  places  repairing 
and  repainting  the  roof. 

The  sailors  and  Marines  and  other 
New  Orleans  crew  members  then 
donated  enough  money  to  buy  a tele- 
vision set,  a bicycle  and  two  tricycles 
for  the  orphanage,  the  King’s  Fil-Am 
Home. 

“The  expressions  on  the  children’s 
faces  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  joy 
to  our  spirits,’’  said  Chaplain  (Lieuten- 
ant Commander)  Jay  Snell,  who  led 
the  drive  to  help  the  home. 


RM3  Mark  D.  Phillips  {left)  and  CPL  Wesley  orphanage  children  from  funds  donated  bv 
Vannieuehuyzen  assemble  bikes  purchased  for  sailors  and  Marines  of  USS  New  Orleans. 


Reaching  New 
Heights 

When  Master  Chief  Aviation  Main- 
tenance Administrationman  Ron  C. 
Fleming  says  he’s  looking  forward  to 
reaching  new  heights,  he’s  not  speak- 
ing figuratively.  Fleming,  assigned  to 
Air  Anti-Submarine  Squadron  41 
(VS-41)  at  NAS  North  Island,  San 
Diego,  is  a champion  pole  vaulter. 

He  has  competed  in  the  masters 
category  (40  and  older)  of  divisional 
and  national  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU),  the 
Pan  American  games  and  other  meets. 

“1  haven’t  lost  an  AAU  or  Pan 
American  pole  vault  competition  since 
1975,’’  said  Fleming.  “And,  I’ve  lost 
only  in  the  Senior  Olympics  once  since 
then.’’ 

Fleming  began  pole  vaulting  in  high 
school  and  continued  competing 
through  1955,  one  year  after  he  joined 
the  Navy.  From  1956  to  1975  he  gave 
up  competitive  pole  vaulting.  But  when 


his  two  sons  showed  an  interest  in  the 
sport  he  came  out  of  retirement. 

While  teaching  his  sons  how  to  pole 
vault,  Fleming  also  taught  most  of  the 
neighborhood  children.  “For  a long 
time  our  street  provided  pole  vaulters 
for  Mar  Vista  High  School  in  Imperial 
Beach.  We  didn’t  provide  all  of  them; 
probably  the  best  ones,  though,’’  he 
said. 

Today,  Fleming  is  jumping  higher 
than  he  did  in  high  school.  And  since 
he  taught  his  sons  the  art  of  pole 
vaulting  they’ve  joined  him  in  compe- 
tition— in  their  own  age  brackets. 

Right  now  Fleming  is  preparing  for 
the  1983  national  championships  to  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  His  ultimate  goal 
is  to  break  the  world’s  record  of  14  feet 
for  the  46-year-old  age  group.  With  his 
determination  to  succeed  and  proven 
record  as  a winner,  Fleming  just  might 
do  it. 

Champion  pole  vaulter  Master  Chief  Aviation 
Maintenance  Administrationman  Ron  C. 

Fleming  concentrates  on  his  pole  vaulting  form 
during  a practice  session.  (USN  Photo) 
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Port  Visit  to  Pulaski 

Thirty  crewmembers  of  the  USS 
Casimir  Pulaski  (SSBN  633)  and  their 
wives  and  children  journeyed  deep  into 
the  Allegheny  mountain  region  of  Vir- 
ginia one  day  last  fall.  They  had  come 
to  share  in  a celebration  honoring  the 
man  for  whom  both  their  ship  and  a 
town  had  been  named. 

It  was  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  Day  in 
Pulaski,  Va. 

Count  Pulaski  was  the  Polish  soldier 
who  served  as  chief  of  cavalry  in  Gen- 
eral Washington’s  army  during  the 
American  Revolution.  He  died  Oct.  1 1 , 
1779,  as  a result  of  wounds  received 
during  the  Battle  of  Savannah. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Pulaski 
opened  their  community  and  their 
homes  to  Pulaski's  crew  and  their 
families.  Some  of  the  sailors  stayed  in 
hotels  while  others  were  invited  to 
spend  the  night  with  townspeople. 

The  ceremony  was  held  the  next  day 
and  Pulaski's  commanding  officer. 
Commander  Mel  Lyman,  was  one  of 
the  speakers. 

“It’s  people  such  as  you  that  make 

Two  USS  Casimir  Pulaski  crew  members, 
Lieutenani  Commander  Larry  Church  (left) 
and  Hospital  Corpsman  First  Class  M.G.  Broz, 
saw  their  way  to  a third  place  finish  in  the  log 
sawing  contest  with  a final  time  of  12  seconds 
during  the  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  Day. 


US  feel  that  we  are  not  the  forgotten 
men  of  the  United  States,’’  said 
Lyman. 

The  commander  then  presented 
Mayor  Raymond  Radcliff  with  a 
photograph  of  the  submarine  and  a 
ship’s  plaque.  The  mayor  reciprocated 
by  presenting  copies  of  books  about 
the  town  and  also  gave  a “country’’ 
ham  to  Lyman  and  the  crew  of 
Pulaski. 

Aliena  Hall,  representing  the  local 
senior  citizens,  presented  the  sailors 
with  a barrel  of  cookies  to  establish 
what  she  called  “a  trail  of  sweetness’’ 
from  Pulaski  to  the  men  of  the  nuclear 
submarine. 

After  the  ceremony,  there  were  pie- 
eating, log-sawing,  seed-spitting  and 
tobacco-spitting  contests  along  with 
plenty  of  food  for  everyone. 

“When  we  first  started  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  Pulaski  sailors 
coming  here,  I was  a bit  appre- 
hensive,’’ said  Senior  Chief  Ken  Lay. 
“1  was  wondering  if  our  people  would 
want  to  participate  and  if  everything 
would  go  all  right. 

“The  crew  responded  to  the  idea 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

“And  the  townspeople  were  just 
super.  They’re  very  gracious  and  kind. 
They  offered  us  their  own  homes  to 
stay  in.  What  more  could  you  ask?’’ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JO!  Gary  Miller 


Hawaiian-style  Race 

When  the  Outrigger  Canoe  Club 
won  the  29th  Molokai-to-Oahu  canoe 
race  last  September  in  Honolulu,  Com- 
mander Timothy  Kelley  was  one  of  the 
team’s  nine  paddlers  who  savored  the 
victory. 

Kelley,  head  of  the  facilities  plan- 
ning department  at  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  Pearl  Harbor,  joined  the 
club  soon  after  arriving  in  Hawaii  three 
years  ago.  He  progressed  from  novice 
category  to  senior  men’s  crew  in  only 
one  season.  This  was  his  second — and 
probably  last — attempt  in  the  race; 
he’s  expecting  orders  next  summer. 

The  OCC  team  crossed  the  finish 
line  with  the  winning  time  of  5:54.26 
displaying  their  stamina  over  the 
39-mile  course.  They  didn’t  break  the 
course  record,  but  they  won  out  over 
36  other  teams  and  finished  more  than 
two  minutes  ahead  of  their  nearest 
competitor. 

Each  canoe’s  crew  consists  of  nine 
men,  with  six  in  a canoe  at  one  time. 
After  the  first  hour  of  the  race,  the 
paddlers  rotate  with  each  man  pad- 
dling about  25  minutes  and  getting  a 10 
minute  rest  out  of  the  outrigger  canoe 
in  an  escort  boat. 

Kelley  said  that  he  and  his  team- 
mates felt  strong  well  past  the  halfway 
mark.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
race,  they  started  to  tire.  But  the 
Californians,  a team  that  had  to  stop 
and  repair  a broken  outrigger  arm,  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 

“They  were  about  50  yards  behind 
us,’’  said  Kelley,  “but  they  never  were 
able  to  catch  us.’’ 

OCC’s  training  program  for  the  race 
included  running  and  paddling  every 
afternoon  for  a few  hours,  as  well  as 
for  four  to  five  hours  on  weekends. 

Kelley  and  his  teammates  have  won 
several  races  and  have  collected  their 
share  of  gold  medals  along  the  way, 
but,  as  he  said,  “this  was  the  race  to 
win.  . . everyone  really  pushed  for  it.’’ 
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the  free... 


America  proudly  reached  out  to  wel- 
come home  the  recently  released  hos- 
tages in  a spontaneous  celebration  of 
freedom  — a celebration  that  marked  the 
end  of  the  hostages'  444-day  ordeal.  It 
was  a surge  of  patriotism  for  America. 

Arriving  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
near  Washington,  D.C.,  after  a few  days 
of  private  family  reunions  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  the  freed  Americans  were  greeted 
by  Vice  President  George  Bush. 

The  familiar  "Tie  a Yellow  Ribbon," 
played  by  the  Navy  band,  was  heard 
faintly  over  the  cheers  and  applause  of 
8,000  welcomers.  The  freed  Americans 
had  a few  moments  to  share  hugs,  tears 
and  kisses  with  waiting  relatives  and 
friends  before  departing  for  an  official 


welcome  at  the  White  House.  It  was  now 
America's  turn  to  welcome  them  home. 

In  a motorcade  of  1 6 buses,  the  former 
hostages  and  their  families  began  the 
1 2-mile  journey  through  a sea  of  waving 
hands  and  smiling  faces.  There  were 
signs,  yellow  ribbons,  and  red,  white  and 
blue  everywhere. 

Half  a million  fellow  countrymen  lined 
the  traditional  parade  route  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  It  was  an  emotional 
outpouring  unlike  anything  seen  here  in 
years.  Swarming  crowds  twice  brought 
the  procession  to  a halt  as  the  ex- 
hostages waved,  threw  kisses  and  wiped 
back  tears.  And  with  their  smiles  they 
thanked  America. 

At  the  White  House,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  officially  welcomed  them  home; 
he  thanked  them  for  "making  us  proud  to 
be  Americans." 

The  ceremony  ended  with  a chorus  of 
"God  Bless  America,"  with  the  words 
coming  from  the  heart. 


the  brave 
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— Story  and  photos 
by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
and  PH2  Bob  Hamilton 


USS  Alamogordo 


Cooper 

River 

Command 


Hissing  and  grinding  noises  pierced 
the  air  as  the  descent  into  the  dock 
basin  ended.  Pressurized  air  spit  sand 
from  a hose  nozzle  and  electric 
grinders  whined  their  way  through 
another  layer  of  old  paint.  Workmen 
with  plastic  goggles,  hard  hats  and 
heavy  clothing  hustled  about  in  a haze 
of  dust. 

A khaki-clad  figure  watched  the  ac- 
tivity for  a moment,  taking  in  the  din 
as  though  listening  to  orchestrated 
music.  Smiling,  he  waved  to  a man 
brandishing  an  electric  sander;  the 
noise  died  down  and  the  worker  ap- 
proached. 

“Looks  like  you  guys  are  doing  a 
heck  of  a job,”  said  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Gregory  Czech,  commanding 
officer  of  the  floating  dry  dock  USS 
Alamogordo  (ARDM  2).  “Keep  up  the 
good  work.” 

As  Czech  stepped  from  the  basin’s 
iron  catwalk  the  workman  returned  to 
his  job.  The  noise  picked  up  again. 
Dwarfed  by  the  barge  perched  on 
wooden  blocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  Czech  tilted  his  head  and  scan- 
ned the  craft. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a quick  job,”  he 
said.  “We’re  finishing  minor  repairs  to 
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the  barge’s  hull.  Next  week,  though, 
we’ll  have  another  sub  to  work  on.” 

Alamogordo  caters  to  submarines 
and  service  craft  as  a surgeon  caters  to 
patients.  Every  detail  of  work  the  crew 
performs  is  done  with  near-surgical 
precision.  And  while  patients  don’t 
always  leave  with  the  parts  they  arrived 
with,  they  usually  leave  in  much  better 
shape. 

“Our  main  job  is  to  do  extended 
refitting  of  submarines  and  routine 
work  on  service  craft,”  said  Czech. 
“But,  we  also  convert  the  weapons 
systems  of  missile  firing  submarines 
from  Poseidon  to  Trident.  We’ve  got  a 
pretty  challenging  job.” 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  challenge 
of  Alamogordo'?,  mission,  Czech  and 
his  crew  also  face  the  challenge  of  ex- 
isting as  an  island  command. 

“We’re  completely  self-sup- 
porting,” said  Czech.  “We  have  to 
take  care  of  everything  from  bringing 
our  own  food  aboard  to  hauling  our 
own  refuse  off  the  ship.  There  are  even 
times  when  the  only  communication 
with  the  outside  world  is  by  walkie- 
talkie  to  the  submarine  squadron  staff 
on  board  the  tender  Canopus."  (See 
All  Hands,  January  1981.) 


Even  with  the  enormous  task  of  pro- 
viding itself  with  all  the  necessary  serv- 
ices of  a small  community,  Alamogor- 
do plays  an  important  role  in  the 
operations  of  Atlantic  Fleet  sub- 
marines based  in  Charleston.  In  the 
last  four  years,  Alamogordo's  crew  of 
143  enlisted  men  and  six  officers  has 
serviced  more  than  30  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  two  fast  attack 
submarines,  numerous  barges  and 
service  craft. 

Alamogordo  is  the  successor  to  an 
auxiliary  repair  dry  dock  (ARD  26) 
which  was  commissioned  in  1944. 
Retired  in  1961  after  tours  throughout 
the  Pacific  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  ARD  26  underwent  a major 
conversion  and  was  recommissioned 
USS  Alamogordo  in  1964. 

“This  ship  is  unique  to  Charleston,” 
said  Czech.  “Except  for  a few  brief 
overhauls,  it  has  been  moored  in  this 
river  for  more  than  16  years.” 

No  less  than  14  anchors  secure  the 
floating  dry  dock  to  its  mooring  50  feet 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Cooper  River. 
The  ship  is  able  to  flood  its  dock  basin 

Right:  A crewman  aboard  USS  Alamogordo 
(ARDM  2)  is  ready  for  a sandblasting  job. 
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USS  Alamogordo 


when  a submarine  or  service  craft  is 
taken  on  for  refitting,  conversion  or 
general  maintenance. 

“Being  moored  solidly  in  the  river 
gives  us  the  stability  we  need  when  we 
dock  large  craft,’’  said  Czech.  “Once  a 
year  the  ship  is  moved  from  its  moor- 
ing and  the  area  under  us  redredged.  If 
we  didn’t  redredge,  the  ship  would  get 
silted  in;  that  would  prevent  us  from 


being  able  to  flood  down  to  dock  the 
submarines  and  service  craft  that  rely 
on  us.’’ 

Because  Alamogordo  is  moored  in  a 
river,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  it 
faces  is  the  threat  of  a severe  storm  or 
hurricane.  “We  have  very  little  protec- 
tion out  here,’’  said  Czech,  who  has 
commanded  Alamogordo  since  Sep- 
tember. “If  a severe  storm,  a hur- 


ricane, did  hit  out  here  all  we  could  do 
is  flood  down  to  increase  our  wind  re- 
sistance.” 

When  Hurricane  David  swept  across 
the  South  Carolina  coast  last  year  the 
threat  of  a disastrous  storm  became 
reality.  Although  the  crew  remained  on 
board  for  several  days  (“life  got  a little 
rough,”  according  to  one)  flooding 
down  protected  the  ship. 

“Another  aspect  of  the  work  done 
on  this  type  of  ship  that  makes  it 
unique,”  said  Czech,  “is  the  jobs  we 
have  here.  We  have  several  jobs  that 
are  taught  through  on-the-job  training 
because  there  is  really  little  need  for 
them  on  other  ships.” 

The  enlisted  dockmaster  who  en- 
sures that  the  ship’s  dock  basin  is 
prepared  to  receive  submarines  and 
service  craft,  and  the  hull  technicians 
who  serve  as  master  carpenters,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  unique  roles  the  crew  of 
the  floating  dry  dock  assumes. 

The  enlisted  dockmaster’s  attention 
to  detail  and  knack  for  precision  is  a 
must  when  positioning  craft  in  Alamo- 
gordo's dock  basin.  It’s  a little  like  fit- 
ting life-size  pieces  of  a jigsaw  puzzle 
together.  The  dockmaster  must  make 
sure  that  craft  docked  in  his  ship  have 
been  braced  on  blocks  according  to 
blueprint  requirements  that  suit  a 
ship’s  particular  hull  and  keel. 

“The  dockmaster  helps  verify  the 
size  and  form  of  the  blocks  that  hold 
the  craft  in  place  in  the  dock  basin,” 
said  Czech.  “He  has  to  make  sure  the 
block  heights,  slope  and  bevel  are  what 
is  required  for  the  particular  ship  or 
craft  he  is  docking.” 

While  the  dockmaster  plays  an  in- 
tegral part  in  the  ultimate  docking  of 
submarines  and  service  craft,  Alamo- 
gordo's hull  technicians  lay  the 
groundwork  for  docking. 

“The  hull  technicians  make  the  soft 
wooden  caps  that  are  fitted  on  the  oak 
blocks  which  hold  the  submarines  and 


Left:  Workmen  are  dwarfed  by  a service  craft 
in  Alamogordo ’5  dock  basin.  Upper  right:  Ala- 
mogordo ’s  main  deck  serves  as  a conference 
point  for  the  ship's  officers  and  as  the  base  for 
the  ship’s  watch.  Right:  USS  Alamogordo 
moored  in  the  Cooper  River. 
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service  craft  in  the  dock  basin,”  said 
Czech. 

Soft  caps  act  like  padding  between 
the  craft’s  hull  and  the  oak  blocks  that 
act  as  braces.  Because  each  submarine 
and  service  craft  has  a different  hull 
size  (even  if  a ship  is  in  the  same  class 
its  hull  might  vary  in  dimension  by  as 
little  as  a quarter  of  an  inch)  the 
carpenters  of  Alamogordo  must  do 
their  work  exactingly.  Soft  caps  must 
be  fitted  to  each  vessel  to  within  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  craft’s  exact 
dimension. 

“For  every  vessel  docked  in  Ala- 
mogordo," said  Czech,  “the  soft  caps 
act  like  cushions.  But,  because  there 
are  so  many  variables  in  determining 
the  exact  dimension  of  the  craft’s 


hull— an  opening  for  a pump  might  be 
there  when  it  wasn’t  indicated  on  the 
blueprints— the  soft  caps  are  like 
fingerprints  of  the  submarine  or  service 
craft;  no  two  are  exactly  the  same. 

“Producing  and  fitting  the  soft  caps 
to  the  blocks  are  where  the  hull  tech- 
nicians show  how  important  their  jobs 
are. 

“But  no  matter  what  the  job  on  Ala- 
mogordo, the  crew  always  makes  a 
special  effort.  This  is  a working  crew 
and  I’m  proud  of  them.  Even  though 
we  aren’t  a missile  firing  submarine  or 
a frigate,  we  do  an  important  job  and  I 
think  most  of  the  crew  is  proud  that 
they’ve  always  been  ready  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  job.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 


Navy  Tugs 


Workhorses 
of  the  River 


Tugs  are  the  workhorses  of  the  fleet. 
They  aren’t  as  impressive  as  the  sleek 
guided  missile  cruisers,  fast  frigates  or 
aircraft  carriers  that  dwarf  them.  But 
without  the  tugs,  those  same  Navy 
ships  would  be  only  half  of  the  familiar 
phrase  “haze  gray  and  underway.” 

Navy  tugs  play  an  especially  impor- 
tant role  in  places  like  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  ships  entering  or  leaving 
the  harbor  must  navigate  the  Cooper 
River — a long  waterway  known  for  its 
shifting  currents,  fast  tides  and  sand 
bars. 

Many  of  the  more  than  50  ships 
operating  out  of  Charleston  rely  on  the 
eight  tugs  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Base 
to  get  them  in  and  out  of  the  harbor 
they  call  home. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  other  harbor 
in  the  nation  that  has  the  length  of 
river  running  into  it  that  Charleston 
has,”  said  Senior  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Bill  Sullivan,  service  craft  branch 
supervisor  for  the  base’s  port  services. 
“Our  tugs  help  the  ships  navigate  the 
10-12  miles  of  river  into  the  harbor. 

“The  crews  on  these  tugs  put  in  long 
hours.  Their  days  sometimes  begin 
before  sunrise  and  don’t  end  until  after 
sunset.  It’s  not  an  easy  job.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  work  to  move  these  ships  around 
but  our  tugs  do  it,  and  they  do  it  well.” 
— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 


Left:  A tug  from  Charleston  Naval  Base  port 
services  moves  up  the  Cooper  River  to  begin 
another  day’s  work.  Right:  Crew  members  on 
the  medium  harbor  tug  Numa  (YTM  399) 
secure  mooring  lines. 
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Currents 


Submarine 
Squadron  17 
Activated 


Submarine  Base  Bangor,  Wash.,  moved  another  step  closer  to  full 
operational  status  when  Commander  Submarine  Squadron  17  was  ac- 
tivated Jan.  5.  The  squadron  will  be  responsible  for  the  refit  and  supply 
needs  of  submarines  homeported  at  Bangor,  including  the  new  Trident- 
class  submarine.  The  squadron  has  a staff  of  14  people  and  will  number 
50  when  staffing  is  complete  in  1983.  Captain  Thomas  Fox  assumed 
command  of  Submarine  Squadron  17,  which  has  the  submarines  USS 
Ethan  Allen  (SSBN  608),  USS  Thomas  A.  Edison  (SSBN  610)  and  USS 
Sam  Houston  (SSBN  609)  assigned.  Rear  Admiral  F.  Warren  Kelley, 
Commander  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet  Representative  West  Coast, 
was  guest  speaker  for  the  ceremony  held  on  board  Thomas  A.  Edison. 


Tuition  Assistance 
Increases 


A revision  to  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program,  which  became  effective  j 
Dec.  15,  1980,  increased  the  amount  of  tuition  dollars  from  75  to  90 
percent  for  enlisted  members  E-5  and  above  with  less  than  14  years  of 
service.  Other  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  may  be  granted  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  tuition.  Enlisted  members  working  toward  a high  | 
school  diploma  receive  a full  100  percent  through  the  Tuition  Assis- 
tance Program.  Officers  may  receive  tuition  assistance  for  under- 
graduate courses  at  the  75  percent  rate;  however,  they  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  order  to  use  tuition 
assistance  for  graduate  level  work.  The  graduate  level  work  should  be 
related  to  a specific  subspecialty.  More  information  on  the  program, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  Navy  Campus  voluntary  education  programs, 
may  be  found  in  OPNAVINST  1500.45 A and  NAVOP 10/81. 


SecDef  Speaks 
about  the  Navy 


Speaking  about  the  Navy  during  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  said,  “1  feel  that  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  Navy  of  keeping  the  sea  lanes  and  the  communica- 
tions between  ourselves  and  our  allies — which  are  of  great  distance 
from  us — is  a vital  and  continuing  role.  1 think  that  the  Navy  very 
clearly  has  a major  role  to  play  should  it  become  necessary  for  us  to  get 
into  an  offensive  situation...”  Immediately  after  assuming  his  new 
defense  duties.  Secretary  Weinberger,  in  a message  to  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  said,  in  part,  “I  am  honored  to  be  part  of  his  (Presi- 
dent Reagan’s)  efforts  to  improve  the  readiness  of  all  our  existing  units 
and  to  begin  now  to  restore  our  strategic  balance.”  He  continued  by 
saying,  “Our  new  president  and  I share  a deep  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifices  you  make  and  the  skills  with  which  you  serve  and  defend  all 
the  people.  One  of  my  major  priorities  is  to  be  sure  that  our  country 
fully  recognizes  and  honors  your  great  service  at  home  and  all  over  the 
world.” 
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Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 

The  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  is  the  most  sweeping  piece  of  of- 
ficer management  legislation  since  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 

DOPMA,  signed  by  the  president  Dec.  12,  1980,  established  a uniform  set  of  laws 
for  officer  management  in  the  Defense  Department.  Under  OPA,  officers  were  man- 
aged under  two  separate  sets  of  laws — one  set  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and 
another  set  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  DOPMA,  which  will  take  effect  Sept.  15, 

1981,  standardizes  provisions  of  law  for  appointment,  promotion,  separation  and 
retirement  of  regular  commissioned  officers  of  the  armed  services. 

The  bill  equalizes  the  treatment  of  men  and  women  officers,  except  for  the  combat 
exclusion  feature  which  prohibits  assigning  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  women  to  vessels 
or  aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions. 

The  new  law  also  imposes  moderate  grade  ceilings  on  the  services  for  the  numbers 
of  0-4s,  0-5s  and  0-6s.  However,  the  number  of  Navy  members  in  these  grades  is 
such  that  there  will  be  no  slowing  of  promotions  or  reduction  in  selection  opportunity. 

DOPMA  provides- a single,  permanent  promotion  system  for  officers  of  all  services. 
Under  the  old  act,  the  Navy  had  a “running  mate”  system;  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
had  dual  temporary  and  permanent  promotion  systems. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  designate  whatever  competitive  categories  are  deem- 
ed appropriate.  No  policy  decisions  have  been  made  to  change  existing  Navy  com- 
petitive categories.  All  present  restricted  line  and  staff  corps  communities  will  be  main- 
tained. No  significant  shift  in  past  Navy  promotion  philosophy  of  equity  over  time  for 
individuals  is  envisioned. 

DOPMA  provides  specifically  for  the  medical,  dental,  judge  advocate  general  and 
chaplain  corps.  It  also  permits  SecNav  to  establish  any  other  staff  corps.  SecNav 
regulations  will  be  written  to  continue  the  existing  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  Supply 
Corps,  Nurse  Corps  and  Medical  Service  Corps. 

Officers  selected  for  promotion  after  Sept.  15,  1981,  will  be  required  to  serve  three 
years  in  grade  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  in  that  grade.  Those  officers  promoted  or 
selected  before  that  date  are  required  by  policy  to  serve  two  years  in  grade. 

DOPMA  maintains  temporary  and  permanent  appointments  for  limited  duty  of- 
ficers. EDO  tenure  is  revised  to  allow  24  years  of  commissioned  service  for  lieutenant 
commanders  and  28  years  for  commanders.  It  also  permits  LDOs  to  count  enlisted 
service  toward  voluntary  retirement. 

Under  DOPMA,  the  Navy  will  establish  the  one  star  rank  to  be  called  commodore 
admiral. 

The  legislation  doubles  the  maximum  allowable  amount  of  separation  pay  from 
$15,000  to  $30,000. 

Officers  now  on  active  duty  may  expect  to  receive  the  same  or  higher  career 
guarantees  they  had  before  DOPMA.  New,  selective  involuntary  retirement  features 
would  be  applied  only  during  periods  of  a major  drawdown,  although  this  does  not 
appear  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  in  the  law  and  the  care  given  to  transition  and  saving  pro- 
visions, no  officer  should  incur  any  detrimental  effect  from  this  bill.  DOPMA  pro- 
vides a system  which  gives  more  flexibility  to  the  secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  services  and  accommodating  the  careers  of 
individuals. 

The  law  does  not  affect  reserve  officer  management.  A follow-on  act — the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Modernization  Act — will  address  that  issue.  ROPMA  is  currently  be- 
ing drafted. 

DOPMA  also  carries  a miscellaneous  provision  which  will  affect  enlisted  members. 

It  authorizes  enlisted  people  to  continue  to  draw  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  plus 
per  diem  while  on  temporary  additional  duty. 

For  more  detailed  information,  see  NAVOP  207  (DTG  191335Z  DEC  80). 
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NMPC  Serves  the  Fleet 


Changing 

Fixed 

Notions 


The  rest  of  us  look  at  them  as  the  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  people  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  all  530,000  of  them.  The  ad- 
miral, however,  calls  them  “constit- 
uents.” Not  that  they  voted  to  put  the 
admiral  in  his  present  job.  It’s  just  that 
he  and  the  organization  he  heads,  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command, 
have  a much  bigger  job  than  just  pull- 
ing names  out  of  bins  and  matching 
them  with  billets  on  an  organizational 
table. 

To  Rear  Admiral  Robert  F.  Dunn, 
those  people  out  there  are  real  “flesh 
and  blood”  and  NMPC  wants  to  set  up 
a two-way  communication  with  them. 
Hence  the  term  “constituents.” 

Now  into  his  eighth  month  as  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command,  the  admiral  is  de- 
termined to  accomplish  certain  things. 
First,  he  wants  to  change  the  image 
that  people  in  the  fleet  may  still  have 
regarding  the  old  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel— forerunner  of  today’s  NMPC. 
He  wants  to  expand  the  command’s 
automatic  data  processing  facilities  by 
bringing  in  a new  system,  called 
Autonom,  and  putting  it  to  work  in  the 
officer  side  of  the  house  cutting  orders 
for  officers  and  getting  away  from  the 


business  of  issuing  orders  to  these  peo- 
ple “at  the  1 1th  hour.” 

And,  not  necessarily  the  last  thing  on 
his  list,  he  needs  the  money  to  stream- 
line the  command’s  communications 
systems,  especially  its  telephone  and 
message  service. 

“We  can  be  more  responsive  by  try- 
ing to  solve  our  own  problems,”  he 
said.  “We  certainly  do  have  them.  The 
computers  break  down,  the  messages 
don’t  get  delivered,  the  telephones 
don’t  work  or  they’re  in  the  wrong 
place. 

“We’re  trying  to  sort  these  things 
out  and  it’s  an  ongoing  effort.” 

At  the  root  of  NMPC’s  problems  to- 
day is  the  same  problem  that’s  been 
plaguing  the  Navy  for  years — the  lack 
of  people.  It’s  both  an  in-house  prob- 
lem at  NMPC  and  a fleet  problem.  The 
command  is  constantly  playing  the  jug- 
gler, making  sure  that  the  third  orange 
isn’t  dropped. 

Concerning  the  in-house  problem  at 
the  Navy  Annex,  Admiral  Dunn  said, 
“Our  detailer  to  constituency  ratio  is 
way  too  high.  Some  of  our  detailers, 
especially  on  the  enlisted  side,  have  as 
many  as  four  to  five  thousand  individ- 
uals to  look  after.  They,  obviously. 


don’t  have  to  look  after  each  one  con- 
stantly (because  an  individual  will  be  in 
a tour  for  a certain  number  of  years) 
but  these  individuals  rotate  often 
enough  to  where  that  keeps  the  detailer 
so  busy  that  he  doesn’t  have  time  to 
look  back  and  see  the  bigger  picture.” 

Detailers  are  guided  by  individual 
preferences,  tour  lengths  and  by 
policy.  The  detailer,  according  to  the 
admiral,  looks  at  an  action  in  those 
three  terms.  Because  of  manning  re- 
quirements, however,  assignments 
must  sometimes  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  individual  preference. 

“Well,  we  make  a lot  of  mistakes 
that  way,”  the  admiral  said.  “But 
when  we  see  we’ve  made  a mistake,  we 
correct  it.  That’s  why  we  have  a hier- 
archy of  sorts — a lieutenant  com- 
mander looks  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
chief  petty  officer  and  a captain  looks 
over  both  their  shoulders.  Then,  even, 
the  fleet  looks  over  our  shoulder.” 

At  the  pinnacle  of  this  hierarchy  is 
NMPC’s  Flag  Officer  Review— where 
either  Admiral  Dunn  or  his  deputy. 
Rear  Admiral  Pete  Conrad,  look  at 
cases  and,  if  warranted,  many  times 
reverse  the  actions  of  detailers. 

“The  Flag  Officer  Review,”  said 
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Admiral  Dunn,  “is  not  only  good  in 
the  detailer  process  but  also  in  the 
other  things  here  in  NMPC — like  dis- 
charges, retirements  and  administra- 
tive proceedings.  It’s  a process  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  get  the  square  peg  in 
the  square  hole.” 

The  other  side  of  the  problem — the 
fleet  problem — also  involves  people. 
“The  biggest  problem  facing  NMPC 
today,”  said  the  admiral,  “is  the  short- 
age of  people.  We  have  a lot  of  billets 
that  go  unfilled  because  we  don’t  have 
the  people  with  the  requisite  seniority 
or  background  or  training.  Those 
shortages  are  in  both  the  officer  and 
enlisted  side  of  the  house.  It’s  been 
pretty  well  documented — the  shortage 
of  20,000  petty  officers,  the  shortage 
of  pilots,  nuclear  submariners  and 
other  specialties. 

“1  might  have  five  billets  and  have 
only  one  person  to  put  in  those  billets. 
That’s  our  biggest  problem. 

“We  have  new  ships  coming  into  the 
Navy.  We  have  new  submarines  com- 
ing in.  We  have  new  destroyers  coming 
in  and  we’ll  have  a new  aircraft  carrier 
(the  Carl  Vinson)  coming  on  the  line  in 
several  years.  We  need  more  people.  In 
order  to  man  all  these  ships  our  end 
strength  is  going  to  have  to  increase.” 

But  hold  on,  the  Navy’s  end  strength 


isn’t  going  to  increase  overnight — not 
by  a long  shot.  End  strength  and  the 
money  to  get  things  done  are  tied 
together. 

“The  Navy,”  said  the  admiral,  “is 
allocated  cash  in  its  Military  Personnel 
Navy  account  on  the  basis  of  its  end 
strength  and  Congress  does  not  want  to 
appropriate  for  a 600,000-man  Navy 
when  we  have  only  a 530,000-man 
Navy.  They’re  not  going  to  give  us 
money  for  70,000  people  we  don’t 
have.  They’re  going  to  keep  that  con- 
trol on;  they’re  going  to  authorize  an 
end  strength  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  produce  the  people.” 

So,  then,  end  strength  and  recruiting 
go  hand  in  hand? 

“Our  end  strength  is  a reflection  of 
our  recruiting  and  retention  ability,” 
he  said.  “If  we  can  demonstrate  that 
we  can  recruit  more  people  and  retain 
more  people,  we  can  then  go  to  the 
manpower  people  in  Defense  and  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  a ‘more  peo- 
ple total.’  We  need  that.” 

In  case  you  think  that  the  pilot  short- 
age has  eased,  the  admiral  doesn’t  see 
it  that  way.  “We’re  still  experiencing  a 
pilot  shortage.  We’re  keeping  the 
squadrons  manned — even  though  the 
balance  of  experience  may  not  be  just 
what  we  want  in  the  fleet. 


“But  where  the  shortage  is  really 
hurting  us,”  he  said,  “is  in  places  like 
the  training  commands  where  we  need 
flight  instructors  and  in  the  Recruiting 
Command  where  we  need  pilots  to  i 
recruit  new  people. 

“We  have  a really  serious  shortage  . 
of  pilots  at  shore  stations.  We  don’t 
have  the  people  to  man  these  billets.  | 
Because  of  our  overall  pilot  shortage, 
we’re  having  trouble  putting  pilots  > 
through  Postgraduate  School  and  the  • 
War  College.  It  is  important  to  the  ' 
future  health  of  the  Navy  to  get  the 
people  through  these  schools.” 

With  the  submarine  community,  the 
admiral  said  that  the  Navy  is  hanging  ! 
on  by  “the  skin  of  its  teeth.”  The  big- 
gest problem  is-  the  sea  duty — sub-  : 
mariners  experience  a “tremendous 
amount  during  their  first  18  years.”  j 

That  separation  drives  families  apart 
and,  in  turn,  has  an  adverse  effect  on  ^ 
retention. 

“The  problem,”  said  Admiral  ' 
Dunn,  “is  that  we’re  recruiting  for  the  ^ 
nuclear  submarine  program — both  of- 
ficer and  enlisted — a very  high  quality  ‘ - 
individual.  That  person  has  a technical 
or  mathematical  background  and  we 
put  him  through  a very  demanding 
training  program.  He  has  a demanding  ( 
deployment  schedule.  In  addition,  j 
once  he  does  get  trained,  he’s  in  high  kN 
demand  by  industry  because  of  that  [( 
very  thing — training.  | j 

“We  have  a tough  time  with  those  i 
folks.” 

An  aviator  with  two  tours  during  the  n 
Vietnam  War — once  as  commanding 
officer  of  Attack  Squadron  146  | 

operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — ' 
Admiral  Dunn  saw  duty  in  the  old  ( 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  as  head  of  t 
the  officer  distribution  plans  and  pro-  •* 
grams  branch.  Asked  if  the  system  has 
changed  much  in  the  past  12  years,  the  , 
admiral  said  that  things  are  pretty  , 
much  the  same  except  for  automatic  j 
data  processing  on  the  enlisted  side.  ’j 

“We  still  try  to  assign  an  individual  . 
in  accordance  with  his  qualifications,  ; 
compatible  with  his  needs  and  the  ^ 
needs  of  the  Navy.  On  the  officer  side  ^ , 
we’re  detailing  exactly  as  we  detailed  | 
12  years  ago.  We’re  behind  the  times  as 
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far  as  automation  is  concerned.  We’re 
' coming  up  in  that,  but  it  hasn’t 
j changed  very  much.” 
i Today,  he  quite  naturally  has  a 
! desire  to  speed  up  the  present  process. 
“We’ve  got  to  get  orders  out  to  the  in- 
dividuals  sooner.” 

One  would  think  that  in  today’s 
I modern  world  of  electronic  gadgetry— 

: call  it  technocracy— such  a thing  could 

' not  be  a stumbling  block  but  the 
I system  is  still  pretty  much  as  it  was 
il;  back  in  the  days  before  the  typewriter 
I came  on  the  scene.  When  it  comes  to 
i selecting  officers  to  fill  billets,  the  ac- 
! tion — for  want  of  a better  word — takes 
; place  in  a room  on  the  third  deck  of  the 
I Navy  Annex.  There,  a group  of  women 
i actually  hand-processes  each  set  of 
I orders.  They  take  an  order  blank,  pull 
up  a stool  to  one  of  the  huge  bins 
which  contain  thousands  of  3-by-5  in- 
dex cards  and  laboriously  determine 
the  activity  to  which  the  individual  is 
i being  ordered.  By  hand  they  select  an 
officer’s  card  and  check  it  over  to  see  if 
there  is  any  special  requirement  neces- 
' sary  for  a person  to  be  ordered  to  a 
; particular  activity.  Then,  they  write — 
in  longhand — what’s  required  on  the 
order  form.  Under  this  system  it  takes 
up  to  six  weeks,  sometimes,  just  to  get 
through  the  order-writing  process  we 
now  have  today. 

Admiral  Dunn  is  intent  on  cutting 
down  on  the  selecting-order  writing 
process  and  increasing  the  lead  time  on 
officer  orders  to  at  least  three  months. 
“As  soon  as  we  get  everybody’s  orders 
out  in  that  timeframe,”  the  admiral 
said,  “we’re  going  to  try  and  advance 
that  to  a longer  lead  time.” 

Bringing  in  Autonom — the  new 
automated  system — will  allow  the 
center  to  call  up  an  activity  on  a 
cathode  ray  tube,  push  buttons  and 
everything  will  print  out  automatically. 
Gone,  NMPC  hopes,  will  be  the  six- 
week  drudgery  involved  in  today’s  pro- 
cess. 

But  a new  system  is  still  something  in 
the  future.  Right  now,  the  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  has  to 
make  do  with  the  present  manual 
system  while  living  with  seasonal  peaks 
and  valleys  and  the  sheer  volume  which 


comes  about  each  summer.  All  just  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes. 

“In  summer  time,”  said  the  admiral, 
“we  have  large  numbers  of  moves  and 
we  have  only  a certain  number  of  peo- 
ple who  work  in  our  order  writing  sec- 
tion. They’ve  got  to  process  the  orders 
no  matter  how  much  the  volume  goes 
up  and  no  matter  how  much  overtime 
is  involved.  We  just  can’t  keep  up  with 
the  volume. 

“Last  summer,  we  had  some  people 
who  didn’t  get  orders  until  days  before 
they  were  due  to  be  detached.  That’s 
patently  unsatisfactory.” 

When  a Navy  person — officer  or  en- 
listed— is  on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of 
these  1 1th  hour  disasters,  it’s  NMPC — 
as  usual — that  takes  it  in  the  neck. 
That  is  one  area  of  the  old  bureau’s  im- 
age which  is  due  an  overhaul  if  the 
present  commander  of  the  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  has  his 
way;  determination  is  one  thing  a per- 
son easily  relates  with  Admiral  Dunn. 

When  he  says  something  is  unsatis- 
factory, his  voice  takes  on  a certain  in- 
flection that  gives  the  word  a newer, 
more  determined  meaning. 

Order  writing  and  the  process  of  get- 
ting people  from  one  point  to  another 
in  orderly  fashion  relates  directly  to  the 
needs  of  the  Navy,  especially  with 
manning  ships.  In  this  day  of  large  bat- 
tle groups  sent  to  potential  trouble 
spots  on  hours’  notice,  manning  is  a 
huge  responsibility.  Ships  must  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  missions  when  called 
to  do  so. 

“When  a ship  is  scheduled  to  go  on 
deployment — particularly  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  Mediterranean — we  will 
move  people  to  ensure  that  that  ship 
has  sufficient  people  on  board  to  get 
under  way,”  said  the  admiral.  “When 
there’s  an  operational  commitment, 
the  ship  will  have  at  least  the  minimum 
number  of  people  on  board  to  meet 
that  operational  commitment. 

“We  shouldn’t  have  any  more 
Canisteos,  barring  a significant  down- 
turn in  retention  or  some  other  person- 
nel situation.” 

The  unsung  heroes  in  the  Navy  An- 
nex— one  is  prone  to  call  them  worker 
bees — are  the  detailers  who  give  mean- 


ing to  the  term  constituents.  Like  we 
said,  the  ratio  of  customer  to  detailer  is 
terribly  high  and  there  are  never 
enough  people  to  handle  the  enormous 
volume  of  paper  work  within  the  stern 
looking  beige  building  adjacent  to  Ar- 
lington Cemetery.  Two  things  make  up 
for  lack  of  numbers — dedication  and 
long  hours.  When  one  serves  a tour  at 
NMPC,  long  days — beginning  mostly 
before  7 a.m.  and  ending  sometime 
after  6 p.m. — are  the  norm. 

What  kind  of  people  make  ideal 
detailers? 

For  one  thing,  they  are  achievers  and 
people  with  good  records  and — above 
all — people  with  a high  degree  of  in- 
telligence. 

“We  bring  to  this  building,  as  de- 
tailers, people  who  have  the  best 
records,”  said  Admiral  Dunn.  “They 
are  the  best  we  can  find. 

“We  look  for  people  who  are  in- 
telligent, who  have  a way  with  people 
and  can  communicate  with  them. 
When  we  get  them  here,  we  give  them  a 
period  of  indoctrination  and  training 
and  observe  them. 

“Once  in  a while,”  he  continued, 
“we  get  hold  of  someone  who’s  not 
very  good  with  people  or  not  good  on 
the  telephone  and — generally — wasn’t 
cut  out  to  be  a detailer.  We  transfer 
him. 

“That’s  very  easy  for  us  to  do;  if  we 
can’t  write  a set  of  orders,  I don’t 
know  who  can.” 

The  admiral  noted  that  the  com- 
mand is  very  sensitive  to  criticism  con- 
cerning detailers  and  really  delves  into 
a case — particularly  if  a commanding 
officer  writes  in  and  says  that  a par- 
ticular detailer  is  really  turning  off  his 
people. 

“We  investigate  these  charges  very 
seriously.  We  want  only  detailers  who 
can  be  friendly  and  come  across  prop- 
erly on  the  phone.” 

Then,  there’s  the  other  side  of  the 
story  the  admiral  would  like  to  get 
across.  Again,  it  concerns  the  image  of 
the  old  bureau  and  some  diehard,  fixed 
notions. 

“The  people  we  have  in  NMPC  are 
all  Navy  people,”  the  admiral  stressed. 
“Some  are  Navy  civilians  and  most  are 
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people  in  Navy  uniform.  Those 
military  people  in  the  annex  today  have 
been  where  the  individual  sailor  is  to- 
day; they  weren’t  born  and  raised  in 
the  annex. 

“These  people  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  fleet.  Nobody  here  is  out  to 
shaft  the  sailor  or  the  officer.  Our 
detailers  want  to  do  their  best  and  we 
want  to  set  up  a two-way  communica- 
tion. 

“Let’s  face  it,’’  he  said,  “the  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  BuPers  or  that  of  the 
detailers  being  a bunch  of  people  with 
forked  tongues  who  are  out  to  stab 
someone  in  the  back  are  things  I want 
to  allay.  These  military  people  in  the 
annex  are  the  same  guys  who — even 
next  month — may  be  shipmates  with 
you  or  maybe  they  were  your  ship- 
mates last  month. 

“As  I said,  they’re  all  Navy  people.’’ 

Still,  there  are  cases  when  a person 
may  feel  that  he  or  she  has  gotten  a raw 
deal  and  ends  up  with  a set  of  orders 
they’d  rather  not  have.  What  then? 

Above  all,  the  admiral  insists,  people 
should  get  back  to  their  detailers  and 
talk  to  them.  Maybe  there  was  certain 
information  lacking  at  the  time  the 
orders  were  cut  or — again — because  of 
sheer  volume,  the  detailer  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  trees.  No  one  is  going 
to  get  anyplace  unless  two-way  com- 
munication is  involved.  Detailers  are 
smart  but  they  can’t  read  minds,  es- 
pecially those  minds  thousands  of 
miles  from  Arlington. 

Next,  people  must  use  their  chain  of 
command — go  through  the  proper 
steps — and,  perhaps,  work  their  case 
up  to  their  commanding  officer.  No 
CO  is  going  to  listen  to  a problem  that 
hasn’t  first  been  staffed  through  prop- 
er channels.  But,  once  convinced  that  a 
case  has  merit,  a commanding  officer 
will  be  quick  to  get  in  contact  with 
NMPC  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

At  that  point,  wheels  turn,  situations 
are  discussed  and  actions  are  either  af- 
firmed or  reversed — that’s  when  a Flag 
Officer  Review  can  enter  the  picture. 
Above  all,  the  needs  of  the  Navy  are 
the  chief  concern  and  the  ideal  situa- 
tion is  when  those  needs  and  the  con- 
cerns of  individuals  are  both  met. 


There  are  times,  however,  when 
“scholars”  enter  the  picture  and  start 
manipulating  the  system  to  their  own 
advantage.  Such  was  the  case  just 
recently  with  the  Guard  III  program. 
Some  people  were  using  this  retention 
tool  to  land  billets  for  themselves  in 
places  where  the  sun  always  shines. 
Not  so,  anymore — Guard  III  has  been 
de-loopholed  by  a recent  NavOp. 

Trouble  was  people  wanted  to  go 
where  there  were  no  billets  to  match 
their  expertise  or  training.  An  aviation 
mech  with  a fighter  squadron,  as  an  ex- 
ample, wanted  duty  with  a multi- 
engine  outfit  ashore — trouble  was  he 
had  no  experience  with  patrol  aircraft 
and  their  turbo  prop  engines.  The  new 
command  found  itself  with  a guy  on 
hand  who  had  to  spend  six  months  or 
so  in  basic  training  before  he  became 
an  effective  team  member.  Wasted 
time  and  wasted  effort  hardly  serve  the 
needs  of  today’s  Navy. 

“We’re  trying  to  work  Guard  III  so 
that  it  will  still  be  a valuable  retention 
tool,”  said  Admiral  Dunn.  “It’s  just 
that  we’re  tightening  it  up  a little  bit  so 
that  we’re  not  going  to  guarantee  peo- 
ple assignments  to  places  where  there 
are  no  billets  for  them  or  where  an  in- 
dividual has  no  experience  in  the  billet 
he  wants. 

“We’ll  try  to  talk  that  person  into 
going  somewhere  else  where  he  has  the 
needed  expertise.  I admit,  it’s  going  to 
take  some  detailer  finesse  but  I don’t 
anticipate  anyone  being  turned  off.” 

OK,  what  about  tomorrow — what’s 
in  the  offing? 

According  to  the  admiral — and  prac- 
tically everyone  a person  meets  in 
Washington  these  days — money  still 
makes  things  happen  and  money  is  at 
the  core  of  most  situations.  Recent 
legislation  has  increased  sea  pay  and 
the  nuclear  submarine  bonus  has  also 
been  increased.  Pay  and  compensa- 
tion— equalized  somewhat  by  the  pay 
raise  last  October  — is  still  on 
everyone’s  mind  and  continues  to  be 
studied  by  congressional  and  Navy 
leaders  alike. 

Moving  people  under  permanent 
change  of  station  orders  remains  a 
headache  in  these  days  of  continually 
rising  costs.  But — according  to  the  ad- 


miral— the  people  under  him  are  keep-  > 
ing  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  both  the  in-  u 
flationary  spiral  and  the  moving  in-  I 
dustry.  NMPC  hopes  everyone  has  a i| 
handle  on  this  year’s  situation — at  least 
up  to  next  October — but  no  one  has  the  ' 
benefit  of  an  absolutely  clear  crystal  i 
ball  for  projecting  rising  costs.  1 

Although  the  new  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  was  , 
recently  signed  into  law,  the  officer 
personnel  picture  has  not  changed  ap- 
preciably. ' 

“As  far  as  personnel  managers  and 
individuals  are  concerned,”  the  ad-  , 
miral  said,  “we  now  have  more  flex-  : 
ibility  with  people.  I don’t  see  that 
DOPMA  is  going  to  impact  adversely  ' 
on  anyone  who’s  now  in  the  Navy  or  | 
who  will  be  coming  into  the  Navy  ' 
anytime  soon.”  ’ 

How  about  duty  in  Washington — 
should  officers  consider  such  a tour 
important? 

Again,  the  admiral  spoke  of  money 
when  he  said,  “Money  makes  this 
whole  business  go — the  Navy  or  any- 
where else  in  American  society.  Unless 
an  officer  gets  to  Washington  and  gets 
involved — or  at  least  becomes  aware  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  planning,  pro-  ■ 
gramming  and  budgeting  process — he 
or  she  really  can’t  appreciate  how  the 
Navy  works,  how  one  can  do  the  best  ' 
job  as  a commanding  officer  out  in  the 
fleet  and  how  best  to  work  for  the  pro-  ' 
grams  the  Navy  needs  to  fulfill  its  mis-  ^ 
sions. 

“It’s  something  that’s  hard  to  ex- 
plain ahead  of  time;  it’s  something  you 
have  to  experience  to  really  appreciate. 

As  you  become  more  senior — in  order  I 
to  function  as  you  should  in  the  senior  j 
captain  or  flag  ranks — you’ve  got  to  | 
have  some  experience  at  a lower  level.  | 

“An  officer,”  he  said,  “really  ought  ) 
to  come  to  Washington  as  a lieutenant 
commander,  get  his  baptism  under  fire  | 
at  the  working  level  under  the  tutelage  j 
of  a senior  captain  or  flag  officer.  One 
can  then  trade  on  that  experience, 
build  on  it  and  later  become  the  * 
manager  the  Navy  must  have  to  fight 
for  the  things  the  Navy  needs — the 
fleet  needs — at  the  budget  table.” 
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The  admiral  has  some  set  ideas  con- 
cerning career  patterns  and  career 
enhancing  assignments,  as  well.  To 
him,  some  junior  officers  are  so  intent 
on  going  through  the  right  steps  at  the 
right  time — they  become  so  engrossed 
with  ticket-punching— that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  most  important  thing  in 
their  careers:  doing  the  best  job  they 
can  in  their  present  job.  To  him,  that’s 
the  most  important. 

“No  matter  what  your  assignment — 
if  you  do  the  best  job  there,  you’re  go- 
ing to  get  the  good  report,  you’re  going 
to  get  the  best  reputation.  Then  will 
flow  the  so-called  career-enhancing  as- 
signments. 

“1  think  a mistake  many  of  our 
junior  officers  make  these  days  is  to  try 
to  identify  what  the  wickets  are  to  a 
successful  assignment.  They  work  very 
hard  to  go  from  one  wicket  to  the 
other.  Sometimes  1 get  the  feeling  they 
work  harder  at  that  than  doing  the  job 
to  which  they’re  assigned.’’ 

Rear  Admiral  Dunn  is  probably  his 
own  best  example  to  illustrate  career- 
enhancing assignments. 

“1  was  the  assistant  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons’  rep  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  at 
one  time.  If  1 tried  to  sell  a job  like  that 
as  career-enhancing  to  anyone  who’s 
been  around  the  Navy  awhile,  they’d 
laugh  at  me. 

“But  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
great — 1 loved  Sacramento  and  1 loved 
the  job.  It  was  my  first  exposure  to 
Navy  civilians  and  1 realized  that  they 
are  as  blue  and  gold  as  anyone  would 
want  to  get.  1 got  invaluable  manage- 
ment experience  and  experience  work- 
ing with  civilian  industry.  But  it’s  not 
the  typical  career-enhancing  job.’’ 

Simple  conclusion? 

“Do  the  job  you’re  assigned  the  best 
you  can.’’ 

Turning  to  education  and  the  seek- 
ing of  higher  degrees.  Admiral  Dunn 
stressed  that  officers  shouldn’t  go  after 
them  like  they  would  so  many  brownie 
points.  Above  all,  he  said,  people 
should  seek  more  education  in  areas 
they’re  really  interested  in.  It  just 
doesn’t  do  a person  any  good  to  go  to 
Postgraduate  School  merely  to  check 
off  a block. 


Higher  degrees  are  important  to  the 
Navy  in  many  places  where  increased 
education  is  a must — such  as  the 
Material  Command,  where  there’s  a 
need  for  people  with  advanced  en- 
gineering and  technical  knowledge. 

“We  have  a need,  too,  for  people — 
in  certain  places — in  the  politico- 
military  realm.  1 think  if  an  individual 
has  a leaning  in  that  direction,  he 
ought  to  pursue  it.’’ 

In  a way,  this  could  be  hindsight. 


since  the  admiral,  years  ago,  didn’t 
recognize  a good  thing  when  he  first 
saw  it.  “I  guess,’’  he  said,  “I’m  an  ex- 
ample of  the  individual  who  didn’t 
really  know  what  was  best  for  him. 

“I  was  CO  of  an  A-4  squadron — 
it  was  my  second  combat  cruise  and  my 
tour  was  coming  to  an  end.  1 got  a card 
from  my  detailer  saying  that  1 was  go- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  Joint  Serv- 
ices Staff  College.  That  didn’t  really 
sound  too  good  to  me.  England  was 
fine,  but  1 wanted  to  go  to  the  Naval 
War  College  or  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. 1 had  heard  that  they  were  pres- 
tigious. 

“1  discussed  it  with  the  captain  of 
the  ship  and  he  said  1 ‘ought  to  jump  at 
the  chance.’ 


“He  said,  ‘It  doesn’t  matter  what 
war  college — the  curriculum  is  second- 
ary to  the  people  you  will  meet.  By  go- 
ing to  an  international  war  college, 
you’re  going  to  have  a very  wide  circle 
of  friends  from  all  kinds  of  services 
and  countries.’  ’’ 

Much  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  it 
turned  out  just  that  way.  He  met  all 
sorts  of  individuals  who  had  all  kinds 
of  experiences.  One,  for  example,  was 
a Pakistani  pilot  who  had  been  to 
China  and  picked  up  some  Russian 
MiG  19  fighters.  The  two  were  able  to 
compare  MiG  19  and  A-4  tactics. 

And  the  people  he  met — from  royal- 
ty on  down — were  “super.” 

This  June,  it  will  be  exactly  30  years 
since  Robert  F.  Dunn  put  on  the 
shoulder  boards  of  an  ensign  upon 
graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
His  career  has  been  jampacked  with 
varied  interesting  and — above  all — 
challenging  duty.  The  holder  of  two 
silver  star  medals,  he’s  had  air  combat 
experience;  today,  he  still  gets  out  and 
flies  whenever  he  has  a chance.  He  had 
a destroyer  tour  in  the  Korean  War, 
then  later  commanded  two  ships — the 
USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20)  and  the 
carrier  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)— besides 
a squadron,  an  attack  carrier  air  wing 
and  a carrier  group. 

He’s  been  a flight  instructor,  a fac- 
tory rep  and  has  had  staff  duty  in  both 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  All 
went  into  the  making  of  his  first  30 
years. 

Now  he  heads  up  a huge,  far-reach- 
ing personnel  center  which  touches  on 
the  lives  of  everyone  associated  with 
today’s  Navy — active  duty  types  and 
their  dependents,  retirees  and  their 
families,  civilian  workers  of  the 
Navy — the  list  goes  on  and  on.  To  him 
these  people  are  “constituents”  and 
he’s  determined  that  communication 
between  them  and  NMPC  be  a two- 
way  affair. 

The  old  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
has  changed  its  name  and  the  presem 
commander  of  the  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command  intends  to  change  the 
old  bureau’s  image  as  well.  It,  after  all, 
is  in  the  people  business.  —JFC 

— Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Presi  -n 
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It  was  Dec.  22  and  channel  fever  was 
at  its  peak  as  the  Indian  Ocean  Battle 
Group  passed  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  Tunnel,  headed  toward  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. 

At  Pier  7 and  Pier  12,  people  hud- 
dled in  near-freezing  temperatures 
under  blankets,  keeping  each  other 
warm.  Friends  and  relatives  anxiously 
waited  for  the  return  of  their  loved 
ones.  It  had  been  251  long  days  since 
they  had  departed  in  April  and  now 
they  would  be  home — home  for 
Christmas. 

On  board  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69) 
and  the  nuclear  guided  missile  cruisers 
USS  South  Carolina  (CGN  37)  and 
USS  Virginia  (CGN  38)  fathers, 
husbands,  sons  and  boyfriends 
strained  to  spot  a certain  someone  on 
the  pier. 

A spontaneous  cheer  came  from  the 
6,000  spectators  ashore  as  the  Eisen- 
hower pulled  pierside  and  let  go  its 
lines. 

After  the  brow  settled  into  place, 
sporadic  cries  could  be  heard  all  along 
the  pier  as  faces  became  recognizable. 

“There  he  is.  He’s  over  there.” 

“Where  is  he.  Mom?” 

“Right  there.” 

“Right  where?” 

“Right  there.  Can’t  you  see  him 
waving?” 


The  wait  for  those  magic  words  that 
would  make  reunion  a reality  seemed 
to  take  forever  for  the  sailors  who  had 
just  put  eight  months  and  68,000  miles 
at  sea  behind  them.  Excitement  peaked 
as  the  ship’s  public  address  speakers 
bellowed,  “Liberty  call,  liberty 
call.  . .” 

Slowly  but  surely  reunions  were 


made — kisses  and  hugs  were  exchanged 
along  with  small  talk  as  people  filtered 
away  from  the  pier.  Christmas  had 
come  three  days  early  for  the  7,000 
members  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Battle 
Group. 

— Story  by  PHI  Bob  Hamilton 
— Photos  by  PHI  C.  W.  Griffin 
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Mail  Buoy 


Safety  discrepancies 

Sir:  Several  squadron  members  have 
read  the  November  issue  of  All  Hands.  One 
article  in  particular,  “Glistening  Pride,” 
drew  a lot  of  attention  and  criticism.  The 
criticism  is  based  on  the  safety  infractions, 
not  the  story  itself.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  safety  discrepancies  we  noted: 

• Page  22  shows  an  “Angel”  on  top  of 
the  wing  without  safety  shoes  on;  a 
rubber  mat  could  protect  the  aircraft 
and  the  maintenance  personnel  as  well 
and  is  not  expensive. 

• Wrist  watches  should  not  be  worn 
while  working  on  the  aircraft. 

• On  page  23  a forklift  with  a pallet  is  be- 
ing used  as  a workstand. 

• Ear  plugs  alone  do  not  offer  adequate 
protection  against  hearing  loss  while 
working  around  jets  and  APUs. 

• Pages  22  and  25  show  starting  pods 
without  chocks  in  place. 

• Knives,  pens.  Key  fastener  tools  are 
fantastic  FOD  (foreign  object  damage) 
when  dropped  unnoticed  into  an 
engine. — AOl  C.L.  Ripley 


More  on  safety 


Sir:  In  reference  to  your  article  in  All 
Hands,  November  1980  issue,  titled  “Blue 
Angels  — Glistening  Pride,”  the 

photographs  display  several  safety  viola- 
tions. For  example,  the  maintenance  team 
members  performing  an  inspection  on  the 
aircraft  are  wearing  watches  and  rings  and 
the  man  on  the  wing  is  apparently  barefoot! 
The  technicians  are  using  a forklift  and  a 
pallet  as  a maintenance  stand! — AMHl 
B.A.  Larson,  AIMD,  NAS  Moffet  Field, 
Calif. 


Supply  ships 


Sir:  I would  like  to  applaud  SK3  Himes 
for  his  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1980  All  Hands.  Having  served 
duty  aboard  the  USS  Concord  (AFS  5)  for 
two  years  I can  relate  to  his  story  on  the 
USS  White  Plains  (AFS  4). 

In  my  15  years  in  the  Navy  I have  never 
seen  such  a hard  working  group  of  men  as 
those  who  serve  aboard  the  Fleet  Combat 
Stores  ships — not  just  the  storekeepers  but 
the  crew  as  a whole.  I have  always  seen  it  as 
a team  effort  to  keep  the  ships  within  the 
fleet  supplied  with  their  every  need. 

There  are  times  when  these  men  work  for 
periods  of  24  to  48  hours  straight  with  very 
little,  if  any,  sleep  in  between. 

It’s  not  an  easy  job  for  any  of  the  men 
but  I would  like  to  state  that  the  Navy’s 
finest  sailors  serve  with  a great  deal  of  pride 
and  devotion  to  duty  aboard  our  supply 
ships. — SKC  Steve  A.  Snyder 

• Letters  such  as  yours  and  that  of  Petty 
Officer  Himes  help  point  up  the  important 
tasks  being  performed  by  supply  ships  like 
the  White  Plains  and  Concord. — Ed. 


Reunions 


• USS  Fanning  (DD  385) — Reunion! 
April  1981  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  June! 
1982  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Contact  Fred 
Winger,  3605  Truman  Ave.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.  93309;  telephone  (805)  831-9487. 

• USS  Abercrombie  (DE  343) — Reunion 
in  summer  1981.  Contact  ex-signalman  Red 
Shiel,  26  Whipple  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.I. 
02920. 

• Navy  Air  Transport  Squadrons,  Inc.  1 
(NATS) — Reunion  May,  1981.  Contact] 
Capt.  Alvin  R.  May,  Jr.,  USNR  (Ret.), 
1015  West  South  Ave.,  Independence,  Mo. 
64050;  telephone  (816)  252-8466. 

• USS  Wasp  (CV  18)— Reunion  May  8, 
9,  1981,  in  Cape  May,  N.J.  Contact  Allyn 
“Flash”  Gordon,  USS  Wasp  1981  Com- 
mittee, 66  Victoria  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 
02187;  telephone  (617)  698-3108. 

• All  naval  aviators,  aviation  ground, , 
NAPs  who  served  with  Marine  Air — An- 1 
nual  Marine  aviation  reunion  May  16,  1981, 
at  Marine  Corps  Air  Facility  Quantico,  Va. 
Contact  Mrs.  Judy  Skinner,  MCAF  Quan- 
tico, Va.  22134;  telephone  (703)  640-2442. 

• USS  Chicago  (CA  29,  CA  136,  CG  11) 
— Reunion  June  11-14,  1981,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Contact  Dr.  Bill  Molen,  3223  Glad- 
stone Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64123. 

• Eighth  Naval  Beach  Battalion — Re- 
union June  30-July  5,  1981,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Contact  Frank  Inners,  1527  Rosewick  St., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21237;  telephone  (301) 
866-2343. 

• USS  Semmes  (AG  24,  DD  189) — 

Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Lt.  Cdr.  John 
H.  Geyer,  1056  Bobolink  Drive,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23451. 

• USS  LST  399 — Shipmates’  addresses 
wanted  for  summer  1981  reunion.  Contact 
GMl/C  Thad  C.  Rogers,  P.O.  Box  624, 
Cherryville,  N.C.  28021;  telephone  (704) 
435-9789. 
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Your  Naw  training  and 
experience  are  invaluable  to  us, 
and  we  re  determined  to  make  them 
pay  off  eyen  more  for  you.  New 
legislation  now  extends  the  mtLximum 
reenlistment  bonus  to  $16,000  tor 
non-nucletu'critictil  ratings  and  $20,000 
for  nuclear  ratings.  See  your  career 
counselor  today  for  important  details. 


Sailors  do  have  more  fun — all  around  the  world,  hi  this  ca\e.  ii\ 
the  harbor  of  l.a  Sper.ia,  Italy,  a perfect  place  for  I t.  Douyla',  II  . 
Hart  to  enjoy  windsurfing.— Photo  by  PH!  Douglas  Tesner. 
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New  Emphasis  on  Pride: 


CNO  Sharesi 
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His  Thoughts 


He  greets  the  visitor  with  a firm  handshake  that  is  actually  a double  motion.  The  pressure  of  his 
grasp  on  your  hand  says  that  he  is  indeed  glad  to  meet  you.  His  other  hold  on  your  arm  pulling  you 
toward  him  and  into  his  private  office— has  still  another  message.  He  wants  you  on  his  team. 

His  eyes  transmit  his  sincerity. 

He  says  that  he  has  only  a few  minutes;  his  schedule  is  unforgiving.  He  begins  to  explain,  once  again 
in  patient  detail,  his  thoughts  concerning  this  new  emphasis  he  wants  to  impart  to  his  Navy  team. 

The  office  clock— a ship’s  timepiece— chimes  softly.  It  reminds  you  that  the  few  minutes  have^ 
stretched  into  a half-hour.  The  clock  confirms  the  importance  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations’ 
message: 

Pride  and  professionalism  have  taken  their  rightful  place  in  today  s Navy.  Gone  is  mediocrity,  per- 
missiveness is  about  to  follow.  Enter  professionalism. 


' It’s  now  mostly  history  as  far  as 
i news  is  concerned.  It’s  an  ongoing 

i thing.  The  fleet  got  the  word  a couple 
of  months  ago  through  the  new  CNO 
Sitrep  on  Pride  and  Professionalism. 

Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward’s  mes- 
sage in  the  Sitrep  centered  on  three  ma- 
jor points:  his  pride  in  today’s  Navy 
and  its  people;  his  confidence  in  new 
weaponry — along  with  his  confidence 
in  the  service  as  a career  and  a profes- 
sion; and  his  desire  to  revitalize  a 
special  aspect  of  our  professionalism. 

This  last  point,  the  very  core  of  his 
message,  has  become  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations’  special  objective  in 
1981. 

“Now  is  the  time,’’  he  said,  “for 
each  of  us  to  take  a personal  inventory 
of  how  well  we  stack  up,  and  to  rededi- 
cate ourselves  to  achieving  a level  of 
military  professionalism  befitting  the 
finest  navy  in  the  world.  . . 

“We  have  a lot  to  be  proud  of  today. 
Our  country  recognizes  and  ap- 


preciates the  magnificent  contribution 
the  Navy  is  making  to  our  national 
security  around  the  world.’’ 

This  message  on  pride  and  profes- 
sionalism isn’t  really  so  much  a report 
which  sets  forth  an  objective  as  it  is  an 
insight  into  some  of  CNO’s  thoughts 
and  his  desire  to  share  those  thoughts 
with  others  in  Navy  uniforms.  Upper- 
most in  his  mind  is  his  pride  in  today’s 
“Navy  bluejackets  deployed  around 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try.’’ 

In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  saw  that  pride  reflected  by  the  sail- 
ors and  Marines  aboard  the  USS  Eisen- 
hower, USS  Virginia  and  USS  South 
Carolina  as  they  were  on  the  home- 
ward leg  after  an  intense  deployment  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  To  him,  it  was  a 
witnessing  of  a “powerful  sense  of 
dedication  and  purpose  that  comes 
with  having  accomplished  something 
tough  and  something  terribly  impor- 
tant.’’ 


He  saw  this  same  dedication  in  very 
remote  places— at  a communications 
station  at  Thurso,  Scotland,  and  at  the 
naval  facility  at  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land. Again,  he  witnessed  the  same 
thing  when  he  visited  Airborne  Early 
Warning  Squadron  124  in  Iceland — a 
squadron  which  was  unexpectedly  de- 
ployed in  December  to  fill  in  for  an  Air 
Force  squadron  suddenly  called  to 
West  Germany  because  of  growing  ten- 
sions in  Poland. 

Whether  it  was  Seabees  on  isolated 
Diego  Garcia,  reservists  in  training  or 
submariners  and  amphibs  in  the  Med, 
Admiral  Hayward  witnessed  again  and 
again  a tremendous  pride  in  the  people 
of  today’s  Navy. 

“In  each  place,’’  he  said,  “I  ex- 
perienced the  same  buoyancy  to  my 
spirit.’’ 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  wants  to 
share  his  pride  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Navy  team.  And  there’s  also  the 
sharing  of  that  confidence  he  has  in  the 
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Navy’s  future.  Pride  and  confidence, 
you  see,  can  hardly  be  separated  one 
from  the  other. 

CNO  is  unabashed  when  he  says  that 
the  performance  of  Navy  people  today 
has  been  “absolutely  tremendous.” 
Tremendous  can  describe,  as  well,  the 
first  of  the  Ticonderoga-c\?i?.s  cruisers 
now  under  construction  at  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  With  its  Aegis  radar  weapons 
system  and  its  new  version  of  the 
Standard  missile,  it  will  be  the  most 
capable  air  defense  weapons  system 
“in  anybody’s  navy,  anywhere.” 

It’s  well  to  remember  that  CNO  add- 
ed: “We’re  going  to  build  a batch  of 
them.” 

Then  there’s  the  Los  Angeles-c\?iss 
nuclear  submarine  which  is  so  good 
that  the  Navy  intends  to  have  it  around 
for  quite  some  time.  Admiral  Hayward 
told  the  fleet  that  there  are  plans 
already  in  the  works  for  the  modern- 


ization of  this  class  submarine.  How’s 
that  for  confidence? 

“lam  impressed  with  the  new  weap- 
onry I see  coming  down  the  pike,”  he 
added.  “Such  things  as  the  Tomahawk 
missile  with  its  incredible  accuracy  that 


Pride  and  confidence  can 
hardly  be  separated . . . 


ranges  far  beyond  our  imagination  of 
just  a few  years  ago.  We  have  plans  to 
employ  Tomahawk  for  all  our  major 
surface  combatants — from  our  subma- 
rines and  from  aircraft. 

“It  will  add  a new  dimension  to  our 
offensive  capability  at  sea.” 

The  list  goes  on.  You’ve  heard  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  tick  off 
things  like  command  and  control  sys- 
tems, new  designs  in  mine  hunters  and 


minesweepers  and  things  so  sensitive 
that  only  a small  group  of  folks  in  the 
research  and  development  field  are 
privy  to  them.  Through  all  this  weaves 
the  thought  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has  no 
intention  of  being  a navy  second  to 
another.  First,  last  and  always,  it’s  an 
organization  of  war  fighting  profes- 
sionals. 

Now,  for  the  people  side  of  things — 
that  which  deals  with  CNO’s  thoughts  ^ 
concerning  the  revitalization  of  that 
special  aspect — call  it  military  profes- 
sionalism. It  all  boils  down  to  “the 
quality  of  good  order  and  discipline”  ^ 
of  which  he  spoke. 

The  job  of  the  people  in  the  Navy  to-  ' 
day,  according  to  CNO,  is  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  doing  their  very  best 
and  to  make  sure,  as  well,  that  they  are 
truly  professional  in  their  business. 
This  upgrading  of  professional  com- 
petence—in  all  of  its  many  facets — ’<1 
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I deals  with  the  technical  side  of  profes- 
I sionalism.  It  touches  on  warfare  spe- 
I cialties,  tactical  proficiency  and  the 
ij  upgrading  of  the  Navy’s  technical 
jl  schools. 

I War  fighting  professionals  that  they 
! are,  the  people  in  today’s  Navy  must 

I strive  to  become  even  better  warriors. 
They  must  be  able  to  use  their  excellent 
ships  and  planes  in  a still  more  profes- 
sional, military  manner. 

Although  he  has  been  satisfied  with 
the  progress  to  date,  CNO  states  hon- 
: estly  that  in  the  area  of  military  profes- 
sionalism there  is  real  room  for 
improvement.  Clearly,  here  he’s  not 
satisfied. 

“It’s  clear  to  me,’’  he  said,  “that 
now  is  the  time  to  redirect  more  of  our 
efforts  toward  revitalizing  our  leader- 
ship skills — upgrading  military  stand- 


“Now  is  the  time  to  redirect 
our  efforts. . 


ards  and  the  quality  of  good  order  and 
discipline  throughout  the  Navy.’’ 

To  accomplish  this,  a full-court 
press  must  be  made  “toward  re- 
establishing a firmer,  more  effective 
chain  of  command.  We  can  and  need 
to  tighten  up  on  leadership  principles 
and  put  them  into  daily  practice.’’ 

Leadership  basically  means  setting 
the  example,  motivating  subordinates 
and  enforcing  standards.  But  to  make 
leadership  work,  standards  must  be 
uniformly  high  at  all  commands. 

This  all  ties  in  with  fleet  readiness. 
This  emphasis  on  military  behavior 
and  courtesy,  demeanor  and  appear- 
ance, is  what  sets  the  overall  tone 
within  a command.  These  things  pro- 
mote a mental  attitude  that  brings 
about  alertness,  discipline,  strong 
motivation  and  high  performance — all 
the  hallmarks  of  a truly  professional 
organization. 

Basically,  it  adds  up  to  esprit  de 
corps. 

“Tm  looking  for  things  like  delega- 
tion of  authority  down  through  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  lowest  com- 
petent level,’’  the  admiral  said.  “Tm 


looking  for  junior  officers  and  division 
officers  who  will  employ  the  chain  of 
command  to  perfection;  challenging 
senior  petty  officers  to  assume  an  in- 
creased leadership  role  within  the  divi- 
sion and  giving  them  the  authority  to 
do  so. 

“In  particular,’’  he  said,  “I’m  look- 
ing for  the  chief  petty  officer  to  take 
the  initiative  in  shouldering  a major 
part  of  the  division  leadership. 

“Tm  looking  for  seniors  who  es- 
tablish high  standards  for  themselves 
and  then  demand  similar  performance 
from  their  juniors. 

“Tm  looking  for  seniors  who  will 
not  tolerate  laxity,  slackness,  indisci- 
pline or  unmilitary  behavior  by  the 
relatively  few  who  just  can’t  seem  to 
conform.’’ 

No,  this  is  no  throwback  to  yester- 
year or  a desire  to  return  to  the  ways  of 
the  so-called  Old  Navy.  It’s  a re- 
enforcing of  the  Navy’s  standards — 
standards  that  have  been  there  all  the 
time.  It’s  a desire  to — again  using  the 
admiral’s  words — “run  the  Navy  the 
way  the  professionals  want  it  to  be 
run.’’ 

Professionals — in  the  Navy  sense — 
are  people  who: 

• Stand  erect. 

• Wear  their  uniforms  with  pride. 

• Insist  on  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct,  appearance  and  performance. 

The  keys  to  pride  and  profession- 
alism are  leadership  and  example. 

“The  principles,’’  Admiral  Hayward 
said,  “are  well  known  to  all  of  you.  We 
don’t  need  to  put  out  any  new  direc- 
tives, new  instructions.  We  simply  need 
to  execute  the  ones  we  have  in  a profes- 
sional manner.’’ 


This  evolution,  as  explained  by  Ad- 
miral Hayward  to  All  Hands  in  a sepa- 
rate interview,  is  not  going  to  happen 
overnight.  CNO  said  that  this  restoring 
of  professional  military  attitude  and 
performance  will  be  a “gradual,  con- 
tinuous, everlasting  approach.’’ 
Underscore  “everlasting.’’  Out  the 
porthole,  then,  goes  the  notion  some 
may  have  that  this  is  merely  a flash-in- 


the-pan  idea  that  will  go  by  the  boards 
in  a few  months. 

Pride  and  professionalism,  you  see, 
have  been  there  all  the  time.  The  em- 
phasis, now,  is  to  “deal  firmly, 
promptly  and  effectively’’  with  those 
who  detract  from  the  Navy’s  high 
standards. 

This  emphasis  on  good  order  and 
discipline  is  being  directed  at  those  10 
or  15  percent  of  the  people  who — in 
CNO’s  words — “are  having  trouble 
getting  themselves  oriented.’’ 

CNO  wants  that  chain  of  command 
to  work  as  it  has  been  designed — offi- 
cers will  lead  the  senior  petty  officers; 
the  senior  petty  officers  run  the  rest  of 
the  organization;  and  commanding  of- 
ficers will  have  a confidence  that,  in 
turn,  will  be  shared  by  division  officers 
and  chief  petty  officers  alike. 

“If  what  I have  been  hearing  from 
the  chief  petty  officers  and  career  of- 
ficers is  right,’’  said  CNO,  “I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  want  to  see  me  demand 
more  of  us  all  in  the  way  of  military 
professionalism,  good  order  and 
discipline. 


“Run  the  Navy  the  way  the 
professionals  want  it  to  be 
run. . . ’’ 


“They  want  the  Navy  run  in  a man- 
ner consistent  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  military  performance — those 
standards  which  make  us  all  proud  to 
be  Navy  professionals. 

To  bring  it  all  together,  the  experi- 
enced officers,  chief  petty  officers  and 
petty  officers  must  set  the  best  possible 
examples  of  military,  moral  and  ethical 
behavior. 

For  those  who  may  think  that  per- 
fection is  impossible  to  achieve,  CNO 
has  other  thoughts. 

“Perfection  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
goal  for  a first-rate  military  organiza- 
tion to  strive  for.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  achieve  perfection  in  the  pure  sense, 
but  the  objective  will  have  been  a- 
chieved  if  Navy  people  begin  to  derive 
the  same  sense  of  pride  and  achieve- 
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merit  in  the  areas  of  military  bearing, 
appearance,  courtesy  and  discipline  as 
they  have  in  operational  areas.” 

Although  leadership  and  recognition 
go  hand  in  hand,  there  are  other  ways 
to  recognize  people’s  efforts  than  just 
in  the  areas  of  pay  and  compensation. 

“There  is  another  kind  of  recogni- 
tion,” said  CNO,  “involving  reward- 
ing those  who  contribute  to  fundamen- 
tal qualities  of  good  order,  discipline, 
leadership,  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  a tight  chain  of  command;  and  those 
who  contribute  to  unit  pride,  efficiency 
and  readiness. 

“I  encourage  commands  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  reward  through  appro- 
priate means  those  who  make  positive 
contributions  to  achieving  those  goals. 

“A  very  significant  meaning  has  to 
be  put  on  the  definition  of  a good  per- 
former. The  pat  on  the  back,  the  ac- 
knowledgment, the  appreciation,  the 
awareness  by  the  people  in  charge  that 
the  people  under  them  are  working 
hard — they’re  working  well  and  they 
deserve  credit  for  it. 

“It’s  just  a common  sense  part  of 
good  leadership,”  he  said.  “We  all 
know  that  we  just  haven’t  been  doing 
enough  of  that.” 

Some  of  CNO’s  thinking  extends  to 
the  awarding  of  medals  and  command 
advancements.  There  have  been  new 
programs  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
which  recently  have  been  further  ex- 
panded. 

“I’m  looking  at  whether  I should 
translate  some  more  of  that  authority 
to  shore  based  commands.  Originally, 
it  principally  focused  on  sea  duty  for  a 
very  specific  reason:  I wanted  sea  duty 
to  be  accentuated  in  the  Navy.” 

The  general  feeling  among  the 
Navy’s  senior  officers  and  the  rest  of 
the  “professionals”  is  that  the  general 
tightening  up  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline will  take  a period  of  years — 
maybe  as  many  as  five — before  the 
overall  benefits  reflected  in  pride  and 
professionalism  will  be  truly  realized. 
That’s  where  the  word  “gradual” 
comes  into  the  picture. 

In  the  next  six  months,  there  will  be 
a whole  new  boot  camp  syllabus.  Cer- 
tain things  suffered  when  boot  camp 


was  reduced  from  12  to  less  than  eight 
weeks.  “As  we  brought  it  down,” 
CNO  said,  “we  did  away  with  too 
many  of  the  things  that  are  related  to 
bringing  a new  individual  aboard.” 

Leadership,  Management,  Educa- 
tion Training  is  firmly  entrenched  and 
it  will  become  fully  operational  this 
year,  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  handle  a 
larger  volume  of  people. 

A CPO  Academy  will  become  a real- 
ity this  year.  In  addition,  a one-week 
course  in  petty  officer  responsibilities 
will  be  instituted  for  newly  promoted 
E-4s. 

But,  some  may  complain,  this  is 
peacetime — why  this  emphasis  on  the 
hard  and  professional  life? 


“Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  ‘technically’  at  peace,”  said  the  ad- 
miral. “We  are  operating  at  a very  high  ^ 
tempo.  I see  nothing  downstream  that 
promises  significant  relief  from  the  ^ 
commitments  we  are  now  experiencing 
around  the  globe.  The  world  is  going  !. 
to  continue  to  be  an  increasingly  tur- 
bulent place. 

“The  Russians,”  he  said,  “are  will-  ,.“1 
ing  to  employ  every  resource  at  their 
disposal — including  their  globally  mo- 
bile forces — to  achieve  their  expan- 
sionist ambitions. 

“We  must  work  hard  to  maintain  a 
credible  Navy  to  counter  theirs.  We^,i 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  | 
the  job  will  be  any  easier  because  we  , 
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are  operating  in  a ‘peacetime’  environ- 
ment.” 

Like  the.  biblical  coat  of  many  col- 
ors, reaction  by  some  will  take  on  dif- 
ferent hues.  CNO  expects  that. 

‘‘Some  of  them  will  say  ‘Well, 
you’re  taking  away  individualism. 
Society  is  different  today.’ 

‘‘That’s  not  the  way  I look  at  it  and  I 
know  that’s  not  how  the  real  profes- 
sionals in  the  Navy  look  at  it. 

‘‘I  think  there  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate— not  an  intentional — migration 
of  the  ‘permissiveness’  of  our  Ameri- 
can society  that  has  sprung  up  over  the 
last  10  or  15  years  into  the  military  in 
general  and,  clearly,  into  the  Navy.” 

To  the  CNO,  the  educational  sys- 
tem, too,  has  suffered  greatly  since 
there  isn’t  enough  discipline  in  today’s 
educational  system. 

It’s  been  said  that  the  military  only 
reflects  the  society  from  which  it 
springs.  To  the  Navy’s  professionals, 
however,  nothing  could  be  wider  of  the 
mark. 

‘‘Our  standards,”  he  said,  ‘‘must  be 
more  than  a mirror  of  society’s.  Civil- 
ian members  of  our  society  have  not 
taken  solemn  oaths;  we  in  the  Navy 
have.  We  must  not  take  our  obligations 
lightly. 

‘‘We  must  be  willing  to  submit  to 
discipline  and  respond  unquestioningly 
to  orders.  We  in  the  Navy  are  members 
of  a special  group. 

‘‘Our  standards  must  be  visibly  high- 
er than  those  of  the  society  around 
us.” 

Is  there  a message  here  for  the  Navy 
civilians  as  well  as  those  in  uniform? 

‘‘We  have  thousands  of  civilian  em- 
ployees performing  vitally  important 
jobs,  directly  and  indirectly  supporting 
our  operating  forces,”  said  the  ad- 
miral. ‘‘They,  along  with  our  Naval 
Reservists,  Navy  families  and  retired 
Navy  personnel,  join  the  active  duty 
Navy  men  and  women  in  making  up 
our  Navy  Family. 

‘‘Our  Navy  civilians  contribute  to 
making  the  Navy  a first-rate  organiza- 
tion and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
want  to  belong  to  a service  of  which 
they  can  be  proud.  I have  no  doubt 
that  our  civilians  will  feel  the  effects  of 


increased  pride  and  professionalism 
and  that  the  quality  of  their  perform- 
ance will  reflect  that  good  feeling.” 

The  gauntlet,  then,  has  hit  the  deck. 
The  challenge  is  to  make  the  Navy  a 
tough,  hard  military  organization  run 
by  professionals,  for  professionals. 
Will  it  possibly  lose  its  attraction  for 
today’s  youth,  those  who  spring  from  a 
‘‘permissive”  society? 

To  CNO,  the  opposite  is  true.  Young 
people  ‘‘will  shun  the  soft,  sloppy  out- 
fit; they  want  to  be  part  of  a proud, 
squared  away,  professional  team.” 

“Our  standards  must  be 
more  than  a mirror  of  soci- 
ety’s. . . ” 

“Everything  I have  been  able  to 
learn  about  the  subject  tells  me  that 
young  people  come  into  the  Navy  ex- 
pecting it  to  be  tough;  expecting  it  to 
demand  higher  standards  of  personal 
and  professional  behavior  from  them 
than  civilian  society  does. 

“If  they  don’t  find  it  that  way,  as  is 


too  often  the  case,  they  are  disap- 
pointed and  that’s  when  disciplinary 
problems  develop  and  performance 
drops  off.” 

Organizations  which  already  con- 
sider themselves  top  drawer  may  see  lit- 
tle need  for  improvement;  after  all, 
there’s  no  higher  state  than  perfection. 
Other  organizations,  however,  will 
recognize  that  they  have  genuine  room 
for  improvement — for  fine  tuning. 
These  can  achieve  success  and  profes- 
sional perfection.  It’s  the  approach 
that  counts. 

“I  simply  know,”  said  CNO,  “that 
with  better  leadership  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  chain  of  command,  we 
can  make  the  Navy  a more  efficient 
and  effective  military  organization. 

“If  we  can  do  this,  we  will  send  the 
strongest  possible  signal  to  any  poten- 
tial enemy  that  we  are  serious,  war 
fighting  professionals,  fully  ready  to 
answer  our  country’s  call.” 

Pride  is  the  hallmark  of  the  profes- 
sional. — JFC 

— Photos  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton 
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30  Years  of 

Security 


Allied  Command  Europe  is  the  ma- 
jor military  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  a col- 
lective defense  organization  established 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 
ACE  was  30  years  old  this  month,  on 
April  2. 

Controlled  from  a Belgian  munici- 
pality southeast  of  Brussels  known  as 
SHAPE  (which  is  also  the  military  ab- 
breviation for  Supreme  Headquarters 
Allied  Powers  Europe),  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  was  created  as  a deter- 
rent to  aggression  against  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  members. 
Should  deterrence  fail,  ACE  is 
prepared  to  defend  the  NATO  alliance 
from  the  northern  tip  of  Norway  to  the 
eastern  limits  of  Turkey. 

The  existence  of  ACE  and  SHAPE 
represents  a unique  accomplishment. 
After  World  War  II,  the  free  countries 
of  Europe  foresaw  the  achievement  of 
security  through  a combined  defensive 
effort.  It  began  with  the  Dunkirk  Trea- 
ty between  England  and  France  in 
1947.  It  was  expanded  with  the  signing 
of  the  Brussels  Treaty  in  1948  by 
Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Certain  executive  responsibilities  for 
mutual  defense  and  security  were  as- 


General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
the  first  supreme  allied  commander  Europe,  in 
a lighter  moment  outside  the  Rocquencourt 
Headquarters  of  Allied  Command  Europe. 
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signed  to  the  Western  Union  Defence 
" Organization,  a forerunner  of 
^ SHAPE. 

Canada  and  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  the  combined  forces 
of  the  member  nations  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  counter  an  Eastern  threat, 
declared  their  support  for  the  common 
^ effort. 

On  March  15,  1949,  Denmark,  Ice- 


land, Italy,  Norway  and  Portugal  were 
invited  to  sign  the  joint  defense  under- 
taking, and  on  April  4,  1949,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Three  years  later  Greece  and 
Turkey  acceded  to  the  treaty.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  joined  the 
Alliance  in  1955  after  the  London  and 
Paris  Agreements  amended  the  original 
Brussels  Treaty. 

Soon  after  NATO  was  established, 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  NATO’s 
chief  political  body,  created  a unified 
European  defense  organization  under  a 
centralized  supreme  command  and  es- 
tablished a supreme  headquarters  in 
Europe. 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
named  the  first  supreme  allied  com- 
mander Europe  Dec.  19,  1950.  Within 
a few  months,  a total  international 
staff  was  in  place.  By  the  following 
April,  ACE  was  established  and  its 
headquarters  (SHAPE)  was  declared 
fully  operational. 

Since  General  Eisenhower’s  depar- 
ture in  1952,  there  have  been  seven 
commanders:  General  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway,  General  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther.  General  Lauris  Norstad,  General 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  General  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster,  General  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr.,  and,  today.  General  Bernard 
W.  Rogers. 

The  supreme  allied  commander. 


with  his  international  staff  at  SHAPE, 
directs  the  subordinate  military  head- 
quarters in  planning  and  coordinating 
wartime  deployment  of  NATO’s  mili- 
tary forces  throughout  the  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe. 

The  four  major  subordinate  head- 
quarters of  ACE  are  Allied  Forces 
Northern  Europe,  Kolsaas  (near  Oslo), 
Norway;  Allied  Forces  Central 
Europe,  Brunssum,  the  Netherlands; 
Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe, 
Naples,  Italy;  and  United  Kingdom  Air 
Forces,  High  Wycombe,  England. 

A key  element  of  the  command  is  the 
ACE  Mobile  Force — a small,  highly 
mobile,  multinational  immediate  re- 
action force,  which  is  capable  of  play- 
ing a deterrent  role  in  any  threatened 
area  of  the  European  theater. 

Entering  its  31st  year.  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  can  look  back  with 
pride.  And  it  can  look  forward  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  continue  to 
make  an  essential  contribution  toward 
the  stability  and  military  security  of 
Free  Europe. 

— Story  by  SFC  Ron  Woody,  USA 

Left:  The  Royal  Netherlands  HNLMS  Tromp 
as  seen  from  a Navy  Wasp  helicopter.  Lower 
left:  A member  of  the  UK  Royal  Marines  dur- 
ing Arctic  training  in  northern  Norway.  Below: 
F-4  Phantoms  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States  cruise  in  formation  during  an  A CE 
training  mission. 
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Where  1 
Want  to 
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It  was  in  1958  when  a 21 -year-old 
fire  control  technician  third  class 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  cruiser  USS 
Des  Moines  (CA  134)  off  the  coast  of 
France.  Alongside  was  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
— and  the  world’s — first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  the  USS  Nautilus 
(SSN  571). 

Curious  about  this  historic  sub- 
marine, the  young  sailor  took  a tour  of 
the  Nautilus  and  decided  right  there, 
“Hey,  this  is  where  I want  to  be.’’ 

Navy  Commander  Michael  Jantz 
said  it  never  entered  his  mind  at  the 
time  that  21  years  later  he  would  be  in 
command  of  his  own  sub,  USS  Blue- 
back  (SS  581). 

The  219-foot  Blueback  recently 
returned  to  the  Submarine  Support 
Facility  at  Point  Loma,  San  Diego 
Naval  Station,  after  a six-month  de- 
ployment to  the  Western  Pacific. 

Jantz  says  his  time  spent  as  a “white 
hat’’  helped  him  in  his  job  as  captain 
for  the  87  crewmen  aboard  Blueback. 

“I  went  through  the  same  things. 
I’ve  had  the  same  apprehensions  and 
the  same  excitements  as  my  men,”  said 
Jantz.  “It  was  a lot  easier  to  talk  to  my 
crew  because.  . . well,  because  I 
know.” 

A 1954  graduate  of  Cardinal  Hayes 
High  School  in  New  York  City,  Jantz 
joined  the  Navy  in  September  1955. 

“I  was  going  to  leave  the  Navy  after 
my  first  enlistment,”  he  said.  “After  I 
made  chief  in  seven  years,  I decided  1 
wasn’t  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  rny 
time  as  a chief  petty  officer.  So,  1 put 
in  for  the  warrant  officer  program. 


“As  a warrant  officer  I could  be  a 
division  officer  but  not  a department 
head.  That’s  why  I put  in  for  limited 
duty  officer. 


“As  an  LDO,  I could  drive  ships 
around  all  I wanted,  but  I could  never 
have  my  own  ship  (to  command). 
That’s  why  I put  in  to  become  a regular 
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line  commissioned  officer.” 

Jantz  graduated  from  Old  Dominion 
University,  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business 
management  through  a Navy  scholar- 
ship program. 

Now,  with  25  years  in  the  Navy, 
Jantz  has  had  a variety  of  assignments. 
Until  April,  his  whole  career  had  been 
spent  at  sea  with  the  exception  of  18 
months  at  the  university  and  1 1 months 
of  shore  duty  before  his  transition  to 
submarines.  Now  he  is  a member  of  the 
staff  of  Commander  Submarine  Group 
Five  in  San  Diego. 

“Sure,  it’s  a lot  of  sea  duty,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  stay  on  shore.  I’d  have 
joined  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army,”  he 
said.  “Even  the  new  assignment  is  not 
really  shore  duty.  I’ll  be  going  to  sea  a 
lot — and  I’m  still  in  submarines.” 

His  extended  time  at  sea  helped 
Jantz  create  the  kind  of  environment 
on  his  boat  he  feels  is  essential  to  a 
happy  crew. 

“The  biggest  thing  on  a boat  is  at- 
mosphere,” Jantz  says.  “If  people 
aren’t  satisfied  with  what  they’re  doing 
or  where  they’re  working,  they’re  not 
going  to  stay  around. 

“I  kept  them  informed  and  let  them 
know  what  was  going  on.  Everyone  felt 
like  they  were  with  it,  and  we  didn’t 
spring  any  surprises.  It’s  like  that  with 
everything  Blueback  did,”  he  said. 

A high  priority  for  Jantz  on  the  de- 
ployment was  to  “sub  qualify”  every 
crew  member.  Submarine  qualification 
consists  of  learning  and  being  tested  on 
every  major  system. 

Cmdr.  Michael  Jantz,  former  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  diesel  submarine  Blueback,  has 
spent  all  but  18  months  of  a 25-year  naval 
career  on  sea  duty. 


“We  had  the  crew  work  together  on 
this,”  Jantz  said.  “We  wanted  the 
whole  crew  to  qualify,  so  we  set  up  a 
program  that  would  be  most  effective 
for  everyone.  We  had  to  change  it  three 
times,  but  we  finally  got  it  worked 
out.” 

When  Blueback  returned  from  de- 
ployment, it  was  flying  the  golden 
dolphin  flag  for  officers  and  the  silver 
dolphin  flag  for  enlisted  men,  indi- 
cating 100  percent  of  the  crew  was  sub 
qualified. 

“I  don’t  know  how  often  it 
happens,”  Jantz  said,  “but  it  was  the 
first  time  in  my  25  years  that  I had  ever 


Cmdr.  Michael  Jantz  watches  as  a Blueback 
crewman  operates  the  submarine ’s  trim 
(guidance)  console  in  the  crowded  control 
room. 

seen  it.  The  admiral  said  so,  too.  I was 
pretty  proud  of  the  crew.” 

“I  guess  I just  really  like  it,”  said 
Jantz  of  the  sub  service.  “1  like  the  job 
we’re  doing.  There’s  a pride  in  the  sub- 
marine service — a pride  in  the  type  of 
job  we’re  doing  as  well  as  pride  in  our 
outfit.  I’m  satisfied  with  what  I see 
around  me.  I’m  where  I want  to  be 
right  now.” 

— Story  by  JOl  Cheryl  May  Campbell 
— Photos  by  PHI  John  H.  Greenwood 
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John  and 

Cathy  Morris 
and  the  US.  Navy 

John  and  Cathy  Morris  of  San  Diego  any  cadence — yon  don't  hdMQ  anything  They’re  young  men,  many  of  them 
live  in  the  Navy  s Chesterton  housing  going  for  you.  away  from  home  for  the  first  time.  At 

area.  They  have  three  daughters:  Lorri,  “Now  I want  to  see  you  do  it  right,  first,  they’re  all  thumbs  and  left  feet 
10,  Allison,  6,  and  Cathryn,  2.  John  is  On  the  command,  extend  to  the  left,  and  their  ears  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
a chief  radioman  with  16  years  of  serv-  Take  one  more  pace — and  do  your  pac-  tinguish  one  yelled  order  from  another, 
ice.  Cathy  is  an  operations  assistant  for  ing  with  your  squad  leader — then  do  a For  eight  weeks,  through  weekends 
a local  bank.  John,  a Vietnam  veteran,  left  oblique.  EXTEND  TO  THE  and  holidays,  they  are  the  company 
has  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his  Navy  LEFT — MARCH!’’  commander’s  responsibility  and  they 

travels.  Cathy  has  done  her  share  of  From  5 a.m.  until  10  p.m.,  day  after  look  to  him  for  guidance. 

. day,  company  commander  John  Mor-  “They’re  men,  though,  not  kids, 

Sound  familiar?  Sound  like  John  ris  is  about  his  business  of  indoc-  and  I don’t  baby  them,’’  Morris  says, 
and  Cathy  Morris  are  much  like  any  trinating  recruits  into  today’s  Navy  “I  tell  them  right  at  the  beginning ‘I’m 
Other  Navy  couple?  Well,  not  quite.  — not  only  out  on  the  drill  field,  but  not  your  mother,  I’m  not  your  father. 
Chief  Radioman  John  Morris  is  a also  in  the  barracks,  in  the  classroom  your  sister  or  your  brother.  I’m  your 
recruit  company  commander.  or  individually  in  his  office.  The  company  commander.’  ’’ 

recruits — up  to  84  in  a company — learn  Then,  as  an  aside,  he  admits,  “I  do 

from  their  company  commander  what  take  them  to  heart.  They  have  their 
Out  on  the  grinder,  under  a hot  the  Navy’s  all  about.  He  finds  out  why  problems  and  some  of  them  are  home- 
afternoon  sun.  Chief  Morris  is  they  joined  the  Navy  and  what  their  ex-  sick.  I’m  all  they’ve  got  right  now.’’ 
authoritative.  “OK,  OK,  take  them  all  pectations  are.  He  makes  sure  they  But  what  about  the  company  com- 
the  way  through  it,’’  he  barks  to  his  keep  their  dental  appointments;  he  mander’s  own  family?  Don’t  they  need 
platoon  leader.  ‘‘I  want  to  see  how  bad  lines  them  up  to  get  their  checks  his  time,  too?  What  about  time  for  his 
you  look  today.  cashed.  He  shows  them  everything  wife  and  his  children? 

Then,  voice  still  gruffer,  “The  from  how  to  make  a rack — Navy  Often,  during  the  long  days  and 
reason  you  look  so  bad  is  you  don’t  style— to  how  to  fold  clothes— again,  weeks  when  he’s  leading  a company, 
have  any  arm  swing— you  don’t  have  the  Navy  way.  there  isn’t  much  time  for  home. 

all  HANDS 


Time  spent  together  on  the  backyard  swings  is 
to  be  treasured.  Photo  by  PH2  Mike  Lynch. 

^ “Sometimes  I let  the  company  go  on  its 
own;  the  Navy  encourages  that,”  Mor- 
ris says.  “But  there  are  so  many  things 
that  happen  after  1800.  I feel  I should 
be  here.” 

And  so,  the  training  barracks  be- 
comes his  second  home — sometimes 

f 

his  first. 

But  at  home,  Cathy  Morris  prepares 
dinner  for  herself  and  the  three  girls. 
Lorri  sets  the  table  and  helps  keep  an 
eye  on  her  two  younger  sisters.  Cathy 
hopes  John  will  pop  in,  even  if  only  to 
have  a cup  of  coffee;  most  likely,  he 
will  not.  But  a place  is  set  for  him  just 


the  same — just  in  case. 

“It’s  tough,”  Cathy  admits.  “Some- 
times we  get  together  with  other  com- 
pany commander  families  and  we  talk. 
But  the  husbands  come  home  so  late, 
tired,  worn  out — they’re  liable  to  fall 
asleep  in  a chair.  Family  dinners  are 
‘sometimes’  and  ‘maybe’  for  all  of  us. 

“At  first  it  was  terrible,”  she  says, 
“worse  than  I had  expected.  When  we 
came  here  from  Charleston,  I thought 
I’d  see  more  of  him  than  when  he  was 
on  the  Garcia." 

When  the  USS  Garcia  (FF  1040) 
came  back  from  deployment,  John 
went  with  the  ship  to  the  yard  in  New 
York  for  15  months.  He  drove  the  800 
miles  back  and  forth  between  New 


York  and  Charleston  almost  every 
weekend.  Then  he  went  with  the  ship  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  training  and  was 
away  from  home  again. 

“Sure  I was  lonely — and  I was  preg- 
nant. That’s  why  I looked  forward  to 
San  Diego,”  Cathy  says.  “And  then,  I 
found  myself  in  the  same  situation.  It 
was  Christmas  and  he  was  at  the  train- 
ing command  more  than  he  was  home. 
I admit  I complained  a lot  because  I 
couldn’t  understand  why  he  had  to 
spend  so  much  time  with  the  recruits. 
Wasn’t  a full  day  enough?  I needed 
him,  too.” 

Then  Cathy  went  to  a graduation 
review  and  saw  her  husband’s  first 
company  take  second  place.  She  felt 
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The  man  who  wears  the  insignia  of  a recruit 
company  commander  spends  long— sometime 
lonely — hours  on  the  job. 


A Family  Matter 


Whether  inside  the  barracks  or  out  on  the  drill 
field.  Chief  Morris  pays  attention  to  detail. 


A Family  Matter 


John  starts  his  day  early  on  the  drill  field;  at 
home,  Cathy  catches  up  on  household  cor- 
respondence. 


some  of  the  same  pride  the  graduates 
exhibited  and  could  better  understand 
her  husband’s  commitment.  Now 
Cathy  attends  each  graduation  and 
feels  she  contributes  in  a way  to  each 
succeeding  company’s  success. 

“They’re  so  young,’’  she  says,  “and 
somebody  has  to  help  them  get 
through.  John  has  made  a commitment 
to  do  that — and  I’m  proud  of  him.’’ 

Not  so  far  away  in  age  from  the 
young  recruits  she  talks  about,  Cathy 
understands  John’s  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment in  taking  a group  of 
young  people  who  have  never  been  ex- 
posed to  Navy  discipline  and  molding 
them  into  a team.  She,  too,  has  an  out- 
side job  commitment  as  an  operations 
assistant  at  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  “I 
see  a future  in  my  career,  too,  now  that 
I’m  taking  supervisory  training,”  she 
says. 

So  they  share  each  other’s  successes 
and  work  to  help  each  other  at  home 
and  on  the  outside.  “He  supported  me 
in  what  I wanted  to  do.  That  made  me 
feel  good.  I realized  he  needed  the 
same  kind  of  support  in  his  Navy 
career.” 

“I  kept  telling  her  it  would  get  bet- 
ter. And  it  is  better  because  she  under- 


stands my  job.  This  is  the  life  I chose, 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Cathy’s 
my  foundation  and  I’ve  got  to  have  her 
cooperation.” 

John  and  Cathy  Morris  were  high 
school  sweethearts  back  home  in 
Selma,  N.C.  They  made  a striking  cou- 
ple even  then:  John  with  his  black  hair 
and  dark,  flashing  eyes  (he’s  added  a 
mustache  since  then);  Cathy,  green- 
eyed  and  blond  with  fair,  delicate  skin. 


Then,  with  John  in  the  Navy,  they 
drifted  apart  and  went  separate  ways. 
Later,  they  were  reunited  and  Cathy 
became  a Navy  wife.  John,  who  in 
1964  pounded  the  same  pavement  as  a 
recruit  that  he  now  stalks  as  a company 
commander— “It  hasn’t  changed 
much” — had  already  made  the  Navy 
his  career. 

In  the  years  following  boot  camp 
and  Radioman  “A”  School  in  San 
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Diego,  the  Navy  took  him — as  it  prom- 
ises in  recruiting  posters — on  world- 
wide travels. 

“You  name  it,  I’ve  been  there,”  he 
says. 

He  served  in  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia, Hawaii,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Diego 
Garcia  and  as  a naval  adviser  in  Viet- 
nam. He  sailed  on  three  WestPac 
deployments  and  saw  duty  all  over  the 
United  States.  “I’ve  had  good  training 
in  the  Navy  and  plenty  of  experience 
dealing  with  people,”  he  says. 

And  what’s  next  for  Chief  Morris? 

“I  really  don’t  know.  I’ll  probably 
go  back  to  sea  from  here  and  then 
maybe  I’ll  call  it  quits.  I’d  like  to  make 
some  money — not  get  rich — just  get 
paid  commensurate  with  the  work  I 
do.” 

But  his  voice  isn’t  all  that  full  of  con- 
viction when  he  talks  about  getting 
out. 

“The  Navy’s  been  good  to  me — 
there’s  no  doubt  about  that.  I don’t 
have  any  regrets  over  the  time.  And  in 
this  job.  I’ve  had  the  chance  to  work 
with  young  people.  When  I was  in  the 
fleet  listening  to  all  the  stories  about 
how  bad  things  were  I thought  our 
young  Americans  were  totally  loused 
up.  But  they’re  not. 

“As  a company  commander,  you  get 
to  know  the  young  17-  and  18-year- 
olds  coming  into  the  Navy.  They’re  no 
different  than  they  ever  were.  In  fact, 
they  amaze  me.  I’ve  regained  my  faith 
in  our  younger  generation.” 

At  34,  John  Morris  is  a little  older, 
surely  wiser,  but  still  close  enough  in 
years  and  spirit  to  understand  the 
young  men  he  deals  with  every  day.  He 
sees  the  Navy  as  a good  bet — as  it  was 
for  him — for  any  young  man  or 
woman. 

“But  the  pay  has  been  low,  housing 
can  be  bad,  separations  are  tough. 
With  my  experience,  I probably  could 
go  into  personnel  management  on  the 
outside.  And  yet,  despite  all  the  think- 
ing I’ve  done  about  it,  when  those  20 
years  are  up  I might  have  second 
thoughts.  . .” 

What  does  Cathy  think?  “I  think  he 
might  stay  in,”  she  says.  She  wants 


John  to  be  happy  in  whatever  he  does. 
For  herself,  she’s  happy  living  in  San 
Diego.  She  says  she  doesn’t  want  to 
move  again. 

When  Cathy  and  John  Morris  first 
came  to  San  Diego,  they  faced  the  eter- 
nal problem  of  finding  a place  to  live. 
Housing  in  San  Diego  is  expensive  and 
Navy  families,  like  so  many  others, 
have  to  search  for  the  best  deal.  Unlike 
many  other  families,  however.  Navy 
families  who  want  to  stay  together 
have  almost  no  choice  as  to  where 
they’ll  live.  They  try  to  follow  their 
Navy  member  to  wherever  the  duty  sta- 
tion is,  and  they  often  have  to  take 
what  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  hous- 
ing. 

For  John  and  Cathy,  at  first  it  was  a 
small,  rented  apartment  which  took  a 
hefty  $360  a month  plus  utilities.  But 
still,  they  were  lucky.  In  San  Diego, 
where  the  waiting  period  for  Navy 
housing  is  anywhere  from  14  to  24 
months  (almost  a tour,  as  one  chief 
said),  John  and  Cathy  waited  only  11 
months. 

Now,  home  is  a yellow  frame  and 
white  stucco  three-bedroom  house  on 
Daniel  Avenue.  There’s  a garage  and  a 


Chief  Morris  offers  a final  word  to  his  young- 
est daughter  Cathryn  before  leaving  for  work. 
Photo  by  PH2  Mike  Lynch. 

spacious  back  yard.  It’s  the  kind  of 
neighborhood  where  the  children  can 
play  on  the  sidewalks  and  lawns  in 
front  of  the  houses.  School  is  only  two 
blocks  away  for  Lorri  and  Allison; 
2-year-old  Cathryn  stays  with  a 
neighbor  while  her  mother  is  at  work. 

The  big  house  and  Cathy’s  salary  are 
assets,  but  the  company  commander 
and  his  wife  still  find  that  the  most 
precious  element — time  together — is 
missing. 

“Family  life  is  very  important;  it 
plays  a big  part  in  a person’s  choice  of 
a career,”  John  says. 

“It’s  just  a matter  of  working 
together  for  the  good  of  all,  whether  it 
be  in  the  family,  out  on  the  training 
field  or  in  the  entire  Navy.  Some  of  the 
guys  who  come  into  the  Navy  have  no 
idea  what  it’s  all  about.  Here,  they 
have  to  learn  to  work  together  and 
realize  they’re  not  loners  any  more — 
they’re  a team.  That’s  what  Cathy  and 
I are,  too — a Navy  family  team.” 

— Story  by  Joanne  E.  Dumene 
— Photos  by  PHI  James  Wallace 
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San  Francisco  Quake 


At  5:13  a.m.,  April  18,  1906,  the 
great  earthquake  struck  San  Francisco. 
This  earthquake  and  the  subsequent 
fire  destroyed  more  than  a quarter  of 
the  city.  Hundreds  died  and  thousands 
were  injured;  most  of  the  population 
was  left  homeless. 


Many  individuals  and  organizations 
demonstrated  their  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims and  disregarded  their  own  safety 
in  their  efforts  to  contain  the  fire  that 
followed  the  quake.  They  helped  evac- 
uate and  provide  relief  for  the 
thousands  of  injured  and  homeless. 


They  deserved  and  have  been  given 
credit  for  their  work. 

The  role  of  one  group,  however, 
although  noticed  in  the  press  of  that 
day,  has  been  neglected  by  more  recent 
histories  of  the  event.  It  is  the  role 
played  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 


Indeed,  it  was  a crucial  role  and  can 
be  said  that  the  Navy’s  relief  efforts 
were  largely  responsible  for  preserving 
property  and  saving  many  lives  which 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  fire. 

On  that  Wednesday  morning,  the 
Pacific  Squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Rear  Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich, 
had  left  San  Diego  bound  for  Long 
Beach.  Shortly  after  8 a.m.,  Goodrich 
received  word  of  the  earthquake  from 
the  De  Forest  wireless  station  at  San 
Diego. 

He  immediately  ordered  his  flagship, 
USS  Chicago,  to  proceed  at  full  speed 
to  San  Francisco;  USS  Marblehead  ■w3iS 
ordered  to  follow  at  her  best  speed 
while  USS  Boston  and  USS  Princeton 
were  instructed  to  continue  on  course 
to  Long  Beach  where  they  were  to  coal 
and  remain  in  readiness. 

The  Chicago  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco April  19  and  anchored  off  the 
wharf  at  Fort  Mason,  the  Army’s  Divi- 
sion Headquarters.  Marblehead  ar- 
rived the  same  day.  At  the  request  of 
General  Frederick  Funston,  the  divi- 
sion commander,  200  bluejackets  and 
60  Marines  were  immediately  landed. 

On  April  21,  Admiral  Goodrich, 
having  had  time  to  assess  the  situation, 
suggested  to  General  Funston  that  the 
Navy  take  charge  of  the  city’s  water- 
front to  maintain  order.  Supplies  could 
then  be  landed  and  distributed  while 
evacuations  took  place.  This  course 
was  adopted  that  day  after  a meeting 
of  the  military  and  municipal  author- 
ities. 

The  cruiser  USS  Chicago,  flagship  of  the 
Pacific  Station,  was  bound  for  Long  Beach 
from  San  Diego  when  it  was  ordered  to  San 
Francisco  where  it  served  as  the  only  point  of 
communication  to  the  outside  world  following 
the  1906  earthquake. 


The  next  morning,  Chicago  tied  up 
at  Pier  24.  As  the  rest  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron  ships  became  available,  they 
arrived  at  the  waterfront  piers.  From 
the  evening  of  April  21,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  from  Fort  Mason  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  dock  at  the  foot  of 
First  Street,  a distance  of  3.5  miles, 
was  patrolled  by  the  bluejackets.  There 
was  a guard  on  every  wharf. 

Safeguarding  the  piers  was  a wise 
decision,  for  it  allowed  the  smooth 
distribution  of  supplies  and  the  orderly 
evacuation  of  refugees,  two  operations 
which  were  also  largely  the  work  of  the 
men  of  the  Navy.  Boston,  Princeton 
and  Paul  Jones  picked  up  medical  sup- 
plies and  provisions  gathered  at  Los 
Angeles  and  rushed  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  three  ships  arrived  April  23. 
Five  hundred  additional  sailors  were 
brought  over  from  the  naval  base  on 
Yerba  Buena  Island  and  were  assigned 
to  the  docks  to  transfer  supplies  from 
ships  to  waiting  wagons  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  city. 

For  the  first  two  days  following  the 
arrival  of  Chicago,  all  official 
messages  to  the  outside  world  were 
transmitted  through  its  wireless  via  the 
naval  base  on  Mare  Island.  Outside 
communication  from  the  city  was  im- 
possible. Through  this  means,  America 
was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  against  the  fire  that  was  slow- 
ly destroying  much  of  what  the  earth- 
quake had  left  of  San  Francisco.  In  the 
fight  against  the  spreading  fire,  it  was 
the  men  of  the  Navy  who  played  a 
decisive  role. 

In  the  first  hours  after  the  earth- 
quake, Mare  Island  responded  to  the 
emergency.  The  commander  at  Mare 
Island,  Rear  Admiral  Bowman  Mc- 
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Calla,  rushed  the  fire  tugs  Active  and 
Leslie  to  the  city’s  waterfront.  There, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
F.N.  Freeman,  men  aboard  the  tugs 
fought  the  fire,  using  water  and  dyna- 
mite, for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  rest. 

With  Chicago's  arrival,  reinforce- 
ments and  some  relief  were  afforded 
the  weary  sailors  on  the  tugs.  These 
men  had  saved  the  Ferry  Building  and 
slips,  along  with  the  Appraiser’s 
Building  and  countless  other  structures 
along  the  waterfront. 

Saving  the  Ferry  Building  made 
possible  the  orderly  evacuation  of 
thousands  of  San  Franciscans,  and  this 
task,  too,  largely  fell  to  the  Navy.  Dur- 
ing the  first  24  hours,  more  than  1,800 
men,  women  and  children  were  evac- 
uated from  the  city  by  USS  Fortune. 


While  being  ferried  across  the  bay, 
these  people  received  their  first  food 
and  water  in  more  than  a day.  In  the 
week  that  followed.  Fortune  served  the 
devastated  area  not  only  as  a transport 
but  also  as  a provision  ship  (at  one  time 
carrying  some  1,800  gallons  of  fresh 
milk  for  the  children  who  had  been 
evacuated  to  the  Presidio  in  Oakland). 

Fortune  detoured  on  one  trip  to 
Angel  Island  to  pick  up  1,000  tents  for 
use  in  setting  up  a tent  city  at  the 
Presidio.  By  the  end  of  the  mission. 
Fortune  had  become  such  a familiar 
sight  to  the  refugees  that  they  unof- 
ficially renamed  the  ship  “Good  For- 
tune. ” 

The  rescue  work  by  the  Navy  con- 
tinned  for  two  weeks.  Many  of  the  ^ 
men — Navy,  Marines  and  other  service 
members— who  toiled  to  save  the 
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USS  Princeton  (opposite  page),  a composite 
gunboat,  USS  Marblehead  (left),  an  unarmored 
cruiser  and  USS  Boston  (below),  a steel  gun- 
boat, were  instrumental  in  providing  men  and 
supplies  to  aid  the  earthquake  victims. 


earthquake  victims  shall  be  forever 
nameless.  Others,  however,  are  known 
and  deserve  mention.  Along  with 
Freeman  on  the  fire  boats  were  Lieu- 
tenant R.  Sargent,  Ensign  Wallace  Ber- 
tholf  and  Midshipman  John  E.  Pond. 
J.A.  Curtin,  chief  electrician  of  the 
submarine  Pike,  established  a hospital 
in  a church  and  obtained  the  services  of 
doctors  and  nurses  to  attend  the  in- 
jured. Admiral  Goodrich  referred  to  it 
as  the  “Curtin”  hospital.  Also  playing 
a big  part  in  the  rescue  effort  was 


Lieutenant  C.C.  McMillan  of  the 
Revenue  Service  cutter  Bear.  They  all 
were  a credit  in  helping  avert  even 
worse  consequences  of  the  disaster. 

On  May  3,  the  state  of  emergency 
was  declared  over — the  Army  relieved 
the  Navy  in  carrying  out  the  day-to-day 
operations.  The  men  of  Mare  Island 
and  those  from  the  Pacific  Squadron 
had  done  their  jobs,  in  many  cases 
heroically.  Tributes  and  messages  of 
gratitude  poured  in  from  dozens  of 
commercial  firms  in  San  Francisco. 


Other  people  thanked  the  Navy  for  its 
magnificent  job  of  maintaining  order 
in  the  midst  of  chaos,  for  helping  to 
evacuate  the  helpless  citizens  and  for 
providing  them  with  food  and  drink. 

History,  however,  has  pretty  much 
forgotten  the  Pacific  Squadron  and  the 
part  the  Navy  men  played  following 
the  San  Francisco  Quake  of  1906.  The 
Navy  has  not. 

— Story  by  Francis  X.  Holbrook 
and  John  Nikol 
(©  - 1981) 
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Good  Choices 


Leave  it 
to  the 

Severs 


The  Severs  are  a proud  Navy  family. 
And,  like  many  other  American  fam- 
ilies who  boast  two,  three,  four  or  even 
more  members  in  the  Navy,  they’re  not 
shy  about  admitting  it. 

Cryptologic  (Administrative)  Tech- 
nician Second  Class  Bradley  J.  Sever 
said,  “There’s  no  better  place  to  get  a 
good  start  than  in  the  Navy.’’ 

Cryptologic  Technician  Seaman 
Lynne  Sever,  now  enrolled  in  the 
Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer 
Selection  and  Training  program  at 
NTC  San  Diego,  said,  “My  brothers 
think  it’s  great  that  I’m  in  officer 
training.’’ 

Two  other  Navy  Severs,  Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Allen 
Sever,  now  with  Helicopter  Training 
Squadron  18  at  Ellyson  Field,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  and  Fire  Control  Tech- 
nician Third  Class  Daniel  S.  Sever, 
now  aboard  USS  Richard  E.  Byrd 
(DDG  23)  homeported  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  echo  those  opinions  of  pride. 

“I  enjoy  Navy  life,’’  said  Dan  Sever. 


(Above)  CT2  Bradley  J.  Bever  searches  through 
files  at  NTTC  Pensacola.  (Right)  CTSN  Lynne 
Bever  runs  the  physical  fitness  course  at  NTC 
San  Diego. 
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“It  offers  a challenge  not  available 
elsewhere.” 

Dan  joined  the  Navy  after  com- 
pleting high  school.  Because  he  feels 
his  job  is  so  important,  he  plans  to  re- 
enlist under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Retention  program  so  that  he  can  train 
and  work  on  the  Mk-92  fire  control 
system. 

Allen  Bever  was  the  first  of  the  five 
Bever  children  to  enlist.  (Chris,  the 
fifth  and  youngest  Bever,  hasn’t  yet 
made  up  his  mind  about  joining  the 
Navy.)  That  was  in  1972  when  he  was 
18.  In  1976,  he  re-enlisted  under 
< GUARD  I and  last  May  extended  for 
23  months. 

Considering  his  future  and  the 
possibility  of  the  Navy  as  a career. 


Allen  said,  “I’m  looking  at  it.  I can  go 
^ the  enlisted  route  through  chief  petty 
officer  or  LDO.” 

Bradley  Bever,  who  started  his 
enlistment  as  an  aviation  machinist’s 
mate,  is  candid  about  his  feelings  and 
I optimistic  about  his  future.  “I  had 
several  jobs  before  I enlisted,”  he  said. 


“But  I didn’t  have  the  foggiest  idea 
what  I wanted  to  do.  I tried  my  hand  at 
being  a mechanic.  Later,  I discovered  1 
enjoyed  administration,  so  1 con- 
verted. I plan  on  making  the  Navy  a 
career. 

“Although  present  economics  aren’t 
very  promising  on  the  outside,  it  isn’t 
the  real  reason  I’m  staying  in.  I happen 
to  enjoy  my  job.” 

Married  and  the  father  of  a 1-year- 
old  daughter,  Bradley  said  he  would 
tell  anyone  that  enlisting  in  the  Navy  is 
making  a good  choice.  “I  like  the 
Navy:  it  has  done  a lot  for  me  and  my 
family,”  he  said. 

Lynne,  a competitive  19-year-old, 
joined  the  Navy  to  get  an  educa- 
tion— and  she’s  doing  just  fine  with  a 
4.0  average  in  BOOST.  She  also 
wanted  a job  that  was  meaningful  and 
challenging. 

“I  also  wanted  to  travel  and  en- 
counter new  cultures,”  she  said. 

All  the  Bevers  now  are  traveling  and 
having  new  experiences.  But  do  they 


miss  each  other?  Of  course.  However, 
they  willingly  accept  the  demands  of 
the  service  because,  as  Dan  Bever  said, 
“We  all  knew  what  to  expect.”  He 
believes — and  his  brothers  and  sister 
agree — that  Navy  life  has  strengthened 
their  relationship.  “We  still  write  and 
call  each  other  often,”  said  Lynne. 

Admittedly,  their  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Bever  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  miss  them,  but  gave  them  every 
encouragement  when  they  wanted  to 
join  the  Navy.  In  Bradley  Bever’s 
words,  his  father,  a World  War  II 
Navy  radioman,  “was  big  on  the 
military  and  influenced  me  most  about 
joining  the  service.” 

There’s  no  doubt  that  Dad  Bever’s 
own  high  opinion  of  the  Navy  has  been 
taken  seriously  by  his  children. 

Contributing  to  this  article  were 
J02  Jason  Emerick,  J03  Jon 
Sakamoto,  PHI  Michael  Fitch 
and  AMH  Bruce  Perry. 
— Photos  by  PHI  Fitch  and  PH2  Ed  March 


ADI  Allen  Bever  (above)  instructs  Helicopter 
Training  Squadron  18  people  on  their  Navy 
rights  and  responsibilities.  (Right)  FTC3  Daniel 
S.  Bever  serves  on  USS  Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDC 
23). 
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Whipple  Has  It 

USS  Whipple  (FF  1062)  of  Destroyer 
Squadron  33  in  Hawaii  is  reportedly 
the  first  ship  to  pass  a surprise  Opera- 
tional Propulsion  Plant  Recertification 
Examination  while  deployed  in  the 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  P.A.  Lautermilch, 
Commander  Surface  Combatant  Force 
Seventh  Fleet,  announced  the  “no 
notice”  OPPRE  just  before  Whipple 
was  due  to  weigh  anchor  at  Pattaya 
Beach,  Thailand.  The  examination 
board  sailed  with  the  frigate  to  Subic 
Bay,  putting  the  crew  through  three 
days  of  testing  along  the  way. 

This  OPPRE  was  especially  trying. 


It  was  a complete  surprise,  and  the  ex- 
am started  with  the  ship  at  anchor 
while  it  was  deprived  of  all  shore 
“hotel”  services,  supply  and  material 
support.  Yet  the  exam  was  executed  as 
though  Whipple  had  been  moored 
alongside  a pier  receiving  water,  steam 
and  electricity. 

All  preliminary  elements  of  the  test 
were  administered  the  first  day;  this  re- 
quired the  frigate  to  shut  down  its 
steaming  boiler  and  use  emergency 
diesel  power  for  several  hours  at  an- 
chorage before  getting  under  way. 

Admiral  Lautermilch  was  most 
pleased  with  Whipple's  overall  per- 
formance during  the  three-day  test, 
which  measured  administrative  per- 


infantry tactics  and  support  activity 
from  the  Air  Force’s  Military  Airlift 
Command. 

Something  unique — though  not 
nearly  as  spectacular— also  happened. 
An  AV-8  Harrier  V/STOL  attack  air- 
craft took  off  from  a flight  deck  nor- 
mally restricted  for  use  by  helicopters: 
specifically,  the  flight  deck  of  USS 
Tarawa  (LHA  1). 

Marine  Captain  Mike  Wild,  veteran 
aviator  with  more  than  1,000  flight 
hours  to  his  credit,  piloted  the  46-foot 
sweptwing  plane  that  moves  up,  down, 
forward,  backward  or  laterally. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
versatile  fixed-wing  aircraft  in  the 
world,  the  Harrier  realizes  a new 
dimension  in  amphibious  warfare. 


Valiant  Blitz 

Thousands  of  U.S.  Marines  and 
sailors  sharpened  their  amphibious 
warfare  techniques  during  Exercise 
Valiant  Blitz  81-1,  which  took  place 
last  November  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  Mindoro  Island  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

The  week-long  exercise  involved  16 
ships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet,  more  than 
5,000  Marines  of  the  Ninth  Marine 
Amphibious  Brigade  and  the  Philip- 
pine Marine  Corps.  Local  residents 
were  treated  to  a spectacle  of  co- 
ordinated military  strength:  maneuv- 
ering ships,  swooping  planes,  am- 
phibious and  helicopter  assaults, 
riverine  operations,  combined  tank- 


formance,  casualty  control  training 
and  material  condition  of  the  ship. 

“The  fact  that  your  OPPRE  was 
successful  on  a ‘no  notice’  basis,”  the 
admiral  said,  “tells  the  entire  oper- 
ational and  administrative  chain  of 
command  that  the  engineering  stand- 
ards you  demonstrated  for  the  pro- 
pulsion examining  board  and  for  me 
this  week  are  the  same  standards  you 
live  up  to  on  a day-in,  day-out  basis. 

“This  isn’t  something  which  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  to  suit  a particular  oc- 
casion— this  is  what  combat  readiness 
is  all  about.  You  either  have  it,  or  you 
don’t.” 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  an  OPPRE, 
Whipple  has  it. 


Captain  Dwight  D.  Timm,  Tarawa's 
skipper,  explained: 

“The  Harrier  allows  an  amphibious 
force  to  have  as  part  of  their  on  board 
aircraft  a fixed-wing  type— capable  of 
higher  speeds  and  penetrating  greater 
distances — both  to  support  the 
Marines  and  the  amphibious  task  force 
as  it  travels  toward  or  operates  within 
the  objective  area.” 

The  captain  felt  that  using  the  AV-8 
attack  plane  aboard  Tarawa — a ship 
which  embodies  the  essential  functions 
of  amphibious  warfare  afloat — made 
Valiant  Blitz  a genuine  testing  op- 
portunity for  U.S.  amphibious  forces 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

— By  JOI  Ray  Fredette  Jr. 


New  Place  to  Live 


More  than  600  lucky  sailors  at  NAS 
Oceana  are  living  at  Navy  expense  in 
civilian  owned  and  operated  apart- 
ments. A shortage  of  BEQ  space 
prompted  the  air  station  command  to 
develop  an  extensive  off-base  “com- 
fortable lodging”  program  for  single 
enlisted  people  assigned  to  the  base. 

Money  for  two  new  BEQs  has  been 
approved  and  completion  of  the  new 
quarters  is  targeted  for  1983  and  1985. 


* 
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Master  Chief  Signalman  Karl-Heinz 
Reiser  of  the  Federal  German  Navy  has 
been  aboard  USS  Arthur  W.  Radford 
(DD  968)  for  about  one  year.  He  is  one 
of  five  enlisted  men  from  Germany  in 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  Personnel  Exchange 
Program. 

Before  taking  charge  of  Radford's 
signal  deck  last  year,  Reiser  pulled  a 
15-month  tour  with  USS  Shreveport 
(LPD  12)— his  first  day-to-day  ex- 
perience with  American  sailors. 

As  a first-hand  observer,  the  Ger- 
man master  chief  has  drawn  some  com- 
parisons between  our  Navy  and  the 
German  navy.  “The  U.S.  Navy  is  more 
specialized  than  mine,”  he  said.  “You 
have  the  same  type  of  jobs  to  do,  but 
more  people  to  do  them  with. 

“Take  signalmen,  for  example.  In 
the  American  Navy,  they  are  con- 
cerned only  with  visual  types  of 
signals— flags,  semaphores,  blinkers 
and  so  forth. 

“But  in  the  German  navy,  a sig- 
nalman has  to  be  more  widely  trained 
because  he’s  expected  to  perform  other 
kinds  of  jobs,  like  cryptology  work  or 
operating  radio  and  teletype  equip- 
ment.” 

According  to  Reiser,  the  German 
navy  is  made  up  of  about  25  percent 
draftees;  the  rest  are  volunteers.  No 
one  is  accepted  into  regular  service 
without  a high  school  diploma  or  a 
demonstration  of  professional  skill. 
Volunteers  in  the  “new”  German  navy 
are  usually  19  to  21  years  old. 

The  “old”  German  navy  was  dis- 
banded in  1945,  and  was  re-established 
11  years  later.  Reiser  sees  this  fresh 
start  as  a distinct  advantage.  “We  are 
better  off  than  the  other  European 
navies  in  that  respect,”  he  said, 
“because  we  started  to  use  NATO  pro- 
cedures right  away  and  had  no  trouble 
changing  from  our  old  ways — there 
weren’t  any  old  ways  left  to  change.” 

Most  volunteers  in  the  Federal  Ger- 
man Navy  leave  after  15  years  of  serv- 


ice. But  a screening  board  selects  top 
performers  each  year  and  invites  them 
to  become  “professionals.”  An  en- 
listed professional  will  continue  his 
naval  service  until  he  reaches  age  52; 
Master  Chief  Reiser  is  a professional. 

A unique  proof  of  that  title  is  the 
fact  that  Reiser  is  the  first  member  of  a 
foreign  navy  to  earn  the  recently- 
created  enlisted  surface  warfare 
specialist  insignia.  (He  had  to  get 
special  permission  from  the  CNO  to  do 
it.)  Basically,  what  it  means  is  that  the 
wearer  has  qualified  as  an  overall  ex- 
pert in  the  operation  of  a warship  at 


sea — no  small  task. 

Looking  at  the  bright  insignia 
pinned  onto  his  khaki  shirt.  Reiser 
failed  to  suppress  a large  grin:  “It  was 
tough  to  do  but  I made  it,  and  I’m  very 
proud  of  this  insignia.” 

In  February  of  next  year.  Reiser 
returns  to  Germany  for  a probable  tour 
with  a communications  station.  Until 
then,  he’s  finding  life  with  the  U.S. 
Navy  interesting  and  life  in  these 
United  States  enjoyable.  “It’s  a lot  like 
living  in  Germany,”  Reiser  said,  “ex- 
cept that  it’s  cheaper  here.” 

— By  J02  P.M.  Callaghan 
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Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  vice 
chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Mess 
Management  Specialist  First  Class 
Alan  Gluck  discuss  fast  food  service 
aboard  the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship,  USS 
Puget  Sound  (AD  38)  homeported  in 
Gaeta,  Italy. 

Admiral  Watkins,  who  was  Com- 
mander Sixth  Fleet  before  assuming 
duties  as  VCNO,  recently  toured  new 
shore  support  facilities  and  other  Sixth 
Fleet  staffs. 

During  his  visit  he  spread  messages 
of  optimism  about  new  benefits  and 
compensation  measures  such  as  career 
sea  pay,  and  said  they  reflected  an  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  sacrifices  of  Navy  people. 

— Photo  by  PHI  Doug  Tesner 

A Sailor  s Prayer? 

Two  chemists  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
developed  a system  that  could  take  the 
tedium  out  of  cleaning  rust  off  hard- 
to-get-at  metal  surfaces. 

Drs.  David  Venezky  and  Ramana- 
than  Panayappan  recently  devised  a 
solution  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
rusty  metal  surface  as  a thick  paste,  al- 
lowed to  harden  and  then  be  peeled 
away  to  reveal  a clean  surface. 

One  particular  advantage  of  the 
chemists’  new  system  would  be  its  use 
in  cleaning  irregular  surfaces  such  as 
high  temperature  valves  and  pipes 
aboard  ship.  Although  the  rust  re- 
moving agent  developed  by  the  re- 
search laboratory  chemists  is  still 
undergoing  refinement,  a spokesman 
for  the  NRL  said  the  new  solution 
“marked  an  important  breakthrough 
in  materials  research.’’ 

“It  will  be  awhile  before  the  sub- 
stance is  introduced  to  the  industrial 
community,’’  said  Jim  Gately,  acting 


head  of  NRL’s  Information  Services 
Office.  “But,  we’ve  already  had  over 
1,000  inquiries  from  companies  around 
the  country.’’ 

The  scientists,  who  have  a patent 
pending  on  their  discovery,  plan  to 
perfect  the  solution  for  use  on  any  sur- 
face that  needs  cleaning  before  paint  or 
any  other  coating  can  be  applied. 

The  Numbers  Game 


Ever  wonder  who  decides  how  many 
billets  a command  should  have?  Or 
how  that  number  is  determined? 

One  of  the  groups  that  does  just  that 
is  the  Navy  Manpower  and  Material 
Analysis  Center  Atlantic  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Recently,  a team  from  the  center 
visited  the  Aircraft  Intermediate 
Maintenance  Department  at  NAS 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash.,  to  find  out 
how  many  billets  are  needed  to  main- 
tain the  paperwork  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  125  aircraft  and  their  “aircraft 
keepers.’’ 


Team  members  measured  work- 
loads, conducted  interviews  and  ques- 
tioned their  way  to  an  understanding 
of  the  administrative  jobs  at  AIMD. 

They  then  analyzed  the  information 
and  translated  it  into  numbers  which  \ : 
were  fed  into  the  center’s  computers.  t 
Meanwhile,  other  teams  had  i 
gathered  the  same  kind  of  information 
at  Rota,  Spain,  and  Sigonella,  Italy, 
plus  30  other  sites  and  from  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60)  and  nine  other  ships. 

After  the  total  computer  results  were 
evaluated  and  ratios  were  determined, 
the  manpower  center  was  able  to  work 
out  standards  for  the  kind  and  number  , ' 
of  billets  required.  By  using  these 
standards,  the  Navy  can  make  the  best  J 
use  of  its  limited  human  resources.  "'ji 

Working  behind  the  scenes,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Navy  Manpower  j 
and  Material  Analysis  Center  Atlantic 
give  the  Navy  the  vital  information  it  | 
needs  to  determine  billet  requirements.  \j 
Their  work  sometimes  goes  unrecog-  |j 
nized,  but  they  play  a major  role  in 
helping  the  Navy  maintain  its  readiness 
position. 
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Model  Builder 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  First 
Class  Loren  Perry  Jr.  has  been  at- 
tracting a lot  of  attention  at  the  Navy 
Recruiting  District  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
One  of  the  main  props  he  uses  to  in- 
terest people  in  the  Navy  is  a 1/96  scale 
model  he  built  of  the  nuclear-powered 
I guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Long  Beach 
(CGN  9). 

After  more  than  two  years  of  labor 
and  about  $800  in  materials,  Perry 
recently  gave  his  radio-controlled  ship 
* a shakedown  cruise,  with  seaworthy 
results:  the  7-foot-8-inch  vessel 

responded  like  the  real  thing. 

The  recruiter’s  first  step  was  to  draw 
accurate  plans  of  Long  Beach  from 
which  to  build  his  model.  That  part 
" alone  took  a month,  because  he  had  to 
piece  together  the  cruiser’s  dimensions 
from  a variety  of  photographs.  The 
Navy  Department,  obviously,  doesn’t 
release  official  blueprints  of  nuclear- 
powered  warships. 

Once  his  plans  were  ready.  Perry 


commenced  building  a one-piece  fiber- 
glass hull  and  a superstructure  made  of 
sheet  plastic.  “Some  purists  probably 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  building  such  a 
model  from  fiberglass  and  plastics,’’ 
Perry  said,  “but  I don’t  feel  I need  to 
apologize.’’ 

Wood  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
material  for  most  shipmodelers  and 
some  might  feel  Perry  was  going 
against  tradition  by  using  other 
materials.  But  he  feels  it  doesn’t  matter 
whether  a model  of  a steel-hulled  ship 
is  built  from  plastic,  fiberglass  or 
wood — all  of  them  are  replacements 
for  the  real  thing. 

Several  features  of  the  model  cruiser 
operate  by  use  of  a single  12N9  wet-cell 
motorcycle  battery  as  a power  source; 
the  model  Long  Beach — equipped  with 
twin  screws — can  remain  under  way 
four  hours.  The  battery  also  drives  an 
eight-track  tape  player  (it  plays 
patriotic  marches),  a horn  (from  a 
Fiat)  and  motors  that  animate  the 
radar  scanners  and  weapon  systems. 

On  deck  are  rotating  replicas  of 


Talos,  Terrier  and  ASROC  missile 
launchers,  plus  two  gun  mounts  that 
also  elevate.  The  ASROC  launcher  has 
a special  feature:  One  of  the  cells  not 
only  elevates,  but  can  open  its  double 
doors  to  reveal  a miniature  torpedo. 

On  the  ship’s  upper  and  lower 
bridges.  Perry  has  installed  many 
details:  helm,  binnacle,  consoles,  sea 
chairs  and  six  crew  members.  Tiny 
tools  on  deck  were  fashioned  from  bits 
of  wire  and  slivers  of  plastic;  the  an- 
chor chain  came  from  a piece  of  cos- 
tume jewelry. 

Despite  the  painstaking  detail  work. 
Perry  obviously  loves  his  hobby.  Other 
scale  models  include  the  tug  Dixie 
Moran,  German  battle  cruiser  Scharn- 
horst,  and  the  ill-fated  British  luxury 
liner  Titanic.  His  hobby  has  also  fit  in- 
to recruiting  work  quite  handily. 

“As  an  active-duty  recruiter,’’  Perry 
said,  “I’ve  found  that  large  ship 
models  can  be  an  almost  indispensable 
tool  for  introducing  the  public  to 
modern  warships  and  their  related 
systems.’’ 
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Japanese  Sailor 


ilother 
Way 
of  Life 


Japan  is  a nation  of  islands  and  the 
surrounding  sea  is  an  integral  part  of 
its  rich  culture.  Culture  often  has  a 
bearing  on  why  many  men  of  Japan 
choose  the  life  of  the  sea,  but  for 
Hidetaka  Imanishi  of  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  it  was 
something  else.  He  saw  a submarine. 

“When  I was  a sixth  grader  on  a 
tour,  I was  awestruck  by  the  sight  of  a 
submarine.  It  intrigued  me  to  the  point 
of  becoming  a sailor  when  I grew  up.” 

The  27-year-old  native  of  Kasumi- 
cho,  a small  west  coast  city  on  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  is  a petty  officer  third 
class — roughly  equivalent  to  a U.S. 
Navy  E-5. 

“In  nine  years.  I’ve  been  aboard  two 
destroyers  for  a total  of  five  years 
followed  by  a year  of  shore  duty.  The 
past  three  years  I’ve  been  aboard  JDS 
(Japanese  Defense  Ship)  Teshio  (DE 
222),”  said  Imanishi.  JDS  Teshio  is  a 
destroyer  escort  assigned  to  the 
Yokosuka  district  coastal  patrol. 


Teshio  is  a small  ship  with  a crew  of 
135  men.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
Chikugo-c\?iSS  of  destroyer  escorts,  the 
smallest  warships  in  the  world  to  have 
antisubmarine  rocket  armament 
aboard. 

The  Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense 
Force  doesn’t  have  ratings,  but  if  it 
did,  Imanishi  might  well  be  a signal- 
man, quartermaster  and  ship’s  bugler 
all  wrapped  into  one.  His  job  aboard 
Teshio  includes  using  flashing  light, 
flag  signals,  map  navigation,  chart  cor- 
rections and  duty  as  lookout  and 
helmsman.  In  addition,  he  plays  the 
bugle  for  reveille,  parades  and 
ceremonies.  His  military  duties  are 
bridge  watch  and  division  police  petty 
officer,  ensuring  berthing  spaces  are 
clean. 

Imanishi  enjoys  life  aboard  a small 
ship,  probably  because  it’s  not  much 
different  from  the  crowded  at- 
mosphere at  home.  He’s  the  youngest 
of  eight  children. 


“Due  to  the  ship’s  size,  operating  in 
high  seas  is  not  an  easy  life,  but  the 
pleasure  and  experience  that  cruises 
and  port  visits  offer  make  up  for  the 
hard  times  at  sea,”  Imanishi  said.  “I 
like  to  spend  my  liberty  playing  base- 
ball, sightseeing  and  drinking  some 
sake  and  beer,”  he  adds.  Cultures  may 
differ  but  all  sailors  are  alike  in  many  I 
ways.  I 

Although  work  aboard  a Japanese  I 
or  American  ship  is  basically  the  same, 
distinct  cultural  differences  are  seen  I 
after  working  hours.  Like  American  I 
sailors,  at  the  end  of  a work  day,  Im-  ; 
anishi  and  his  shipmates  sit  down  for  | 
supper  in  the  ship’s  galley,  watching 
the  evening  news  or  sports  programs 
on  television.  But  instead  of  a Western 
meal  of  meat  and  potatoes,  a meal  of 
Ika-no-sashimi  (raw  squid),  broiled 
halibut,  rice,  shredded  dikon  (white 
radish),  salad,  soup  and,  of  course, 
green  tea  is  typical. 

After  chow  it’s  time  to  soak  those 
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tired  bones  in  a hot  tub — not  a normal 
shipboard  activity  in  most  navies. 
Aboard  the  Teshio  is  a large  stainless 
steel  bathtub  filled  with  almost  un- 
bearably hot  water  in  which  crew 
members  relax. 

The  bath  is  for  soaking  only.  One 
lathers  up  and  rinses  off  in  the  shower 
first,  then  it’s  into  the  tub.  In  a few 
minutes  the  heat  relaxes  tense  muscles 
and  calms  nerves  after  the  day’s  ac- 
tivities. 

Following  his  bath,  Imanishi  might 
play  contract  bridge  or  Go  and  Shogi — 
board  games  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
origin — with  his  shipmates.  He  often 
works  on  his  pet  project — building 
pagodas  with  toothpicks  and  match- 
sticks. 

Imanishi  has  constructed  four  such 
pagodas.  “It  takes  me  about  250  hours 
to  build  a 2-foot  model,’’  he  said.  The 
finished  product  bears  an  uncanny 
resemblance  in  scale  and  structural 
detail  to  full-size  pagodas. 

Another  cultural  aspect  aboard  ship 
is  the  Japanese  work  philosophy.  It’s 
customary  for  a Japanese  person  to 
work  at  one  job  his  entire  life,  and  Im- 
anishi is  no  different.  “I  want  to  be  a 


sailor  in  the  JMSDF  until  the  age  limit. 
My  career  goal  is  to  make  chief  petty 
officer,’’  he  said.  The  age  limit  for 
enlisted  people  is  50  and  at  that  point 
Imanishi  would  have  32  years  active 
service. 

Chief  petty  officer  may  not  sound 
like  a difficult  goal  for  a 32-year 
career,  but  advancement  in  the  JMSDF 
is  far  from  automatic.  To  become  a 
CPO  one  must  be  the  most  senior  first 
class  petty  officer  in  the  division. 

A recruit’s  contract  in  the  JMSDF  is 
for  three  years.  After  the  initial  three 
years,  a re-enlistment  bonus  may  be  of- 
fered. Once  advanced  to  petty  officer 
third  class,  no  monetary  incentives  are 
offered  for  re-enlistments.  Along  with 
many  other  requirements,  time  in  serv- 
ice for  advancement  in  the  JMSDF  is 


On  or  off  the  job,  P03  Hidetaka  Imanishi 
gives  his  total  attention  to  the  situation  at 
hand. 


about  14  years  to  petty  officer  first 
class,  roughly  the  equivalent  of  an  E-7 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  But  Imanishi  is  un- 
daunted; he  loves  his  country  and  the 
sea. 

As  long  as  nations  like  Japan  depend 
on  the  ocean  for  supplies  and  re- 
sources, men  like  Hidetaka  Imanishi 
will  continue  to  go  to  sea,  taking  their 
rich  cultures  with  them. 

— Story  and  photos  by  PH3  Lon  Lauber 


Currents 


Summer  Khaki 
Uniform  Returns  for 
Officers  and  CPOs 


Effective  last  month,  the  summer  khaki  uniform  is  authorized  for 
wear  as  uniform-of-the-day  for  officers  and  CPOs.  In  a recent  change 
to  the  Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  summer  khakis  were  reintroduced  as 
a service  uniform,  to  include  ribbons.  It  may  be  worn  for  liberty, 
watchstanding  or  other  functions  when  the  uniform-of-the-day  is  re- 
quired. The  service  khaki  shirt  and  trousers,  and  skirt  version  for 
women,  shall  be  of  the  same  fabric  and  clearly  distinguishable  in  quali- 
ty and  appearance  from  the  fabric  used  in  the  working  khaki  uniform. 
In  addition,  the  uniform  update  establishes  procedures  to  be  used  by 
local  prescribing  commanders,  clarifies  the  definition  of  uniform 
categories  and  provides  guidance  for  travel  in  uniform.  More  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  NAVOP  26/81. 


Sea  Duty 

Extensions 

Encouraged 


An  increasing  number  of  people  are  opting  to  extend  on  sea  duty  to 
take  advantage  of  enhanced  sea  pay  and  sea  pay  premium.  Individuals 
who  elect  to  remain  at  sea  beyond  their  projected  rotation  dates  may  be 
considered  for  extension  if  recommended  by  their  commanding  officer. 
While  requests  should  be  received  at  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand at  least  six  months  prior  to  PRD,  requests  are  encouraged  from 
those  who  currently  have  less  than  six  months  until  their  PRD.  These 
will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  The  sea  pay  premium  of  $100 
per  month  begins  with  the  member’s  37th  consecutive  month  of  sea  du- 
ty. One-year  sea  extensions  will  be  given  sailors  receiving  favorable 
command  endorsements;  two-year  extensions  will  be  required  if  a home 
port  change  or  additional  training  is  required.  More  information  may 
be  obtained  in  NAVOP  24/81. 


Navy  Highlight 


Quick  thinking  by  a Patrol  Squadron  93  (VP-93)  Naval  Reservist 
averted  a possible  tragedy  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  recently.  ADI  Henry 
Wright  was  dining  at  a Bay  City  restaurant  when  a woman  at  a nearby 
table  collapsed  suddenly.  Moving  quickly  to  assist  the  unconscious 
woman,  Wright  applied  first  aid  techniques  he  learned  in  the  Navy. 
While  waiting  for  Bay  City  paramedics  to  arrive,  Wright  administered 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  At  the  same  time,  he  learned  from  the 
woman’s  husband  that  she  was  a diabetic  and  had  a history  of  heart 
problems.  Wright  relayed  this  background  information  to  arriving 
emergency  medical  personnel  who  transported  the  woman  to  a Bay  City 
hospital.  She  later  responded  favorably  to  treatment.  Bay  City  para- 
medics credit  Wright’s  training  and  quick  response  to  a critical  medical 
problem  with  saving  the  woman’s  life.  Wright  has  been  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  11  years  and  has  been  with  VP-93,  NAF  Detroit,  for  the 
past  five  years. 
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Business  Leader 


You  might  not  immediately  consider  the  guy  who  runs  the  local  garage 
or  automotive  fix-it  shop  as  the  community’s  industrial  leader  of  the 
year.  When  he’s  Navy  Captain  Joseph  J.  Walter,  and  he  runs  the  big- 
gest garage  in  Pensacola — for  Navy  jets  and  helicopters — you  begin  to 
take  a second  look.  The  47-year-old  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Air  Rework  Facility  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  was  honored  recently  by  being 
named  one  of  the  city’s  business  leaders  of  the  year.  Through  the  many 
industrial  improvement  programs  he  has  inspired  at  the  NARF,  82  per- 
cent of  its  aircraft  being  returned  to  the  fleet  on  time.  Before  his  ar- 
rival, only  6 percent  came  out  of  the  NARF  on  time,  and  the  Navy  was 
considering  farming  out  the  repair  work  to  private  contractors  as  an 
alternative.  By  using  the  innovative  work  techniques  and  time-saving 
methods  endorsed  by  Walter,  NARF  personnel  were  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  engineering  time  spent  on  each  A-4  Skyhawk.  Under  his 
leadership,  they  managed  a shorter  turn-around  time  for  each  aircraft 
back  to  the  fleet. 


A Good  Example 


Ensign  Brenda  Robinson  is  not  only  one  of  the  few  women  to  have 
made  inroads  into  what  had  previously  been  a male-dominated  military 
field,  but  she  also  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  black  female 
pilot  in  the  Navy.  “All  I ever  wanted  to  do  was  fly,’’  said  the  24-year- 
old  ensign  of  North  Wales,  Pa.,  who  graduated  from  Dowling  College, 
Oakdale,  N.  Y.,  where  she  majored  in  aeronautics.  “I  was  one  of  only 
five  women  at  Dowling  pursuing  a degree  in  aeronautics,’’  she  said. 

“By  the  time  I graduated,  I had  flown  solo  and  earned  my  private 
pilot’s  license.’’  It  wasn’t  until  her  senior  year  in  college  that  she 
thought  about  flying  military  aircraft.  “I  was  told  I would  have  to 
spend  two  years  in  the  Air  Force  before  I could  get  into  flight  school. 
The  Navy  said  if  I was  tough  enough  to  get  through  its  flight  school,  I 
could  fly  with  them.  The  Navy  issued  a challenge  that  appealed  to  me.’’ 
She  subsequently  joined  in  November  1978  and  began  Aviation  Officer 
Candidate  School  in  Pensacola  shortly  thereafter.  “The  first  week  was 
miserable,’’  recalled  Robinson.  “I  had  asked  myself  what  I was  doing 
there.’’  After  completing  the  16-week  course,  she  received  her  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  and  went  on  to  primary  flight  training  at  Whiting 
Field,  Fla.,  and  to  advanced  flight  training  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
She  was  then  awarded  the  wings  of  a naval  aviator  and  was  fly  multi- 
engine,  propeller-driven  aircraft.  Assigned  to  fleet  Logistics  Support 
Squadron  40,  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  flies  the  C-IA  Trader  aircraft.  The  en- 
sign doesn’t  enjoy  being  in  the  limelight,  but  would  rather  be  left 
alone  to  “get  the  job  done,’’  as  she  puts  it.  “I  knew  I was  doing 
something  unique  and  I realized  I would  be  a pioneer,’’  said  the  of- 
ficer. “I  also  knew  I would  serve  as  an  example.  I hope  other  people 
will  realize  they,  too,  can  do  what  I’ve  done.’’ 
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HS-8 


Proud 

Professionals 


They  claim  to  be  the  most  out- 
standing squadron  in  the  Navy.  They 
say  that  no  matter  who’s  in  the  group 
or  where  they  travel,  their  effectiveness 
comes  through  as  a team.  There’s  no 
doubt  about  their  credentials;  they 
have  a lot  to  back  up  their  claim. 

• They  won  the  Thach  Trophy  for 
their  outstanding  ASW  role  aboard 
USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63)  in  1979. 

• They  won  the  Isbell  Trophy  for 
excellence  in  air  antisubmarine  warfare 
in  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  1979. 

• They  won  the  Battle  “E”  for  their 
performance  from  Jan.  1,  1979,  to 
June  30,  1980. 

But  the  pride  they  feel  as  members  of 
Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron 


Eight  (HS-8)  shows  up  not  so  much  in 
displaying  trophies  or  pointing  to 
public  recognition.  It  shows  up  more  in 
their  attitudes  toward  one  another  and 
the  feelings  they  have  about  belonging 
to  a U.S.  Navy  helicopter  squadron. 

Proud  men,  HS-8  squadron  mem- 
bers have  set  high  individual  standards 
for  themselves  and,  more  than  most 
people,  they  let  it  be  known  they  have  a 
high  regard  for  each  other’s  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  squadron  is  great.  I spend  as 
much  time  in  collateral  duty  jobs  as  I 
do  flying.  We  don 't  sit  around  waiting 
to  fly.  Everyone  has  other  jobs. 

— Lt.j.g.  Paul  J.  Vonhoene 


I've  had  many  rewarding  experiences 
in  the  Navy;  this  squadron  is  one  of  the 
best.  — Cmdr.  Scott  Walker 

Our  maintenance  people  are  really 
good.  We  could  be  aboard  a carrier  in 
72  hours.  We  just  have  to  pack  our 
bags  and  go. 

— AW2  George  H.  Spence 

From  May  1979  to  February  1980, 
they  were  aboard  the  carrier  USS  Kitty 
Hawk  for  a WestPac  deployment  that 
was  extra  long.  It  had  been  extended 
two  months  and  the  men  felt  the  strain. 
So  did  their  families. 

Deployments  are  tough  on  families. 
When  I'm  here,  my  wife  and  I do 
things  together.  Then  I go — all  the 
decisions  are  hers.  Then  I come  back 
and  we  get  back  into  sharing.  You 've 
got  to  have  a strong  marriage  to  get 
over  the  transitions. 

— Cmdr.  Robert  Parkinson 

There  aren't  many  problems  when 
the  squadron  is  home.  But  the  day  the 
husbands  go  over  the  horizon,  prob- 
lems pop  up  all  over.  There  are  sick 
children,  emergencies,  no  relatives  to 


Left:  Aircraft  performance  is  a top  priority, 
and  HS-8  men  take  great  pride  in  their  aircraft. 
Right:  A Sea  King  (SH-3H)  of  HS-8  gets  a last 
minute  check. 
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fall  back  on,  and  the  ever-present 
loneliness.  But  that's  where  the  om- 
budsman and  wives'  network  help. 

— Patty  Parkinson 

The  flight  deck  is  a tough  place.  At 
night  it's  the  most  bizarre  thing  you 've 
ever  seen.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
it's  dangerous  out  there. 

— AN  John  J.  Kilduf 

The  men  of  HS-8  know  well  the  old 
deployment  routine,  its  dangers  and 
the  problems  of  long  separations  from 
their  families.  Tough  as  this  life  is, 
though,  they  are  Navy  people.  Their 
attitude  is  one  of  “Well,  this  is  the  life 
I chose.” 

Many  of  them,  committed  to  their 
Navy  careers,  will  go  on  deployments 
again  and  again  because  they  believe 


that  the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad. 
Their  families  understand. 

/ liked  the  Navy  from  the  first  day  I 
enlisted — and  my  family  understands 
my  job.  Besides,  if  I tried  to  leave  it,  / 
think  my  family  would  disown  me.  My 
wife  and  children  are  the  most  patriotic 
people  / know. 

— Cmdr.  Scott  Walker 

There  are  a lot  of  things  you  can  do 
in  the  Navy  that  you  can 't  do  anywhere 
else.  I've  been  to  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  all  over.  Of  course,  fly- 
ing is  the  main  attraction  for  me. 

— Lt.j.g.  Steve  D.  Miller 

For  the  present,  the  squadron  is  at  its 

Cmdr.  Robert  Parkinson,  former  CO  of  HS-8. 


home  station  of  North  Island  in  San 
Diego  Bay— 156  men  and  their  six 
Sikorsky  all-weather  Sea  King  (SH-3H) 
helicopters.  They’re  a total  team  whose 
lives  are  tied  to  the  helicopters  and, 
often,  it’s  a waiting  game. 

For  every  hour  the  plane  is  in  the  air, 
there  are  27  hours  of  support  time  on 
the  ground.  That  means  there’s  much 
to  be  done:  routine  maintenance, 
ground  training,  standardizing  pro- 
cedures, making  sure  everyone  is  up  to 
date  in  qualifications.  They  all  work 
together  to  get  the  job  done,  minis- 
tering to  the  birds,  readying  them  for 
whatever  mission  the  squadron  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  In  San  Diego, 
though,  there’s  also  time  for  personal 
leave. 

The  squadron’s  organization  is 
similar  to  that  of  a ship  with  a com- 


manding officer,  executive  officer, 
department  heads,  division  officers, 
etc.  In  HS-8,  four  departments  run  the 
show:  safety,  operations,  maintenance 
and  administration. 

Operations  basically  is  in  charge  of 
the  squadron  so  far  as  training  and 
qualifications  go.  All  of  the  men  in 
operations  have  a crew  spot  on  a 
helicopter  in  addition  to  their  collateral 
administrative  duty.  Commander  Scott 
Walker,  for  example,  has  been  oper- 
ations officer,  maintenance  officer,  ad- 
ministration officer  and  executive  of- 
ficer. He  recently  took  over  command 
of  the  squadron  from  Commander 
Robert  Parkinson.  Lieutenant  Junior 
Grade  Paul  J.  Vonhoene,  who  got  his 
wings  in  June  1979  and  joined  HS-8  in 
the  Philippines  when  the  squadron  was 
deployed,  is  outgoing  materials  control 


officer  and  also  incoming  line  division 
officer. 

We  all  have  two  or  three  different 
jobs  to  do. 

— AW2  George  A.  Spence 

In  addition  to  the  training  and 
maintenance  work,  the  people  pro- 
grams— personnel,  public  affairs, 
legal,  career  counseling — still  carry  on. 

Career  counseling  takes  high  priority 
in  the  squadron  and  it  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  Chief  Aviation  Ordnance- 
man  David  H.  Smith  shines.  A former 
Marine  sergeant  who  once  had  his  own 
platoon.  Smith  is  now  an  HS-8 — and  a 
Navy — booster.  Serious  and  intensely 
proud  of  his  group,  he  does  his  best  to 
help  make  everyone’s  tour  a good  one. 

What  we  try  to  stress  in  this  com- 
mand is  that  you 've  got  two  ways  to  go 
with  a decision.  You  can  make  it  a 
good  one  or  a bad  one.  I think  you  'll 
find  that  most  guys  who  get  out  en- 
joyed their  tour.  Most  of  them  feel 
good  about  what  they  have  done. 

— AOC  David  H.  Smith 

The  average  age  of  enlisted  men  in 
the  squadron  is  21.  They  come  into  the 
group  and  are  immediately  pushed  into 
a fast  learning  situation.  Their  training 
is  constant  and  they  assume  respon- 
sibility without  wasting  any  time.  They 
depend  upon  and  trust  each  other’s 
judgment. 

When  there's  a hard  down  gripe 
(need  for  repair),  the  maintenance  peo- 
ple get  it  fixed  right  away.  We  don't 
have  any  problems  there. 

—AOC  David  H.  Smith 

In  the  hangar,  around  the  planes,  the 
maintenance  people  work  on  the  birds 
and  talk  about  pay,  advancement,  edu- 
cation. They  speak  freely  about  their 
jobs — what  they  like  and  what  they 
don’t  like.  Some  feel  things  will  be  bet- 
ter if  they  get  out.  Some  found  things 

Working  together  at  all  stages  of  ground 
maintenance  and  in  takeoff  procedures  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  HS-8  success  story. 
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weren’t  better  and  so  came  back  in. 
Most  admit  that  if  you  want  a good 
career  in  the  Navy  you  can  have  it. 

The  road  ahead  looks  good  and 
there  are  good  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  advancement  in  the  Navy. 

— AW2  Dennis  Z.  Gai 

If  you  want  to  go  somewhere  in  a 
career,  the  Navy's  the  place  to  be. 

— AW3  James  H.  Wilson 

Still,  some  of  the  men,  despite  their 
current  commitment  to  the  squadron, 
don’t  consider  the  Navy  their  career. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones  don’t  yet 
know  what  to  expect  of  the  Navy  or  of 
themselves.  They’re  still  searching  for 
a niche  in  life  and  they  feel  the  Navy 
was  a good  place  to  start. 

Apart  from  the  hangar,  in  a non- 
descript little  building  at  the  end  of  the 
ramp  area,  the  plane  captains  talk 
about  some  of  the  same  things. 


Waiting  for  another  helicopter  to  get 
ready  for  liftoff,  or  to  bring  one  down, 
they  while  away  their  time.  Here,  also, 
they  sit  and  air  their  own  personal 
gripes  about  their  jobs  in  the  squadron 
and  the  Navy  as  a whole.  They’re 
young,  mostly  single,  most  on  their 
first  enlistment  and  most  of  them  still  a 
long  way  from  having  to  make  “the” 
decision.  Some  say  they’re  planning  to 
get  out  of  the  Navy. 

But  who  knows?  There’s  always  that 
little  bit  of  hesitancy.  And,  too,  there’s 
that  little  bit  of  noncommitment  either 
way  when  the  decision  to  stay  or  go  is 
still  three  years  away. 

There’s  no  sense  of  noncommit- 
ment, however,  when  the  plane  cap- 
tains are  about  their  business.  Out  on 
the  ramp,  the  yellow  helmets  are 
definitely  in  charge.  With  calm  as- 

In  the  hangar  (below)  the  hard  gripes  are 
resolved  by  the  maintenance  crew;  on  the 
ramp,  the  plane  captain  (right)  takes  over. 


Meanwhile,  the  four-man  helicopter 
crews  (helicopter  aircraft  commander, 
copilot,  sonar  operator  and  assistant 
sonar  operator/SAR  swimmer)  con- 
stantly train  and  practice  against  the 
time  they’ll  be  called  on  a search  and 
rescue  mission  or  for  the  next  inevi- 
table deployment. 


Our  job  is  antisubmarine  warfare. 
IVe  go  out  from  our  carrier  and  search 
for  enemy  submarines.  In  wartime, 
we  'd  find  the  enemy  sub,  attack  it  and 
put  it  out  of  commission.  Now,  during 
this  part  of  our  employment  cycle,  our 
planes  are  in  maintenance,  our  people 
are  in  training,  getting  ready  for  the 
next  deployment.  When  our  carrier 
goes  to  sea,  our  helicopters  will  be  on 
it.  — Cmdr.  Robert  Parkinson 


And  so,  they  train  in  bright  sunlight 
and  cold  darkness,  at  dawn  and  at 
sunset  when  shadows  make  it  difficult 
to  see  things  in  their  right  perspective. 


Cmdr.  Scott  Walker  (right)  talks  with  squadron 
members. 


surance,  they  vouch  for  the  plane’s 
safety  in  flight— no  pilot  dares  lift  off 
until  he  gets  the  go-ahead  from  the 
plane  captain. 

Often,  nonrated  men  just  checking 
into  a squadron  become  plane  captains 
in  a short  time.  It’s  a good  intro- 
duction into  the  squadron  because  it 
familiarizes  the  newcomer  with  the  air- 
craft right  away.  And  it  puts  him  in,  a 
position  of  heavy  responsibility.  Once 
he  has  learned  his  job,  he’s  assigned  a 
plane. 

Then  he  takes  over.  He  inspects  the 
helicopter,  looking  for  gripes.  His  is  a 
total  responsibility — even  when  it 
comes  to  cleaning  the  aircraft.  Some  go 
the  extra  step  of  putting  their  names  on 
the  side  of  the  plane. 

But  even  so,  the  young  men  some- 
times get  bored  because  there  often 
isn’t  enough  to  do.  One  plane  captain 
said  it’s  hard  to  adjust  when  the 
squadron  comes  back  from  a cruise 
where  it’s  12  hours  on  and  12  hours  off 
“and  not  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world.’’ 


They  train  at  night,  to  sharpen  their  in- 
strument skills  at  taking  off  from  and 
landing  on  ships  in  the  dark.  Not 
knowing  what  they  might  encounter  on 
a mission,  the  pilots  put  themselves  in- 
to imaginary  dangerous  positions. 
What  if  we  hit  a heavy  cloud  bank? 
What  if  an  engine  fails?  What  if  the 
wind  gusts  too  strong? 

Like  the  other  pilots  in  HS-8, 
26-year-old  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
C.M.  McCarthy  asks  himself  these 
questions  during  his  training  flights. 
An  Annapolis  graduate,  he  came  to 
North  Island  in  August  1979 — and  he 
hasn’t  been  sorry.  His  first  helo  mis- 


sion was  transferring  a patient  from  a 
ship  at  sea  to  a naval  hospital. 

Having  fun  and  trying  to  do  a good 
job  as  an  officer,  McCarthy  considers 
himself  fortunate  to  have  started  with 
HS-8  (“It’s  a really  good  squadron.’’). 
Single,  he  lives  in  an  apartment,  does  a 
lot  of  cooking  and  gets  together  social- 
ly with  other  people  from  the  squad- 
ron. Right  now,  he  plans  to  make  the 
Navy  his  career. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  being  a 
helo  pilot  is  helping  people.  There's  a 
lot  more  to  life  than  money. 

— Lt.j.g.  C.M.  McCarthy 
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For  McCarthy  and  the  other  HS-8 
pilots,  training  has  but  one  purpose: 
being  alert  to  find  the  enemy  sub- 
marines— . . make  sure  we  spot  him 
before  he  spots  us.” 

Sometimes,  when  they’re  not  on  a 
mission  or  training  for  one,  especially 
when  their  sense  of  fun  and  camarad- 
erie is  high,  these  men  are  almost  like 
people  on  a movie  screen.  You  can  im- 
agine the  scene  when  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Sam  Taylor  regaled  his  15th 
high  school  reunion  buddies  with 
stories  about  his  derring-do.  And  you 
somehow  expect  that  any  minute  one 


of  them  will  wind  a white  scarf  around 
his  neck  and  pull  goggles  down  over  his 
eyes. 

That  devil-may-care  attitude  can  be 
misleading.  These  men  are  experienced 
and  highly  trained— they  know  what 
they’re  about.  They  also  know  that  the 
Navy  depends  on  them  to  do  a good 
job,  to  search  for  foreign  submarines, 
to  evacuate  the  wounded,  to  rescue  the 
lost  fisherman.  You  can  bet  they  know 
what  they’re  about— they’re  Navy  heli- 
copter men. 

— Story  by  Joanne  E.  Dumene 
—Photos  by  PH2  Mike  Lynch 


As  this  issue  of  All  Hands  went 
to  press,  we  learned  that  20 
enlisted  men  and  two  officers  of 
HS-8  have  requested  extensions 
so  that  they  could  make  the  next 
cruise  when  USS  Constellation 
(CV  64)  deploys  this  fall.  All  of 
the  22  were  on  the  last  deploy- 
ment with  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk 
(CV  63);  some  of  them  were  on 
the  deployment  before  that.  As 
we  said  in  the  story,  they  go  out 
again  and  again. 


Flying 
low  ’n  slow 


Whether  an  aviation  candidate 
desires  to  become  a helicopter,  fixed- 
wing  or  strike  Get)  pilot  doesn’t  matter 
at  the  onset  of  a flying  career.  Naval 
aviation  students  begin  flight  school  by 
attending  18  weeks  of  primary  training 
at  either  Training  Air  Wing  Five,  NAS, 
Milton,  Fla.,  or  TraWing  Four,  NAS, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Primary  training  is  exclusively  fixed- 
wing  with  plenty  of  academic,  hands- 
on  and  also  simulated  flying — winging 
by  day,  by  night  and  in  instrument  con- 
ditions. 

It’s  during  the  latter  phase  of 
primary  that  the  candidates  are 
selected  for  further  rotary,  multi- 
engine  or  strike  training.  If  chosen  for 
rotary,  they  will  continue  in  the  inter- 
mediate phase  for  another  five  weeks 
of  helicopter  indoctrination  where 
skills  are  found,  developed  and  re- 
fined. 

Then  it’s  on  to  Helicopter  Training 
Squadron  Eight  (HT-8)  where  they  are 


introduced  to  different  methods  of 
using  those  skills.  Then  to  HT-18  and 
the  advanced  helicopter  course  where 
more  skills  are  learned  such  as  air  tac- 
tics and  shipboard  environment.  Here 
their  first  shipboard  landings  take 
place. 

Only  after  some  16  to  18  months  of 
book  work  and  practical  application 
do  they  receive  their  wings  as  naval 
aviators.  With  250  hours  of  flight  time, 
they  are  designated  rotary-wing  pilots. 

Though  their  jet  counterparts  fly 
faster  and  higher,  helicopter  pilots  fly 
through  the  skies  at  a slower,  lower 
and  sometimes  more  leisurely  pace. 

Their  reasons  for  becoming  chopper 
pilots  differ  from  those  of  jet  pilots. 

“Flying  high  and  fast  never  appealed 
to  me,”  said  a 13-year  helicopter 
veteran.  “Aside  from  that  I liked  the 
idea  of  the  use  of  helicopters  in  search 
and  rescue.  It  sounded  more  exciting 
than  just  flying  straight  and  level.” 

“Helo  missions  are  longer,”  said 


another.  “You  may  spend  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  air  but  a jet  mission  will 
peak  at  one  and  one-half  hours.” 

And  in  the  Navy  those  missions 
range  from  antisubmarine  warfare 
operations  and  logistics  to  combat  sup- 
port, mine  warfare  and  SAR  missions. 

While  flying  slow  and  low  is  con- 
sidered just  one  of  the  boons  among 
helicopter  pilots,  it’s  the  greater  variety 
of  duty  which  attracts  these  people. 
One,  for  instance,  is  the  ASW  heli- 
copter pilot  who  finds  a real  challenge 
in  searching  for  submarines. 

“A  strike  pilot  sees  his  target  most 
of  the  time,”  said  one  ASW  helicopter 
man,  “but  I usually  don’t  see  mine. 
There’s  a great  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment in  finding  something  below  in  the 
ocean’s  depths.  I’m  not  just  flying,  I’m 
totally  involved.” 

Multi-purpose  best  describes  the 
helicopter.  It  can  land  almost  any- 
where; it  doesn’t  require  thousands  of 
feet  of  runway.  It  can  hover  and  make 
90  degree  turns  and  back  up  in  mid- 
flight. It  can  pop  up  from  the  cover  of 
trees  or  mountains,  lay  down  a field  of 
fire,  effect  a rescue  and  move  out  as 
quickly  as  it  moved  in. 

Sacrificing  speed  and  altitude  is  no 
real  drawback.  It’s  variety,  involve- 
ment and  weaving  through  the  air  by 
the  seat  of  one’s  pants.  That’s  the  dif- 
ference to  helicopter  pilots. 

To  them,  slapping  through  the  skies, 
low  ’n  slow  is  the  only  way  to  go. 
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Apply  Navy  Recruiting  Station 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Navy,  most 
recruits  came  from  the  great  seaports 
of  the  East:  Gloucester  and  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Charleston,  S.C.  and 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Men  born  in  those 
towns  were  of  the  sea  and  they  eagerly 
answered  the  call  of  the  Navy’s  first 
recruiting  poster,  “Great  Encourage- 
ment for  Seamen.” 

Through  the  19th  century,  the  Navy 
continued  to  do  most  of  its  recruiting 
in  sea  towns  although  some  changes  in 
the  Navy’s  make-up  began  with  the 
Naval  Appropriations  Bill  of  Aug.  5, 

1 882.  The  bill  called  for  a Navy  of  steel 
ships  powered  by  steam  and  electric 
plants.  Many  men  would  be  needed  to 
man  the  new  ships. 

Most  of  the  men  recruited  then  were 
immigrants  who  usually  enlisted  direct- 
ly on  board  naval  ships.  Bluejackets 
already  in  the  service  were  Civil  War 
veterans;  there  wasn’t  an  immediate 
recruiting  problem. 

In  1895,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Hilary  A.  Herbert  rejected  a con- 
gressman’s suggestion  to  recruit  from 
the  interior  of  the  country.  He  said, 
“We’re  not  having  any  difficulty  in 
enlisting  upon  the  sea  coast  all  the  men 
and  boys  needed  for  the  Navy.” 

Two  years  later,  however,  the  Navy 
experimented  with  recruiting  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
Duluth,  Minn.  Although  the  effort  was 
successful,  the  Navy  continued  to  look 
to  the  coast  for  its  recruits.  By  1907, 
however,  the  picture  had  changed — 
recruits  were  coming  from  all  over  the 
country  at  the  Navy’s  expense.  From 
then  on  even  through  the  Vietnam  era 
(except  for  two  months  in  1918  when 
the  nation  was  gearing  up  for  war  with 
Germany),  the  Navy  was  made  up  of 
volunteers. 
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At  the  end  of  the  1960s,  however, 
the  Navy  was  predicting  a shortage  of 
volunteers.  The  mood  of  the  people 
was  anti-military,  a result  of  their  con- 
cern over  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
was  a time  when  opinions  were  clash- 
ing openly,  taken  to  the  streets  as  well 
as  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  In  one  in- 
stance, a Navy  recruiter  was  held 
prisoner  in  his  car  for  eight  hours  by  a 
howling  mob  of  college  students  op- 
posing the  draft.  In  New  York  City 
another  Navy  recruiter  was  shot  and 
killed  by  radicals  who,  paradoxically, 
were  protesting  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  war. 

And  this  was  the  time,  too,  when  the 
Navy  realized  its  recruiting  methods 
needed  to  be  changed.  Appealing  re- 
cruiting posters  wouldn’t  be  enough  to 
attract  the  people  the  Navy  needed; 
highly  trained  recruiters  and  profes- 
sional advertising  methods  needed  to 
be  developed. 

On  April  6,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  as  a 
field  activity  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. Rear  Admiral  William  M.A. 
Greene  took  over  the  new  command. 

“There  really  was  nothing  in  our 
history  to  prepare  us,’’  said  Admiral 
Greene,  now  retired.  “At  no  time  in 
our  past  had  the  Navy  required  the 
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numbers,  the  variety  or  the  specialized 
abilities  of  the  people  needed  by 
today’s  modern  global  fleet.  And  the 
law  said  they  must  volunteer.’’ 

Thus,  members  of  the  new  command 
were  forced  to  train  themselves  as  they 
wrote  their  own  history  and  changed 
the  way  the  Navy  was  getting  its  mes- 
sage to  the  public. 

Tom  Hall,  head  of  the  Marketing 
Communications  Branch  at  Navy  Re- 


cruiting headquarters,  was  advertising 
director  of  recruiting  for  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  at  the  time.  “The  new 
rules  called  for  a much  more  aggressive 
approach.  The  gray  flannel  suits  of 
Madison  Avenue  began  working  the 
Navy  way  of  life  into  full  color,  prime 
time  television,  radio  and  the  print 
media.’’ 

To  fulfill  this  requirement,  there 
came  a new  breed  of  recruiter  with 
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special  recruiting  aids  and  a back- 
ground of  training  in  communication 
techniques.  Schools  were  set  up  in 
Florida  for  both  officer  and  enlisted 
recruiters,  and  a team  was  established 
to  audit  and  standardize  techniques  of 
recruiters  in  the  field. 

Today’s  Navy  Recruiting  Command 
is  composed  of  some  600  officers, 
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5,300  enlisted  people  and  500  civilian 
employees. 

In  1980  the  “Freeman  Plan,’’  a 
recruiter  incentive  program,  was 
adopted  as  a way  of  rewarding  re- 
cruiters individually  for  their  efforts.  A 
score  of  so  many  points  (indicating 
types  and  numbers  of  persons  re- 
cruited) over  12  consecutive  months 
now  equates  to  meritorious  advance- 
ments, Navy  Commendation  and 
Achievement  medals,  as  well  as  letters 
of  commendation  and  invitations  to  re- 
main on  recruiting  duty. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for  only  the 
third  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
all  volunteer  force,  the  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Command  met  its  One-Navy  en- 
listed recruiting  goal  of  99,299.  The 
command  also  attained  the  highest 
number  of  officer  accessions  since  the 
inception  of  the  all  volunteer  force. 
This  year’s  One-Navy  goal  is  106,238. 

As  the  Navy’s  manpower  require- 
ments continue  to  increase,  and  the 
recruitable  age  population  decreases, 
recruiting  becomes  an  even  greater 
challenge. 

But  Rear  Admiral  Floyd  H.  Miller, 
the  present  commander.  Naval  Re- 
cruiting Command,  believes  his  re- 
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cruiters  are  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  them  in  the  years  to 
come.  “My  recruiters  are  a super 
team,’’  he  said.  “They’re  aggressive 
and  hard-charging.  If  they  continue  to 
work  as  hard  and  as  smart  as  they  are 
now,  our  next  10  years  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful.’’ 

And  so,  gone  are  the  days  when  the 
ship’s  captain  did  his  own  recruiting  as 
was  done  to  crew  the  battleship 
Nebraska  in  1907.  Gone  are  the  high 
school  girls  in  middy  blouses  who 
helped  exhort  youths  into  signing  up, 
as  was  the  practice  in  the  early  months 
of  World  War  I.  And  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  Equipment  and  Repair 
isn’t  enlisting  14-year-olds  as  it  did 
back  in  1855. 

“There’s  a new  world  of  recruiting 
today,’’  said  Admiral  Miller.  “It’s  a 
system  of  pride,  principle  and  profes- 
sionalism resulting  from  205  years  of 
experience.  For  even  if  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command  is  only  a decade  old 
in  name,  it  still  uses  John  Paul  Jones’ 
appeal  to  youth  as  its  principle  ad- 
vertising motivation.’’ 


Sign  on  young  man  and  sail  with  me. 

The  stature  of  our  homeland  is  no  more 
than  the  measure  of  ourselves.  Our  job 
is  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning  for  all. 
To  this  solemn  purpose  we  call  on  the  young, 
the  brave,  the  strong  and  the  free. 

Heed  my  call.  Come  to  the  sea. 

Come  sail  with  me. 
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Visit  to  Belgium 


many,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium 
and  the  United  States.  They  were  in 
Ostende,  Belgium,  for  the  150th  an- 


niversary of  that  nation’s  independ- 
ence. 

All  the  ships  were  “dressed,”  with 
their  crews  manning  the  rail  in  dress 
uniforms.  Prince  Albert  of  Belgium 
reviewed  the  fleet  while  embarked  in 
the  Belgian  frigate  Wielingen,  followed 
by  four  Belgian  Navy  ships  of  the  royal 
squadron. 

“The  scene  was  impressive,”  said 
Commander  Paul  P.  Aquilino,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  USS  Vreeland 
(FF  1068).  “U.S.  ships  don’t  often 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  type  of  review.” 

Vreeland,  the  U.S.  participant  in  the 
naval  review,  was  assigned  while  mak- 
ing a routine  deployment  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“There  we  were,  manning  the  rail,” 
said  Boatswain’s  Mate  Second  Class 
David  E.  Crandall.  “As  the  prince’s 
ship  passed  we  were  given  the  order  to 
uncover  and  cheer  the  prince.  All 
together  we  yelled,  ‘Hip,  Hip,  Hip, 
Hooray!’  three  times — it  was  like  a 
movie.” 

Following  the  two-hour  review,  a 
reception  was  held  in  Ostende’s  Kur- 


The  scene  looked  like  a photograph 
out  of  a history  book.  Twenty-six  gray 
ships  from  navies  around  the  world 
were  at  anchor — ships  from  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 


Opposite  page:  Vreeland 's  American  flag 
frames  the  French  ship  De  Grasse  (D  612). 
Left:  Flanked  by  Belgian  navy  men,  Cmdr. 
Paul  P.  Aquilino,  Vreeland ’5  CO,  prepares  to 
lay  a wreath  at  the  sailor’s  monument  in  Ant- 


werp. 


Royal  Review 
for  Vreeland 
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saal  (Casino)  where  the  commanding  K.  Chambliss.  “It  is  an  ancient,  12th 
officers  of  the  various  ships  were  century  city,  completely  restored'.’’ 
presented  to  Prince  Albert.  “It  was  the  Visits  to  cathedrals,  art  galleries  and 
honor  of  a lifetime  to  meet  the  museums  in  Bruges  gave  the  photo- 
prince,’’ said  Aquilmo.  graphers  among  Cree/o^r/’s  crew  ample 

As  part  of  the  independence  anniver-  opportunities  to  hone  their  picture- 
sary.  Vreeland  also  participated  in  a taking  skills. 

three-day  port  visit  to  Antwerp.  The  The  city  of  Antwerp  with  its  14th 

crews  of  Vreeland  and  visiting  ships  century  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  and  the 

from  other  nations  were  guests  of  the  historic  town  hall,  was  a haven  for 

Belgian  navy  at  many  special  activities  sightseers. 

including  tours  to  Brussels,  Waterloo,  “Many  of  the  buildings  look  like 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  those  you  would  see  in  a fairy  tale 

“The  tour  to  Bruges  was  probably  book,’’  said  Chambliss, 
the  most  popular,’’  said  Electronics  The  Vreeland  crew  participated  in 
Warfare  Technician  Second  Class  Gary  ceremonies  of  a serious  nature  while  in 
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Antwerp.  A wreath  was  laid  at  the  j 
Sailors’  Monument  and  crew  members 
were  invited  to  attend  a special  ^ 
religious  service  to  honor  the  150th  an-  > 
niversary  of  the  nation’s  independence.  | 
Vreeland  was  accompanied  on  the  ■ 
Antwerp  port  visit  by  the  Italian  ship 
Carabiniere,  the  French  ship  De  Grasse 
and  the  Belgian  ship  Westhinder.  \ 

“We  had  a chance  to  get  to  know  ' 

Below  left:  BM2  David  E.  Crandall  and  EW2 
Gary  Chambliss  (l-r  in  center)  tour  the  Italian  I 
ship  Carabiniere.  Below:  A Belgian  dignitary  at  * 
a church  service.  Bottom:  The  modern  and  the 
ancient  add  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Ant-  ^ 
werp.  )| 
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navy  men  from  other  nations  for  the 
first  time,”  said  Chambliss.  ‘‘The 
frigate  Westhinder  is  impressive  and 
we  all  enjoyed  meeting  her  crew  and 
seeing  the  ship.” 

The  Antwerp  port  call  provided 
Vreeland  an  opportunity  to  host  the 
other  ships.  Local  people  also  were  in- 
vited to  tour  the  ships.  It  was  estimated 
that  more  than  6,000  people  visited  the 
U.S.  frigate  during  the  three-day  stay. 
Vreeland'  commanding  officer 
summed  up  both  the  port  call  and  the 
visit  by  the  Belgian  people.  ‘‘It  was 
great  for  both  the  visitors  and  the 
crew,”  said  Aquilino. 

And  indeed  it  was — a visit  long  re- 
membered by  Americans  and  Belgians, 
alike. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Ken  Duff 


Left:  American  sailors  get  a look  at  the  Belgian 
frigate  Westhinder.  Below:  Belgian  citizens  wait 
to  visit  Vreeland  shortly  after  its  arrival  in  Ant- 
werp. 


Jet  Pilot 


Getting  the 
Good  Things  ir 


Lucy  B.  Young  is  a woman  who 
believes  things  are  moving  so  fast 
nowadays  that  if  you  say  something 
can’t  be  done,  you’ll  get  run  over  by 
somebody  else  doing  it.  This  upbeat  at- 
titude on  life  in  general  and  flying  in 
particular  has  earned  the  26-year-old 
Navy  lieutenant  from  Roxbury,  Conn., 
a unique  career  in  naval  aviation. 

Young  is  a jet  pilot  assigned  to  Fleet 
Composite  Squadron  One  stationed  at 
NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii.  The 
squadron  provides  loyal  opposition  for 
Navy  ships  and  air  units  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  needing  to  hone  their  combat 
skills.  As  one  of  12  squadron  pilots. 
Young  spends  about  35  hours  each 
month  in  the  cockpit  of  an  A-4 
Sky  hawk  jet. 

“I  picked  the  Navy  because  of  the 
opportunities  it  offers  women,” 
Young  said.  ‘T  wanted  to  be  a naval 
officer  because  I knew  it  was  a good 
profession.” 

Young’s  flying  includes  towing 
aerial  targets  for  fleet  gunnery  exer- 
cises, launching  drone  aircraft  as 
missile  targets,  putting  other  pilots 
through  their  paces  in  air-to-air  com- 
bat practice  and  flying  aerial 
photography  missions.  ‘‘You  get  a lot 
of  satisfaction  because  you  know 
you’re  doing  some  good  for  the  guys 
aboard  ship,”  she  said. 

Young  graduated  in  1976  from  Pur- 
due University  where  she  was  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  She  entered  flight  training  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  following  Oc- 
tober. 


Young  was  the  14th  woman  to  com- 
plete Navy  flight  training.  She  was 
selected  to  transition  from  trainers  to 
jet  aircraft  and  was  sent  to  Kingsville, 
Texas,  in  late  1977  for  training. 

‘‘My  first  solo  in  an  A-4  jet  was 
anything  but  routine,”  Young  said.  ‘‘I 
started  rolling  down  the  runway  and 
the  cockpit  began  filling  with  blue 
smoke.  . . I never  saw  that  before.  I 
started  thinking  of  emergency  pro- 
cedures while  I was  whipping  down  the 
runway. 

‘‘The  engine  was  doing  fine  so  I 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  take  off.  It 
turned  out  that  they  had  just  serviced 
the  air  conditioning  and  A-4s  are 
notorious  for  oil  seeping  into  the 
system,  causing  blue  smoke  and  then 
clearing  up,”  she  said. 

Following  jet  training,  she  joined 
VC-1.  VC-1  was  the  first  unit  in 
Hawaii  to  get  a plane  in  the  air  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor — 
an  amphibious  biplane  painted  green 
and  orange  and  manned  by  two  very 
angry  sailors  toting  Springfield  rifles. 

But  there  have  been  a lot  of  changes 
since  1941.  Young  cites  the  fact  she’s 
one  of  two  women  pilots  in  VC-1.  In 
addition,  some  50  of  its  enlisted  per- 
sons are  Navy  women. 

The  40  female  flyers  in  the  Navy  are 
exempted  by  law  from  flying  combat 
missions,  but  Young  believes  circum- 
stances will  change  that.  ‘‘This  country 
has  never  needed  to  use  women  in  com- 
bat. Our  social  values  have  been 
against  it  and  many  people  still  feel 
that  way,”  she  said. 
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Adventure  attracted  Young  to  fly- 
ing. “It  seemed  a lot  more  exciting 
than  pushing  paper.  I like  the  outdoors 
and  traveling.  Flying  combines  every- 
thing I want  to  get  out  of  life,”  Young 
said. 

During  her  off-duty  hours,  she’s  a 
marathon  runner  and  plays  basketball 
to  keep  in  shape.  “I’m  also  working  on 
my  civilian  pilot  instructor’s  rating  at 
the  flying  club,’’  she  said.  “Flying  a 
light  plane  is  as  challenging  as  piloting 
a jet  in  many  ways.’’ 

Young  has  logged  about  1,000  flying 
hours,  mostly  in  the  A-4  Skyhawk. 
“They  say  that  the  time  between  500 
and  1,000  hours  is  the  most  dangerous 
for  a pilot,’’  she  said,  “because  you 
think  you  know  what  you’re  doing 
when  you  may  or  may  not.  By  the  time 
you’ve  logged  1,000  hours  you  can 
handle  a plane.’’ 

A transfer  to  NAS  Kingsville  is  in 
Young’s  immediate  future.  She  learned 
to  fly  jets  during  her  first  tour  at 
Kingsville;  this  time  she’ll  be  a jet  flight 
instructor  and  will  try  to  realize  one  of 
her  more  immediate  goals:  “1  hope  to 


Above:  A Skyhawk  wilh  a target  drone  during 
a mission.  Left:  Lt.  Lucy  B.  Young,  Navy  jet 
pilot,  in  front  of  one  of  VC-I’s  Skyhawks. 


become  carrier  qualified  (making  a 
number  of  landings  and  takeoffs  from 
the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier).’’ 

Besides  her  flight  duties.  Young  is 
also  VC-l’s  aircraft  division  officer. 
She  directs  the  work  in  five  main- 
tenance shops  and  heads  up  55  enlisted 
people.  “It’s  the  largest  division  in  the 
squadron  and  involves  people  working 
in  five  different  technical  ratings,’’  she 
said.  “At  times,  it’s  more  challenging 
than  flying.’’ 

Although  still  single  with  an  active 
social  life.  Young  doesn’t  think  mar- 
riage would  interfere  with  her  Navy 
career.  “I’ll  probably  marry  another 
pilot,  though.  That  would  be  the  only 
type  person  who  could  appreciate  what 
I do.  I guess  having  a jet  pilot  for  a 
wife  would  be  difficult  for  anyone 
else,’’  she  said. 

Male  pilots  readily  admit  that  Young 
is  an  outstanding  flyer.  But  what  hap- 
pens when  they’re  whipped  fair  and 
square  in  mock  aerial  combat  by  the 
determined  5-foot-5  brunette? 

“You  quietly  take  your  lumps,’’  said 
a fellow  flyer  in  VC-1.  “Admit  she’s  a 
damned  good  pilot  and  just  hope  your 
friends  in  other  squadrons  never  find 
out.’’ 

— Story  by  JOCS  Lee  W.  Coleman 
Photos  by  PHI  John  H.  Greenwood 
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Many  of  the  stories  in  All  Hands, 
especially  those  that  mention  events  which 
took  place  during  World  War  II,  touch  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  were  there. 
With  the  reading,  memories  of  specific 
times  and  places,  seemingly  long  forgotten, 
come  flooding  back.  Thus  it  happened  with 
"Havoc  in  Ironbottom  Sound,”  our  story 
of  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  by  J02  Steve 
Bellow.  Many  of  our  readers  wrote  to  share 
their  experiences  with  us.  One  of  these  let- 
ters in  particular,  we’d  like  to  share  with 
you. 

* * * 

Your  article,  “Havoc  in  Ironbottom 
Sound”  in  the  November  1980  All  Hands 
gave  me  the  incentive  to  relate  some  of  the 
events  which  took  place  before  USS  Quincy 
(CA  39)  slipped  beneath  the  waves  during 
the  Battle  of  Savo  Island. 

The  morning  of  the  encounter  with  the 
Japanese  fleet  I was  in  sick  bay.  For  some 
reason,  I was  alerted  by  an  unusual  sound, 
something  like  metal  scraping  the  bulkhead 
on  the  starboard  side.  A few  minutes  later 
the  call  of  GQ  came  over  the  loudspeaker.  I 
grabbed  my  first  aid  bag — but  neglected  to 
take  along  my  life  jacket — then  raced  up 
the  ladder  to  get  to  my  battle  station  on  the 
hangar  deck. 

When  I reached  topside,  I was  horrified 
by  the  ghastly  sight  I came  upon:  the  blood, 
the  maimed,  the  dying — and  there  was  the 
acrid  smell  of  everything  burning.  Every- 
thing happened  within  10  minutes  from  the 
time  I reached  topside  and  tried  to  get  to  the 
hangar  deck.  The  Quincy  was  listing  heavily 
to  port  and  the  deck  was  awash  with  the  sea 
and  the  blood  of  brave  men  who  never  had 
a chance.  The  list  of  the  ship  was  so  acute 
that  I could  hardly  maintain  my  balance. 

I tried  to  help  some  of  the  wounded  and 
gave  one  sailor  a shot  of  morphine  and  ap- 
plied a tourniquet  to  stem  the  flow  of  blood 
where  his  leg  had  been  severed. 

As  I finished  my  task,  I felt  myself  sliding 
down  the  side  of  the  ship.  I was  in  uniform 
and  had  my  medical  first  aid  bag,  but  no 
life  jacket.  A landing  net  on  the  side  of  the 
ship  entangled  my  feet.  I knew  that  the  ship 
was  going  down  fast  and  soon  would  be 
completely  beneath  the  water.  I yelled  for 
help  numerous  times  without  realizing  that 
it  was  futile.  1 had  an  utter  feeling  of  help- 
lessness and  in  those  few  seconds  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  drown. 

1 floundered  about  and  grabbed  for 
anything  available.  Then,  when  I thought  it 
was  the  end,  a life  raft  appeared.  1 grabbed 
onto  the  pontoons  and  was  magically  pulled 
away  from  the  landing  net.  My  medical  sup- 
plies were  still  with  me. 

1 lost  track  of  time  but  it  must  have  been 


about  0100  when  the  rain  began.  When  I 
had  first  entered  the  water  it  seemed  to  be 
warm  and  refreshing  but  after  being  in  the 
water  for  so  long  the  cold  started  to  get  to 
me.  Because  of  the  loaded  raft  1 had  no  op- 
portunity to  climb  aboard  it.  Then,  people 
on  another  raft  close  by  needed  medical 
help.  It  was  rather  close  to  the  first  raft; 
otherwise.  I’m  sure  I would  never  have  had 
the  strength  to  swim  to  it.  When  I reached 
the  raft  I was  pulled  aboard  and  found  our 
chief  pharmacist’s  mate  aboard.  He  had  no 
medical  supplies  so  could  not  furnish  any 
aid.  I gave  what  little  aid  I could  under  the 
trying  conditions. 

We  kept  noise  to  a minimum  not  wanting 
to  possibly  encounter  any  Japanese  war- 
ships which  could  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
looking  for  survivors  to  be  taken  prisoner. 

When  daylight  came,  the  USS  Blue  (DD 
387)  steamed  to  our  rescue.  One  of  the  in- 
jured men  died  as  he  was  being  hauled 
aboard.  I was  exhausted  myself  and  could 
not  raise  myself  to  get  aboard  Blue  so  crew 
members  had  to  haul  me  aboard.  After  a 
short  rest,  I somehow  regained  my  strength 
and  was  able  to  assist  the  wounded. 

My  final  work  aboard  USS  Blue  was 
helping  to  identify  those  who  had  died.  We 
then  prepared  them  for  burial  at  sea. 

I was  transferred  with  other  survivors  to 
a transport  {Blue  was  torpedoed  later  and 
scuttled)  and  we  were  taken  to  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia.  Then,  another  transport 
took  us  to  Hawaii.  Eventually,  we  were 
transferred  to  Treasure  Island.  After  30 
days  of  rehabilitation  leave,  we  returned  to 
our  various  duty  stations.  I went  to  Naval 
Armory,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  a short  stint  of 
duty  and  was  then  transferred  to  an  am- 
phibious group  which  ended  up  in  England. 
My  final  European  Theater  of  Occupation 
duty  was  the  port  of  embarkation,  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany.  Eventually,  after  stateside 
duty,  I was  discharged  to  inactive  duty. 

Of  10  pharmacist’s  mates,  two  doctors 
and  one  dentist,  approximately  50  percent 
of  our  medical  complement  was  saved; 
Quincy  lost  two-thirds  of  its  total  comple- 
ment.— HMC  Frederic  P.  Cande,  Ret. 

Bravo  Zulu 

SiR:  The  November  cover  story, 
“Glistening  Pride,”  by  PHI  Jim  Preston, 
was  superb.  The  Navy  and  All  Hands  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  photojournalism 
talents  of  PHI  Preston  to  tell  our  stories. 

His  words  and  pictures  combine  to  tell  of 
the  pride  all  Navy  people  have  for  our  flight 
demonstration  team. 

Once  again,  Bravo  Zulu. — Cmdr.  John 
W.  Alter  Jr. 


PT  109  Spotted? 

Sir:  In  the  February  1981  All  Hands  on 
page  6 there  is  a picture  of  a PT  boat.  The 
number  on  the  boat  is  109,  which  was  com-  i 
manded  by  then-Lieutenant  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, later  president  of  the  United  States. 

No  reference  was  made  of  this  fact  in  the  ^ 
caption  describing  the  photos  on  that  page. 

We  thought  this  fact  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  readers. — Lt.  Cmdr.  R.  Jordan  , 
and  Lt.j.g.  R.  Taylor  | 

• Editors  are  a sneaky  lot.  When  we  got  \ 

the  picture,  we  couldn ’t  really  say  for  sure  ; 
that  it  was  PT  109 — it  could  just  as  easily  be 
Job  number  109.  There  simply  was  no  avail- 
able information.  We  do  know  that  PT  109 
wasn’t  built  in  Norfolk.  The  majority  of  '■ 
those  45  tonners  came  out  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  in  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  1 
others  were  constructed  in  Jacksonville,  ] 
Fla.  We  could  assume  that  it  was  PT  J 
109 — in  the  yard  for  repair  or  modifi-  I 
cation — but  assuming  is  something  editors  | 
aren’t  supposed  to  do.  Does  anyone  out  | 
there  know? — ED.  n 

Reunions  | 

1 

• First  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Bat-  | 

talion — 39th  annual  reunion.  May  1-3, 
1981,  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Contact  Charles  i 
E.  Mischler,  29  Sanford  Ave.,  Emerson,  1 
N.J.  07630.  I 

• U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School — 33rd  ’ 

annual  reunion  and  symposium.  May  2,  ' 

1981,  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patux-  j 
ent  River,  Md.  Contact  either  Lt.  Cmdr.  T.  \ 
MacDonald,  (301)  863-4122  or  Capt.  J.  I 
Carson,  (301)  863-4411.  | 

• USS  Manchester  (CL  83) — 30  year  re-  j 
union,  June  1981.  Contact  Frank  E.  Hel-  ] 
fenberger,  12012  Meridian  N.,  Seattle,  | 
Wash.  98133;  telephone  (206)  365-7455. 

• American  Battleship  Association — 
Annual  reunion  for  those  who  served  in  any 
of  the  Navy’s  59  battleships,  June  18-21, 
1981,  in  Las  Vegas.  Contact  ABA,  PO  Box 
11247,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

• USS  Idaho  (BB  42) — Reunion  June 
26-28,  1981,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Contact 
USS  Idaho  Association,  PO  Box  11247, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

• USS  Los  Angeles  (CA  135) — Fourth  * 
reunion,  for  those  who  served  aboard 
1944-63,  June  25-27,  1981,  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  Contact  George  Street  or  Herman 
Hall,  16628  Indiana  St.,  Paramount,  Calif. 
90722;  telephone  (213)  634-7660. 
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Stern  Shots 

“Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it”  is  almost  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  first 
printed  in  1897.  However,  modern  forecasting  techniques  now 
give  sailors  more  to  rely  on  for  predictions  than  old  wives’ 
tales.  Several  of  the  forecasting  symbols  are  pictured  here. 
See  if  you  can  match  the  symbol  with  its  corresponding  defini- 
tion. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


(B 


A.  Forty  percent  total  cloud  cover 

B.  Alto  cirrus  formed  by  spreading  out  of  cumulus 

C.  Fog,  depositing  rime,  sky  discernible 

D.  Squall(s)  within  sight  during  past  hour 

E.  Slight  freezing  drizzle 

F.  Slight  or  moderate  thunderstorm,  with  hail  at  time  of  obser- 
vation 

G.  Continuous  rain  (not  freezing),  moderate  at  time  of  obser- 
vation 


Answers:  V-Z  ^8-9  -O  S -Q-V  ^-8  Z ^01- 
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Rebirth 
of  a 
Carrier 

SLEP 


^ 

~ j 

1 l"  1 ■ 

Landlocked  in  the  confines  of  a dry 
dock  in  Philadelphia  only  feet  from  the 
Delaware  River,  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)  stands  idle — a 
cold  steel  hulk. 

Huge  holes  men  can  walk  through 
have  been  cut  into  its  metal.  It  no 
longer  even  faintly  resembles  an  opera- 
tional carrier.  The  excitement  of  flight 
operations  and  life  at  sea  are  in  the 
past.  Grinding,  hammering  noises  have 
replaced  the  thunder  of  jets  on  the  cats. 

Work  vans,  aluminum  structures 
and  scaffolding  clutter  the  carrier’s 
hull,  island,  flight  deck  and  hangar 
bays.  A seemingly  endless  maze  of  air, 
welding  and  venting  hoses  snakes 
through  the  decks,  along  the  pas- 
sageways and  into  the  compartments. 

Spaces  once  filled  with  purposeful 
equipment  and  sailors  on  watch  now 
resemble  a deserted  ghetto  structure  as 
the  long  evolution  to  increase  the  car- 
rier’s life  span  by  15  years  continues. 

The  evolution  is  SLEP — the  Navy’s 


Carrier  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram. "'Sara"  is  the  first  conventional 
carrier  to  experience  it. 

“It  seems  a tragedy,’’  said  Captain 
James  H.  Flatley  III,  Saratoga’s 
Nucleus  Crew  commanding  officer  and 
a selectee  for  flag  rank.  “Her  last 
deployment  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  was 
one  of  her  finest  in  terms  of  opera- 
tional readiness  and  material  condi- 
tion. 

“To  bring  Sara  in  after  getting  to 
that  stage  and  watch  her  being  torn 
apart  seems  unfortunate.  But  there  is  a 
method  in  this  madness. 

“We  are  here  because  we  need  to  be 
here,’’  said  Captain  Flatley.  ’’Saratoga 
has  been  run  harder  and  probably  with 
a little  less  care  over  the  25  years  she 
has  been  steaming  around  than  her 
sister  CVs.  She  was  the  logical  good 
candidate  for  SLEP.’’ 

Shortly  after  Sara  arrived  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  its 
4,950-man  crew  was  reduced  to  a skele- 


ton nucleus  of  only  1,500.  ^ 

Completion  of  SLEP  will  increase 
Saratoga’s  life  and  the  useful  lives  of 
the  other  seven  conventional  Forrestal- 
and  Kitty  //owA'-class  carriers  going 
through  the  same  program.  This  will 
provide  a 15-year  extension  beyond  the  ^ 

Saratoga ’5  island  (above)  is  shrouded  with  scaf- 
folding. Enlisted  men  (below)  sand  down  a ’ 

compartment  and  a sailor  (right)  reworks  a sec- 
tion of  a valve. 
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ships’  normal  30-year  service  life 
spans.  The  Navy  could  then  maintain  a 
minimum  of  12  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
fleet. 

“The  four  Forrestal-dsiss  carriers 
will  reach  the  end  of  their  service  lives 
during  the  ’80s,”  said  Captain  Sam 
Joseph  Gagliano,  the  shipyard’s  CV 
STEP  project  officer.  “They  are  the 
ones  we  are  currently  planning  to  ex- 
tend. STEP  is  a cost  effective  means 
for  maintaining  our  aircraft  carrier 
force  level  and,  considering  the  time  it 
takes  to  build  a new  carrier,  a unique 
way  is  to  expand  the  service  lives  of 
these  carriers.” 

The  STEP  concept  will  improve 
Saratoga's  military  capabilities  and  ex- 
tend its  service  life  into  the  year  2000. 
The  28-month  overhaul  will  cost  an  es- 
timated $526  million  of  which  slightly 
less  than  half  will  be  salaries  and 


approximately  $20  million  will  be  spent 
locally  for  contracted  work  and  sup- 
plies in  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  region. 

In  addition,  approximately  2,500 
new  shipyard  workers  were  hired  by 
the  naval  shipyard. 

Unlike  most  carrier  overhauls  where 
funding  comes  from  the  Navy’s  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds,  the  SLEP 
funding — under  the  control  of  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command — comes 
from  the  Navy’s  new  ship  construction 
funds. 

“The  funding  source  leads  to  a mis- 
conception in  people’s  minds  as  to 
what  SLEP  goals  are,”  said  Gagliano. 
“Because  it’s  new  construction  funds, 
a lot  of  people  believe  the  ship  is  going 
to  be  new  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
yard.  Saratoga  came  into  SLEP  an  old 
ship  and  is  coming  out  a refurbished 


ship  but  not  a new  one.” 

The  SLEP  overhaul  package  calls 
for  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  to 
perform  nearly  1.4  million  man-days 
of  industrial  work  and  for  Sara’s  crew 
to  perform  in  excess  of  150,000  man- 
days  of  industrial  repairs  plus  714,000 
man-days  of  non-industrial  work  and 
training.  The  total  overhaul  workload 
is  nearly  three  times  that  of  a routine 
carrier  overhaul. 

Scheduled  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions to  Sara  will  improve  and  modern- 
ize the  ship’s  combat  systems,  propul- 


sion systems  and  habitability.  Combat 
systems  improvements  will  strengthen 
Saratoga's  mission  capabilities  in  the 
area  of  command  and  control,  antisub- 
marine warfare,  antiair  warfare  and 
communications. 

Along  with  upgrading,  new  systems 
will  sharpen  the  ship’s  combat  effec- 
tiveness. The  tactical  support  center 
will  improve  total  threat  analysis  in  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  environment. 
Three-dimensional  radar  will  improve 
primary  air  search  and  detection  while 
two-dimensional  air  search  radar  will 
provide  improved  long  range  and  low 
flying  target  detection.  The  Vulcan- 
Phalanx  close-in  weapons  system  and 
NATO  Sea  Sparrow  missile  system  will 
improve  surface-to-air  and  surface-to- 
surface  defense.  The  extension  of  cata- 
pult No.  4 and  modifications  to  flight 
deck  systems  will  improve  aircraft 
launching  and  recovery  capability. 

Other  extensive  repairs  and  altera- 
tions include  major  structural  repairs, 
engineering  plant  overhaul,  electrical 
and  electronic  repairs,  new  piping,  in- 
stallation of  new  arresting  and  catapult 
machinery  and  upgrading  of  Sara- 
toga's habitability. 

“After  SLEP,  Sara  will  be  the  same 
25-year-old  carrier  but  with  a major 
renovation.  It’ll  be  like  reworking  a ’56 
Chevy,”  said  Commander  A.  H.  Wirz- 
burger,  Saratoga's  assistant  main- 
tenance manager. 

Understanding  and  managing  the 
SLEP  overhaul  was  almost  a ship- 
builder’s nightmare.  Nevertheless,  the 
naval  shipyard  approached  what  some 
call  “the  reconstruction  of  the  ark” 
with  a new  shipyard  management  plan. 

Instead  of  viewing  Saratoga  as  one 
large  ship,  the  shipyard  managers  gen- 
erated the  mini-ship  concept.  Sara  is 
now  viewed  as  six  mini-ships:  mini-ship 

61,  electronics  and  weapons;  mini-ship 

62,  flight  deck  and  flight  deck  support 
systems;  mini-ship  63,  main  propul- 
sion; mini-ship  64,  auxiliaries;  mini- 
ship 65,  tanks,  voids  and  dry  dock 
work;  and  mini-ship  66,  habitability.  A 
mechanism  called  the  shipyard  sched- 
ule coordinates  all  six  efforts,  especial- 
ly the  shipyard’s  and  ship  force’s 
separate  workloads. 
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SLEP 

“It’s  an  almost  impossible  task  to 
manage  Saratoga  as  one  ship  with 
more  than  a million  man-days  of 
work,”  said  Gagliano.  “The  mini-ship 
concept  initiated  by  the  shipyard  com- 
mander makes  it  a little  easier.  Every 
mini-ship  unit  is  managed  as  a single 
ship  with  a separate  superintendent. 

“Captain  Flatley  doesn’t  report  to 
the  shipyard  commander  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ship’s  work  pack- 
age. But  he  must  accomplish  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  shipyard  schedule. 
So  we  are  tied  very  close  and  commit- 
ted to  the  same  production  schedules. 
It’s  the  first  attempt  to  integrate  the 
ship’s  force  package  into  a yard’s 
schedule.  Being  new,  we  are  living  with 
some  growing  pains,  but  the  concept 
works  and  we  will  improve  with  suc- 
ceeding ships.  The  crew’s  upgrading  of 
berthing  spaces  is  one  key  to  finishing 
the  ship  on  time.’’ 

As  might  be  imagined,  a schedule 
that  encompasses  the  work  sequence  of 
“six  ships’’  creates,  on  a weekly  basis, 
mountains  of  job  orders  and  supply  re- 
quests and  miles  of  computer  print- 
outs. Wirzburger  quipped:  “If  all  the 
paperwork  was  gathered  together, 
you’d  have  to  go  visit  it.’’ 

Adapting  a seagoing  unit  to  a ship- 
yard environment  has  been  anything 
but  smooth  sailing.  For  most  of  the 
crew  this  is  their  first  yard  period  and 
they’re  like  fish  out  of  water. 

“We’ve  had  to  shift  from  a seagoing 
unit  to  a shore  establishment.  That’s  a 
big  shift,’’  said  Master  Chief  Radio- 
man B.  A.  Winters,  Sara's  command 
master  chief.  “The  transition  was 
rough  but  we  have  settled  down  now 
and  things  are  moving  along  pretty 
good. 

“The  fact  we’re  on  sea  duty  for  rota- 
tion purposes  and  not  at  sea  has  been 
an  incentive  for  the  crew.’’ 

“Being  the  first  ship  in  the  SLEP 
program,  we’ve  had  to  set  up  every- 
thing new  and  struggle  with  a new 
organization,’’  added  Wirzburger. 
“And  cutting  up  a ship  is  demoralizing 
to  any  crew.’’ 

Building  620,  located  adjacent  to 
Sara's  dry  dock,  has  now  become  the 
crew’s  new  “ship’’  if  only  in  spirit.  The 
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various  departments  have  staked  their 
claims  to  space  across  the  building’s 
third  floor  and  manage  mini-ship  66 
from  it. 

Mini-ship  66  contains  the  nucleus 
crew’s  habitability  work  package.  It 
calls  for  rehabilitating  87  of  the  ship’s 
enlisted  berthing  compartments,  re- 
placing fresh  water  piping,  reworking 
valves  and  other  metal  work, 
constructing  and  installing  new  vent 
ducting  and  supporting  the  shipyard 
work. 

Saratoga's  largest  divisional  work 
force  mounts  a concentrated  effort  in 
renovating  the  ship’s  berthing  spaces 
while  the  shipyard  rebuilds  the  shower 
and  head  facilities.  The  division  is 
formed  around  a kaleidoscope  of  Navy 
surface  and  aviation  ratings,  most  of 
whom  are  working  out  of  their  profes- 
sional fields. 

“Basically,  the  crew  is  gutting  the 
berthing  compartments  right  down  to 
bare  bulkheads  and  decks  and  starting 
over  again,’’  said  Captain  Flatley. 
“It’s  not  very  motivating  and  it’s  not 
doing  much  for  our  young  sailors  pro- 
fessionally. 

“As  we  get  into  the  rebuilding  stage, 
though,  the  crew  will  see  compart- 
ments going  back  together.  We  hope 
some  motivation  will  come  with  that. 
But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  a dif- 


ficult challenge  in  making  our  nucleus 
crew  feel  that  what  they’re  doing  is 
productive.’’ 

Compounding  Sara's  leadership 
challenge  is  a continuously  growing 
firewatch  requirement.  The  nucleus 
crew’s  non-rated  and  third  class  petty 
officers  fill  the  requirement  on  a three- 
month  rotation.  Manning  the  325-man 
firewatch  team  with  sailors  saves  the 
Navy  nearly  $10  million. 


“About  one-fifth  of  my  folks  are 
dedicated  to  the  firewatches,”  said 
Captain  Flatley.  “A  firewatch  is  a ter- 
ribly boring  duty  for  an  energetic  sail- 
or. But  firewatches  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safety  of  any  ship 
undergoing  such  an  intensive  industrial 
effort;  someone  has  to  perform  the 
chore. 

“I  see  keeping  these  sailors  reporting 
for  their  watches  on  time,  keeping 


them  out  of  trouble  in  their  spare  time 
and  helping  them  stay  interested  in 
their  personal  growth  and  the  Navy  as 
a profession  as  my  biggest  leadership 
and  personal  challenge  during  SLEP. 

“Knowing  the  working  conditions 
here,  we  have  aimed  most  of  our  ener- 
gy at  getting  men  involved  in  off-duty 
education  and  recreation,”  he  added. 
“Philadelphia  offers  a variety  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  has  made  its 
recreational  facilities  and  historical 
sites  available  to  us.  We  have  also 
leaped  onto  the  coattails  of  the  naval 
station’s  outstanding  recreation  pro- 
gram.” 

The  bow  of  Saratoga  shows  its  age  (left)  as  a 
shipyard  worker  grinds  on  a piece  of  its  metal. 
Sara  stands  idle  only  feet  from  the  Delaware 
River  (below). 


On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  ship’s 
work  is  limited  to  chipping  paint  or 
standing  firewatch.  The  hull  techni- 
cians in  Building  714  and  collection  of 
other  rates  in  Building  532  often  find 
their  work  demanding  and  motivating. 
And  in  both  work  centers,  what  the 
sailors  build  or  rework  they  install. 

A shop  complex  containing  a ma- 
chine shop,  valve  shop,  pipefitting 
shop,  door  and  hatch  shop,  CO^  shop 
and  locksmith  shop  has  been  set  up  in 
Building  714  to  satisfy  the  ship’s  re- 
quirements while  shipboard  shops  are 
out  of  commission. 

In  Building  532,  19  sailors  construct 
and  lag  8-foot  sections  of  ventilation 
duct  according  to  detailed  blueprints. 
For  most  of  these  sailors  this  is  the  first 
time  they’ve  worked  with  specific  de- 
sign requirements. 

“Their  work  is  just  as  intense  and 
technical  as  the  shipyard’s,”  said  Win- 
ters. “Sometimes  what  they  can  do  in 
those  shops  is  unbelievable.” 

With  less  than  18  months  left  in 
SLEP,  the  work  on  Saratoga  has 
reached  a peak;  the  fast  pace  continues 
as  new  milestones  are  met. 

The  pace  will  not  slacken  in  the 
months  ahead  as  the  shipyard  and 
Saratoga’s  crew  face  the  tough  job  of 
completing  work  on  schedule. 

— Story  and  photos 
by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Rapid  Response  Team 


Saratoga’s  Fir 


The  firefighters  sit  waiting. 

It  could  be  any  firehouse  in  Ameri- 
ca. But  these  firefighters  don’t  have 
flashily  colored  firetrucks  or  the  most 
stylish  of  firefighting  equipment.  Their 
firehouse  is  one  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  Building  620  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard.  Their  fire- 
fighting tools  are  red  hard  hats,  Navy- 
issue  oxygen  breathing  apparatus, 
shipboard  fire  hoses  and  CO^  ex- 
tinguishers. Their  job  is  to  respond  to 
fires  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60)  while  it  undergoes 
the  Navy’s  Carrier  Service  Life  Exten- 
sion Program  (SLEP)  overhaul. 

The  75  men  of  Saratoga's  Nucleus 
Crew  Rapid  Response  Team  are  not 
professional  firefighters,  but  a hodge- 
podge of  Navy  rates  using  time-tested 
shipboard  firefighting  skills. 

“The  rapid  response  team  is  a u- 
nique  outfit,’’  said  Captain  James  H. 
Flatley  III,  Saratoga's  Nucleus  Crew’s 
commanding  officer.  “To  date, 
they’ve  responded  to  15  fires.  In  every 
case,  these  guys  have  had  the  fire  under 
control  and  were  walking  away  from  it 
by  the  time  the  shipyard  fire  depart- 
ment arrived. 

“There  hasn’t  been  one  dollar  of 
material  lost  or  damaged  other  than  a 
singed  bulkhead.  They  have  been  doing 
an  absolutely  fantastic  job.’’ 

“The  shipyard  intended  to  provide  a 
joint  shipyard/crew  response  team. 
But  with  the  extremely  heavy  workload 
and  everyone  working  around  the 
clock  here,  it  just  wasn’t  going  to 
work,’’  said  Captain  Flatley.  “So  we 
organized  the  team  from  our  assets. 


Left:  A lineup  of  OB  As  for  Saratoga  ’5  Rapid 
Response  Team.  Right:  Three  crewmen  don 
their  OBAs  and  check  each  other  out  as  an 
alarm  is  sounded.  Far  right:  A Sara  firefighter 
responds  to  an  alarm. 
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Brigade  on  Alert 


The  group  is  in  three  sections  of  25 
firefighters.  They  spend  24  hours  on 
duty  every  third  day.” 

“The  men  have  an  outstanding  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  any  alarm.  But  we’ve 
always  had  real  good  firefighting  teams 
on  Sara,”  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
A1  M.  Bredemeyer,  the  team’s  officer- 
in-charge.  “This  is  good  duty  for  a guy 
who’s  burned  out  from  sea  duty.  But 
it’s  no  picnic.  I demand  100  percent 
from  my  people.  There’s  no  in-between 
here.” 

“There  was  a lot  of  weeding  out 
when  we  were  first  formed,”  added 
Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  Second 
Class  Evans  B.  Hayward,  a squad 
leader.  “Now,  all  the  guys  on  the  team 
have  a positive  attitude  toward  the 
whole  thing.” 

Each  section  is  divided  into  three 
squads.  On  a normal  duty  day,  each 
squad  spends  eight  hours  as  the  alert 
crew,  eight  hours  as  the  roving 
firewatch  and  eight  hours  in  a rest 
period. 

When  an  alarm  sounds,  the  alert 


crew  responds;  the  other  two  teams  act 
as  backup  units.  With  each  alarm,  the 
alert  squad  dons  hard  hats  and  OBAs 
and  races  for  the  carrier’s  casualty  con- 
trol center,  located  in  one  of  the  ship’s 
hangar  bays.  From  there,  the  squad 
determines  the  fire’s  general  location 
and  proceeds  to  isolate  it. 

To  speed  up  the  team’s  response  ca- 
pability, each  man  coming  on  duty 
checks  and  sets  up  his  equipment 
before  relieving  the  off-going  section. 

“The  ready  alert  squad  can  don  their 
OBAs  and  equipment  and  get  to  the 
scene  of  a fire  in  just  slightly  more  than 
two  minutes,”  said  Bredemeyer. 

Like  most  shipboard  firefighting 
teams  in  an  industrial  environment, 
Saratoga's  team  faces  the  high  risk  of 
fire  common  to  yard  periods,  constant- 
ly changing  structural  features  and  the 
unpredictable  loss  of  water. 

“With  Sara  torn  up,  our  big  prob- 
lem is  just  finding  where  the  fire  is,” 
said  Aviation  Ordnanceman  Second 
Class  Frank  J.  Cortello.  “We  respond 
to  and  fight  whatever  comes  up — from 


fires  to  flooding,  even  gas  leaks — and 
we  stay  on  the  scene  until  relieved  by 
the  shipyard’s  fire  chief.” 

It’s  not  uncommon  for  the  duty  sec- 
tion to  respond  to  at  least  one  alarm  a 
day  and  during  the  winter’s  freezing 
weather,  the  alarms  often  set  them- 
selves off.  But  false  alarm  or  not,  the 
team  goes  into  action. 

“Enough  happens  to  start  fires  so 
that  it’s  not  the  ‘cry  wolf’  syndrome,” 
said  Captain  Flatley.  “The  team  stays 
motivated  because  they  know  there’s 
likely  to  be  a good  reason  for  an  alarm. 

“And  what  makes  sense  about  hav- 
ing the  team  is  that  they  know  their 
way  around  the  ship.  This  relieves  the 
shipyard  from  having  to  train  the  ship- 
yard workers  how  to  get  to  certain 
places,  particularly  with  the  ship  torn 
up.” 

As  one  squad  leader  described  it: 
“Right  now,  it’s  good  duty.  Otherwise, 
I’d  be  into  dull  work.  I’m  glad  to  be 
doing  something  that  challenges  me.” 
— Story  and  photos 
by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Ever  since  1682,  when  William  Penn 
founded  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
ships  and  Philadelphia  have  realized 
their  importance  to  one  another.  With 
the  arrival  in  1980  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)  for  the  first 
extensive  overhaul  under  the  new  Car- 
rier Service  Life  Extension  Program  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  the 
long  relationship  between  the  Navy 
and  Philadelphia  has  taken  on  new 
meaning. 

“It  means  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  our  naval  base  here,” 
said  Joseph  M.  Egan  Jr.,  deputy  di- 
rector of  commerce  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  “We  view  the  base  as  an 
important  economic  generator  for  the 
city.” 

When  the  Navy  decided  to  send  the 
Saratoga  to  Philadelphia,  city  leaders 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to 
work  to  make  the  Saratoga's  crew 
welcome  during  the  28-month  layover. 
The  man  who  put  the  pieces  together 
was  Daniel  P.  Noonan,  vice  president 
of  the  tri-state  PENJERDEL  Council 
and  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Noonan  genuinely  believes  in  the 
success  of  the  city  leaders’  program. 
He  doesn’t  hesitate  to  tick  off  the 
various  reasons. 

“We  marshaled  a lot  of  business 
support  for  the  Saratoga  when  the 
decision  was  up  in  the  air,”  Noonan 
said.  “We  contacted  about  300  of- 
ficials of  municipalities  in  this  area. 
The  Philadelphia  area  encompasses  a 
lot  of  cities;  most  of  their  citizens 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do.” 

“We  had  already  decided  that  we 
didn’t  want  to  take  our  Navy  people 
for  granted,”  Egan  said.  “We  not  only 
wanted  to  make  our  shipyard  a better 
place  for  ship  work,  but  we  also 
wanted  everyone  to  be  aware  that  our 
Navy  families  would  live,  work  and 
play  here  while  the  ship  was  being 
worked  on.” 

Egan  believes  Philadelphia  always 

Left:  A welcome  banner  and  the  American  flag 
greet  Saratoga  as  it  arrives  in  Philadelphia. 
Right:  A father  and  his  son  were  among  the 
many  Philadelphians  pierside  when  Saratoga 
arrived.  Photos  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton. 


has  been  a “total”  Navy  town,  proud 
of  its  role  in  supporting  the  Navy. 

Once  it  was  decided  to  send  the  car- 
rier to  Philadelphia,  Noonan  began  to 
consider  what  kind  of  program  was 
needed  to  help  Saratoga’s  crew.  The 
chamber  executive  and  other  civic 
leaders  flew  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  to  meet 
Captain  James  H.  Flatley  III  and  the 
Saratoga  officers  and  crew. 

“We  had  a general  idea  of  what  we 


(civic  leaders)  wanted,”  Noonan  said. 
“But  we  weren’t  clear  yet  as  to  how  we 
could  be  helpful.” 

Captain  Flatley  made  his  questions 
known  to  Noonan — his  crew  wanted  to 
know  more  about  schools,  housing, 
living  conditions  and  other  important 
things. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that 
the  aircraft  training  carrier  USS  Lex- 
ington (AVT  16)  was  coming  to  the 
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Philly  shipyard  for  a routine  overhaul. 
Noonan  began  to  realize  that  what  was 
good  for  Saratoga's  crew  would  be 
good  for  the  crews  of  other  ships  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul. 

He  outlined  a list  of  concerns,  then 
found  the  people  to  represent  those 
areas.  He  huddled  with  Rear  Admiral 
C.  A.  Brettschneider,  Commander 
Naval  Base  Philadelphia;  Commander 
William  D.  Whitaker  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Station  and  Eugene  W. 
Butcher,  the  base’s  housing  referral 
specialist. 

They  suggested  that  the  Navy  and 
city  leaders  combine  forces.  Thus  was 
born  the  city’s  orientation  team,  ready 
to  give  a presentation  to  the  Lexington 
crew  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Noonan’s  list  of  speakers  included 
representatives  from  the  city’s  school 

Left:  Saratoga  crewmen  scan  the  city’s  skyline 
during  Delaware  River  transit.  Below:  The 
main  gate  of  the  shipyard.  Right:  Dignitaries 
and  Navy  dependents  mill  around  the  carrier’s 
island  during  the  transit.  Photos  by  PHI  T. 
Hashem  and  PH2  Bob  Hamilton. 
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district,  human  services  department 
and  police  department. 

“I  added  a police  representative 
because  of  feedback  I kept  getting 
from  the  Lexington  and  Saratoga  peo- 
ple,” he  said.  ‘‘It  seems  they  had  an  er- 
roneous image  of  our  police  force.  So  I 
decided  to  take  a police  officer  with  us 
to  give  them  his  viewpoint.” 

The  police  representative  was  Fran- 
cis X.  O’Shea,  chief  inspector  for  the 
department. 

‘‘O’Shea  put  them  at  ease,”  Noonan 
said.  ‘‘He  made  a favorable  impression 
and  was  honest  and  candid.  He  fielded 
all  kinds  of  questions.” 

The  Philadelphia  area  orientation 
team  has  remained  mostly  the  same. 
Such  high-ranking  city  officials  as 
O’Shea,  Dr.  Arnold  V.  Giusini  of  the 
school  district  and  Dr.  Richard  Dzik  of 
the  human  services  department  have 
been  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  10  or  so 
trips  made  to  such  Navy  ports  as  Pen- 
sacola, Mayport,  New  Orleans  and 
Charleston. 


‘‘We’ve  talked  about  the  beauty  of 
this  city,”  Noonan  said,  ‘‘and  we’ve 
also  talked  about  its  problems.” 

The  team’s  goals  are  simple.  Noonan 
said  the  team  wants  Navy  people  to  feel 
genuinely  welcome  and  it  wants  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  families. 

In  May  1980,  the  city  and  several 
business  sponsors  held  a formal  party 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  all 
ships  being  worked  on  at  the  shipyard. 
It  drew  about  300  Navy  people  and 
their  wives. 

Several  sports  figures,  including 
linebacker  Bill  Bergey  and  coach  Dick 
Vermeil  of  the  National  Football  Con- 
ference champion  Philadelphia  Eagles, 
have  come  on  base  for  talks  with  en- 
listed people.  And  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies,  en  route  to  their  1980  world 
championship,  gave  4,000  tickets  to 
Navy  men  and  women  during  the  Na- 
tional League  playoffs  with  the 
Houston  Astros. 

Civic  leaders  are  not  sitting  on  their 
hands.  Other  events  are  in  the  works. 


‘‘I’d  like  to  see  a better  USO  in 
town,”  Egan  said,  ‘‘and  we  are  work- 
ing on  it  right  now.  We’d  also  like  to 
set  up  with  the  Navy  a recognition  pro- 
gram sponsored  entirely  by  local 
businesses  to  present  things  like  caps 
and  jackets  to  people  from  the  ships 
who  are  doing  a good  job.” 

Egan,  Noonan  and  others  believe 
that  Philly’s  affair  with  the  Navy  is  not 
really  so  new. 

‘‘The  city  has  always  had  a good  re- 
lationship with  the  Navy,”  Egan  said. 
‘‘It’s  gotten  better  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  The  Navy  has  become  part  of 
the  process  of  city  activities  and  af- 
fairs.” 

‘‘Other  cities  can  learn  a lesson  from 
this  in  recognizing  the  economic  im- 
portance of  a military  installation  in 
their  areas,”  Egan  said.  ‘‘They  also 
can  be  aware  of  how  they  can  help 
boost  morale  in  the  military  and  im- 
prove re-enlistments.” 

— By  Lt.  Bill  Hickman 
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Thousands  of  people  in  the  Virginia 
Tidewater  area  are  crossing  an  invisible 
bridge  to  get  to  picnics  and  festivals 
and  places  where  they  fix  children’s 
bicycles  and  sing  in  choirs.  The  bridge 
is  a program  of  community  involve- 
ment and  understanding  that  is  closing 
the  gap  between  Navy  men  aboard 
ships  in  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  program  was  created  in  the 
wake  of  some  turbulent  times  for  both 
Navy  and  the  local  civilian  com- 
munities. As  George  Barnett  of  the 
Portsmouth  Armed  Services  YMCA 
said,  “because  of  the  high  number  of 
military  becoming  victims  of  crimes  in 
the  shipyard  area  of  Portsmouth  and 
the  attendant  press  coverage,  Ports- 
mouth became  known  as  a good  place 
to  stay  away  from.” 

But  that  was  only  one  part  of  the 
problem.  Over  the  years,  the  Ports- 
mouth community  had  “taken  for 
granted  the  coming  and  going  of  ships 
in  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,”  said 
Barnett.  But  things  were  to  change. 

Portsmouth  could  offer  many  ac- 
tivities for  its  Navy  visitors,  so  Barnett 
and  other  community  leaders  began 
searching  for  a way  to  bring  Navy  peo- 
ple and  the  community  together.  The 
name  “Bridge  the  Gap”  was  chosen 
for  their  ambitious  project.  They  de- 
cided the  first  step  in  building  the 
bridge  and  cultivating  friendships  was 
to  extend  a hand  of  welcome  to  the 
Navy — to  open  the  doors  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  June  1979,  Armed  Services 
YMCA  volunteers  and  crew  members 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  John  F. 
Kennedy  (CV  67)  had  a picnic.  The 
Kennedy  provided  the  food  while  the 
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YMCA  provided  volunteers,  publicity, 
equipment  and  planning.  More  than 
350  crew  members  and  volunteers 
showed  up  for  a modestly  successful 
beginning. 

A second  gathering  for  the  Kennedy 
crew  featured  more  than  2,000  home- 
baked  items  provided  by  a community 
group.  This  time,  more  than  2,500 
Kennedy  crew  members  and  families 
turned  out. 

Things  were  beginning  to  move.  The 
YMCA  sponsored  a cookout;  this  was 
also  a rousing  success.  Then  in  No- 
vember 1979,  Portsmouth’s  Fall  Fes- 
tival feted  crews  of  the  Kennedy  and 
the  carrier  USS  America  (CV  66),  new- 
ly arrived  in  the  shipyard.  High  school 
bands,  cheering  squads  and  even  Miss 
Virginia  participated.  Oldtimers  re- 
called World  War  II  and  the  camarad- 
erie then  between  the  military  and 
civilian  communities. 

America'^  commanding  officer. 
Captain  Sam  Leeds,  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  “Bridge  the  Gap”  pro- 
ject and  invited  Portsmouth  groups 
aboard  the  carrier  to  set  up  infor- 
mation booths  and  even  conduct  a 
bake  sale.  He  also  invited  chamber  of 
commerce  and  city  officials  to  discuss 
the  crew’s  further  involvement  in  eom- 
munity  affairs. 

Portsmouth  citizens  invited  crew 
members  to  attend  their  churches,  join 
their  clubs  and  participate  in  a variety 
of  activities.  The  civilians  thought  they 
would  simply  welcome  their  military 
guests  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  Ports- 
mouth’s community  activities.  But  the 
military  people  had  other  things  in 
mind.  More  than  1,000  of  America's 
crew  members  volunteered  to  repair 
toys  and  bicycles  for  Christmas  gifts 


for  needy  children.  They  also  sang  in 
community  and  church  choirs,  and 
served  wherever  needed  in  the  Ports- 
mouth community.  The  bridge  was 
growing. 

But  none  of  these  early  successes 
could  rival  the  emotional  impact  of  the 
arrival  of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  In- 
dependence (CV  62).  The  Indy  had  lost 
three  men  to  violent  crime  during  the 
carrier’s  previous  stay  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard.  Neither  officers  nor 
crew  were  looking  forward  to  returning 
to  the  yard  in  January  1980.  Neverthe- 
less, the  YMCA  staff  and  the  military 
affairs  committee  chairman  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce — carrying  a let- 
ter from  Portsmouth’s  mayor — went 
to  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base  to  extend  a 
special  advance  welcome  to  Independ- 
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varying  talents.  “One  thing  they 
almost  all  have  is  plenty  of  energy. 
They’re  looking  for  something  to  do. 
If  the  community  wants  to  channel  that 
energy  and  talent  into  constructive  ac- 
tivity, someone  has  to  let  them  know 
there  is  more  to  do  here  than  horse 
around.’’  And  that  is  precisely  what 
both  the  civilian  and  military  com- 
munities have  been  doing. 

Barnett  and  Adams  say  even  more 
organizations  in  Portsmouth  may  start 
opening  doors  to  military  visitors.  “All 
they  have  to  do  is  call  the  executive  of- 
ficer of  any  ship  and  invite  two  or  three 
singers,  scuba  divers,  ballplayers, 
whatever  . . . and  that’s  what  they’ll 
get.  They  won’t  have  2,000  men  come 
roaring  into  the  parking  lot  and  jam- 
pack  their  meetings,’’  Adams  said. 

Enthusiasm  and  participation  have 
erased  the  gap  that  once  separated 
visiting  ships  from  the  Portsmouth 
community.  Today,  thanks  to  a few 
farsighted  military  and  civilian  leaders, 
the  gap  has  been  bridged  and  both  the 
city  and  the  Navy  are  better  for  it. 

— By  Terry  Reel 


Program 
the  Gap 


ence  and  to  its  commanding  officer. 
Captain  Thomas  Watson.  They  were 
given  a warm  reception. 

Commander  Rick  Adams,  Indy's 
training  officer,  recalled  that  the  cap- 
tain and  his  staff  had  already  decided 
to  make  this  visit  to  the  shipyard  dif- 
ferent from  the  previous  one.  “In  the 
past,  there  had  been  a tendency  to 


think  of  Portsmouth  as  being  an  ex- 
tension of  our  home  port  in  Norfolk,’’ 
said  Adams.  “Married  men  with 
families  in  the  area  drive  home  every 
day.  But  for  those  men  who  live 
aboard  ship — well,  it’s  different. 

“When  we  go  to  other  ports,  we 
look  for  ways  to  introduce  our  ship  to 
the  people,  and  for  ways  to  introduce 
our  people  to  the  community.  And 
that’s  what  we  did  in  Portsmouth,’’ 
Adams  said. 

First,  Captain  Watson  invited  150 
Portsmouth  residents — both  VIPs  and 
working  people — to  ride  the  Inde- 
pendence from  the  naval  base  to  the 
shipyard — about  a two-hour  cruise. 
The  captain  wanted  to  open  the  lines  of 
communication  between  the  men 
aboard  Independence  and  the  people  in 
the  civilian  community.  The  people  in 
the  community  were  ready;  the  timing 
was  right.  “And  when  the  doors 
opened  to  the  men  of  the  In- 
dependence, these  guys  gladly  walked 
in,’’  said  Adams. 

He  pointed  out  that  most  crew 
members  are  young  and  single  with 


Shipboard  information  booths  and  a fall  festival  that  featured  a make-believe 
monster,  a live  marching  band  and  a cheering  section  for  sports  events  were  all 
part  of  the  Navy-community  program  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.  area. 
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Military  Pictures 
of  the  Year 
Competition 


The  Navy  dominated  the  1980  Mili- 
tary Pictures  of  the  Year  Compedtion 
with  the  selection  of  Photographer’s 
Mate  Second  Class  Clarence  Griffin  as 
the  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
and  two  other  Navy  photographers  in 
runner-up  positions.  Three  civilian 


photographers  served  as  judges,  a- 
warding  Navy  shooters  22  of  the  44  in- 
dividual honors. 

Sharing  top  honors  with  the  Na- 
tional Press  Photographers  Associa- 
tion’s Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Pic- 
ture Editor  of  the  Year,  Griffin  was 


awarded  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Columns  Trophy  and  a 35mm  camera. 
Griffin,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Audio-Visual  Command,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  brought  back  to  the  Navy  a 
title  it  hasn’t  held  since  1974. 

The  18-year  annual  competition  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Pho- 
tographers Association  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  two  runners-up  were  All  Hands 
staff  photographers  PHI  Jim  Preston 
and  PH2  Bob  Hamilton.  Another  All 
Hands  staffer.  Journalist  First  Class 
Lon  Cabot,  earned  top  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  contest. 

A selection  of  the  Navy’s  winning 
entries  is  shown  on  these  pages. 


Left:  “Sugar  and  Spice’’  by  PH2  Robert  K. 
Hamilton.  Above:  “Homecoming"  by  PH2 
Clarence  fV.  Griffin.  Top:  “Tear  for  Eight"  by 
PHI  James  L.  Preston. 
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Below:  “Puckered  Out”  by  PH2  Clarence  W.  Griffin.  Right: 
“New  Breed”  by  PHI  Chet  King.  Far  right:  “Prepare  for 
Launch”  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton.  Bottom:  “Earthquake 
Assistance,  Italy  1980”  by  PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner. 
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1980  Military  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Awards 

Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
PH2  Clarence  Griffin 
Atlantic  Fleet  Audio-Visual  Command, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

1st  Runner-Up 
PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2nd  Runner-Up 
PHI  Jim  Preston 
Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mention 
PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 
Staff  Public  Affairs,  FPO  N.Y. 

PICTORIAL 

Third  Place — “Winning  Form” 

PH2  Clarence  Griffin 

Honorable  Mention — “Giza  Sunset” 

PH2  Paul  O’Mara 
U.S.  Navy  Photojournalism 
Program,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

SPORTS 

First  Place — “Prepare  for  Launch” 

PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 

Third  Place — “Hands  Off” 

PH3  Jesus  Diaz 
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Atlantic  Fleet  Audio-Visual  Command, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Honorable  Mention — “Marathon” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

NEWS 

First  Place — “A  Tear  for  Eight” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

Third  Place — “The  American  Feeling” 
PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 
Honorable  Mention — “Patriotism 
Reborn” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 
Honorable  Mention — “Revenge” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

MILITARY  FEATURE 

Honorable  Mention — “The  Navy’s 
Future” 

JOl  Peter  D.  Sundberg 
Atlantic  Fleet  Audio-Visual  Command, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


PORTRAIT/PERSONALITY 

Third  Place — “New  Breed” 

PHI  Chet  King 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 

APO  San  Francisco 

NON-MILITARY  FEATURE 

First  Place — “Barrio  Boy” 

PH2  Steven  D.  Ayala 
Fleet  Air  Photo  Lab, 

FPO  San  Francisco 
Second  Place — “Blind  Eyes” 

JOl  Lon  Cabot 

Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mention — “A  Glance 
Askance” 

PH2  Clarence  Griffin 

MILITARY  PICTURE  STORY 

Second  Place — “Earthquake 
Assistance,  Italy  1980” 


PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 
Honorable  Mention — ‘ ‘Homecoming  ’ ’ 
PH2  Clarence  Griffin 
Honorable  Mention — “An  Around- 
t he- World  Homecoming” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

Honorable  Mention — “Freedom  Flotilla” 
JOC  James  Jones 
Public  Affairs,  NAS  Bermuda 

NON-MILITARY  PICTURE  STORY 

First  Place — “Marathon” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

Second  Place — “Patriotism — Alive 
and  Well” 

PHI  Jim  Preston 

Honorable  Mention — “Hitting  Below 
the  Belt” 

PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
Honorable  Mention — “America’s 
Outrage” 

PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
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Left:  “Marathon”  by  PHI  James  L.  Preston. 
Far  left:  “Psyche  of  a Swimmer”  by  PH2 
Robert  K.  Hamilton.  Lower  left;  “Winning 
Form”  by  PH2  Clarence  W.  Griffin.  Below: 
“Blind  Eyes”  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot. 
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On  African  Shores 


Discovering 

A Land  of  Contrast 


Last  November,  USS  Arthur  W,  Radford  (DD  968),  USS  Pharris  (FF 1094)  and  USS  Fairfax  County 
(LST 1193)  took  part  in  the  1980  West  African  Training  Cruise.  All  Hands  went  along  on  board  Rad- 
ford, and  reported  on  three  West  African  countries  visited  by  the  destroyer:  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Senegal.  At  each  port  call,  the  usual  fanfare  and  protocol  between  friendly  nations  were  observed.  But 
beyond  the  usual  was  the  unique — sights,  sounds  and  feelings  that  American  sailors  could  experience 
only  in  Africa. 


Ghana 

Commander  A.  K.  Amoako  of 
Ghana  Navy  Ship  Achimota  stands  on 
the  German-built  patrol  craft’s  bridge 
and  peers  at  a distant  gray  shape  roll- 
ing in  the  stiff  offshore  wind — the 
destroyer  Radford.  As  Achimota  ap- 
proaches to  escort  the  U.S.  Navy  war- 
ship into  Tema  Harbor  (near  the 
capital  of  Accra),  Amoako  smiles  and 
says,  “It  sways  like  that  because 
American  ships  have  such  long  and 
thin  hulls.”  He  turns  and  snaps  an 
order  to  the  helmsman. 

Slowly,  the  Ghanaian  patrol  craft 
maneuvers  around  Radford,  eventually 
coming  up  close  on  its  port  quarter. 
Aboard  both  vessels,  sailors  line  the 
rails  at  attention.  In  brilliant  white 
uniforms,  African  sailors  salute 
American  sailors.  The  honor  is  re- 
turned immediately. 

Radford  reduces  speed  as  it  draws 
close  to  a dock;  two  lumbering  tugs 
move  in  to  assist.  Achimota,  its  part  of 
the  job  finished,  comes  about  and 
makes  for  its  own  berth. 

On  board  the  African  warship.  Chief 
Petty  Officer  (Class  One)  E.  K.  Peprah 
sits  below  decks  and  munches  on  a 


noontime  snack  of  fufu.  The  tasty  ap- 
petizer is  a combination  of  spiced, 
leafy  vegetables  and  thick  slabs  of  a 
potato-like  root.  The  idea  is  to  tear  off 
a piece  of  the  root  slab,  scoop  up  some 
vegetables  with  it  and  pop  the  com- 
bination into  your  mouth. 

“I  have  been  in  the  navy  for  19  years 
now,”  Peprah  begins,  “and  I know 
everybody  in  it  except  for  the  very 
newest  of  recruits.”  Knowing  nearly  all 
of  a 2,000-man  organization  personally 
is  no  small  accomplishment. 

“And  now  I could  become  an  of- 
ficer,” he  goes  on,  spreading  his  hands 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

“But  why  would  I do  that?  I don’t 
want  to  be  a sub-lieutenant!  Right 
now.  I’m  at  the  highest  level  of  enlisted 
rank.  If  I become  an  officer,  then  I’m 
at  the  bottom  of  my  new  rank.”  He 
laughs:  “I  wouldn’t  like  that!” 

For  retirement  purposes,  19  years  in 
Chief  Peprah’s  navy  is  like  21  in 
ours — one  year  more  than  the  mini- 
mum requirement.  “You  see,”  he  says, 
“in  the  Ghana  navy,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a four-year  hitch.  Each  ap- 
plicant is  told  what  his  terms  will  be. 
Then  he’s  asked  whether  the  terms  are 


acceptable.  If  they  are,  he  joins  the 
service  for  six  years.” 

An  initial  enlistment  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  more  of  the  same  length, 
then  retirement  if  desired.  After  18 
years  of  service,  re-enlistments  are 
shortened  to  one  year  apiece. 

Applicants  for  military  service  in 
Ghana  receive  basic  indoctrination  at  a 
common  facility.  Trainees  who  choose 
the  navy  move  on  to  three  months  of 
naval  training  at  Tema.  “Because  at 
the  first  training  camp,  they  don’t 
teach  you  much,”  Peprah  explains, 
washing  his  hands  in  a water  bowl 
brought  to  him  by  a steward.  “They 
discipline  you  a lot — put  military  blood 
into  you.  But  they  don’t  teach  anything 
about  ships.” 

Each  enlistee  at  Tema  is  given  a final 
examination,  and  those  who  pass  take 
up  the  next  phase  of  instruction:  three 
months  of  shipboard  training  at  sea. 
Only  after  eight  months  of  steady  in- 
struction does  one  achieve  the  status  of 
ordinary  seaman.  If  a sailor  gets 
through  his  first  two  years  of  service 

Right:  Two  residents  of  Suhum,  Ghana,  in 
West  Africa. 
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with  good  conduct,  he  becomes  an  able 
seaman.  From  there,  he  can  climb  the 
enlisted  ladder  until  he  reaches 
Peprah’s  respected  level:  chief  petty  of- 
ficer (class  one). 

Finished  eating,  Peprah  goes  top- 
side. He  sees  that  Radford  has  been 
safely  tied  up.  Aboard  Achimota,  the 
daily  work  routine  is  just  beginning. 

About  30  miles  inland  from  Accra  is 
the  town  of  Suhum.  To  get  there,  you 
must  travel  a road  marred  with 
potholes  and  mudtraps.  Transport 
ranges  from  imported  compact  private 
cars  to  your  own  feet  (shoes  optional). 
A few  buses  do  operate  in  Ghana,  but. 


by  and  large,  the  African  counterparts 
to  Greyhound  or  Trailways  are  large, 
canvas-covered  trucks. 

The  truckbeds  are  jammed  with  peo- 
ple who  squeeze  together  on  makeshift 
wooden  benches  and  stuff  personal  be- 
longings underneath:  baskets,  food, 
clothing,  even  animals.  Chances  are 
you  won’t  see  a suitcase. 

Positioned  over  each  truck  cab, 
some  kind  of  slogan  is  displayed, 
sometimes  scrawled  in  chalk  across  a 
jagged  piece  of  blackboard  attached  to 
the  canvas,  sometimes  painted  quite 
professionally  in  bright  colors  on  metal 
or  wood:  “Love  Humanity,”  “Be 


Righteous,”  “Trust  Your  Brother” 
and  “Don’t  Waste  Time.” 

At  intervals  along  the  road,  these 
truck  ferries  are  stuck  like  signposts  in 
the  mud,  their  occupants  gone.  One 
truck  is  exceptionally  stuck.  Both  rear  j 
wheels  are  buried  in  mushy,  brown 
earth,  totally  out  of  view;  the  front  end  ! 
angles  sharply  upward  with  two  words  | 
written  in  red  paint  over  the  cab:  “Fear 
God.”  j 

When  a truck  breaks  down,  each 
passenger  is  left  to  his  or  her  own  de-  i 
vices.  If  a traveler  is  lucky,  another 
truck  will  happen  by  with  room  for  one 
more;  if  not — it’s  a long  walk  to  the  f 
next  bus  stop. 

Or  Suhum — this  town  is  a tangle  of 
dirt  streets  lined  with  shops  and  homes 
built  of  nearly  any  kind  of  material  you 
can  think  of,  but  mostly  they  are  made  j 
of  dried  mud  and  corrugated  steel.  The  j 

steel  is  old  and  sometimes  streaked  | 

with  rust;  God  knows  where  it  came  ! 
from  in  an  area  that  has  no  industry. 

Set  apart  from  the  tightly-packed  i 
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community  is  the  Women’s  Institute  of 
Suhum,  a small  cluster  of  white  plaster 
buildings  in  which  about  150  young 
women  reside,  learning  domestic  and 
vocational  talents. 

Inside  one  of  the  buildings,  classes  in 
sewing  and  hairstyling  are  in  session. 
Students  in  checkered  dresses  of  a sim- 
ple cut  crowd  around  their  teacher  who 
demonstrates  a curling  technique  on 
one  of  their  classmates,  seated  on  a 
stool  before  her. 

The  classrooms  ring  a rectangular 
courtyard  where  several  women  pa- 
tiently wait  for  their  cooking  class  to 
begin.  They  talk  quietly,  and  shield 
their  eyes  from  the  bright  sunlight  that 
covers  every  inch  of  the  courtyard. 

The  sewing  instructor,  Mrs. 
Besawba,  looks  over  the  shoulders  of 
three  students  who  labor  at  manual 
sewing  machines  built  by  Singer  some- 
time before  World  War  II.  Electricity 
doesn’t  exist  at  the  school,  and  neither 
does  running  water.  Those  luxuries  are 
limited  to  hotels  and  office  buildings  in 


ip— - 

i!  ' 

Hr — - — 

Left  to  right:  Sailors  on  board  Ghana  Navy  Ship  Achimota; 
Radford  crew  members  with  Senegalese  friends;  students  at  the 
Women’s  Institute  of  Suhum;  Radfordwe/j  take  in  lines  as  their 
ship  departs  Tema  Harbor. 
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Accra  and  other  African  cities. 

“These  machines  are  old  and  don’t 
want  to  work  anymore,’’  Mrs. 
Besawba  explains.  “And  we  must  use 
squares  of  paper  to  practice  our 
stitches  on  because  fabric  is  scarce.’’ 

Today,  that  problem  will  be  alle- 
viated— at  least  for  a time.  An  Oper- 
ation Handclasp  shipment  of  one 
brand-new  Singer  sewing  machine 
(manual  type)  and  about  100  meters  of 
assorted  fabric  is  on  its  way.  Brought 
from  the  states  by  the  destroyer  Rad- 
ford, the  badly-needed  items  make  the 
last  leg  of  their  journey  across  muddy 
roads  in  the  back  of  a Toyota  pickup. 

The  women  are  already  gathered  in 


the  school’s  meeting  hall  when  the 
truck  shows  up;  as  they  sing  songs  in 
English,  the  precious  cargo  is  unloaded 
and  carried  into  the  hall. 

With  the  regional  director  of 
Ghana’s  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
in  attendance,  the  sewing  machine  and 
fabric  are  presented  to  Mrs.  Besawba. 
She  chooses  a piece  of  bright  green 
material  from  the  newly-acquired  sup- 
ply, sits  down  at  the  machine  and 
stitches.  She  holds  the  cloth  above  her 
for  the  students  to  see  and  announces: 
“It  works  fine.’’ 

Applause  echoes. 

Later,  the  students  give  a two-hour 
presentation  of  traditional  Ghanaian 


dances.  The  women  trade  their  check- 
ered dresses  and  English  songs  for 
multicolored  native  dress  and  chants 
spoken  in  one  of  the  Ashanti 
language’s  70-odd  dialects. 

Each  dance  tells  a different  story; 
each  one  is  part  of  Ghana’s  history. 
After  the  program  ends,  the  women 
rush  out  of  the  meeting  hall  to  their  liv- 
ing quarters  and  change  back  into 
modern  dress.  They  can  hardly  wait  to 
try  out  the  new  sewing  machine  and  use 
cloth  instead  of  paper. 

Sierra  Leone 

Michael  O’Neill  wakes  to  the  sound 
of  tiny  bat  feet  skittering  across  the 


Left  to  right:  French  navy  sailor  watches  soccer 
match  in  Senegal;  the  harbor  of  Dakar;  officer 
of  Sierra  Leone’s  navy  helps  Cmdr.  Will  King 
dock  Radford  at  Freetown;  member  of  national 
dance  troupe  entertains  U.S.  sailors  during 
their  visit  to  Dakar. 
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woven-bamboo  roof  of  his  mud-and- 
plaster  house.  As  long  as  they  don’t  get 
inside,  he  thinks,  and  rolls  over  in  bed. 
It’s  almost  6 a.m.  in  the  village  of 
Mbundobu  (boon-DOH-boo),  Sierra 
Leone — 200  miles  inland  from  the 
capital  city  of  Freetown  on  the  coast. 

Already  the  day  is  alive.  From  the 
nearby  mosque,  small  and  flat-roofed 
with  no  towers,  comes  a muffled  rhy- 
thm of  Moslem  prayer.  Much  closer,  in 
the  courtyard  outside  his  window, 
roosters  cackle.  Very  loudly.  O’Neill 
realizes  there’s  no  sense  in  trying  to 
catch  a couple  of  extra  winks.  He  rises, 
wraps  himself  in  a towel  and  steps  into 
a gray  African  morning. 

The  tall,  red-haired  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer has  lived  and  worked  in  this  set- 
tlement for  more  than  a year.  He 
ambles  to  the  shower  stall,  glancing  at 
the  courtyard  and  one  of  the  village’s 
major  accomplishments:  a fresh-water 
well. 

Under  O’Neill’s  guidance,  Mbun- 
dobu sank  four  wells  to  provide  a 
fresh-water  supply  for  its  500-plus  in- 
habitants. Before  that,  they  took  water 
from  the  same  stream  they  bathed 
in — not  the  best  of  health  practices. 
Each  well  took  six  months  to  dig  with 
shovels.  No  mechanical  equipment  was 
available.  “You  never  really  under- 
stand how  confining  a circle  can  be  un- 
til you  spend  six  months  digging  in 
one,’’  O’Neill  says. 
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He  takes  his  shower,  which  consists 
of  pouring  cold  water  over  himself, 
lathering  with  soap  and  rinsing  off 
with  more  cold  water.  It’s  a bracing  ex- 
perience anytime,  but  especially  at  six 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun  comes 
out. 

While  O’Neill  bathes,  the  town’s 
crier  makes  his  first  rounds  of  the  day. 
In  the  semi-dawn  he  announces  there 
will  be  a meeting  after  breakfast  at  the 
courtyard  in  front  of  Chief  Sobutu’s 
home.  It’s  the  largest  house  in  Mbun- 
dobu,  and  Sobutu  is  one  of  the 
village’s  richest  men.  This  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  he’s  come  across  a 
couple  of  diamonds  in  the  last  year; 
they  turn  up  from  time  to  time  in  the 
surrounding  jungle. 

Although  Mbundobu  depends  on 
rice,  cola  and  various  farm  animals  for 
its  food  and  income,  diamond  “min- 
ing” can  be  described  as  its  favorite 
pastime.  No  large-scale  diamond  min- 
ing operation  exists;  men  hunt  for  the 
gems  when  they  feel  like  it,  and  come 
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across  them  by  luck  or  intuition. 

O’Neill  is  done  bathing,  and  hurries 
back  to  his  house  to  get  dressed.  The 
morning  has  turned  brighter  and  more 
humid.  As  he  dresses,  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  considers  some  other  major 
accomplishments  the  people  of  Mbun- 
dobu have  made  in  their  lifestyle. 
Latrines  have  been  built  along  the 
village’s  perimeter,  and  the  farm 
animals — goats,  chickens,  etc. — are 
kept  in  pens  away  from  the  village  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  roam  from 
house  to  house,  which  used  to  be  the 
case. 

These  are  developments  that  have 
greatly  improved  the  general  health 
and  cleanliness  of  Mbundobu. 

Putting  on  a Panama  hat,  O’Neill 
stands  on  his  front  porch  and  surveys 
the  activity  around  him.  Fires  are  lit  in- 
side the  dried-mud  huts  where  wives 
start  early  to  prepare  food  for  noon- 
time meals.  They  will  consist  of  rice, 
vegetables,  some  kind  of  sauce,  bread, 
fruit  and  a little  bit  of  meat.  The  main 


course  will  be  mixed  together  in  a large 
bowl  — from  which  the  entire 
household  will  eat. 

Eating  is  done  with  the  right  hand. 
Spoons  are  rare,  used  only  by  some  of 
the  village  elders,  or  offered  to  guests 
who  ask  for  one.  Papa  Moos,  one  of 
the  elders,  takes  his  lunch  with  a large 
spoon.  His  adopted  grandson — O’Neill 
— sits  across  from  him  on  a low  stool. 
Two  members  of  Papa  Moos’  real 
family  sit  in  a hammock  on  the  front 
porch. 

“Where  is  your  spoon,  Michael?” 
the  village  elder  asks  in  Mende. 

The  American  holds  his  hand  up  in  a 
fist,  and  unclenches  one  finger  per  let- 
ter as  he  spells  the  word  “spoon”  out 
loud.  It’s  a standard  joke  of  Mbun- 
dobu; everyone  carries  a spoon  on  their 
right  wrist. 

After  lunch,  O’Neill  has  a meeting  to 
attend  with  Chief  Sobutu  and  some  of 
the  village  elders.  They’ll  discuss 
several  of  the  village’s  future  projects. 

One  day  is  very  much  like  the  next  in 


Mbundobu,  Sierra  Leone — Michael 
O’Neill  likes  it  that  way.  He’s  just  ex- 
tended his  stay  for  another  year. 

“In  the  evening,  there’s  no  TV, 
radio,  jet  planes  or  loud  domestic 
squabbles  to  be  heard.  Just  people 
relaxing  and  talking  by  the  light  of 
kerosene  lamps.  Life  is  taken  at  a sane 
pace  here.  When  I get  back  to 
America,  I know  that  I’ll  experience  a 
good  amount  of  culture  shock.’’ 

Mbundobu  goes  to  sleep  at  night 
without  the  help  of  tranquilizers.  The 
dark  jungle  that  surrounds  it  ripples 
with  the  mysterious  noises  of  wildlife. 
Throughout  the  interior  of  Sierra 
Leone,  thousands  of  other  villages  ex- 
ist that  are  very  much  like  it. 

None  of  them  are  like  Freetown,  the 
busy  capital  that  boasts  towering  hotels 
and  modern  port  facilities. 

Riding  the  bus 

Getting  from  Mbundobu  to  Free- 
town is  a bit  easier  than  the  Accra-to- 
Suhum  journey.  The  main  roads  are 


paved  and  modern  bus  service  is  almost 
regular.  But  other  kinds  of  delays  are 
possible. 

Each  bus  is  a world  of  its  own.  Once 
on  board,  you  may  find  yourself 
jammed  into  a spare  seat  that  folds 
down  into  the  aisle.  On  your  left-hand 
side  may  be  a handsomely-dressed 
woman  of  the  Mandingo  tribe, 
breastfeeding  her  child;  on  your  right, 
perhaps  a young  Moslem  on  his  way  to 
market,  holding  two  clucking  roosters 
by  their  claws. 

As  the  bus  meanders  through  the 
towns  of  Bo,  Moyamba  and  Waterloo 
on  its  way  to  the  coast,  the  number  of 
stops  will  depend  mainly  on  what  type 
of  fellow  the  busdriver  is.  If  he’s 
punctual-minded,  then  he’ll  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  frequent  groups  of  two 
or  three  persons  waiting  for  rides  at 
unauthorized  stops  along  the  road. 

On  the  other  hand  (which  is  the  most 
likely),  he’ll  be  a kind-hearted  fellow 
inclined  to  stop  for  anyone  who  even 
looks  as  though  he/she  needs  a lift. 


Left  to  right:  Two  children  of  the  Mende  tribe;  front  porch 
scene  in  the  village  of  Mbundobu,  Sierra  Leone;  Radford  on  a 
calm  day  in  the  Atlantic;  crew  members  on  liberty  head  for 
land  in  a French-owned  vessel. 


•ff. 
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Then  you  can  tack  another  hour  onto 
the  four-hour  transit  time,  and  try  to 
strike  up  a conversation  with  the 
woman  and  her  bawling  child,  or  the 
fellow  wrestling  with  two  irate 
roosters. 

There’s  a scheduled  stop  outside  of 
Moyamba  where  vendors  carry,  on 
their  heads,  trays  filled  with  smoked 
fish,  oranges,  eggs,  barbecued  meat 
and  plantain  (a  type  of  banana)  which 
they  sell  to  travelers,  along  with  soft 
drinks  and  beer. 

When  you  buy  a soda,  you  either  pay 
for  the  drink  inside  the  bottle,  or  for 
the  drink  and  bottle  both.  If  you  only 
pay  for  the  drink  inside,  then  the  bottle 
must  be  returned  to  the  vendor  before 
the  bus  leaves — even  if  it  means  guz- 
zling the  rest  of  your  soda  to  placate 
the  teen-ager  running  next  to  the  accel- 
erating bus  with  his  arm  still  thrust  into 
an  open  window,  grabbing  for  the  bot- 
tle in  your  mouth. 

Sometimes,  a passenger  becomes  a 
bit  too  hot  under  the  collar  about  stop- 
ping for  anyone  and  everyone  on  the 
roadside,  and  makes  the  mistake  of  in- 
sulting the  bus  driver  (i.e.,  “Your 
whole  tribe  is  stupid!’’).  This  act  may 
result  in  a much  longer  stop.  The  driver 
cuts  the  engine,  stands  up  and  argues 
with  the  offending  passenger  (i.e., 
“Why  do  you  call  my  tribe  stupid?  1 do 
nothing  but  drive  for  you,  I am  giving 
a service  for  you — but  all  you  want  to 
do  is  cause  a fight!  Why  do  you  do 
that?’’). 

Of  course  at  that  point,  everyone  on 
the  bus  has  a comment  to  make,  and 
the  scene  erupts  into  an  ear-splitting 
verbal  riot  that  cascades  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  Krio  (pidgin  English).  The 
driver’s  final  defense  is  to  turn  the  bus 
around  and  take  everyone  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  where  he  will 
lodge  a formal  complaint  and  ask 
redress  against  the  one  who  offended 
him. 

Add  another  hour  on  to  your  transit 
time. 

When  and  if  you  finally  reach  Free- 

Youth  carries  harvested  rice  in  a basket;  Mende 
boy  wears  traditional  garment. 


town,  you’ll  find  it’s  a city  of  pale  col- 
ors sprawled  across  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  green  mountainside.  Within  this 
urban  checkerboard  of  African  prog- 
ress, the  old  Law  Courts  Building  from 
colonial  days  grows  vaguely  yellow  in 
the  late  afternoon  sun;  a blue  and 
white  mosque  with  four  sparkling 
minarets  rises  impressively  above  the 
cluttered  streets;  a huge  cola  tree — 
revered  national  symbol — with  a fur- 
rowed trunk  that  looks  like  carved 
ebony  stands  its  ground  on  a walled-in 
parcel  of  earth,  encircled  by  asphalt 
and  a stream  of  speeding  cars;  U.S. 
Navy  sailors  have  dinner  on  the  bal- 
cony of  City  Hotel,  where  a merchant 
in  a white  cap  and  indigo  robe  tries  to 
sell  them  strings  of  burgundy-colored 
beads. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  aren’t  as 
scarce  in  West  Africa  as  they  used  to 
be.  This  group  at  City  Hotel  is  from 
the  destroyer  Radford,  part  of  a three- 
vessel  force  taking  part  in  the  Navy’s 
third  annual  training  cruise  to  this  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Americans  seem  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  tonight,  discovering  the 
taste  of  new,  exotic  food  and  con- 
versing with  some  Freetowners  at  the 
table  next  to  them.  One  of  the  Africans 
has  a pet  monkey  named  David,  which 


eventually  works  its  way  into  a sailor’s 
lap.  He’s  reassured  by  the  owner  that 
David  doesn’t  bite,  and  cautiously 
shakes  the  monkey’s  hand. 

Freetown,  like  most  port  cities  in 
West  Africa,  is  a collision  of  past  and 
future — a mixture  of  Western  advances 
and  native  traditions.  It’s  a place  with 
plenty  of  running  water  and  electricity: 
Town  criers  need  not  apply. 

Senegal 

Dakar  leaps  at  you  with  its  awesome 
sunrise  and  impressive  harbor.  Mer- 
chantmen gather  there  like  so  many 
hungry  cats  at  the  only  mouse  hole  in 
town:  vessels  bound  for  England  or 
France  carrying  peanuts  and  phos- 
phates; ships  from  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  States  bringing  textiles  and 
machinery  to  Africa. 

Patrol  boats  of  the  Senegal  navy  are 
tied  next  to  tugs  with  French  tricolors 
waving  in  a faint  breeze.  Berthed  near 
them  are  two  giant  ships  of  Ghana’s 
Black  Star  line,  and  farther  down  the 
cluttered  shoreline  is  an  abandoned 
group  of  green  and  white  vessels — 
rusting  hulks  from  the  bygone  days  of 
a commercial  boom  that  never  lasted. 
They  sag  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
age  and  a veil  of  fine  yellow  dust  from 
the  nearby  phosphate  works. 

Farther  out  in  the  harbor,  a Soviet 
fishing  fleet  lies  at  anchor;  it  pays 
curious  attention  to  a sleek,  gray  U.S. 
Navy  destroyer  that  cuts  slowly  across 
the  water  between  the  Russian  vessels 
and  that  infamous  piece  of  real  estate 
known  as  Goree  Island. 

The  small  piece  of  rocky  terrain — 
less  than  two  miles  from  the  main- 
land— is  the  site  where  60,000  men, 
women  and  children  of  Africa  passed 
from  freedom  to  slavery  during  the 
“ebony’’  trade’s  heyday. 

The  Maison  des  Esclaves  (Slave 
House)  is  more  than  200  years  old  and 
stands  on  the  island’s  western  side, 
reminding  visitors  of  the  legalized 
misery  that  once  blossomed  here. 

But  Goree’s  awful  past  is  far  behind; 
now  it  serves  as  an  intriguing  point  of 
contrast  for  tourists  who  visit  Dakar. 
The  ferry  that  carries  them  to  Goree 
daily  is  greeted  by  children  who  some- 
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times  serve  as  guides,  or  sell  ripe 
mangoes  and  fish. 

Unaffected  by  the  modernization 
that  has  invaded  the  mainland,  Goree 
is  anachronistic.  Most  of  the  stone 
buildings  used  by  the  island’s  700 
residents  were  constructed  in  the  18th 
century.  Streets  have  names  like  Buc- 
caneers Quay  and  Rue  de  Dcnjeons 
(Dungeon  Lane).  Roads  paved  with 
fine  brown  dirt  have  never  known  the 
grooved  imprint  of  car  tires.  The 
fastest  mode  of  transport  is  the  bi- 
cycle— if  you  can  find  one. 

Dakar  bustles  in  plain  view  of  the 
quiet  island;  squeezed  among  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  that  huge  port 
city  is  a large,  circular  edifice  that  from 
a distance  resembles  a temple:  It’s 
Kermel  Market.  Concentric  rings  of 
wooden  tables  fill  the  only  floor  of  the 
building.  Stacked,  heaped  or  neatly  ar- 
ranged upon  them  are  the  countless 
wares  of  merchants:  wooden  masks, 
jade  necklaces,  alligator  purses,  cast- 
bronze  figurines,  elephant-hair  brace- 
lets, woven  baskets,  cornhusk  dolls, 
ivory-handled  canes  and  rings  made 
from  bone. 

As  soon  as  you  enter  Kermel 
Market,  your  nose  is  kidnapped  by  a 
whirlpool  of  different  odors — many 
cuts  and  varieties  of  beef,  fish  and 
chicken.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  too,  but 
their  odors  aren’t  as  strong.  Your  ears 
slam  into  a wall  of  sound — the  sound 
of  hyperactive  bargaining,  buying  and 
selling:  English,  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Portuguese  and  several  African 
dialects.  It  takes  practice  to  hear  them 
all. 

Three  U.S.  sailors,  standing  amid 
currents  of  rapidly-moving  shoppers, 
are  still  trying  to  get  their  bearings 
when  they’re  verbally  pounced  upon  by 
a half-dozen  eager  merchants: 

“Hello,  my  friend,  you  want  to  buy 
this!”  “No,  my  friend,  you  only  want 
to  buy  thisV'  “Navy  man — why  you  no 
want  to  buy  this?’’  “Come  here, 
friend,  and  look  at  these  things  I have 
to  sell!’’ 

The  sailors  can’t  figure  out  where  to 
go  or  what  to  buy.  They  end  up  being 
pulled  in  various  directions  and  the 
bargaining  starts  in  earnest. 
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“Look,  friend,  at  this  beautiful  pur- 
ple and  gold  batik — see  how  beautiful 
the  drawings  of  our  African  wildlife 
are.  I will  let  you  go  out  of  here  with  it 
if  you  give  me  only  . . . 10,000  francs 
($50).’’ 

The  sailor  says  he  doesn’t  think  the 
batik  is  worth  that  much  and  starts  to 


Mbundobu  farmer,  flanked  by  his  two  sons, 
attends  an  early  morning  meeting  at  the 
chief’s  home. 

walk  away.  “All  right,  then,  forget 
that  price!’’  says  the  merchant.  “Now, 
you  tell  me,  what  is  your  last  price? 
How  much  will  you  only  pay  for  this 
fine  batik?’’ 

“How  about  5,000  francs?’’ 

“Oh,  no  friend,  that  is  much  too 
cheap — you  are  joking,  right?’’  Five 
“last”  prices  later,  the  sailor  buys  the 
batik  for  8,000  francs. 

When  the  sun  goes  down  over  West 
Africa  and  leaves  nothing  but  black- 
ness in  the  sky  over  Senegal,  the  lights 
of  Dakar  are  reflected  in  the  harbor. 
Elongated,  multihued  and  shimmering 
— they  remind  one  of  Van  Gogh’s  art. 

In  the  lounge  of  a bar  by  the  water’s 
edge,  French  sailors  gather  for  the  eve- 
ning. Four  are  engaged  in  a heated  con- 
versation about  the  NATO  alliance, 
drawing  diagrams  on  a glass-topped 
table  with  their  fingers. 


Next  to  them,  a French  couple  on 
their  honeymoon  talk  about  tomor- 
row’s trip  to  Goree  Island.  Behind  the 
bar,  a tall  and  lean  man  named  Boweto 
hears  a song  being  played  on  the  piano 
and  softly  joins  in:  “Goodnight,  Irene, 
goodnight  . . . goodnight,  Irene  ...” 

While  one  African  sings  in  English, 
another  prays  in  Arabic.  He  is  a young 
Moslem  who  stands  erect  in  a small 
clearing  on  the  outskirts  of  Dakar. 
Facing  toward  Mecca  with  his  prayer 
carpet  on  the  ground  before  him,  he 
prepares  to  say  his  fifth — and  last — 
prayer  of  the  day.  It  must  be  said  only 
after  the  sun’s  light  has  completely 
disappeared  from  the  sky. 

He  begins  the  ritual  by  forming  an 
intention,  and  speaks  softly  in  Arabic: 
“I  intend  to  offer  the  four  required 
rakats  of  the  night  prayer.”  Rakat  is 
the  basic  unit  of  prayer  for  Islamic 
ritual. 

Then,  he  raises  both  hands  to  the 
sides  of  his  head,  with  thumbs  under 
the  earlobes  and  fingers  pointed  up- 
ward. ''Allahu  akbar.”  God  is  great. 
He  drops  his  hands  immediately  to  his 
sides,  and  speaks  again:  ‘'Bismillah, 
ar-rahman,  ar-rahim.”  Praise  be  to 
Allah,  the  compassionate,  the  mer- 
ciful. 

He  continues  the  precise  ritual;  no 
one  sees  him.  He  repeats  passages  from 
the  Koran  by  heart,  bows,  prostrates 
himself  on  the  carpet  and  sits. 

When  the  ritual  is  over,  he  says  a 
special  prayer  called  hizb-al-bahr  (pro- 
tective armor  of  the  sea).  For  the  man 
has  met  and  befriended  three  sailors 
from  a U.S.  warship  docked  in  the  har- 
bor. They  leave  tomorrow  on  a voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Moslem’s 
intention  is  that  the  ship  have  a safe 
journey. 

After  that,  he  prays  for  his  family, 
friends  and  the  leaders  of  Senegal. 
Then,  he  makes  his  most  fervent  plea 
of  the  day.  He  prays  for  the  soul  of 
Africa,  that  it  may  always  be  guided  by 
the  Koran’s  wisdom,  and  that  it  always 
be  blessed  by  the  grace  of  Allah. 

The  compassionate.  The  merciful. 

— Story  and  photos  by 
J02  P.M.  Callaghan 
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Connie’s 
Golden  Anchor 


Golden  evidence  of  a golden  achieve- 
ment is  USS  Constellation's  (CV  64) 
gleaming  anchor — painted  gold  to  re- 
mind the  entire  Pacific  Fleet  of  its 
Golden  Anchor  Award  for  1980. 

Presented  to  Connie's  skipper,  Cap- 
tain Bud  Edney,  by  Vice  Admiral  R.L. 
Schoultz,  Commander  Naval  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  the  award 
recognizes  excellence  in  career  moti- 
vation and  command  retention.  In  his 
remarks  at  the  presentation  ceremony. 
Admiral  Schoultz  called  the  Golden 
Anchor  “one  of  the  most  important 
awards  a Navy  ship  can  win.’’ 

Many  factors  contributed  to 
Connie's  retention  success:  selective  re- 
enlistment bonuses,  educational  bene- 
fits, guaranteed  duty  stations  and  as- 
signment to  an  “A’’  school.  According 
to  Navy  Counselor  First  Class  Chip 
Carpenter,  478  sailors  on  board  took 
advantage  of  preferred  duty  station  in- 
centives. 

Chief  Navy  Counselor  Jerry  Deveny 
singled  out  another  important  factor. 


“Fd  say  that  the  CO  played  a big  part 
in  Connie's  selection,’’  he  said.  “He 
has  fantastic  rapport  with  the  crew.’’ 
Deveny  went  on  to  describe  how  Edney 
also  stayed  in  touch  with  the  crew’s 
families,  using  Connie's  ombudsman, 
taped  telephone  “hot  line’’  messages 
and  the  Connie-GvdLm — the  ship’s 
monthly  feature  publication. 

No  matter  how  strong  his  involve- 
ment, the  skipper  of  a ship  can’t  win  a 
Golden  Anchor  Award  by  himself.  It 
has  to  be  a total  command  effort,  and 
the  educational  services  office  on 
board  did  its  part  by  providing  off- 
duty  educational  programs  through  a 
variety  of  seagoing  classrooms. 

Basic  English  and  math  classes  had 
an  enrollment  of  422  students.  St. 
Louis  High  School  of  Honolulu  had 
314  Conniemen  enrolled  in  its  high 
school  diploma  program.  And  686 
sailors  used  the  Navy’s  Program  for 
Afloat  College  Education  to  earn  col- 
lege credits. 

Another  solid  motivation  factor  was 


an  effective  welfare  and  recreation  pro- 
gram. During  the  period  of  Golden 
Anchor  competition,  Connie's  crew 
took  part  in  numerous  tours,  athletic 
events,  USO  shows  and  other  specially 
scheduled  events. 

Frequent  captain’s  calls  were  held, 
with  the  CO  appearing  to  the  crew  on 
the  ship’s  closed-circuit  television. 
Divisions,  departments,  work  centers 
and  individuals  were  often  singled  out 
for  recognition. 

The  cornerstone  of  Constellation's 
whole  retention  effort  was  the  effective 
use  of  communication  with  detailers. 
Each  crew  member  interested  in  re- 
enlistment had  a chance  to  speak  with 
his  detailer  by  phone  to  negotiate  as- 
signments and  benefits  that  would  suit 
both  individual  desires  and  Navy 
needs. 

Connie's  achievement  is  even  more 
remarkable  when  viewed  against  the 
background  of  strenuous  operations, 
including  a WestPac  deployment  that 
was  unexpectedly  extended  two  months 
and  an  under  way  period  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  lasted  1 10  consecutive  days. 

But  the  strains  of  deployment 
schedules,  along  with  other  problems 
connected  with  retention,  were  ap- 
parently overcome  by  a key  element: 
attitude.  “We  did  a lot  more  than  just 
re-enlist  people,’’  Carpenter  explained. 
“We  got  to  know  each  man  as  an  in- 
dividual, then  did  our  very  best  to  en- 
sure that  he  got  what  he  wanted.’’ 

Connie  profited  from  the  personal 
approach  to  retention  shown  by  Navy 
counselors  Deveny  and  Carpenter — 
the  most  visible  evidence  is  the  gleam- 
ing anchor  on  its  bow. 


Commanding  officer,  Captain  Bud  Edney  and 
executive  officer.  Captain  Bruce  Churchill  (left) 
watch  as  the  final  coat  of  gold  paint  is  applied 
to  Constellation 's  anchor.  Chief  Navy  Coun- 
selor Jerry  Deveny  holds  the  paint  bucket  while 
Navy  Counselor  First  Class  Chip  Carpenter 
wields  the  brush. 
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The  Voyage  of 

Uncwencean 


On  the  morning  of  April  i,  1777, 
spectators  gathered  on  Winter  Island  in 
Salem  Harbor,  Mass.,  to  watch  a brief 
but  impressive  commissioning 
ceremony  for  a frigate.  It  was  to  be- 
come one  of  the  Navy’s  most  gallant 
men-of-war,  the  USS  Uncwencean. 

John  Adams,  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  had  wanted  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  but  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  war  against  the 
British.  He  sent  his  beloved  Abigail  to 
take  his  place. 

With  a Jeroboam  (almost  a gallon) 
full  of  Jerusalem  Ginger  Gin,  she 
anointed  the  tiny  ship’s  bow  and  then 
stood  back  as  the  vessel  slid  down  the 
ways.  The  little  ship  seemed  to  list  a lit- 
tle, Abigail  thought,  as  she  watched  it 
come  to  rest  in  the  harbor.  Years  later, 
many  a jack-tar  would  be  heard  to 
mutter  in  strange  tones  that  the  USS 
Uncwencean  was  never  on  keel  from 
that  day  on. 

What  follows  is  the  true  story  of 
Uncwencean’s  first  voyage,  and  of  its 
brave  crew  of  260  officers  and  men 
who  stood  out  to  sea  to  engage  their 
enemy  under  sail.  Uncwencean  and  its 
crew  are  part  of  the  lore  of  the  sea 
which  sets  seafaring  men  apart  from 
their  less  fortunate  landlubber  broth- 
ers. 

It  weighed  704  tons  with  a beam  of 
37  feet,  6 inches.  The  depth  of  its  hold 
was  13  feet,  and  the  length  of  its  keel 
was  65  feet.  Its  mainmast  stood  82  feet 
high  and  its  mizzen  72.  It  carried  29 
guns;  its  total  cost  was  the  princely  sum 
of  $29,000.  Members  of  its  crew  were, 
of  course,  plankowners,  and  Captain 
Murdock  Smith  was  their  skipper. 

Following  its  shakedown  cruise, 
Uncwencean  was  made  ready  to  depart 
Boston  Harbor  on  New  Year’s  Eve, 
Dec.  31,  1777. 

Because  the  Uncwencean  was  built 


expressly  for  long  and  arduous  periods 
at  sea,  special  provision  was  made  for 
ample  storage  of  fresh  water.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  had  spaces  designed  to 
carry  some  161  casks.  The  ship’s 
manifest  shows  that  on  the  day  of  de- 
parture, 27,397  gallons  of  fresh  water 
were  stored  aboard. 

In  addition,  the  ship’s  holds  were 
packed  full  of  provisions,  including: 

102  barrels  of  beef 
102  barrels  of  pork 
400  gallons  of  molasses 

6.000  pounds  of  rice 
635  pounds  of  butter 

5.000  pounds  of  cheese 
400  pounds  of  candles 
570  gallons  of  vinegar 
140  bushels  of  beans 
18  barrels  of  flour 

16  barrels  of  corn  meal 
4,240  pounds  of  bread 
48  gallons  of  lamp  oil 
240  bushels  of  potatoes 

6.000  pounds  of  salted  fish 
40  barrels  of  lemons 

56  barrels  of  limes 

As  you  may  or  may  not  recall,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s  father  had  been  in  the 
soap  and  candle  business,  and  his  other 
son,  Thomas,  had  later  established 
New  England’s  first  soap  factory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River  near 
Boston  Harbor.  So  for  the  fitting  out, 
the  ship’s  chandler  provided,  from  this 
historic  source,  474  pounds  of  lye 
soap. 

Also  taken  on  board  were  2,958 
gallons  of  rum  and  1,950  gallons  of 
West  Indian  spirits. 

On  Feb.  17,  1778,  Uncwencean  en- 
gaged in  its  first  sea  battle  against  the 
British,  in  the  frigate  Hawk.  The  battle 
lasted  three  days  before  the  enemy  ship 
finally  struck  its  colors,  but  not  before 
many  of  the  English  crewmen  escaped 
in  whaleboats.  Before  scuttling  the 
Hawk,  the  Americans  took  from  her 
and  replenished  their  stores  with: 


100  pounds  of  English  cheese 
46  sacks  of  potatoes 

2 barrels  of  limes 

14  casks  of  Scotch  whiskey 
38  hogsheads  of  Lancaster- 
shire  ale 

200  gallons  of  stout,  and 
350  gallons  of  porter 

By  mid  March,  Uncwencean  and  its 
proud  crew  arrived  in  Marseilles, 
France,  for  some  repairs  and  to  take  on 
some  provisions: 

80  bushels  of  beans 
4 barrels  of  flour 
500  pounds  of  salted  fish 
470  barrels  of  French  wine 
278  gallons  of  cognac,  and 
58  hogsheads  of  lager  beer 

After  10  days  in  port,  the  American 
ship  sailed  toward  home  by  the  south- 
ern route,  stopping  on  the  way  in  the 
Azores  for  a little  rest  and  some  needed 
supplies.  The  ship’s  carefully  kept  log 
shows  supplies  received  on  board  June 
28,  1778,  were: 

6 barrels  of  salt  pork 
50  pounds  of  salt 

3 barrels  of  rice 

310  barrels  of  Madeira  wine 
58  barrels  of  Majorca 
vermouth 

1 16  barrels  of  Jamaica  Rum, 
and 

500  gallons  of  the  finest 
champagne  (a  gift  from 
the  Spanish  admiral  who 
was  the  harbor  commander) 

On  the  way  back  to  American 
waters,  Uncwencean  captured  a British 
privateer  and  towed  it  into  port  at 
Charleston,  along  with: 

1 barrel  of  limes 
100  gallons  of  lamp  oil 
30  barrels  of  grog,  plus 
38  gallons  of  bitters  to  give 
some  flavor  to  the  captured 
17  barrels  of  Irish  whiskey 

Uncwencean  stayed  in  Charleston 
Harbor  only  long  enough  to  register 
the  prize,  make  some  repairs  and  re- 
plenish its  stores.  The  manifest  on  its 
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day  of  departure  from  Charleston 
shows  that  there  had  been  received  on 
board: 

7 barrels  of  beef 

500  pounds  of  bread 

293  gallons  of  Georgia  peach 
brandy 

57  barrels  of  Carolina  corn 
whiskey,  and 

200  barrels  of  Pilsener  beer 

For  the  next  several  months,  Unc- 
wencean  was  the  scourge  of  the  sea 
lanes  from  Barnegat  to  Nantucket.  It 
sank  three  sloops,  severely  damaged 
two  frigates  and  captured  a private 
vessel  loaded  with  550  barrels  of  Rhine 
wine  bound  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  consumption  by  Hessian  merce- 
naries. Perhaps  no  sailors  ever  had 
such  high  morale  as  did  the  crew  of  the 
Uncwencean  that  evening  as  they  in- 
dulged in  the  wine  and  thought  about 
those  unfortunate  Hessians. 

Exactly  one  year  and  a day  after  hav- 
ing set  sail  from  Boston  Harbor,  Unc- 
wencean was  again  home,  in  need  of 
repairs  following  its  encounter  with  a 
violent  winter  storm.  The  gallant 
frigate  looked  a mess: 

Her  sails  were  ragged. 

Her  masts  were  sagging. 

Her  deck  was  creaking. 

Her  hold  was  empty. 

Gone  was  the  salt  pork. 


Eaten  was  the  rice. 

Burned  were  the  candles. 

Empty  were  the  wine  barrels. 

All  it  had  left  were  the  474  pounds  of 
Thomas  Franklin’s  New  England  Lye 
Soap,  and  161  untapped  wooden  casks 
holding  27,397  gallons  of  very  stale 
water. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  Harvard  yard,  a 
medieval  scholar,  busy  with  his 
Chaucer,  came  across  a word  which  he 
had  heard  shouted  on  the  waterfront 
that  same  morning.  He  had  been 


watching  one  of  the  new  Navy’s 
frigates  come  sailing  into  port.  Even  to 
his  unpracticed  eye,  the  ship  seemed  a 
bit  wobbly,  which  he  dismissed  as 
simply  his  own  lack  of  understanding 
of  things  nautical.  Turning  to  his  Old 
English  dictionary,  he  read:  “Uncwen- 
cean: Unquenchable,  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish by  satisfying,  as  thirst.’’ 
“Hmmm,”  he  muttered,  “a  strange 
name  for  a ship!” 

©Story  by  Lt.Cmdr.  Melvin  H.  Miller, 
Ret.,  and  ETCM  Alan  D.  Jones,  Ret. 
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Seabees  Save  Energy 


While  it  isn’t  as  ambitious  as  the 
10,000-mile  victory  trail  their  predeces- 
sors blazed  to  Tokyo  during  World 
War  II,  Seabees  at  the  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  Center  in  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  are  embarked  on  still  another 
pioneering  venture.  The  trail  they’re 
blazing  today,  however,  is  in  energy 
conservation. 

The  home  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Sea- 
bees in  Gulfport  is  participating  in  a 
pilot  energy  management  system  that  is 
saving  money  and  man-hours  as  well  as 
energy.  It’s  the  Delta  1000  Energy 
Management  System,  which  was  pur- 
chased and  put  on  line  at  Gulfport  in 
1977  strictly  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption. Gulfport  is  one  of  the  first 
naval  installations  to  employ  such  a 
system. 

The  energy  conservation  system  has 
proven  especially  effective  at  Gulfport 
in  reducing  the  energy  consumption  of 
chillers,  air  handlers  and  fans  used  ex- 


tensively at  the  1,100-acre  facility, 
located  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  one  of 
the  warmest,  most  humid  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  Delta  1000  system 


controls  140  locations  in  the  center’s  23 
buildings. 

“In  1975,  the  Navy  established  a 
‘base  line’  requirement  of  20  percent 
reduction  in  energy  use  for  all  naval  in- 
stallations by  1985,’’  said  Ensign  AI 
Grimmig  Jr.,  public  works  officer  and 
energy  program  manager  at  the  Seabee 
center.  “We  feel  that  we  can  obtain  the 
reduction  of  energy  use  called  for  by 
the  Navy  without  adversely  affecting 
people’s  comfort.’’ 

One  way  Navy  people,  dependents 
and  civilians  at  Gulfport  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  energy  conservation  ob- 
jectives like  the  20  percent  reduction  is 
through  various  energy  awareness  pro- 
grams. These  programs,  along  with  the 
Delta  system,  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  helping  the  center  meet,  even  ex- 
ceed, its  goals. 

While  the  “road  across  the  Pacific’’ 
may  remain  the  Seabees’  greatest  ac- 
complishment, being  at  the  forefront 
of  energy  conservation  is  another  way 
Seabees  are  maintaining  their  image. 

Left:  Jim  Woodyard,  civilian  equipment 
specialist,  operates  the  new  Delta  energy  man- 
agement system  at  the  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  Gulfport,  Miss.  Above:  Gulfport 
headquarters  building. 
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Brumby  Wins 
Top  Hammer’ 

USS  Brumby  (FF  1044)  was  awarded 
the  “Top  Hammer”  recently  for 
demonstrating  superior  performance  in 
all  areas  of  the  Composite  Training 
Unit/Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Exer- 
cise held  during  December  in  the 
western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
waters. 

The  exercise  was  designed  to  im- 
prove the  overall  readiness  of  par- 
ticipating units  while  conducting  battle 
group  operations  and  evaluating  new 
procedures,  tactics  and  weapons. 

The  Charleston,  S.C.,  based  frigate 
also  picked  up  awards  in  engineering, 
gunnery,  seamanship  and  anti- 
submarine warfare. 
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Carry  That  Weight 

USS  Camden  (AOE  2)  recently 
brought  more  than  four  tons  of  Opera- 
tion Handclasp  supplies  to  the  Reitz 
School  for  the  physically  disabled  and 
The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Mom- 
basa, Kenya.  Collected  in  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  program,  the 


A Navy  hospital  corpsman  has  been 
credited  with  saving  the  life  of  a 
civilian  shipyard  worker.  As  a result  of 
his  heroic  and  professional  efforts. 
Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class  James 
A.  Elliott  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal. 

Elliott  is  stationed  aboard  the  USS 
Bowen  (FF  1079)  which  is  undergoing 
overhaul  at  a Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  ship- 
yard. As  the  ship’s  duty  corpsman. 


goods  included  paint,  clothing,  books, 
first  aid  supplies  and  even  some  sewing 
machines.  The  cargo  was  flown  by  heli- 
copter to  Mombasa’s  Moi  Airport, 
then  delivered  to  the  school  and  mis- 
sion by  Camden  crew  members.  A pre- 
vious visitor  to  Mombasa  in  1979, 
Camden  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  Kenyans  on  its  return. 

— Photo  by  J02  D.  A . Jaques 


Elliott  was  called  to  the  forecastle 
when  a shipyard  worker  collapsed 
from  inhaling  poisonous  fumes.  The 
petty  officer  immediately  took  charge 
of  the  situation  by  successfully  ad- 
ministering cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion when  the  victim’s  heart  and 
breathing  suddenly  stopped. 

Commander  William  A.  Estell  Jr., 
commanding  officer  of  Bowen,  pre- 
sented the  medal  to  Elliott  Dec.  5. 


Corpsman  to  the  Rescue 
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Neptune  Award 

Lieutenant  George  E.  Beaton,  a 
Pacific  Fleet  submariner  who  holds  the 
Navy’s  record  for  completing  24 
strategic  deterrent  patrols,  was  named 
winner  of  the  1980  Neptune  Award. 
The  award  was  established  in  1979  to 
honor  men  who  devote  their  service  to 
the  Navy’s  strategically  important 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  missile  sub- 
marines. 

Beaton  topped  the  first  winner’s 
record  of  23  patrols  when  he  completed 
his  24th  patrol  aboard  the  USS  Ethan 
Allen  (SSBN  608)  Blue  team. 

A former  enlisted  man  who  was 
commissioned  through  the  Limited 
Duty  Officer  Program,  Beaton  com- 

Lt.  George  E.  Beaton  receives  a special  citation 
with  the  Neptune  Award  trophy  from  Admiral 
R.  L.  J.  Long,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific. 
Lt.  Beaton  will  wear  a distinctive  gold  FBM 
patrol  pin  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  silver 
dolphins. — Photo  by  JOC  Cindy  Adams. 
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pleted  12  patrols  in  each  fleet — 18  as  an 
enlisted  man,  the  remaining  as  an  of- 
ficer— aboard  six  submarines  in  16 
years. 

Be  an  Angel 

The  U.S.  Navy  Flight  Demonstra- 
tion Squadron,  the  Blue  Angels,  will 
select  one  pilot  and  a flight  leader  this 
year  for  the  1982  team.  Selections  will 
be  made  in  September  but  applications 
should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

An  applicant  for  demonstration 
pilot  should  be  a tactical  jet  pilot  with 
1,500  hours  flight  time,  a regular  Navy 
officer  due  to  report  to  or  already  on 
shore  duty.  An  application  should  be 
endorsed  by  the  applicant’s  command- 
ing officer  and  forwarded  to  the  Navy 
Flight  Demonstration  Squadron  with  a 
copy  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-433A)  or,  for  Marines,  Com- 
mandant Marine  Corps  (Code  AA). 

Officers  interested  in  the  billet  of 
flight  leader  must  have  3,500  hours 
flight  time,  be  a lieutenant  commander 
or  commander  who  has  screened  for 
aviation  command,  and  preferably 
(though  not  mandatory)  have  had  com- 
mand of  a tactical  jet  squadron.  Flight 
leader  applicants  should  submit  letters 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Training  with  information  copies  to 
the  Commanding  Officer,  Navy  Flight 
Demonstration  Squadron  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-433A). 

All  letters  of  application  should  in- 
clude each  officer’s  experience  and 
qualifications.  Questions  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Blue  Angels  via  tele- 
phone (Autovon:  922-2584/2585; 
Commercial:  (904)  452-2583/2584)  or 
by  writing  to  the  Blue  Angels,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 

The  Blue  Angels  also  have  openings 
for  enlisted  persons  in  the  AMS, 
AMH,  AME,  AD,  AE,  AK,  AS,  AT 
and  PR  ratings. 

Interested  applicants  can  arrange  an 


interview  with  a Blue  Angels  repre- 
sentative by  telephoning  ADCS  Wayne  i 
East  (Autovon:  922-2466;  Commer- 
cial: (904)  452-2466). 

People  must  be  eligible  and  submit 
applications  in  accordance  with  the 
Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  Chapter 
9.23.  Those  interested  are  encouraged 
to  submit  applications  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  schedule  an  interview  with  the 
squadron’s  maintenance  officer. 

For  further  information  write:  Ad- 
ministrative Officer,  Blue  Angels,  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 

Flying  Reservists 

In  many  areas  around  the  world, 
part-time  Naval  Reservists  and  full 
time  active-duty  people  join  forces  to 
perform  a vital  role  in  maintaining  a 
total  Navy  force. 

In  the  VP  community,  for  example, 

13  reserve  P-3  squadrons,  staffed  by 
reservists  and  active  duty  people,  make 
up  35  percent  of  the  country’s  total  VP 
mission  capability. 

One  of  these  patrol  squadrons  is 
VP-94,  NAS,  New  Orleans.  Almost 
every  night,  one  of  the  planes  flies 
more  than  1,000  miles  to  a remote 
ocean  area  on  a scheduled  antisub- 
marine warfare  operation.  On  any 
given  patrol,  the  crew  might  consist  of 
an  Air  Force  civilian  computer  special- 
ist, a systems  manager  for  an  oil  com- 
pany, a college  student,  a camera  store 
manager  and  a policeman,  plus  the 
full-time  Navy  members.  For  10  to  12 
hours,  they  work  together  as  a Navy 
team,  taking  pride  in  performing  a 
vital  mission  together. 

Recently,  upon  assuming  command 
of  VP-94,  Commander  Frank  J. 
Marlow  paid  tribute  to  these  mixed 
crews  for  their  teamwork  and  coordi- 
nation. He  said,  “It  is  a thing  of  beau- 
ty and  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
watch  this  mixture  of  full-time  Navy 
and  part-time  reservists  blend  into  a 
squadron — a competent,  hardworking, 
dedicated  group  of  people.’’ 
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Dimension  2000  is  now  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59), 
and  it’s  doing  wonders  for  the  ship’s 
main  line  of  communication — the  tele- 
phone. 

The  ship’s  electrical  division  people 
labored  more  than  5,000  working 
hours  to  complete  the  installation  of 
the  sophisticated  chunk  of  computer 
technology  before  Forrestal's  January 
departure  for  type  III  training. 

Dimension  2000  is  more  than  just  an 
average  telephone  switchboard.  It  con- 
tains the  capabilities  of  forwarding 
calls,  executive  cut-in  privileges,  a do- 
not-disturb  convenience,  outside  lines 
and  Autovon  hook-ups.  The  computer 
can  even  tell  what’s  wrong  with  the 
phone  in  case  of  breakdown. 

Purchased  for  less  than  one-third  the 
price  of  the  old  system.  Dimension 
2000  takes  up  less  than  half  the  space 
of  the  old  switchboard  and  also  takes 
less  human  energy  to  operate. 

Getting  accustomed  to  the  new  sys- 

Moving  and  installing  the  Dimension  2000 
equipment  involved  special  problems  but  it  all 
was  worth  the  effort.  Right:  Forrestal  CPOs 
Philip  Lenny  (seated)  and  Terry  Malley  share  a 
“board  watch’’  on  the  highly  advanced  tele- 
phone switchboard. 


tern  was  mainly  the  chore  of  the  men  of 
E division,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
some  changes  to  get  used  to  as  well. 
The  major  change  for  the  crew  was  the 
changeover  of  all  the  ship’s  telephone 
numbers  from  two  and  three  digits  to 
four. 


It  will  take  a while  before  everyone 
aboard  the  ship  figures  out  just  how 
much  Dimension  2000  can  and  can’t 
do,  but  one  thing  is  sure — Dimension 
2000  is  here  to  stay. 


— Story  by  J03  Jon  Gagne 
— Photos  by  PHI  Dave  Dextradeur 
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Hypertension  is  the  most  common 
chronic  cardiovascular  disease  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  silent  killer, 
as  it’s  frequently  called,  afflicts  an 
estimated  35  million  Americans  and  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  1.5  million 
deaths  each  year,  making  it  the 
nation’s  leading  cause  of  death. 

Simply  stated,  hypertension  is  high 
blood  pressure.  It’s  an  elevation  of  the 
pressure  the  blood  exerts  against  the 
sides  of  the  blood  vessels.  But  for  one 
out  of  six  persons  over  18  and  a grow- 
ing number  of  children,  it  increases  the 
risk  of  developing  serious  cardio- 
vascular disorders  such  as  heart  attack, 
heart  failure,  stroke  and  kidney 
damage. 

Navy  people  and  their  families  may 
run  the  same  risk  of  developing  high 
blood  pressure  as  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  disease  is  painless  and  pro- 
duces no  symptoms  until  the  heart, 
brain  or  kidneys  have  been  damaged. 

“The  incidence  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  Navy  is  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  as  a whole,’’  said  Com- 
mander (Dr.)  J.  Stephen  Bohan  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center’s  De- 
partment of  Internal  Medicine.  “How- 
ever, the  average  age  of  Navy  people  is 
lower  than  the  average  age  of  the 


general  population  so  we  tend  to  see 
less  cases  proportionately.’’ 

A study  of  hypertension  and  heart 
disease  conducted  among  active  duty 
armed  forces  people  during  the  1970s 
showed  the  overall  rate  of  hypertension 
to  be  considerably  lower  than  the  rates 
for  the  general  population.  However, 
as  Bohan  stated,  the  age  distribution 
among  active  duty  people  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation and  the  overall  youthfulness  of 
the  armed  forces  may  account  for  the 
overall  lower  prevalence  of  the 
diseases. 

In  a recent  random  survey  studying 
the  correlation  of  obesity  and  high 
blood  pressure,  47  percent  of  enlisted 
E-7  to  E-9s  were  found  to  be  over  ideal 
body  weight  as  compared  with  30  per- 
cent of  officers  in  the  0-1  to  0-3 
paygrades  and  24  percent  in  the  0-4  to 
0-6  paygrades.  The  survey  also  showed 
that  active  duty  men  were  more  likely 
to  be  overweight  in  the  35-45  age  range 
while  active  duty  women  were  more 
likely  to  be  overweight  in  the  25-29  age 
group. 

The  problem  facing  the  medical  field 
is  to  discover  those  who  are  afflicted, 
to  give  them  adequate  treatment,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  on  their  diets 


or  medication.  Since  1950,  detection, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  have  improved 
and  have  produced  a sharp  decline  in 
the  death  rate  from  cardiovascular 
diseases  related  to  high  blood  pressure. 
But  it’s  still  important  to  have  blood 
pressure  checked  about  once  a year, 
whether  it  be  at  a local  health  fair  or  by 
a hospital  corpsman  aboard  ship. 

Although  some  disagreement  per- 
sists, normal  blood  pressure  is  usually 
about  120/80  for  adults  between  18 
and  45.  The  120  reading  refers  to  the 
systolic  (upper)  pressure;  the  80  refers 
to  the  diastolic  (lower)  pressure.  How- 
ever, in  adults,  the  normal  systolic 
pressure  ranges  from  100  to  140  and 
normal  diastolic  pressure  ranges  from 
60  to  90. 

“If  a blood  pressure  test  shows  your 
diastolic  pressure  is  90  or  over  on  two 
readings  you  probably  have  hyperten- 
sion,’’ said  Bohan.  “If  you  are  male 
and  under  40  with  a blood  pressure 
over  140/90  you  probably  have  hyper- 
tension. If  you  are  over  40  with  a blood 
pressure  reading  over  140/95  or  are  a 
woman  of  any  age  with  a reading  over 
140/90  you  probably  have  hyperten- 
sion.’’ 

High  blood  pressure  is  usually  first 
detected  between  ages  30  and  40.  Both 
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men  and  women  suffer  from  it  in 
almost  equal  numbers,  although  men 
are  afflicted  more  severely  and  earlier 
in  life.  At  present,  hypertension  is  a 
major  disease  suffered  by  America’s 
black  population.  High  blood  pressure 
is  two  to  four  times  more  prevalent  in 
blacks,  particularly  black  males,  than 
in  whites  of  the  same  age  group. 

“The  risk  of  developing  high  blood 
pressure  varies  with  age,  whether  peo- 
ple smoke  or  don’t,  whether  they  are 
male  or  female,  and  whether  they  are 
black  or  white,’’  said  Bohan.  “A  black 
male  who  smokes  has  a greater  likeli- 
hood of  developing  hypertension  than 
a white  female  who  doesn’t  smoke. 

“Additionally,  women  who  take 
oral  contraceptives  have  a higher  risk 
of  developing  hypertension  than 
women  who  don’t,’’  he  added.  “Birth 
control  pills  alter  a woman’s  body 
chemistry  and  today,  they  are  the  most 
common  cause  of  high  blood  pressure 
among  young  women.  They  don’t  af- 
fect all  women  but  we  don’t  know  how 
to  screen  out  the  ones  affected.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a woman  has  a history  of  high 
blood  pressure,  she  should  not  take 
oral  contraceptives.” 

Most  hypertension  cases  fall  within 
two  types.  About  10  percent  of  high 


blood  pressure  cases  are  traced  to 
several  specific  organic  abnormalities 
such  as  kidney  disease,  blood  vessel 
defects  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
If  the  underlying  cause  of  “secondary 
hypertension”  can  be  eliminated,  pa- 
tients with  this  hypertension  can  often 
be  cured. 

The  remaining  90  percent  of  high 
blood  pressure  cases  are  categorized  as 
“essential  hypertension.”  In  these 
cases  the  underlying  causes  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  one  condition. 

“Even  the  most  recent  medical  text- 
books state  that  the  cause  of  most  high 
blood  pressure  is  unknown,”  said 
Bohan.  “With  hypertension,  there  are 
those  cases  we  know  are  caused  by 
disease  and  there  are  those  cases  for 
which  we  do  not  know  the  cause.” 

Many  factors  are  thought  to  cause  or 
at  least  contribute  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure including  heredity,  obesity,  excess 
salt  in  the  diet,  smoking  and  the  lack  of 
exercise.  Treatment,  which  may  consist 
of  diet  or  medication  or  both,  can 
lower  blood  pressure  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  strokes,  heart  attacks  and 
kidney  disease  that  could  result. 

“Once  we  treat  the  disease,  we  take 
away  the  high  blood  pressure,”  said 
Bohan.  “For  the  others,  we  can  treat 


them  with  dietary  changes  and  medi- 
cation and  as  long  as  they  stay  on  their 
diet  or  continue  to  take  their  medica- 
tion, their  blood  pressure  will  remain 
low.” 

Heredity  plays  a role  in  essential 
hypertension.  If  one  parent  has  high 
blood  pressure,  there  is  a 50  percent 
chance  for  their  children  to  develop  it 
in  later  years.  And  if  both  parents  have 
it,  the  odds  against  their  children 
skyrocket  to  90  percent.  In  recent 
studies  evidence  indicates  that  essential 
hypertension  may  start  in  early  child- 
hood, even  infancy,  among  children  of 
hypertensive  parents. 

Obesity  is  associated  with  high  blood 
pressure  at  all  ages;  many  doctors  are 
convinced  that  obesity  and  hyperten- 
sion go  hand  in  hand.  Today,  10  to  30 
percent  of  all  Americans  are  over- 
weight to  some  degree  and  the  cor- 
relation between  excess  weight  and 
high  blood  pressure  is  especially  high 
among  women. 

“We  know  from  several  studies  that 
as  a person’s  weight  reduces,  his  or  her 
blood  pressure  reduces,”  said  Bohan. 
“But  that  means  the  person  must  keep 
those  excess  pounds  off  to  keep  blood 
pressure  down.  Being  overweight  is  a 
problem  for  many  sailors  aboard  ships 
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because  they  have  no  control  over  their 
diet  and  lack  of  exercise  contributes  to 
weight  gain.” 

Another  dietary  factor  contributing 
to  hypertension  is  habitual  and  exces- 
sive use  of  salt.  Most  Americans’  diets 
contain  between  three  to  five  teaspoons 
of  salt  daily.  Adults  and  children  need 
only  about  a quarter  teaspoon  of  salt 
daily;  even  when  working  in  hot  humid 
environments  they  still  need  less  than  a 
teaspoonful. 

“Some  professional  people  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  amount  of  salt  in 
Western  diets  causes  high  blood  pres- 
sure,” said  Bohan.  “But  there  are 
others  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  salt 
is  not  a cause.  All  agree  that  restricting 
a person’s  salt  intake  helps  in  treating 
hypertension. 

“Salt  is  present  in  our  diets  and 
comes  primarily  from  processed  foods 
with  high  salt  contents.  The  sailors  on 
ship  don’t  have  much  control  over  the 
amount  of  salt  that’s  in  their  food;  any 
snack  food  is  bound  to  contain  lots  of 
salt.” 

If  neither  weight  loss  nor  salt  re- 
striction works  then  medication  must 
be  used  to  control  and  lower  the  blood 
pressure. 

Fortunately,  in  about  95  percent  of 


the  hypertension  cases,  blood  pressure 
can  be  reduced  and  controlled  through 
a growing  arsenal  of  antihypertensive 
drugs.  Because  people  respond  in- 
dividually to  medication,  a variety  of 
drugs  or  combinations  may  be  used. 
Unfortunately,  antihypertensive  drugs 
often  produce  side  effects.  Still,  they 
make  it  possible  to  lower  blood 
pressure  with  a minimum  of  discom- 
fort. 

“There  are  three  or  four  groups  of 
drugs  we  commonly  use  for  high  blood 
pressure.  The  most  common  are 
diuretics  which  remove  salt  from  the 
body,”  said  Bohan.  “Most  people  can 
control  their  blood  pressure  with  these. 

“For  the  most  part,  the  side  effects 
are  moderate  and  the  drugs  used  today 
are  much  better  than  those  15  years 
ago,”  he  added.  “Common  side  ef- 
fects are  dizziness,  tiredness,  dry 
mouth,  nasal  congestion  and  loss  of 
potassium.  That’s  why  each  regimen 
must  be  tailored  to  what  a patient  will 


accept  in  side  effects  and  still  control 
his  or  her  high  blood  pressure.  Al- 
though medication  can  successfully 
control  high  blood  pressure,  the  treat- 
ment is  lifelong.  A large  number  of 
people,  however,  can  still  conduct 
everyday  activities  with  no  trouble,  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  take  their 
medication.” 

Navy  men  and  women  diagnosed  as 
hypertensive  can  still  function  in  their 
normal  duty  status  with  the  exception 
of  flight  duty,  diving  duty  and  certain 
critical  response  areas. 

“Once  sailors  are  set  into  regimens 
and  their  blood  pressure  is  easily  con- 
trolled, they  can  be  assigned  to  almost 
any  duty,”  said  Bohan. 

Despite  advancements  in  hyperten- 
sion research  in  the  past,  several 
challenges  still  face  the  medical  field. 
But  when  reminded  why  the  disease  is 
called  the  silent  killer,  most  people 
gladly  follow  a doctor’s  instructions. 

— By  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 


For  further  information  on  high  blood  pressure  and 
what  to  do  about  it,  consult  your  family  doctor  or  write 
to:  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  High 
Blood  Pressure,  120/80  NIH,  Bethesda,  Md.  20205. 
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Mass  Re-enlistment 
Nets  1 00  Years 
for  Barney 


Twenty-seven  crew  members  of  USS  Barney  (DDG  6)  re-enlisted  or  ex- 
tended their  naval  careers  for  a total  of  100  years  and  bonuses  totaling 
nearly  $140,000  March  6 in  the  African  port  of  Djibouti.  Barney's,  com- 
manding officer,  Commander  William  T.  Shiffer  Jr.,  presided  over  the 
shipboard  ceremony  during  a seven-hour  refueling  stop  in  the  East  Af- 
rican city  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  mass  re-enlistment  came  on  the  eve 
of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  ship’s  return  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  following  three 
months  of  operations  with  the  Middle  East  Force.  “It’s  very  gratifying 
to  have  a part  in  keeping  our  Navy  strong  in  the  ’80s,’’  Shiffer  said. 
“It’s  especially  noteworthy  that  more  than  80  percent  of  Barney's  de- 
ployment has  been  spent  under  way,  engaged  in  fleet  operations.  Many 
of  those  who  re-enlisted  elected  to  continue  their  careers  on  board  this 
ship.  Their  pride,  professionalism  and  dedication  are  marvelous,  and 
serve  to  reaffirm  my  view  that  the  quality  of  our  sailors  is  second  to 
none.’’ 


Reeves  Rescues 
27;  Liberian  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sinks 


Twenty-seven  crew  members  from  a Liberian  merchant  ship  were  res- 
cued safely  by  USS  Reeves  (CG  24)  following  the  merchant  ship’s  colli- 
sion at  sea  with  a Singaporean  tanker.  The  collision  between  the  mer- 
chant Goldenrod  and  the  tanker  Nicola  Prosperity  occurred  in  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  March  18.  The  crew  of  Goldenrod  abandoned  ship 
when  it  began  to  sink.  Sighting  Goldenrod's  distress  signal.  Reeves 
closed  the  scene  of  the  collision  and  immediately  dispatched  two  boats. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  Nicola  Prosperity  for  transfer  to  Singa- 
pore, the  closest  port.  After  the  rescue.  Reeves  continued  on  its  transit 
as  part  of  the  seven-ship  battle  group  led  by  USS  Midway  (CV  41). 
Commanded  by  Captain  J.W.  Egerton,  Reeves  is  forward  deployed  to 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  as  part  of  the  Overseas  Family  Residency  Program. 


Yellowstone  Crew 
Members  Help  after 
Condo  Collapse 


Newly  commissioned  USS  Yellowstone  (AD  41)  arrived  at  Port  Cana- 
veral, Fla.,  March  27,  just  hours  before  a five-story  condominium 
building  under  construction  in  nearby  Cocoa  Beach  collapsed.  Eleven 
construction  workers  were  killed  and  scores  of  others  were  injured.  A 
request  from  local  authorities  went  out  the  next  day  to  the  community 
for  oxygen  and  acetylene  cutting  torches  and  skilled  operators  to  cut 
through  steel  reinforcements  to  permit  removal  of  concrete  slabs  at  the 
scene.  Eighteen  hull  technicians  from  Yellowstone,  led  by  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  William  Woods,  responded.  They  worked  through  the 
night  of  March  28  with  portable  cutting  outfits  from  their  shops  on 
Yellowstone.  The  cutting  crews  were  joined  by  18  additional  Yellow- 
stone crew  members,  led  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Ribioux,  who  assisted 
in  removing  concrete  slabs  from  atop  the  trapped  construction  workers. 
The  Yellowstone  sailors  received  expressions  of  appreciation  from  local 
civil  defense  authorities  for  their  efforts.  The  destroyer  tender  is  a unit 
of  Service  Group  Two  and  is  homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  ship  was 
at  Port  Canaveral  to  support  the  Navy’s  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Test  Pro- 
gram. 
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Ranger  and  Fox 
Rescue  174 
in  Pacific 


One  hundred  and  seventy-four  Vietnamese  refugees  were  rescued  from 
the  South  China  Sea  March  20  in  three  separate  rescue  operations.  USS 
Fox  (CG  33)  encountered  27  refugees  about  50  miles  south  of  Vietnam 
when  they  were  sighted  by  a ship’s  lookout  shortly  before  noon.  The  17 
adults  and  10  children  were  weak  and  dehydrated,  but  in  good  condi- 
tion otherwise.  The  second  group — 138  refugees — was  rescued  by  USS 
Ranger  (CV  61)  later  that  afternoon.  An  EA-6B  aircraft  from  the  car- 
rier spotted  the  refugees  in  a 40-foot  boat  about  90  miles  south  of  Viet- 
nam. They  had  been  at  sea  for  seven  days  but  were  in  good  condition 
despite  their  ordeal.  Fox  discovered  nine  more  refugees  that  night  drift- 
ing in  a powerless  boat  about  100  miles  southeast  of  Vietnam.  The  five 
men,  one  woman  and  three  children,  sighted  by  Fox  lookouts,  required 
assistance  and  were  taken  aboard.  Both  Ranger  and  Fox  are  operating 
as  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Both  ships  are  homeported  in  San  Diego. 


Sea  Time  Counts 
for  Dollars 


Recent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  messages 
answer  a variety  of  questions  about  counting  sea  duty  time  for  career 
sea  pay  and  career  sea  pay  premium  purposes.  Generally,  consecutive 
sea  duty  time  starts  at  zero  upon  reporting  to  a career  sea  pay  qualify- 
ing tour.  It  increases  on  a day-for-day  basis  during  periods  when  career 
sea  pay  is  received.  Members  who  serve  on  sea  duty  for  36  consecutive 
months  are  also  entitled  to  a $100  monthly  premium  beginning  with  the 
37th  month  and  each  additional  consecutive  month  thereafter.  If  a 
member  is  not  eligible  for  career  sea  pay,  either  because  of  pay  grade 
and/or  lack  of  initial  cumulative  sea  duty,  the  member  may  still  count 
up  consecutive  sea  duty  time  for  later  pay  purposes.  For  example,  an 
E-3  not  eligible  for  career  sea  pay  because  of  pay  grade  can  accrue  con- 
secutive sea  duty  time  for  career  sea  pay  purposes.  Upon  advancement 
to  E-4  and  subsequent  career  sea  pay  eligibility,  the  member  would  be 
entitled  to  career  sea  pay  and  the  career  sea  pay  premium  if  36  months 
of  sea  duty  had  been  completed.  Officers  with  less  than  three  years  of 
sea  duty  may  accrue  consecutive  sea  duty  in  the  same  manner.  Certain 
periods  of  sea  duty  do  not  count  as  consecutive  time  toward  career  sea 
pay.  Such  periods  are  neutral  time,  temporarily  stopping  the  time 
counted  toward  consecutive  sea  duty.  Examples  of  temporarily  stopping 
consecutive  sea  duty  time  include  periods  when  a carrier  aviation  unit  is 
based  ashore  or  when  a member  is  on  leave,  proceed  time,  travel  or 
temporary  duty  while  on  permanent-change-of-station  between  two 
qualifying  sea  duty  tours.  The  amount  of  consecutive  sea  duty  time  al- 
ready earned  is  retained  and  the  count  resumes  when  career  sea  pay 
starts  again.  PCS  assignment  to  shore  duty  stops  consecutive  sea  duty 
time.  Consecutive  sea  duty  will  start  again  at  zero  when  the  member  re- 
ports to  another  career  sea  pay  qualifying  command.  More  information 
may  be  obtained  in  ALNAV  40/81  or  NAVOP  209/80. 
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Automobile  Insurance 


It  Can 
Happen 

to  You 


Most  of  us  own  an  automobile  and 
have  insurance  to  cover  it.  But  some  of 
us  do  not  have  a working  knowledge  of 
exactly  what  our  automobile  insurance 
does  for  us  if  we  have  an  accident.  The 
following  article  on  automobile  in- 
surance and  “no  fault”  laws  can  help 
answer  some  of  your  questions  con- 
cerning automobile  insurance. 


★ * * 


Automobile  Insurance 

The  standard  automobile  insurance 
policy  generally  provides  two  basic 
types  of  coverage.  These  are  “first 
party”  coverages  which  pay  benefits  to 
you,  and  “third  party”  coverages 
which  pay  benefits  on  your  behalf  to 
others. 

The  liability  portion  of  your  policy  is 
an  example  of  third  party  coverage.  It 
will  pay  others  for  property  damage  or 
personal  injury  caused  by  you  or  some- 
one operating  your  automobile.  Even 
if  you  were  not  the  driver  of  your  car  at 
the  time  of  an  accident,  in  most  states 
you  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
negligence  of  anyone  driving  your  car 
even  with  your  permission. 


If  you  are  sued,  your  insurance  com- 
pany will  provide  you  with  an  attorney 
to  defend  you  in  the  civil  suit.  Most  in- 
surance policies  do  not  provide  an  at- 
torney for  traffic  Court  proceedings. 

If  warranted,  your  insurance  com- 
pany will  pay  money  to  an  injured  per- 
son in  an  effort  to  settle  any  claim  or 
suit  filed  against  you.  It  is  also  the 
liability  portion  of  your  policy  which 
pays  any  judgment  entered  against 
you.  The  maximum  your  insurance 
company  would  pay  is  determined  by 
how  much  liability  coverage  you  have. 

Frequently  the  amount  of  personal 
injury  liability  coverage  available  is 
written  as  two  numbers,  such  as 
10,000/20,000.  “Ten/twenty”  as  it  is 
called  means  that  your  insurance  com- 
pany will  pay  a maximum  of  $10,000  to 
any  one  individual  and  no  more  than  a 
total  of  $20,000  for  damages  arising 
out  of  a single  accident.  Other  policies 
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are  known  as  “single  limit”  coverages 
and,  as  it  implies,  provide  only  a single 
amount  of  liability  insurance.  You 
should  discuss  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  type  of  coverage 
with  your  insurance  agent  or  Naval 
Legal  Services  Office. 

Property  damage  insurance  pays  for 
damage  caused  by  your  vehicle  to  an- 
other vehicle  or  other  private  property. 
It  is  usually  a single  limit  amount. 

Your  policy  may  provide  benefits  to 
you  if  you  are  involved  in  an  accident. 
Such  first  party  benefits  may  include 
payment  of  medical  bills,  lost  wages, 
repair  costs  and  expenses  of  a sub- 
stitute rental  vehicle.  If  the  other  driver 
was  at  fault  in  causing  the  accident  and 
you  were  injured,  your  insurance  may 
pay  for  other  damages,  including  pain 
and  suffering. 

If  you  live  in  a “no-fault”  state,  you 
may  obtain  insurance  which  will  pay 
for  all  or  part  of  your  medical  expenses 
and  loss  of  wages  regardless  of  who 
caused  the  accident.  Even  if  you  do  not 


live  in  a no-fault  state,  you  may  pur- 
chase medical  payment  insurance. 
Commonly  called  “med  pay,”  it  pays 
doctor,  hospital  and  related  medical 
expenses  you  incur  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  even  if  you  were  at  fault  in 
causing  the  accident.  However,  Navy 
people  on  active  duty  can  hardly  claim 
lost  wages  because  of  injury — their  pay 
continues  whether  injured  or  not.  And, 
of  course.  Navy  medical  care  is  free. 
Pain,  however,  is  another  matter. 

If  your  car  is  damaged,  collision  in- 
surance will  pay  to  have  it  repaired.  If 
the  vehicle  is  beyond  repair  or  the  cost 
of  repair  exceeds  its  value,  you  will  be 
paid  the  fair  market  or  book  value  of 
the  car. 

Both  repair  and  replacement  benefits 
will  be  subject  to  any  deductible 
amounts  you  have  selected.  By  pur- 
chasing a policy  with  a deductible 
amount,  you  agree  to  pay  that  amount 
before  your  insurance  company  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  you.  The  higher  the  de- 
ductible ($50,  $100,  etc.),  the  less  ex- 
pensive is  the  cost  of  the  insurance. 

Comprehensive  insurance  pays  for 
loss  or  damage  to  your  car  caused  by 


Other  than  a collision.  Theft,  fire, 
water  damage  and  vandalism  are  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  damages  which 
would  be  covered  by  comprehensive  in- 
surance. As  with  collision  insurance,  a 
deductible  amount  also  may  be  ob- 
tained which  can  lower  the  total  cost  of 
the  insurance  package. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  receive  per- 
sonal injuries  in  an  accident  in  which 
the  other  driver  is  at  fault,  but  he  does 
not  have  any  liability  insurance?  If  you 
have  uninsured  motorist  protection, 
you  can  look  to  your  own  company  to 
pay  you  the  amount  you  would  have 
recovered  from  the  other  driver  were 
he  insured. 

If  you  and  your  insurance  company 
cannot  agree  as  to  how  much  money 
your  UM  claim  is  worth,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pursue  your  claim  through 
arbitration  or  a law  suit. 

In  some  states,  you  may  be  able  to 
purchase  underinsured  motorist  pro- 
tection. Though  similar  to  uninsured 
motorist  insurance,  underinsured 
motorist  protection  allows  you  to 
recover  from  your  insurance  company 
when  the  negligent  driver  has  insuf- 
ficient liability  insurance. 

As  with  all  matters  concerning  in- 
surance, you  should  read  your  policy 
very  carefully.  Many  of  the  insurance 
companies  are  now  issuing  “easy  read- 
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ing”  automobile  insurance  policies. 
These  new  policies  are  written  in 
simpler  language  and  are  easier  to 
understand.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  what  coverages  you  have  or  what 
coverages  are  available,  you  should 
talk  with  your  insurance  agent. 

If  you  are  involved  in  an  accident,  it 
is  very  important  that  you  promptly 
report  the  accident  to  your  insurance 
agent  or  company.  Nearly  all 
automobile  insurance  policies  require 
that  the  company  be  advised  as  soon  as 
practical  following  an  accident.  Your 
insurance  company  may  not  have  to 
provide  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  your 
policy  if  you  do  not  give  prompt  notice 
of  an  accident.  This  is  true  even  if  the 
accident  is  not  your  fault  or  you  did 
not  believe  anyone  was  hurt  in  the  ac- 
cident. Being  guided  by  your  own 
beliefs  or  opinions  can  later  prove  to  be 
your  undoing. 

No-fault  Primer 

What  are  automobile  “no-fault” 
laws  all  about?  No-fault  laws  require 


certain  automobile  insurance  benefits 
to  be  paid,  by  their  own  insurance 
company,  to  persons  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident,  regardless  of  who 
was  at  fault  in  the  accident.  Such  laws 
also  restrict  the  right  of  persons  injured 
in  automobile  accidents  to  sue  the 
driver  who  caused  the  accident. 

The  benefits  required  to  be  provided 
in  automobile  insurance  policies  vary 
widely  from  state  to  state.  Most  states 
require  that  doctor  bills,  hospital  costs 
and  related  medical  expenses  be  paid 
up  to  an  amount  set  by  law.  Many 
states  also  require  that  if  a person  is 
unable  to  work  and  loses  income,  all  or 
a portion  of  the  lost  wages  be  paid. 

No-fault  laws  frequently  limit  the 
right  of  injured  persons  to  sue  negli- 
gent drivers.  In  those  states  which  limit 
the  right  to  sue,  injured  persons  have 
to  cross  a “threshold”  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  file  a law  suit.  The  threshold 


requirements  vary  considerably  from 
state  to  state.  Generally,  states  require 
that  the  injured  person  have  suffered  a 
serious  injury  or  incurred  more  than  a 
certain  minimal  amount  of  medical  ex- 
penses before  allowing  the  filing  of  a 
suit. 

The  basic  purpose  of  a no-fault  law 
is  to  allow  insurance  benefits  to  be  paid 
quickly  to  injured  persons  while  reduc- 
ing expensive  and  time  consuming 
claims  adjustment  and  litigation. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  no- 
fault laws  in  your  state,  consult  your 
insurance  agent.  Naval  Legal  Services 
Office  or  your  personal  attorney. 

— By  Lt.  Cmdr.  D.  P.  Lawless 


(Ed.  note:  Lt.  Cmdr.  Lawless  is  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Naval  Reserve  Naval  Internal  Re- 
lations Activity  Detachment  108  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
As  a civilian,  he  is  a practicing  attorney  and 
member  of  the  Florida  Bar.) 
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• Order  of  Daedalians,  Inc. — 47th  an- 
nual convention  June  4-6,  1981,  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Contact  the  Order  of  Daedal- 
ians, Inc.,  Building  1635,  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78241;  telephone 
(512)  924-9485. 

• USS  Yew  (YN  32) — Reunion  June  13, 
1981,  in  Bristol,  Pa.  Contact  C.D.  Theo- 
bald, Box  158,  Route  1,  Rock  Hall,  Md. 
21661. 

• NMCB  Nine — Annual  reunion  June 
20,  1981,  in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Contact 
Donald  A.  Thomas,  631  W.  Pleasant  Valley 
Road,  Oxnard,  Calif.  93033;  telephone 
(805)  486-1336. 

• OceanDevRon  Eight  (VXN-8) — All 

former  Blue  Eagle/World  Traveller  officers 
interested  in  attending  seventh  annual 
World  Traveller’s  Ball,  June  20,  1981,  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  Md., 
write  Lieutenant  Commander  J.N.  Roper, 
VXN-8,  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md.  20670; 
telephone  (301)  863-4798. 

• Naval  Weather  Service  Association — 
Seventh  annual  reunion  June  25-27,  1981  in 
Oxnard,  Calif.  Contact  Moon  Mullen,  1506 
Kirk  Ave.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360; 
telephone  (805)  496-1348. 

• VP-6 — Reunion  June  26-29,  1981,  in 
San  Diego.  Contact  Ed  Fuller,  19524  Sand- 
castle  Lane,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
92648;  telephone  (714)  960-5739. 

• USS  Cassin  Young  (DD  793) — Re- 
union and  dedication  as  historical  museum, 
June  26-28,  1981,  at  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  Boston.  Contact  A.  Mavra,  7 Jef- 
ferson Ave.,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172  or  S. 
Wheeler,  20  Caulfield  Circle,  Newton 
Center,  Mass.  02159.  (See  January  1981  All 
Hands,  page  22.) 

• USS  Converse  (DD  509) — First  re- 
union, July  1981,  in  Clifton,  N.J.  Contact 
Sam  Pompei,  37  Heywood  Ave.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.  01089;  telephone  (413) 
739-6142. 

• USS  Emmons  Association — Reunion 
being  organized.  Contact  David  Jensen, 
87-26  259th  St.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  11001. 

• USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA  43)  Association 
— Reunion  in  1981  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Contact  John  F.  Wilkes  Jr.,  Route  3,  Box 
321,  John’s  Island,  S.C.  29455  or  Sal 
Avellino,  45-11  Arcadia  Lane,  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.  11020. 


• USS  Mispillion  (AO  105) — Reunion 
for  shipmates  who  served  1959-1961.  Con- 
tact Brian  Stuckey,  35  Esperanza  Ave.  No. 
4,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802;  telephone 
(213)  436-7813. 

• USS  St.  Francis  River  (LSMR  525/ 
LFR  525) — Reunion  being  organized.  Con- 
tact SMC  Austin  Cronin,  SSC/NTC  Signal- 
man “A”  School,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92133; 
telephone  (714)  225-5355. 

• USS  South  Dakota  (BB  57) — Reunion 
July  3-5,  1981,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  Contact 
Ray  Kanoff,  1210  N.  12th  St.,  Norfolk, 
Neb.  68701. 

• USS  Somers  (DD  381) — Reunion  July 
3-5,  1981,  in  Stockton,  Calif.  Contact  John 
L.  McKindley,  619  W.  Elm  St.,  Lodi,  Calif. 
95240;  telephone  (209)  334-0555. 

• Torpedo  Squadron  17  (1943-44)  and 
Torpedo  Squadron  84  (1945) — Reunion  in 
conjunction  with  the  Annual  Reunion  of 
the  USS  Bunker  Hill,  July  3-5,  1981,  in 
Seattle.  Contact  A1  “Bull”  Turnbull, 
Pasadena  City  College,  1570  E.  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91106;  telephone 
(213)  578-7341. 

• USS  Washington  (BB  56) — 15th  re- 
union July  9-11,  1981,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  John  A.  Brown,  Box  13047,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio  43213. 

• USS  Belle  Grove  (LSD  2) — Reunion 
July  10-11,  1981,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Con- 
tact Joe  W.  Bledsoe,  194  Pinegrove  Drive, 
Bellbrook,  Ohio  45305;  telephone  (513) 
848-2855. 

• USS  Nashville  (CL  43) — Reunion  July 
14-16,  1981,  in  San  Diego.  Contact  A.B. 
Speed,  13229  Des  Moines  Way  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98168. 

• Aviation  boatswain’s  mates — 11th  an- 
nual reunion  July  15-18,  1981,  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Contact  Willie  R.  Gann,  1350 
15th  St.,  Imperial  Beach,  Calif.  92032; 
telephone  (714)  423-7462/ Autovon  951- 
6124. 

• 302nd  Seabee  Battalion — Reunion  July 
16-19,  1981,  in  Chicopee,  Mass.  Contact 
William  Zebrowski,  23  Spring  St.,  S. 
Headley,  Mass.  01075. 

• USS  Mission  Bay  (CVE  59) — Reunion 
July  16-19,  1981,  in  Atlanta.  Contact  W.H. 
Barnett,  Suite  1600,  100  Peachtree  St. 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303;  telephone  (404) 
522-8888. 


\' 

• 20th  Chief  Photographer’s  Round 

Up — July  17-18,  1981,  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Contact  PHCM  Henline,  FltAVComLant, 
NAS  Norfolk,  Va.  23511;  telephone  (804) 
444-7103. 

• USS  Wasp  (CV  7) — Ninth  annual  re- 
union July  17-19,  1981,  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Contact  Jack  Butler,  6210  Central 
Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  71901. 

• USS  Eberle  (DD  430) — Reunion  July 
24-26,  1981,  in  Asheville,  N.C.  Contact  Bill 
Keith,  PO  Box  155,  Sanford,  N.C.  27330; 
telephone  (919)  776-5924. 

• USS  West  Point  (AP  23) — Reunion 
July  24-27,  1981,  in  Boston.  Contact 
Harold  W.  Moore,  217  Parker  St.,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  01028. 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6) — Reunion  on 
Caribbean  cruise  July  25-Aug.  1,  1981. 
Contact  Ed  Doss,  S.  Forrest  Road,  West- 
port,  Wash.  98595. 

• The  115th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion (Navy  Seabee  outfit,  World  War  II) 
— Reunion  July  30-Aug.  2,  1981,  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.  Contact  Edward  C.  Plummer, 
5023  E.  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46203;  telephone  (317)  359-6990. 

• WAVES— National  WAVES  40th  re- 
union, July  29-Aug.  1,  1981,  in  Seattle. 
Contact  Ellen  White,  3428  S.  182nd  Place, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98188. 

• Tin  Can  Sailors — Fifth  annual  reunion 
for  past  and  present  sailors  who  served  on 
destroyers,  July  31-Aug.  2,  1981,  in  Boston. 
Contact  Edward  Ward,  Tin  Can  Sailors, 
Battleship  Cove,  Fall  River,  Mass.  02721. 

• WAVES  National — Convention  for 
former  WAVES,  July  29-Aug.  2,  1981,  in 
St.  Louis.  Contact  WAVES  National,  PO 
Box  2368,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95811. 

• Seabee  Veterans  of  America — 35th 
convention,  July  30-Aug.  2,  1981,  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  Contact  William  Carroll,  3145 
Siesta  Drive,  Venice,  Fla.  33582. 

• 10th  Seabee  Battalion — Reunion  July 
30-Aug.  2,  1981,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact 
William  Carey,  3847  Breezemont  Drive, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33582. 

• USS  Ellyson  (DD  454) — Reunion  July 
31,  1981,  in  Boston.  Contact  James  R.  Gal- 
breth,  8927  Carriage  Lane,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46256;  telephone  (317)  849-3315. 
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Blue  & Gold  Sub  Crew  Changeover 
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Following  a ceremony  in  April  in  which  the  Navy  turned  over  the 
decommissioned  Essex-class  carrier  Intrepid  to  the  Intrepid  Museum  ^ 

Foundation,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.  presented  the 
foundation ’s  chairman,  Zachary  Fisher  (center),  and  its  president, 

James  R.  Ian  (right),  a painting  of  the  famous  ship.  The  Intrepid,  fol- 
lowing extensive  refurbishing,  will  become  a permanent  tourist  attrac- 
tion late  this  year  at  New  York  City ’s  Pier  86,  close  to  the  Times 
Square  area.  Photo  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton. 
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Message:  NAVINRELACT  WASHINGTON  DC 


Interview  with  Director,  Naval  Intelligence 


The  reality  of  the  Soviet  naval  threat  and  its  serious  implications 
was  the  subject  of  a recent  discussion  between  the  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence  and  the  editor  of  All  Hands  magazine. 


Q:  Admiral  Shapiro,  as  director  of  | 
Naval  Intelligence,  you’re  in  a key  po-  I 
sition  to  observe  world  events.  How  | 
does  it  look? 

A:  Pretty  grim.  Hot  spots  all  over  the  i 
globe,  where  they’re  already  fighting 
or  the  potential  is  there  for  conflict 
that  can  seriously  challenge  our  coun-  I 
try’s  interests.  And  I’m  especially  con- 
cerned about  continued  military  expan- 
sion  by  the  Soviets  and  the  steady  * 
growth  of  the  Soviet  navy. 

Q:  You  spoke  of  conflicts.  What  are 
some  examples? 

A:  Well,  the  list  seems  to  get  longer 
every  day:  to  name  a few,  the  conflict  7 
along  the  Cambodia-Thailand  border, 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  tensions  between  So- 
malia and  Ethiopia,  civil  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  Libyan  involvement  in 
Chad,  domestic  turbulence  in  Poland  4- 
with  the  specter  of  Soviet  intervention, 
the  always  unstable  Middle  East  and 
the  growing  threat  to  Western  oil  sup- 
plies from  the  Persian  Gulf.  We’ve  al- 
ways had  tension  and  wars,  but  rarely 
so  widespread  and  simultaneous. 

Q:  Where  do  the  Soviets  fit  in?  I 

A:  In  each  of  these  situations,  the  I 
Soviets  stand  ready  to  take  every  op-  I 
portunity  to  enhance  their  global  influ- 
ence. They  see  us  as  the  main  obstacle  ^ 
that  stands  in  their  way. 

Q:  Admiral,  throughout  your  career, 
you 've  studied  the  Soviet  navy.  What 
has  changed  in  that  time? 

A:  There’s  no  question  that  the  Soviet  ; 
navy  has  undergone  a revolutionary 

Rear  Adm.  Shapiro  in  his  Pentagon  office. 
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I * development.  I was  a midshipman  in 

I the  late  1940s,  when  we  thought  about 
the  Soviet  navy  as  just  a coastal  de- 
* fense  force.  It  supported  ground 
troops,  and  that  was  it.  By  the  mid- 
’50s,  its  real  threat  was  about  400 
i diesel-powered  submarines  and  not 
much  more,  but  even  they  stayed  close 
I to  Mother  Russia.  In  1956,  Admiral 
i * Gorshkov  became  commander  of  the 
Soviet  navy  and,  25  years  later,  he  still 
has  the  job.  Practically  from  scratch, 

' he  has  built  a blue-water  navy — over 
200  new  major  surface  combatants, 

, over  400  new  submarines  and  a greatly 
’’  advanced  naval  aviation  force. 

Q:  Those  are  impressive  numbers,  but 
what  about  quality? 

I A:  That’s  a good  question  because 
. Americans  are  used  to  thinking  that 
anything  Russian-built  is  shoddy  and 
..V  primitive.  I was  stationed  in  Moscow, 
so  I know  first-hand  about  poor-qual- 
ity housing  and  consumer  goods  there. 
But  the  Soviet  military  hardware  we’re 
beginning  to  see  is  very  advanced, 

, some  even  more  sophisticated  than 
M ours. 

Q:  You’re  right,  I guess  we  normally 
think  of  Soviet  military  equipment  as 
rough  and  primitive. 

A:  Sure,  and  I consider  1980  as  a real 
i„  watershed.  It  not  only  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  a dramatic  quarter-century 
of  Soviet  naval  construction,  it  also 
I ushered  in  a whole  new  generation  of 
I submarines  and  surface  combatants — 
I all  high-quality.  We  used  to  depend  on 
I our  superior  technology  to  offset  So- 
I viet  numbers.  But  now  it’s  clear  that 
I the  Soviets  have  first-rate  naval  tech- 
I nology  and,  in  certain  areas,  even  sur- 


pass our  own.  Admiral  Hayward  said  it 
best  when  he  noted,  “While  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  more  with  less,  the 
Soviets  have  been  doing  more  with 
more.’’ 

Q:  How  are  the  Soviets  using  their  new 
naval  capabilities? 

A:  Admiral  Gorshkov  is  clearly  not 
content  to  leave  his  ships  in  port.  He 
sends  them  to  sea  and,  with  every  new 
addition  to  the  fleet,  the  Soviet  naval 
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defensive  perimeter  gets  farther  and 
farther  out  to  sea.  As  recently  as  15 
years  ago,  it  was  an  event  to  see  a So- 
viet ship  at  sea.  Now  it’s  a fact  of  life 
that  wherever  the  action  is,  the  Soviet 
navy  will  be  there  with  major  combat- 
ants. They’re  in  the  Indian  Ocean  right 
now  with  about  25  ships,  for  example. 
They’re  out  there  trying  to  influence 
world  events,  and  are  quite  capable  of 
doing  that  just  with  their  naval  pres- 
ence. 


51st  director  of  Naval  Intelligence  on 
Aug.  25,  1978.  Before  this  assignment, 
he  served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Com- 
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Naval  Intelligence  Processing  System 
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Rear  Admiral  Shapiro’s  decorations 
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Q:  Admiral,  we’ve  all  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  new  Soviet  ships  and 
subs  now  being  deployed  for  the  first 
time  in  1980.  What  is  your  assessment 
of  some  of  them? 

A:  Let  me  talk  first  about  surface 
ships,  where  Gorshkov  has  had  his 
most  dramatic  impact.  In  the  ’70s,  he 
began  building  his  first  VTOL  aircraft 
carriers  (the  A'/ev-class).  In  1980,  the 
Soviets  commissioned  two  new  classes 
of  guided  missile  destroyers.  One  of 
them — the  Sovremennyy — has  several 
anti-ship  missile  positions  as  well  as 
130mm  guns,  and  constitutes  a further 
step  into  modern  anti-surface  warfare. 
Especially  ominous  to  me,  however,  is 
the  Kirov,  a new  nuclear-powered 
cruiser,  which  began  sea  trials  in  May 
1980.  It’s  the  biggest  combatant  ship 
other  than  an  aircraft  carrier  built  any- 
where since  World  War  II,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  some  World  War  II  battle- 


ships. It  displaces  22,000  tons,  and 
bristles  with  the  most  advanced  sur- 
face-to-air and  surface-to-surface 
cruise  missiles  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced. Kirov  is  probably  destined  to 
lead  a powerful  Soviet  task  force  rang- 
ing the  seas.  It’s  a major  investment 
for  worldwide  reach.  And  that’s  seri- 
ous. 

Q:  What  about  Soviet  submarines? 

A:  The  Soviets  have  moved  full  speed 
here,  too.  Last  spring,  they  launched  a 
new  nuclear-powered  cruise  missile 
submarine  class,  which  we  call  Oscar. 
It’s  very  large  and  has  a new  and  more 
capable  anti-ship  missile  system,  simi- 
lar to  that  on  Kirov.  It’s  designed  to  at- 
tack surface  ships  in  excess  of  250  miles 
away,  with  up  to  24  cruise  missiles, 
while  submerged.  In  other  words,  it 
packs  a powerful  punch. 

Even  larger  is  the  Typhoon.  It’s  the 


biggest  submarine  ever  built,  about  • 
25,000  tons  submerged  displacement, 
and  carries  a new  type  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile with  independently  targetable  war-  - 
heads  with  a range  of  over  4,000  miles.  ' 
To  give  you  a better  idea,  the  Typhoon 
is  about  the  size  of  a small  aircraft  car- 
rier— except  it’s  underwater  and  can 
launch  missiles  against  the  U.S.  from 
the  relative  security  of  Soviet  home  V' 
waters.  Then,  there’s  the  new  Alfa- 
class  nuclear  attack  submarine.  Its  hull 
appears  to  be  light  weight  titanium.  I 
With  a speed  of  over  40  knots,  it  is  the 
fastest,  deepest  diving  submarine  in  the 
world  today.  In  short,  the  Soviets  are  ‘ 
now  at  the  cutting  edge  of  submarine 
technology. 

Q:  The  Backfire  bomber  was  in  the 
news  a lot,  too. 

A:  Yes,  the  number  of  Soviet  navy  j 
Backfire  bombers  grew  in  1980,  with 


units  now  permanently  homebased  in 
the  Black  and  Baltic  sea  areas,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  as 
well.  Along  with  the  A'/ev-class  carriers 
and  other  new  aircraft,  the  Backfire 
shows  the  growing  sea  legs  of  Soviet 
naval  aviation.  Also,  I predict  we’ll  see 
a large  nuclear  carrier  with  convention- 
al takeoff-and-landing  aircraft  by  the 
late  1980s. 

Q:  That’s  quite  a shipbuilding  effort 
you  just  outlined. 

A:  Last  year,  I called  Admiral  Gorsh- 
kov “the  greatest  naval  shipbuilder 
since  Peter  the  Great.”  That’s  even 
truer  today,  and,  at  71  years  of  age, 
he’s  still  going  strong. 

Q:  I guess  that’s  even  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  the  domestic  econ- 
omic problems  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A:  You’re  right.  For  the  Soviets,  the 


1970s  could  be  called  “Murphy’s  dec- 
ade”— whatever  could  go  wrong  at 
home  seemed  to  go  wrong.  They  con- 
tinually ran  short  of  everything  from 
housing  and  grain  to  consumer  goods. 
They  lost  a large  degree  of  access  to 
American  foodstuffs  and  technology. 
The  Soviets  look  incompetent  in  one 
area  after  another,  except  in  building  a 
powerful  military  and  naval  force — 
and  there  they’ve  got  their  act  together. 

Q:  But  aren’t  these  domestic  problems 
bound  to  affect  the  Soviet  navy? 

A:  I think  they  ultimately  could.  The 
Soviet  people  might  not  be  willing  to 
abide  indefinitely  a standard  of  living 
below  even  their  socialist  brethren  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Low  labor  productivi- 
ty continues  to  reduce  Soviet  shipyard 
efficiency  somewhat.  Demographic 
changes  could  in  20  years  lead  to  seri- 
ous shortages  of  skilled  manpower. 


which  could  affect  production  and 
manning  of  the  more  sophisticated 
ships  and  aircraft.  The  high-technol- 
ogy drive  under  way  in  the  Soviet  navy 
will  also  increase  costs  tremendously, 
and  the  competition  for  money  will  get 
much  fiercer  with  the  other  armed 
forces  and  the  domestic  sector.  Also, 
Admiral  Gorshkov  must  eventually 
pass  from  the  scene,  and  the  Soviet 
navy  will  lose  its  most  effective  cham- 
pion. 

Q:  Those  sound  like  serious  problems. 
A:  They  are  serious.  But  having  said 
that,  I must  note  that  the  Soviet  navy 
has  strong  momentum  for  continued 
growth.  The  Soviets  have  made  an  im- 
pressive investment  in  their  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  which  shows  a firm,  long- 
term commitment.  It  has  five  yards 
building  submarines,  eight  building 
surface  combatants  and  several  others 
for  minor  warships  and  auxiliaries. 
These  have  been  expanding  in  capacity, 
as  well.  In  their  recently  completed 
five-year  economic  plan,  the  Soviets 
fell  short  of  one  goal  after  another.  But 
they  succeeded  in  naval  shipbuilding, 
and  in  our  business  that’s  what  counts. 

Q:  Admiral,  you  mentioned  Soviet 
ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Where  else 
do  they  operate? 

A:  The  Mediterranean  is  still  a favorite 
area.  On  any  given  day,  there  are  about 
40  to  45  ships  and  submarines  there. 
During  a crisis,  like  the  1973  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War,  the  number  has  quickly  dou- 
bled. The  Soviets  deploy  regularly  to 
Cuba,  often  operating  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  have  begun  bilateral  exer- 
cises with  the  Cuban  navy.  But  in- 


Opposite  page:  The  aircraft  carrier  Kiev,  origi- 
nally called  an  antisubmarine  cruiser  by  the  So- 
viets, adds  a new  dimension  to  Soviet  naval 
capabilities.  Left  above:  The  Alfa-c/a55  SSN, 
the  latest  in  the  line  of  Soviet  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines,  has  a hull  made  of  light- 
weight non-magnetic  titanium.  Speed  is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  40  knots.  Left:  The  So- 
viets'first  nuclear-powered  surface  warship, 
Kirov — the  largest  combatant  built  in  the  world 
since  World  War  II  (excluding  aircraft  carriers) 
— on  its  initial  sea  trials  in  the  Baltic  in  the 
summer  of  1980. 
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creased  Indian  Ocean  presence  is  the 
most  important  recent  change.  It’s 
more  than  just  a response  to  our  naval 
buildup  there,  too.  A major  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  going 
to  be  a fact  of  life  we  must  face. 

Q:  I’ve  noticed  a lot  of  official  concern 
about  the  Soviets  looking  for  more 
overseas  naval  bases,  too. 

A:  Right,  but  they  seem  reluctant  to 
become  overly  dependent  on  shore  fa- 
cilities that  can  be  withdrawn  by  the 
host  country,  and  they  try  to  depend 
on  their  own  auxiliaries  for  support  at 
anchorage.  Still,  they  have  moved  into 
former  U.S.  facilities  at  Camrahn  Bay, 
Vietnam.  They  have  made  Aden  in 
South  Yemen  and  the  Dahlak  Islands 
in  Ethiopia  the  main  ports  for  their  In- 
dian Ocean  fleet.  They  make  numerous 
ship  visits  throughout  the  Third 
World,  and  their  combatants  have  used 


Right:  The  Tibor  Samueli,  second  of  two  Yu- 
lius  Fuchik-ctoj  Seabee  barge  carriers.  Barges 
are  loaded /unloaded  via  a stern  elevator  using 
shipboard  tugs  as  the  ship-to-shore  interface. 
Below:  The  amphibious  assault  transport  dock 
(LPD)  Ivan  Rogov,  the  largest  amphibious  unit 
in  the  Soviet  navy.  Opposite  page:  The  YAK- 
36  Forger  is  a VTOL  aircraft  first  deployed  in 
mid-1976  on  the  Soviet  carrier  Kiev. 


repair  facilities  in  South  Yemen,  Yugo- 
slavia, Syria  and  Tunisia.  Also,  Soviet 
naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  routinely 
use  fields  in  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Angola 
and  South  Yemen  to  extend  their  sur- 
veillance flights  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  the  Arabian  Sea  and  even  our 
East  Coast. 

Q:  Admiral,  we’ve  read  lately  about 
several  cases  of  Soviet  espionage. 
What’s  your  estimate  of  the  threat  of 
foreign  espionage  against  our  Navy? 
A:  It’s  serious  and  growing.  It  should 
be  no  surprise  that  our  Navy  is  a prime 
target  for  hostile  intelligence  services. 
We  estimate  that  many  Soviet  officials 
in  our  country  have  engaged  in  es- 
pionage. We  also  must  be  concerned 
about  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
trade  officials,  exchange  students, 
scientists,  tourists,  clandestine  agents 
without  official  “cover”  and  agents  in- 
volved in  technical  collection  aboard  a 
civilian  or  naval  ship.  We’re  especially 
concerned  about  agents  who  are  look- 
ing for  likely  candidates  to  provide 
them  access  to  classified  material. 

Q:  How  do  these  agents  operate? 

A:  Well,  they  tend  to  frequent  bars, 
restaurants  and  other  public  places  to 
make  social  contacts  with  sailors  and 


Marines.  They’re  looking  for  people 
whose  individual  weaknesses  they  can 
exploit,  and  they  usually  operate  on  the 
premise  that  Americans  will  do  any- 
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thing  for  money  or  to  prevent  personal 
embarrassment.  They  often  begin  by 
getting  some  unclassified,  then  some 
- innocuous  classified  information  from 
their  targets.  Then  the  “hook”  is  set. 
Soon  the  demands  escalate  until  the 
American  is  in  too  deeply  to  break  off 
contact. 

Q:  What’s  your  advice  to  individual 
sailors  or  Marines? 

A:  First,  be  wary  of  chance  or  unusual 
contacts  with  foreign  nationals,  and  es- 
pecially requests  for  information.  Re- 
member that  it’s  never  too  late  to  re- 
► port  suspicious  contacts.  Let  your 
commanding  officer  know  immediate- 
ly. Stay  alert.  That’s  our  best  defense 
against  this  threat. 

Q:  Admiral,  to  sum  up,  what  are  the 
, Soviet  navy’s  major  strengths  and 
weaknesses? 

A:  Basically,  its  strengths  are  the 


world’s  largest  submarine  force;  the 
largest  minewarfare  force  and  inven- 
tory of  mines;  the  largest  shipbuilding 
industry;  a balanced  anti-ship  cruise 
missile  arsenal;  an  extensive  ocean  sur- 
veillance system;  and  rapidly  improv- 
ing electronic  warfare  capabilities.  Its 
weaknesses  include  a limited  open- 
ocean  ASW  capability;  limited  but  im- 
proving capability  for  underway  re- 
plenishment; geographically  limited  ac- 
cess to  the  open  ocean;  inadequate  sea- 
based  tactical  air  forces;  and  the  lack 
of  an  experienced  cadre  of  career  petty 
officers. 

Q:  What  about  the  future? 

A:  My  best  judgment  is  that  we’ll  see 
these  Soviet  navy  trends  in  the  1980s: 
— Continuing  efforts  to  solve  their 
ASW  problems. 

— More  large,  versatile,  sophisticated 
ships  like  the  nuclear-powered  Kirov. 
— No  increase  in  the  number  of 


SSBNs,  but  bigger  submarines  with 
longer-range  missiles,  such  as  the  new 
Typhoon. 

—More  long-range  anti-ship  cruise 
missiles  launched  from  submarines, 
surface  ships  and  aircraft. 

— The  first  large,  probably  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  with  conventional 
takeoff-and-landing  aircraft. 

— Gradual  improvement  in  amphibi- 
ous lift  capabilities  and  support  for 
long-range  operations. 

There  are  some  other  trends,  too,  but  1 
think  I’ve  drawn  a good  enough  pic- 
ture of  a truly  “balanced”  ocean-going 
fleet.  This  is  the  navy  that  Gorshkov 
has  told  us  he  was  building — a modern 
maritime  force  that  is  increasingly 
capable  of  carrying  out  a broad  range 
of  naval  missions  in  strategic  nuclear 
war,  limited  conventional  war  and  in 
peacetime  as  a potent  tool  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  These  developments  are 
clearly  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 


Culinary  Arts 


Catering  to 

Navy  Cooks 


Sliders,  floaters,  S.O.S.  and  bug 
juice  may  someday  vanish  from  sea- 
going menus.  In  their  place  will  be 
potage,  souffle,  mousse,  knish  and 
souvlaki — all  prepared  by  Navy  cooks. 

Learning  to  prepare  Epicurean  fare 
is  part  of  a new,  off-duty  education 
program  offered  to  mess  management 
specialists  by  Johnson  and  Wales  Col- 
lege, Providence,  R.I. 

More  than  50  mess  management 
specialists  at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  and 
the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  Lon- 
don, in  Groton,  Conn.,  are  enrolled  in 
the  16-month  program.  At  the  end  of 
their  two-year  shore  duty  tour,  they 
will  have  earned  an  associate  of  science 
degree  in  culinary  arts. 

“In  today’s  Navy,  a premium  is 
placed  on  individuals  who  have  had 
education  beyond  high  school,”  said 
Lieutenant  Mark  J.  Kanuck,  NETC’s 
food  services  officer.  “Off-duty  edu- 
cational achievement  is  becoming  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  terms  of 
advancement  for  both  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  A person  who  has 
completed  two  years  of  college-level 
work  substantially  enhances  advance- 
ment possibilities.” 

Doors  normally  closed  to  Navy 
cooks  were  opened  with  the  culinary 
training  program.  The  program 
enhances  the  cook’s  advancement 
potential  and  develops  culinary  skills  in 
a field  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  will  grow  by  more  than 
85,000  jobs  in  the  1980s. 

“It’s  a good  opportunity  for  us  since 
it’s  the  first  time  we’ve  had  a college 
program  in  food  services,”  said  Mess 
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il' 

' Management  Specialist  First  Class  Ron 
^ Reyes.  “We’ve  been  able  to  use  the 
I training  in  the  galley  to  make  our  prod- 
I ucts  even  better.’’ 

I “The  course  takes  up  a lot  of  time,” 
I added  Mess  Management  Specialist 

1 Second  Class  Steven  A.  Briggs.  “With 
i working  and  studying,  there’s  not 

I much  time  left  for  anything  else.  But 
I it’s  worth  it.” 

i The  program  was  formulated  in 
I August  1979  by  NETC  food  service 

I people  and  college  representatives. 

They  tailored  the  curriculum  to  the 
t professional  needs  of  the  MS  rating 

1 and  adapted  it  so  that  methods  and 

procedures  learned  could  be  adapted  to 

I a Navy  cook’s  daily  job. 

“We  started  with  the  idea  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  off-duty  course  for  the 
food  service  rate,”  said  Kanuck.  “We 
found  that  Johnson  and  Wales  had  a 
culinary  arts  program;  they  were  will- 
j ing  to  help.” 

[ Left:  MS2  Richard  Greeves  shows  off  a plate 
I of  Napolean  eclairs.  Above:  Chef  Hector  Lipa, 
the  college’s  instructor  of  Oriental  cuisine, 

I discusses  the  day’s  menu  and  its  preparation 

[ with  the  Navy  students.  Right:  MS]  Ron 
^ Macedo  checks  a recipe. 
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Culinary  Arts 


“It’s  something  new  for  Navy  food 
service  people  but  it  also  means  better 
food  service  for  base  personnel,’’  said 
Ken  Levi,  the  college’s  director  of  ex- 


ternal affairs.  “The  program  ends 
some  of  the  frustrations  for  Navy 
cooks  who  want  to  learn  more.’’ 

To  be  eligible  for  the  four-semester 


program.  Navy  people  must  either 
have  completed  Mess  Management 
Specialist  “A’’  School  or  have  two  . 
years  of  on-the-job  training.  They  also 
must  pass  a comprehensive  examina- 
tion on  culinary  arts  administered  by 
the  college.  It  covers  skills  ordinarily 
expected  of  a mess  management 
specialist  third  class.  Students  passing  s' 
the  exam  receive  24  of  60  credits  need- 
ed for  an  associate  degree.  They  are 
then  given  sophomore  status. 

Divided  into  twice-weekly  lecture 
and  monthly  lab  classes,  the  course 
covers  menu  planning,  food  and  bev- 
erage operation,  language  arts,  super- 
visory development,  sanitation,  nutri- 
tion, purchasing  and  facilities  plan- 
ning. The  laboratory  and  demonstra- 
tion classes  are  held  at  the  college;  each 
day’s  session  runs  12  hours. 


Upper  left:  MS2  Darwin  Fabian  and  MSI  Ed 
Jose  prepare  skewered  beef  and  mushrooms. 
Above:  MSI  Rolando  Reyes  and  MSI  Ron 
Macedo  make  final  preparations  for  dinner. 
Lower  left:  Navy  students  prepare  to  serve  the 
dinner  they  cooked. 
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Weekend  sessions  cover  demonstra- 
tion, production,  sauce  kitchens,  meat 
cutting,  pantry,  dining  room  service, 
salad  and  cold  food  preparation,  buf- 
fet catering  and  baking.  Also  included 
are  Italian,  Oriental,  international  and 
classical  kitchens. 

“All  the  work  is  college  level,”  said 
Kanuck.  “The  course  makes  ‘stew- 
burners’  interested  in  cooking  and  adds 
more  professionalism  to  the  MS 
rating.” 

Financial  assistance — for  tuition  and 
registration — is  available  through  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Navy’s 
Tuition  Assistance  Program.  The  pro- 
gram’s first  semester  began  a year  ago. 
New  Epicurean  cuisines  are  now  show- 
ing up  alongside  the  cooks’  standard 
Navy  items  on  the  Newport  and  New 
London  serving  lines. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
— Photos  by  PHC  Joe  Ranieri 


Right:  MSI  Charles  Manes  takes  the  order  of 
MS2  Darwin  Fabian.  Below:  Navy  mess  man- 
agement specialists  are  served  Mongolian  fire 
pot,  a traditional  Korean  dish,  by  other  stu- 
dents practicing  as  waiters  during  one  of  the 
weekend  sessions. 
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Interchangeable 
Sub  Crews 


Even  before  I saluted  the  petty  of- 
ficer of  the  watch  and  stepped  off  the 
narrow  brow  that  connected  the  tender 
to  the  submarine,  I knew  eyes  were 
bearing  down  on  me,  examining  me  in 
a way  that  said  I was  alien  . . . that  I 
didn’t  belong  there. 

Looking  around  the  deck  of  the  sub- 
marine at  Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  not  wearing  a baseball  cap 
emblazoned  with  the  submarine’s 
name  and  hull  number  was  the  first 
sign  of  being  an  outsider. 

“Hey  man,  you  authorized  to  have 


cameras  here?’’  asked  a non-rated 
crewman  with  as  much  authority  as 
any  senior  petty  officer  could  have. 

“Let’s  see  your  I.D.  card,’’  said  a 
burly  junior  officer  as  the  wary  visitor 
restrung  the  chain  bearing  a placard 
with  the  words  “restricted  area’’  on  it 
across  the  narrow  brow’s  entranceway. 

Scanning  my  I.D..  card  the  junior  of- 
ficer nodded  in  silent  approval  and 
asked  curtly,  “What  can  we  do  for 
you?’’ 

As  I began  to  reply,  a stocky  senior 
chief  petty  officer  approached.  The 
brown  tip  of  a partially  chewed  cigar 
drooped  from  a corner  of  his  mouth. 
Like  the  other  figures  hustling  around 
the  sub’s  main  deck,  he  wore  a blue 
baseball  cap  with  the  name  Francis 
Scott  Key  (SSBN  657)  in  bright  yellow 
letters  across  the  front. 

“Morning  COB,’’  said  the  junior  of- 
ficer. “Are  you  going  to  escort  him?’’ 

“Sure,”  said  the  bearded  senior 
chief. 

Turning  toward  me,  the  senior  chief 
introduced  himself.  “I’m  Senior  Chief 
Sonar  Technician  John  Coleman.  I’m 
the  COB  for  the  Gold  crew.” 

COB  stands  for  chief  of  the  boat,  a 
title  bestowed  on  the  senior  chief  petty 
officer  aboard  a submarine.  Officially, 
the  title  means  adviser  and  representa- 
tive for  the  more  than  100  enlisted  men 
who  serve  on  the  sub’s  crew.  Unof- 
ficially, the  COB  is  the  mentor  and 
guardian  for  the  submarine’s  enlisted 
crew  members. 

As  COB  Coleman  moved  slowly 
around  pallets  loaded  with  supplies 
and  spare  parts,  he  spoke  between 
chews  on  his  cigar. 

“If  a lot  of  people  were  asking  ques- 
tions about  what  you’re  doing  here,  it’s 


only  because  everyone  on  the  boat  is 
very  security  conscious,”  he  said. 

As  Coleman  explained  that  sub- 
mariners are  keenly  aware  of  their 
security  restrictions — which  sometimes 
give  new  meaning  to  the  term  “silent 
service” — a barrage  of  conversations 
filled  the  air. 

“Make  sure  the  tender  gives  that  job 
order  top  priority,”  a voice  boomed  to 
a figure  scurrying  up  the  brow. 

“Don’t  forget  to  leave  those  log 
books,”  another  voice  bellowed. 

As  Coleman  made  his  way  to  an 
open  scuttle  leading  to  the  main  below 
deck  spaces,  two  dungaree-clad  sailors 
straining  against  the  weight  of  a cruise 
box  moved  around  him. 

“You  can  take  your  training 
manuals  with  you.  We’ve  got  plenty 
with  us,”  said  one  crewman  as  he 
helped  wrestle  the  box  down  the  nar- 
row opening. 

“It’s  going  to  be  pretty  hectic  below, 
too,”  said  the  COB.  “This  is  the  sec- 
ond day  of  turnover  and  the  Gold  crew 
is  anxious  to  get  back  to  Charleston.” 

The  Francis  Scott  Key,  named  for 
the  lawyer,  statesman,  poet  and  patriot 
who  authored  our  national  anthem,  is 
the  Navy’s  60th  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine and  the  39th  of  the  original 
Polaris  submarine  fleet. 

Commissioned  in  December  1966, 
the  Key  operated  for  six  years  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  before  undergoing  con- 
version to  the  Poseidon  weapons 
system.  In  1973,  Key  returned  to 
operational  status  and  conducted 
patrols  from  its  advanced  deployment 
site  of  Rota,  Spain,  until  1978  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 18  in  Charleston,  S.C.  A year  later. 
Key  became  the  Navy’s  first  Poseidon 
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Opposite  Page:  A member  of  the  watch  section 
aboard  USS  Francis  Scott  Key  (SSBN  657) 
checks  the  progress  of  divers  working  over  the 
side.  Left:  QM2  (SS)  Scott  Shumway  climbs  to 
the  main  deck.  Below:  USS  Henry  L.  Stimson 
(SSBN  655)  takes  on  a harbor  pilot  as  the  FBM 
submarine  moves  into  Kings  Bay.  Stimson,  like 
Key,  was  in  Kings  Bay  for  a tender  availability 
and  crew  turnover. 
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submarine  retrofitted  with  the  Trident 
I (C-4)  missile. 

Moored  alongside  the  submarine 
tender  USS  Simon  Lake  (AS  33)  at  the 
Naval  Submarine  Support  Base,  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  was  completing  an  in-port 
period  and  crew  turnover  before  head- 
ing out  to  sea  on  another  patrol. 

Crew  turnover  aboard  a fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine  is  a two-to 
three-day  period  that  entails  a com- 
plete change  of  crews.  Key,  like  all 
FBM  submarines,  has  two  complete 
and  interchangeable  crews — Blue  and 
Gold — to  help  alleviate  the  long  at-sea 
periods  required  of  FBM  submariners. 

The  two-crew  concept  enables  FBM 
submarines  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their 
operational  lifetime  at  sea.  This 
minimizes  in-port  time  and  allows  the 
FBM  fleet  to  be  one  of  the  most  oper- 
ational in  the  Navy,  a fact  most  FBM 


submariners  are  quick  to  point  out. 

“If  you  used  one  crew  for  the 
amount  of  time  most  FBMs  spend  on 
patrol — say  over  a 12-month  period,’’ 
said  Coleman,  “you’d  burn  out  a lot  of 
people  in  a short  period  of  time.’’ 

Stress  aboard  submarines  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  aboard  surface  ships 
because  of  the  confinement,  long  at- 
sea  periods  and  limited  communica- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  Even  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  submarine  com- 
munity’s heartiest  professionals  would 
wane  were  it  not  for  the  brief  respites 
from  the  months  at  sea  the  two-crew 
practice  provides. 

As  the  COB  led  the  way  down  a pas- 
sageway, squeezing  by  crewmen,  he  ex- 
changed greetings  and  inquired  about 
families  and  plans  for  the  coming  off- 
period. 

“When  the  crew  leaves  the  boat,’’ 
said  Coleman,  “they’ll  take  buses  back 
to  our  home  base  at  Charleston.  From 
there,  they’ll  go  through  an  R and  R 
period.  It’s  a minimal  administrative 
work  period  with  a lot  of  leave  and 
liberty.  We’ll  have  musters  a couple  of 
times  a week  for  part  of  the  crew  and 
the  rest  will  be  on  leave  or  in  re- 
training.’’ 

Left:  Seaman  Apprentice  Christopher  Houston 
takes  inventory  in  the  officer’s  mess  aboard 
USS  Francis  Scott  Key.  Below  and  right: 
Crewmen  aboard  USS  Henry  L.  Stimson  heave 
to  as  Stimson  is  moored  alongside  the  Key. 


Retraining  of  FBM  crews  during  the 
off-periods  of  operations  ensures  that 
each  crewman  is  well  versed  in  updated 
technology  and  operation  of  various  ' 
equipment.  Qualified  submariners 
must  have  a working  knowledge  of 
many  facets  of  submarine  operations 
including  areas  of  expertise  outside 
their  own  ratings. 

“On  a submarine,’’  said  Coleman,  f 
“a  sonarman,  for  example,  has  to  be 
well  enough  versed  in  the  operations  of 
an  engineering  space  so  that  in  a | 
casualty  situation  he  could  actually  ' 


operate  a piece  of  equipment.  Every- 
one on  a submarine  has  to  know  how 
to  make  closures  or  operate  specific 
valve  line-ups. 

“This  requirement  is  something  the 
surface  fleet  doesn’t  really  deal  with  to 
the  extent  we  do.  Retraining  during 
off-periods  is  one  way  we  maintain  this 
knowledge  level  among  the  crew.” 

The  FBM  Submarine  Training 
Center  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Base  is 
where  most  of  the  off-crew  undergoes 
refresher  training.  Specialized  training 
is  also  conducted  at  training  centers  on 
the  East  and  West  coasts. 

“The  amount  of  training  the  average 
submariner  has  to  go  through  on  a con- 
tinual basis  is  astounding,”  said  Cole- 
man. “That’s  one  reason  there’s  so 
much  pride  in  being  sub  qualified  and 
having  that  SS  after  your  rate,”  added 
Coleman  as  he  stopped  to  survey  a 


crowded  mess  deck. 

Coleman  signaled  a master  chief 
seated  at  a small  table  with  several 
other  chief  petty  officers  as  we  entered 
a compartment  off  the  mess  decks.  We 
were  soon  joined  by  Master  Chief 
Machinist’s  Mate  (SS)  John  Lomax, 
COB  for  the  Blue  crew. 

Between  sips  of  coffee  and  com- 
ments about  the  progress  of  crew  turn- 
over Lomax  and  Coleman  explained 
their  roles  on  the  Key. 

“Basically,  our  function  during 
turnover  is  to  ensure  the  smooth  transi- 
tion of  the  two  crews.  I’m  not  talking 
about  the  material  condition  of  the 
ship,  but  about  personnel,”  said 
Lomax. 

Crew  turnover  is  a mutual  reintro- 
duction into  two  societies.  The  on- 
coming crew  introduces  the  off-going 
crew  into  life  back  at  Charleston — 


the  developments  with  families  and 
homes;  the  on-coming  crew  is  re- 
introduced to  their  submarine.  They’re 
brought  up  to  date  on  equipment  defi- 
ciencies and  what  is  being  done  to 
remedy  them. 

Reintroduction  to  the  submarine 
they  will  operate  for  the  next  100  days 
or  more  is  a carefully  orchestrated 
evolution.  Although  the  intense  pace 
of  activity  leads  a casual  observer  to 
believe  it  is  a state  of  mass  confusion, 
turnover  is  the  culmination  of  exten- 
sive planning  and  preparation. 

“Turnover  preparation  actually 
begins  right  from  the  day  the  sub- 
marine leaves  on  patrol,”  said  Lomax. 
“Maintaining  logs  on  equipment  con- 
dition and  general  status  reports  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  turnover  pro- 
cess.” 

We  then  left  the  small  compartment 
and  made  our  way  down  narrow  pas- 
sageways, around  boxes  waiting  to  be 
unloaded  and  consoles  of  classified 
gadgetry  and  electronic  equipment,  un- 
til we  reached  the  commanding 
officer’s  cabin. 

Captain  Lawrence  Ross,  a former 


Above:  QM2(SS)  Scot!  Shu m way  demonstrates 
how  bearings  are  taken  at  sea  aboard  the  Key. 
Left:  Crew  turnover  is  an  all  hands  evolution. 
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destroyer  officer  and  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Key's  Gold  crew,  and  Com- 
mander Frederick  Spruitenberg,  a vet- 
eran submariner  and  commander  of 
the  Key's  Blue  crew,  were  wrapping  up 
one  of  many  turnover  conferences. 

A voice  crackled  across  the  sub- 
marine’s loudspeaker  system  to  remind 
the  crew  that  divers  were  working  over 
the  side.  “Communication  is  the  num- 
ber one  priority  in  crew  turnover,” 
said  Ross.  If  the  two  crews  don’t  talk 
to  each  other,  we  run  into  a lot  of 
problems  out  on  patrol.  Effective  com- 
munication between  our  crews  means 
that  the  important  facts  about  equip- 
ment status  are  exchanged.” 

“There’s  really  no  formula  for  this 
exchange.  It’s  usually  pretty  informal. 
But  our  crews  are  real  professionals 

Left:  People  from  the  submarine  tender  USS 
Simon  Lake  (AS  33)  board  the  Key.  Below: 
Mooring  complete,  a crewman  aboard  Stimson 
hoists  colors  as  the  ship  prepares  for  a crew 
turnover. 


and,  in  general,  turnover  is  done  quite 
effectively,”  added  Spruitenberg. 

The  effectiveness  of  crew  turnover  is 
proven  when  the  submarine  sets  out  on 
patrol.  Unless  inventories  of  publica- 
tions, test  equipment  and  spare  parts 
have  been  accurately  maintained,  the 
success  of  the  submarine’s  patrol  could 
be  jeopardized. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  patrol  that  has 
had  to  be  aborted  because  of  an  inef- 
fective turnover,”  said  Spruitenberg. 
“That’s  due  to  the  professionalism 
and,  I believe,  the  closeness  of  the 
crews.” 

Working  side  by  side  in  the  confines 
of  a submarine’s  hull  for  months  at  a 
time  breeds  a camaraderie  unique  to 
the  submarine  community.  Some  sub- 
mariners call  it  a family  concept  be- 
cause of  the  closeness  necessary  to 
function  as  a unit.  One  reality  of  sub- 
marine life  is  that  there  are  few  secrets 
aboard  a submarine.  There  is  little  that 
crewmen  don’t  know  about  each  other. 
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“Another  aspect  of  turnover  that 
makes  it  an  efficient  way  of  running  a 
ship,”  said  Ross,  “is  that  during  turn- 
over we  get  two  sets  of  eyes  looking  at 
a lot  of  different  areas  on  the  sub- 
marine— publications,  material,  in- 
structions and  so  on.” 

“Without  the  turnover  there  would 
be  a lot  of  areas  that  nobody  would 
really  look  at  closely.  With  turnover, 
we’re  reinvigorating  virtually  every 
area  of  operation  aboard,”  added 
Spruitenberg. 

The  two  skippers  returned  to  their 
discussion  of  the  various  facets  of  the 
turnover’s  progress.  Just  past  the  state- 
room, at  the  quartermaster’s  stand. 
Quartermasters  Second  Class  (SS) 
John  Williamson  (Blue  crew)  and  Scott 
Shumway  (Gold  crew)  reviewed  the 
Key's  supply  of  navigational  charts. 

“It  may  seem  hectic  aboard  the  sub 
right  now,”  said  Williamson,  looking 
up  from  the  chart  laid  out  before  him. 
“But,  all  in  all,  sub  duty  is  pretty  good. 

“The  extreme  isolation  on  patrols 
isn’t  too  nice  but  at  least  on  subs  we 
can  plan  our  lives  on  a schedule.  We 
spend  long  periods  at  sea  but  on  the 
whole,  we  probably  spend  less  time 
under  way  than  a lot  of  the  surface 
crews  do,”  he  said. 

The  two  quartermasters  returned  to 
the  task  of  completing  their  turnover 
while  other  crewmen  continued  to 
shuttle  boxes  around  the  submarine. 

As  I climbed  slowly  up  the  ladder 
leading  to  a patch  of  blue  sky  above 
me,  from  somewhere  amidst  the 
clamor  below  one  crewman’s  voice 
rang  clear. 

“Subs  may  be  confining,  and  there 
might  be  a lot  of  work  to  do,  but  I’ll 
bet  a lot  of  surface  types  start  looking 
at  sub  duty  a lot  closer  now  that  the 
sub  pay  programs  have  gone  through,” 
he  said. 

After  I stepped  from  the  ladder  into 
the  cool  breeze  that  swept  along  the 
Kings  Bay  coastline,  I looked  back 
down  the  hatch.  Listening  to  the  easy 
joking  and  the  flurry  of  orders  being 
shouted  back  and  forth,  I knew  that  it 
was  more  dedication  than  money  that 
keeps  the  Navy’s  submarines  manned. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Ready  for  Trident 


Less  than  six  years  ago  the  Navy’s  Tri- 
dent program  was  in  its  infancy.  It  was  a 
program  the  Navy  chose  as  the  way  to 
increase  combat  readiness  and  reduce 
operating  costs  of  its  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarine  force.  Today  that  pro- 
gram is  a reality;  Trident — consisting  of 
the  missile,  the  submarine  and  the  base 
— is  becoming  one  of  the  nation’s  fore- 
most weapons  systems. 

The  Trident  I (C-4)  missile  is  a three- 
stage,  solid  propellant  missile,  designed 
to  be  launched  from  a submerged  FBM 
submarine.  While  later  generations  of 
the  Trident  missile  will  fit  only  the  larger 
Trident  submarines,  the  C-4  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  fit  into  the 
Poseidon  submarine’s  missile  tube. 

When  retrofitted  to  carry  the  Trident 
missile,  Poseidon  submarines  will  have 
an  increased  missile  range  of  about  1 ,500 
nautical  miles  beyond  the  present  range 
of  approximately  2,500  nautical  miles. 
With  an  increased  operational  range  and 
a greater  targeting  ability,  the  Poseidon 
submarine  has  the  ability  to  operate  in 
either  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  theaters 
while  maintaining  a vigilance  in  both 
areas. 

The  Navy’s  first  Trident  Submarine 
Base  (Bangor,  Wash.)  is  in  full  oper- 
ation preparing  for  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Trident  submarines.  Another  Tri- 
dent base  is  under  construction  at  Kings 
Bay,  Ga.  An  FBM  squadron,  including 
some  Poseidon  submarines  which  have 
been  retrofitted  to  carry  the  Trident  C-4 
missile,  is  operating  from  Kings  Bay. 

Major  design  differences  between  the 
Poseidon  and  Trident  missile  systems  in- 
clude: 

• Use  of  a more  energetic  propellant 
— Trident  is  one  stage  larger  than  the 
Poseidon  missile.  To  accommodate  the 
extra  weight,  a more  powerful  solid-fuel 
propellant  is  used  in  the  Trident. 

• Trident  missile  aerospike — An 
aerospike  designed  into  the  Trident 
missile  protrudes  from  its  tip  at  a certain 
altitude,  cutting  down  the  flow  of  fric- 
tion and  extending  the  missile’s  range  by 
approximately  300  miles. 

• Weight — The  Trident  missile  is 
about  10,000  pounds  heavier  than  the 
Poseidon  missile  it  replaces.  Because  of 
the  additional  thrust  needed  for  the  Tri- 
dent missile,  Poseidon  subs  are  fitted 
with  a larger  gas  chamber  than  is  re- 


quired for  Poseidon  missiles. 

• Submarine  ballast — The  Trident 
missile  will  make  ballasting  the  Poseidon 
submarine  after  a missile  shoot  an  easier 
task  because  of  Trident's  structural  de- 
sign. 

• MIRV — The  Trident  missile,  like 
Poseidon,  has  the  capability  of  being  fit- 
ted with  multiple  warheads  each  of 
which  can  be  targeted  separately.  This 
feature,  called  MIRV,  for  Multiple  Inde- 
pendently Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles, 
assures  Trident's  ability  to  penetrate  any 
enemy  defenses. 

Much  of  the  difference  between  Tri- 
dent and  Poseidon  missile  systems  is  in 
the  state-of-the-art  technology  incor- 
porated into  the  Trident  weapons  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  more  significant  charac- 
teristics of  the  Trident  missile  system 
retrofitted  on  Poseidon  submarines  is  a 
new  missile  computer  which  can  sense 
what  is  happening  to  the  missile  during 
flight  and  provides  finer  control  over  it. 

In  short,  the  Trident  missile  enables 
the  Poseidon  submarine  to  carry  a 
magnum-sized  weapon  with  very  few 
structural  alterations  to  the  Poseidon 
submarine.  Trident  is  leading  the  Navy’s 
FBM  force  to  the  frontier  of  modern 
technology. 

— By  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
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A Big  Step  Up 


Washington  D.C.’s  historic  Navy 
Yard  was  the  setting  April  2 for  the 
commissioning  of  18  enlisted  men  to 
limited  duty  officers  and  14  other 
enlisted  men  to  chief  warrant  officers. 

Administering  the  oaths  was  Vice 
Admiral  Lando  W.  Zech  Jr.,  deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Man- 
power, Personnel  and  Training)/Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

“Our  job,  our  role,  is  to  provide  the 
strength  that  our  country  needs,”  Ad- 
miral Zech  said. 

“We  do  that  in  a personal  sort  of 
way  in  our  Navy,”  Admiral  Zech 
added.  “We  need  the  hardware  . . . 
but  people  make  our  country  great. 
Your  role  as  commissioned  officers 
will  be  one  of  leadership  and  enhanced 
opportunities  to  make  our  Navy 
stronger.” 
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ALL  HANDS 


Commissioned  as  LDO  Ensign 


AMHC  Charles  M.  Blair  III 
AKC  Gregory  R.  Bolger 
EWC  Donald  W.  Bowles 
CTOl  Ronald  L.  Carder 
YNC  Robert  A.  Fox 
STGl  Kenneth  D.  French 
MUC  Ralph  M.  Gambone 
PHC  Joseph  E.  Higgins 
SKC  Daniel  F.  Jessup 


CTAC  Edward  H.  Kightlinger 
ATC  Sebastian  A.  Lupi 
ETl  (SS)  Elmer  C.  McClintock 
AOl  Oscar  J.  Robinson 
ETC  (SS)  Leonard  C.  Stenzel  Jr. 
ATC  Ronald  C.  Sutton 
AMSC  Michael  L.  Upton 
ETC  Michael  J.  Welton 
SKC  Samuel  B.  Word  Jr. 


Commissioned  as  CW02 


AMEC  Charles  F.  Browder 
MACS  Armando  A.  Castaneda 
RMC  Larry  M.  Daniels 
YNCS  James  S.  Downs 
ABEC  Douglas  D.  Fenton 
YNCS  George  C.  Harris 
GMCS  Johnny  T.  Harris 


ATC  Roger  M.  Lee 
ETC  Luther  D.  Leonard 
DMCS  Eric  Lodders 
RMC  James  R.  Stephens 
AQCS  Michael  E.  Waltz 
PHC  William  M.  Welch  Jr. 
YNCS  Phillip  W.  Wrobel 


Photos  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton 


Bearings 


‘Deck  Gentlemen’ 

“Take  in  line  12;  third  deck  fantail, 
single  up  on  line  14,  make  the  stern  an- 
chor ready  for  letting  go.”  Fourteen 
lines — 13  of  them  doubled,  two  20-ton 
anchors  forward,  one  10-ton  anchor 
aft,  two  kedge  anchors,  four  cranes,  10 
mooring  stations  and  14  shiny  boats — 
all  these  are  part  of  the  job  for  boat- 
swain’s mates  aboard  the  USS  Puget 
Sound  (AD  38). 

Duty  aboard  the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship- 
tender  is  special  for  the  people  in  AD 
38’s  deck  department.  In  keeping  with 
their  unusual  status,  boatswain’s  mates 
on  Puget  Sound  refer  to  themselves  as 
“deck  gentlemen” — a title  which 
speaks  of  both  their  conduct  ashore 
and  professional  expertise  on  board. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  word 
“tender”;  Puget  Sound's,  crew 
members  proudly  wear  the  sea  service 
ribbon  and  justly  so.  Every  two  weeks 


the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship  visits  a dif- 
ferent Mediterranean  port  to  fulfill  the 
dual  mission  of  showing  the  U.S.  flag 
and  providing  the  highest  level  of  in- 
termediate maintenance  activity  sup- 
port for  Sixth  Fleet  afloat  units. 

Puget  Sound's  deck  gentlemen  earn 
their  title  and  their  keep  with  the  art  of 
positive  thinking.  From  the  moment  a 
seaman  checks  into  the  deck  depart- 
ment, he  is  instructed  in  terms  of 
“learning  the  ropes”  and  conducting 
himself  with  self-confidence,  profes- 
sional pride  and  personal  awareness. 
With  “Go  for  it”  and  “Follow 
Through”  slogans  stenciled  across 
their  hard  hats  and  foul  weather  jack- 
ets, Puget  Sound's  deck  gentlemen 
complete  complex  maneuvers  such  as 
the  14-line  Gaeta  moor — Gaeta,  Italy, 
is  the  Puget  Sound's  home  port — and 
refuel  underway  frigates  with  non- 
chalant ease.  They  often  can  be  found 
swinging  in  mid-air  keeping  Puget 


Sound's  sides — which  are  as  high  as  an 
aircraft  carrier’s — in  condition  worthy 
of  a flagship. 

Being  on  a tender  means  a lot  of 
necessary  dirty  work.  Being  on  a flag- 
ship means  honors  and  ceremonies 
worthy  of  the  commander  Sixth  Fleet, 
who  conducts  diplomatic  visits  with 
Mediterranean  heads  of  states.  But  the 
deck  gentlemen  resolve  this  inherent 
contradiction  by  keeping  the  ship 
primed  and  ready  for  both  important 
roles. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
when  female  seamen  check  in  with  AD 
38’s  deck  department  later  this  year, 
the  Puget  Sound  tradition  of  positive 
thinking  will  immediately  take  hold. 
These  newcomers  will  be  known  as 
“deck  ladies”  and  they,  too,  will  keep 
the  tender  shining  like  a flagship 
should. 

— By  Lt.  M.  A.  Peck 
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Saipan  Cruise 

i USS  Saipan  (LHA  2)  recently  re- 
turned to  its  home  port  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  after  completing  a Mediterranean 
cruise  equal  to  traveling  around  the 
world  one  and  one-half  times.  The 
Med  cruise  marked  the  first  ever  by  an 
' amphibious  assault  ship, 
i Saipan  left  home  port  in  August  for 
i Scotland  and  Norway  to  participate  in 
I NATO’s  “Teamwork  ’80.”  From 
1 there  the  ship  scurried  south,  passing 
I through  the  Med,  the  Suez  Canal  and 
j on  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  that  time  it 
j was  12  time  zones  and  almost  10,000 
miles  from  home  port. 

I Aside  from  paying  port  calls  to  Por- 
j tugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Kenya,  the  United 
I Kingdom  and  Diego  Garcia,  Saipan 
visited  nine  European,  Middle  Eastern 
and  African  nations  to  illustrate  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  LHA. 

The  ship’s  civic  action  team  built 
I houses  for  the  disabled  in  Kenya.  In 
Barcelona,  Spain,  they  painted  homes 
for  the  elderly,  donated  blood  and, 

I over  the  holidays,  sponsored  a ship- 
; board  Christmas  party  for  more  than 
100  children  from  an  orphanage. 

Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squad- 
ron 162  (HMM  162),  the  airwing 
aboard  Saipan,  doubled  the  number  of 
safe  landings  since  the  ship’s  com- 
missioning three  years  ago.  The 
squadron  made  5,31 1 safe  landings  and 
logged  more  than  3,000  flight  hours.  In 
January,  Saipan  recorded  its  10,000th 
landing. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  flight  deck 
crew  learned  their  performance  and 
safety  record  had  won  them  the  Ad- 
miral Flatley  Aviation  Safety  Award. 
In  addition,  the  air  department,  elec- 
I tronic  warfare  technicians,  the  aircraft 
i intermediate  maintenance  department, 
i radiomen,  assault  division  and 
i weapons  department  all  received  de- 
partmental excellence  (“E”)  awards. 

; Saipan's  cruise  wasn’t  all  work.  On 
ji  Diego  Garcia,  crewmen  participated  in 
!i  the  first  10,000  meter  Saipan  Invi- 
i tational  Race  as  well  as  track,  weight- 
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lifting,  pingpong,  chess  and  even 
pinochle. 

Then  there  were  those  2,000  Marines 
and  sailors  who  were  initiated  into  the 
ranks  of  “shellback”  as  the  ship 
slipped  across  the  equator  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Saipan's  overseas  diplomacy  team 
sold  more  than  30,000  tickets  for  ex- 
cursions to  almost  anywhere  in  Europe 
— from  a day  in  London  or  a weekend 
in  Rome  to  ski  trips  into  the  mountains 
of  Germany  and  countless  sightseeing 


and  shopping  tours.  In  Kenya,  the 
team  organized  a two-day  safari  to  the 
famous  game  preserve,  Tsavo  Park. 

After  sailing  32,000  miles  in  183 
days — its  longest  deployment — Saipan 
made  the  voyage  home  again,  carrying 
a collection  of  experiences  and  stories 
to  tell.  — Story  by  J02  Howard  Samuelson 

Above:  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2)  at  sea  with  its 
helos  nearby.  Below:  After  its  five-and-one-half 
month  deployment  into  the  Med,  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  on  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  Sai- 
pan (left)  is  relieved  at  Rota,  Spain,  by  USS 
Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2).  Photos  by  PH3  Scott  Hall. 
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Uniform  Pays  Off 


According  to  a tour  book  on  West- 
ern Australia,  “When  you  wake  up  to 
blue  skies  and  sunshine,  you  know  it’s 
going  to  be  a good  day.  When  you 
walk  onto  the  street  and  everyone  you 
meet  smiles  and  says,  ‘G’dai  mite,’  (the 
Aussie’s  version  of  ‘good  day,  mate’) 
you  know  you’re  in  Perth.’’ 

The  crew  of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Independence  (CV  62)  found  those 
statements  not  to  be  idle  boasts  when 
their  ship  anchored  recently  off  Fre- 
mantle for  a five-day  visit  there  and  to 
its  nearby  neighbor,  Perth. 

Independence  was  the  first  East 
Coast-based  carrier  to  visit  Australia 
since  1972.  The  port  call  was  also  the 
first  for  the  ship’s  crew  after  spending 
75  consecutive  days  at  sea  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  operating  with  the  Seventh 
Fleet. 

Perth  and  Fremantle  residents 
greeted  the  U.S.  sailors  in  great 
numbers,  welcomed  them  into  their 
homes,  and  sponsored  dances  and 
social  events  for  them. 

The  U.S.  sailors  found  that  wearing 
their  uniforms  was  a big  advantage 
“down  under.’’  It  gave  them  greater 
recognition  and  they  met  many  Aus- 
tralians, young  and  old  alike,  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  America.  Also, 
bus  rides  between  Fremantle  and  Perth 
were  free  to  U.S.  sailors  in  uniform. 


Perth  is  a modern  capital  city  with 
many  parks,  historic  buildings,  shop- 
ping arcades,  restaurants  and  pubs. 
Fremantle,  a smaller  city,  handles 
more  than  80  percent  of  Western 
Australia’s  imports  and  exports.  Its 
harbor  is  full  of  ships  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Perth-Fremantle  residents  were 
insistent  on  showing  the  Independence 
sailors  a good  time — and  they  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  mornings,  some  of  the 
sailors  shopped  in  the  malls  and  ar- 
cades for  souvenirs — everything  from 
toy  koalas  to  opal  jewelry.  Other 
crewmen  sampled  the  fare  at  small 
cafes  or  ventured  down  to  the  city 
docks  for  a river  cruise  to  local 
vineyards. 

Afternoons — when  the  sun  is 
hottest — found  many  American  sailors 
sightseeing  in  museums  and  historic 


It  was  an  exciting  visit  for  Independence  crew 
members  and  for  residents  of  Perth  (left),  but 
the  kangaroos  just  rested  in  the  shade.  Photos 
by  PHAN  Yancy  Keslar,  PH2  Mark  Ball  and 
PH2  Ronald  J.  Rondeau. 


buildings  or  taking  leisurely  walks  in 
the  shade  at  King’s  Park  for  a 
panoramic  view  of  Perth  and  the  Swan 
River.  Sun,  sand,  surf  and  sailing  were 
always  available. 

Nightlife  offered  almost  any  form  of  ' 
music — disco,  rock  and  roll  or  country  i 
— along  with  movies,  concert  halls  and 
fine  restaurants. 

As  happens  with  all  port  calls,  the 
five-day  Perth-Fremantle  visit  ended 
all  too  soon.  Good  feelings  ran  high. 
The  next  morning  Independence 
weighed  anchor  and  departed  from 
Western  Australia  and  new-found 
friends. 

— By  J03  Greg  Turner 
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Part  of  the  Team 

“I  hope  I never  have  to  do  my  job,” 
said  Airman  Daniel  C.  Fisher.  “But  if  I 
do,  I know  I will  be  able  to  do  it 
right.” 

A member  of  the  USS  Midway  (CV 
41)  crash  and  salvage  team,  Fisher 
works  on  the  carrier’s  flight  deck.  It  is 
his  responsibility  to  save  the  pilot  if 
there  is  an  aircraft  crash  on  deck. 

“I  know  it’s  dangerous,  but  as  long 
as  you  remain  calm  you  can  accom- 
plish your  goal  of  saving  the  pilot,”  he 
said. 

The  USS  Midway  operates  out  of 


Yokosuka,  Japan.  The  ship  normally 
spends  only  about  30  percent  of  the 
time  in  port  and  when  Midway  is  under 
way,  Fisher  spends  about  12  to  16 
hours  a day  at  work.  “That  may  sound 
like  a lot  of  time,  but  it  goes  by  quickly 
because  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do,” 
he  said.  “The  most  important  thing  is 
to  maintain  our  equipment.  Without 
our  equipment  we  couldn’t  do  our 
job.” 

Training  is  vital  when  it  comes  to 
saving  lives.  Fisher  has  been  to  four 
firefighting  schools  and  has  attended 
several  sessions  on  the  various  aircraft 
carried  aboard  Midway. 


When  not  working,  one  can  find 
Fisher  playing  guitar,  working  out  in 
Midway's  weight  room,  running  or 
sightseeing.  He  has  been  on  Midway 
since  October  1979. 

“The  Navy  has  been  good  to  me  so 
far,”  Fisher  said,  “and  I feel  I’m  part 
of  the  team.” 

— Story  by  J02  Gary  Smith 
— Photos  by  PHI  Donald  Williams 


AN  Fisher  on  his  “ready  station”  (left)  and 
suited  up  in  protective  clothing  (above),  ready 
for  any  accident  that  might  happen  on  the 
Midway  *5  flight  deck. 


100  Ships  Later 

During  its  deployment  with  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Navy  oiler  USS  Canisteo  (AO  99) 
marked  two  significant  events.  Can- 
isteo's  crew  honored  the  aircraft  car- 
rier USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  as 
the  100th  ship  alongside  during  the  de- 
ployment and  the  50th  ship  alongside 
during  the  month  of  January.  A cake 


baked  especially  for  the  event  by 
Canisteo's  bakers  was  presented  to 
Kennedy's  skipper. 

Another  event  was  servicing  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine  USS  Fin- 
back (SSN  670)  while  at  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Faliron  near  Athens,  Greece. 
Canisteo  supplied  the  submarine  with 
electrical  power,  replenished  its  stores 
and  offered  the  sub’s  crew  use  of  Can- 
isteo's laundry,  barber  shops,  ship’s 
store  and  liberty  launches.  In  its  35 


years  of  naval  service,  Canisteo  has 
serviced  every  major  naval  class  of 
ship. 

Since  leaving  its  Norfolk,  Va.,  home 
port  in  late  November,  Canisteo  has 
transferred  more  than  4.5  million 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  more  than  1 .8 
million  gallons  of  jet  fuel.  It  also  has 
transferred  more  than  8(X)  tons  of  pro- 
visions by  highline  and  helicopter  to 
other  ships. 
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Reclaimer’s 


Diver 


John  Nance,  a boatswain’s  mate 
first  class,  felt  the  sudden  tug  on  the 
thick  hemp  line  in  his  hands  and  slowly 
pulled  it  up.  With  a thumbs-up  from 
the  deep  sea  divers  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  he  steadily  drew  them  toward  the 
ship’s  boarding  ladder. 


The  scenario  was  familiar  to  Nance. 
Although  for  the  moment  he  served  as 
the  guiding  hands  for  his  fellow  divers, 
he  often  dons  the  cumbersome, 
200-pound  MK-5  deep  sea  diving  rig  re- 
quired to  work  in  the  ocean’s  depths. 

Nance,  along  with  the  other  crew- 


men aboard  the  salvage  ship  USS  Re- 
claimer (ARS  42),  plays  an  important 
role  in  helping  Reclaimer  carry  out 
missions  ranging  from  search  and 
rescue  and  underwater  surveying  to  the 
inspection  and  repair  of  ships’  hulls 
and  assisting  with  oceanographic  proj- 
ects. 

“Since  reporting  to  Reclaimer  neaxXy 
two  years  ago,’’  he  said,  “every  job 
has  been  a challenge.’’ 

In  addition  to  his  diving  responsi- 
bilities, Nance  has  a rigorous  daily 
routine  that  includes  supervising  all 
evolutions  on  the  ship’s  deck  from 
painting  to  dropping  the  ship’s  anchor. 

“Although  my  primary  job  is  super- 
vising Reclaimer's  14-man  deck  crew  in 
maintaining  the  ship,’’  he  said,  “I  also 
supervise  the  boat  crews  in  landing  and 
rescue  operations,  maintaining  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  on  the  ship’s 
deck  and  preparing  riggings  for  salvage 
operations. 

“Being  a boatswain’s  mate  has  in- 
stilled a lot  of  pride  in  me.  I feel  my 
deck  force  is  the  best  in  the  Navy.  In 
fact,  we  recently  won  a seamanship 
award  from  Commander  Service 
Squadron  Five  in  Coronado,  Calif., 
for  being  top-notch.” 

Nance  said  the  biggest  challenge  he’s 
faced  since  reporting  to  Reclaimer  oc- 
curred while  the  ship  was  en  route  to 
Yokohama,  Japan,  during  a recent  de- 
ployment with  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the 
Western  and  South  Pacific  oceans. 

A Greek  ship,  loaded  with  19,000 
tons  of  refined  clay,  had  run  aground 
more  than  500  miles  northwest  of 
Honolulu.  The  ship  was  in  danger  of 
broaching  and  breaking  up  on  a shoal. 
Reclaimer  was  assigned  to  salvage  the 
vessel. 

Boatswain ’s  Mate  First  Class  John  W.  Nance, 
who  finds  life  as  a Navy  diver  demanding  and 
challenging,  says  Reclaimer ’5  deck  force  is  "the 
best  in  the  Navy.  ” 
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In  one  of  the  most  complicated 
salvage  operations  conducted  in  the 
Pacific  by  the  Navy  salvage  force  in  re- 
cent years,  the  hapless  ship  was  pulled 
free  of  the  shoal  after  five  days  of 
around-the-clock  work  by  Reclaimer'^ 
crew. 

“Time  and  the  elements  were  against 
us,”  recalled  the  boatswain’s  mate. 
“The  initial  concept  was  to  lay  beach 
gear  (eight  sets  of  special  pulling  rigs 
aboard  Reclaimer)  and  pull  the  vessel 
off  the  shoal.  After  an  initial  survey, 
though,  it  was  evident  that  the  wreck 
had  to  be  lightened.  We  removed  2,500 
tons  of  the  clay  from  the  holds  before 
we  were  able  to  pull  it  free.” 

Nance,  who  worked  as  a cattle  ranch 
foreman  before  joining  the  Navy  12 
years  ago,  said  his  years  as  a Navy 
diver  have  been  a thrilling  experience. 
But,  he’s  quick  to  add  that  diving  is  a 
serious  business  involving  more  than 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  treasures  of 
Davy  Jones’  locker. 


“Diving  isn’t  as  glamorous  as  most 
people  envision,”  he  said.  “There  are 
many  hazards  to  cope  with.  It’s  hard, 
demanding  work  and  you  have  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  your 
diving  partner.  Above  all,  you  have  to 
know  your  equipment.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Ken  George 
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Flight  of  the 

Valaree 


No  one  is  surprised  by  cold  mornings 
in  Detroit,  even  when  the  bone-chilling 
temperature  is  reinforced  by  a healthy 
autumn  wind.  When  the  bright  sun 
rose  on  that  kind  of  morning  last  No- 
vember, it  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
warmth,  although  it  managed  to  throw 
the  usual  assortment  of  shadows  on  the 
ground. 

Three  shadows  that  fell  across  the 
concrete  landing  apron  at  Detroit’s 
Naval  Air  Facility  belonged  to  C-118 
Liftmasters:  four-engined,  propeller- 
driven  transport  planes  built  in  the  ear- 
ly ’50s — direct  descendants  of  the  C-54 
that  helped  Berlin  escape  from  the 
arms  of  starvation  in  the  late  1940s. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  over  Motor 
City,  it  sparked  brilliant  reflections 
from  the  clean,  metallic  skins  of  the 
transports.  No  warmth  came  from 
these  reflections,  either,  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  two  aircrewmen  of 
Naval  Reserve  Transport  Squadron 
(VR)  52.  Braced  against  the  cold,  they 
left  the  relative  warmth  of  their  hangar 
to  start  a pre-flight  inspection  on  “Val- 
aree.” 

Valaree  was  the  aircraft  with  Bureau 
Number  131598  painted  on  its  tail,  and 
the  two  aircrewmen  were  Senior  Chief 
Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Bob  Siera- 
kowski  and  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 
Second  Class  Ernie  Renaud.  Both  were 
flight  engineers  for  the  crew  that  would 

In  early-morning  light  at  Detroit,  a member  of 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Transport  Squadron  (VR)  52 
starts  a pre-flight  check  on  a C-118  Liftmaster 
named  ‘‘Valaree.  ” 


take  Valaree  to  Africa  that  morn- 
ing— via  Norfolk,  Va.,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Brazil. 

The  rest  of  Valaree’s  crew  stood  just 
inside  the  huge  double  doors  of  VR- 
52’s  hangar,  keeping  warm  with  cups 
of  hot  instant  coffee:  Commander  Ray 
Chop,  officer-in-charge  and  aircraft 
commander;  Commander  Charlie 
Beuher,  second  aircraft  commander; 
Commander  John  Violet,  navigator; 
Lieutenant  Commander  John  Folven, 
co-pilot;  Aviation  Electronics  Techni- 
cian First  Class  Keith  Burt,  radio  op- 
erator; Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(Structures)  Wayne  Pryor,  flight  at- 
tendant and  loadmaster;  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  Second  Class  Walter 
Halay,  also  a flight  attendant/load- 
master. 

“They  sure  look  pretty  when  you 
don’t  have  to  clean  ’em,”  Walt  Halay 
said,  squinting  at  the  C-118s.  He 
looked  into  his  paper  cup,  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  drink  the  coffee  or 
dump  it  on  the  semi-frozen  turf  out- 
side. 

“Yeah,  well,  we  were  gonna  keep  it  a 
surprise,  Walt  old  boy. . . ” Keith  Burt 
adjusted  his  glasses  and  smiled.  “But 
since  you  brought  the  subject  up,  the 
rest  of  us  took  a vote  just  last  night  and 
decided — unanimously,  I might  add — 
to  let  you  clean  Valaree  all  the  way  to 
Africa.” 

Walt  gulped  down  the  last  of  his 
lukewarm  coffee,  eyed  the  radioman 
and  muttered,  “Ohhhh,  a wise  guy, 
eh?” 

While  Keith  and  Walt  traded  barbs. 


Valaree’s  pre-flight  check  continued. 
Sure,  it  was  an  old  plane.  No  sense  in 
denying  that.  But  overhauls  had  been 
made  on  a regular  basis  and  the  air- 
frame was  still  solid;  these  Liftmasters 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  reserv- 
ists who  fly  them. 

At  length,  Sierakowski  and  Renaud 
finished  their  inspection  and  returned 
to  the  hangar;  their  silhouettes  cut 
sharp  images  against  Detroit’s  bright 
morning  sky.  “Hey!”  Renaud  called 
out  before  reaching  the  huge  structure. 
“What’re  you  guys  waitin’  for?  She’s 
all  ready  to  go!” 

Thirty  minutes  later,  the  C-118  was 
airborne,  flying  eastward  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  navigational  gear  waiting  in 
Norfolk.  As  the  plane  slowly  climbed 
to  its  12,000-foot  cruising  altitude, 
Walt  Halay  and  Wayne  Pryor  moved 
up  and  down  the  cabin’s  length,  mak- 
ing sure  the  cargo  was  properly  se- 
cured. 

Valaree’s  shadow  raced  across  the 
earth  below  as  Burt  left  his  radio  and 
wandered  to  the  back  of  the  plane 
where  a mirror  hung  from  a hook.  The 
shortest  crew  member  took  out  his 
comb  and  said,  “Say,  I sure  wish  you 
tall  guys  would  move  the  mirror  when 
you’re  done  combing  your  mops  so  I 
can  see  myself!” 

He  adjusted  the  mirror,  combed  his 
hair,  put  his  cap  back  on.  “Hmmmm. 
With  these  green  and  yellow  hats,  and 
blue  flight  suits,  we’re  a very  colorful 
group — wouldn’t  you  say?”  Walt, 
who’d  been  observing  the  combing 
routine,  swallowed  the  last  bit  of  a 
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sandwich  and  eyed  his  own  cap.  “Off- 
hand, I’d  say  that  whoever  thought  up 
the  design  of  these  things  was  color- 
blind.” 

Gray  was  the  predominant  hue  in 
Norfolk  as  Valaree  circled  above  a long 
row  of  piers  saddled  with  a fleet  of 
ships.  The  plane  landed  near  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  terminal;  it 
wouldn’t  be  taking  off  again  for  two 
days. 

Besides  needing  a new  inertial  nav- 
igational system,  the  Liftmaster  had 
suffered  a couple  of  bent  pushrods  in 
one  of  the  portside  engines.  After 
much  labor  by  the  crew,  the  senior 
chief  cranked  the  engine  up  to  top 
speed  which  produced  a racket  very 
much  like  the  first  lap  of  the  Indy  500. 

In  the  cockpit,  Sierakowski  shut 
down  the  repaired  engine  and  craned 
his  head  toward  Wayne,  Keith  and 
Ernie  on  the  ground:  “Let’s  get  outta 
here!” 

They  did — for  about  20  minutes. 
Just  as  Valaree  cleared  the  Virginia 
coast  and  the  lights  of  Norfolk  began 
to  fade  in  a cloudy  haze,  the  new  INS 
went  on  the  fritz.  Valaree  had  to  turn 


back;  Navy  planes  aren’t  allowed  to  fly 
over  open  water  without  an  operation- 
al INS  on  board. 

Next  morning,  pilot  Ray  Chop  and 
co-pilot  John  Folven  tried  once  more; 
Chop  guided  the  C-118  into  a takeoff 
position  and  put  the  throttle  down. 
Destination:  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to  get 
an  INS  that  worked. 

Navigator  John  Violet  sat  at  a table 
just  behind  the  cockpit,  figuring  out  a 
new  flight  plan  from  New  York  to 
Puerto  Rico.  On  his  chart  were  printed 
the  nicknames  of  common  coordi- 
nates— Ginny,  Priss,  Kraft  and  so  on. 
“It’s  up  to  us  to  report  in  at  these  loca- 
tions,” he  said,  and  covered  the  in- 
tersection of  two  heavy  red  lines  with 
his  finger.  “If  we  don’t,  then  they’re 
going  to  assume  we  ditched  in  the 
ocean  and  a search  and  rescue  will  be 
started.” 

A stiff  wind  greeted  Valaree  on  Long 
Island.  It  was  a freezing  wind  that 
whipped  the  closely-packed  autumn 
trees  on  the  New  York  ground.  They 
looked  like  a multicolored  shag  carpet 
that  had  come  to  life. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  plane  landed 


at  the  civilian  airport  and  came  to  rest 
in  a sea  of  private  aircraft.  They,  too, 
were  multicolored,  closely  packed  and  | 
shaking  on  their  moorings  almost  as 
violently  as  the  trees  shook  at  their 
trunks. 

A ground  crew  approached  the  four- 
engined  stranger.  Pryor  opened  the 
door  to  let  out  the  ladder:  The  biting  I 
cold  rushed  in. 

“Howzit  goin’?”  one  of  the  ground  I 
crew  shouted  above  the  wind.  “Boy,  ! 
we  sure  were  surprised  to  see  you  guys 
come  in  for  a landing — this  is  a C-54, 
right?” 

“Uh,  no,  as  a matter  of  fact,”  Walt 
answered,  “this  is  a C-118— queen  of 
the  naval  air  fleet.” 

“No  kidding?  Didn’t  they  used  to  fly 
these  out  of  Floyd  Bennet  Field?” 

“I  suppose  they  could  have — can’t 
say  as  though  I’ve  been  there  myself.” 

“Yeah,  I’m  almost  sure  they  did.  My 
dad  was  crew  chief  on  these  for  years. 
Man,  I haven’t  seen  one  of  these  babies 
close  up  for  a long  time!”  Quite  pos- 
sibly, it  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
would. 

A company  representative  showed 
up  at  the  field  with  another  INS  unit, 
installed  it  on  the  plane,  waited  until 
the  exact  position  was  locked  into  the 
gyro  (which  took  longer  than  usual, 
thanks  to  the  wind  that  kept  rocking 
Valaree  and  upsetting  the  INS’s  sen- 
sitive instrumentation),  then  wished 
the  crew  luck  and  departed. 

The  old  silver  bird  hit  the  sky  for  a 
seven-hour  ride  to  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico.  The  INS  finally  worked, 
and  it  looked  like  the  men  of  VR-52 
(with  some  additions  from  VR-51  in 
Glenview,  111.,  and  VR-54  in  Atlanta) 
and  Valaree  might  be  in  line  for  a 
smooth  flight  over  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
they’d  had  enough  problems  already. 

Puerto  Rico  came  and  went,  with  an 


Left:  In  the  cockpit,  Cmdrs.  Ray  Chop  and 
Charlie  Beuher  discuss  their  flight  plan.  Op- 
posite page:  ADCS  Bob  Sierakowski  wrestles 
with  the  innards  of  Valaree’s  number  three  en- 
gine; appearing  ghostlike  against  a black  sky, 
Valaree  sits  crippled  at  a nearly-deserted  air- 
port in  Barbados — the  C-118  had  to  land  when 
one  of  its  engines  broke  down  over  the  Carib- 
bean. 
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overnight  rest  and  one  more  refueling. 
The  following  afternoon,  Chop  nosed 
the  Liftmaster  into  a typical  shroud  of 
mist,  rain  and  low-hanging  clouds.  Re- 
cife, Brazil,  would  be  their  last  stop 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  the  long  flight  wore  into  evening, 
Keith  Burt  called  in  Valaree’s  position 
at  intervals  over  the  radio  and  kept  his 
eye  on  a yellow  radar  screen  overhead. 
Its  sweeping  dial  showed  “hard” 
weather  cells  in  the  area.  One  of  them 
waited  directly  in  front  of  the  C-118, 
but  rough  weather  was  one  thing  that 
no  longer  surprised  Aircraft  No. 
131598. 

Dinner  time  arrived.  The  familiar 
odor  of  Walt’s  cooking  spread  through 


the  cabin.  “Mmmmmmm. . . Ernie 
Renaud  stirred  from  his  doze. 
“There’s  nothin’  like  the  smell  of  meat 
and  potatoes  two  miles  over  the 
ocean.” 

He  was  right. 

“Come  and  get  it,  people!”  Walt 
covered  the  table  with  food:  steak  and 
baked  potatoes,  hot  rolls  with  butter,  a 
coffee  pot — temporarily  functioning  as 
a pan — filled  to  the  brim  with  cooked 
carrots,  and  ice  cream  for  dessert.  The 
crew  sat,  stood  and  hovered  around  the 
table  or  wandered  up  and  down  the 
cabin  with  paper  plates  full  of  Walt’s 
culinary  achievements.  It  was  a meal 
that  tasted  better  than  anything  a com- 
mercial flight  could  ever  hope  to  of- 
fer— even  the  first  class  section. 

One  of  the  starboard  engines  chose 
that  moment  to  throw  some  pushrods 
out  of  their  casings;  co-pilot  Folven 
immediately  shut  it  down.  Without 
warning,  Valaree  became  a crippled 
bird  with  only  three  working  propellers 
instead  of  four.  And  it  couldn’t  have 
happened  at  a worse  time — Walt  was 
right  in  the  middle  of  serving  dessert. 

Ray  Chop  took  control  in  the  cock- 
pit, dipped  the  plane  into  a wide  circle 
and  locked  onto  a new  heading.  John 
Violet  stared  at  his  criss-crossed  chart. 
“Barbados  is  the  closest  piece  of  real 
estate  around — I guess  we’ll  put  ’er 
down  there.”  He  glanced  out  the  star- 


board window.  A frozen  prop  grinned 
back.  The  engine  drone  was  softer 
now,  and  that  didn’t  sound  very  good. 
Adios,  Brazil;  hello,  unscheduled  stop. 

It  was  10  p.m.  when  the  Liftmaster' s 
wheels  touched  down  at  a nearly-de- 
serted airport  on  Barbados.  The  crew 
got  out  and  immediately  went  to  work 
on  the  damaged  engine.  Chop  left  the 
cockpit  and  slumped  into  a seat  by  the 
table.  Orange  light  from  the  airfield 
fell  across  his  face;  he  was  tired  and 
frustrated,  but  not  really  in  a mood  to 
relax.  Sometimes,  a pilot  can  do  noth- 
ing more  than  wait. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “we  have 
something  minor  happen  every  now 
and  then  during  a flight.  But  this  is  the 
worst  string  of  bad  luck  we’ve  had  in  a 
long  time.”  His  words  were  punctu- 
ated by  the  sound  of  metal  against  me- 
tal as  Ernie  and  Bob  removed  the  en- 
gine cowling.  Otherwise,  only  silence. 

“And  it  really  bothers  me,”  the  pilot 
went  on,  “because  it’s  stopping  us 
from  accomplishing  our  mission.  We 
have  spare  parts  aboard  that  are  need- 
ed by  our  ships  in  Africa.  And  we’re 
behind  schedule — but  there’s  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.  Fate  takes  its 
course,  and  all  we  can  do  is  try  our  best 
to  take  care  of  the  problem — whatever 
it  happens  to  be.” 

For  the  moment,  it  happened  to  be  a 
faulty  engine  with  no  ground  support 
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available.  The  Barbados  airport  was 
about  as  active  that  night  as  a tomb. 
Everyone  had  apparently  gone  home, 
except  for  the  crickets  and  a lone  dog 
trotting  along  the  flight  line. 

That  night,  a single  crippled  aircraft 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  had  the  en- 
tire field  at  Barbados  to  itself.  Its 
silver-skinned  presence  appeared 
ghostlike  against  the  India-ink  black- 
ness that  was  the  unseen  Caribbean.  In 
this  setting,  five  men  worked  nonstop 
to  save  the  wounded  bird.  Relying  on 
their  skill,  spare  parts  and  tools,  they 
sweated  through  an  eerie  quiet  zone 
where  a dropped  wrench  on  the  con- 
crete sounded  like  a thunderclap. 

Two,  three,  four  hours  passed.  Walt 
poured  another  round  of  iced  tea  for 
the  mechanics.  Inside  the  plane,  co- 
pilot Folven  caught  a few  winks  by  the 
fuselage  door.  Outside,  underneath  the 
wing,  John  Violet  emerged  from  the 
shadows  with  a cup  of  coffee.  He 
watched  the  flight  crew  work. 

“To  me,  the  Naval  Reserve  repre- 
sents a challenge  that  really  can’t  be 
found  in  civilian  life.  Like  these  guys 
working  on  this  engine,  stuck  out  here 
on  a nearly-deserted  airfield.  Their 


short-term  goal  is  to  get  that  engine 
operational  again.  And  they’ll  work  on 
it  an  awful  long  time  before  they’ll  ad- 
mit they  can’t  fix  it  themselves.’’ 

Six  hours  had  passed  since  Valaree’s 
touchdown.  Four  in  the  morning  and 
not  a soul  in  sight.  Bob  Sierakowski 
wiped  two  greasy  arms  with  a rag  and 
spoke  to  Ernie  Renaud:  “Let’s  see  if  it 
works.’’ 

Walt  Halay  stood  behind  them  with 
a cup  of  iced  tea.  “And  what’re  you 
gonna  do  if  it  doesn’t?’’  The  senior 
chief  turned  around  and  said, “Strap 
you  down  to  the  wing  and  make  you 
flap  your  arms  real  hard  ’til  we  get  to 
Brazil.’’  He  tossed  the  rag  at  Walt  and 
disappeared  into  the  plane. 

Minutes  later,  Valaree  shattered  the 
stillness  with  four  engines  running  at 
full  throttle.  In  the  cockpit,  Siera- 
kowski’s  eyes  darted  from  one  dial  to 
another  until  he  saw  that  RPMs  were 
properly  matched  with  power  level. 
Then  his  left  arm  shot  outside  the  cock- 
pit window  with  thumb  raised. 

For  the  time  being,  fate  was  no 
longer  the  hunter. 

As  the  crew  replaced  the  cowling, 
Violet  and  Chop  went  to  the  control 


tower  to  file  a new  flight  plan.  Finally, 
there  was  a chance  to  rest;  the  crew 
stretched  out  on  the  concrete  airstrip  as 
if  it  were  a giant  mattress. 

In  low  voices,  they  talked  with  eyes 
closed:  Had  to  dump  a lot  of  fuel  be- 
fore we  landed  here,  you  know.  Where 
we  gonna  get  some  more?  Can’t  get 
fuel  at  4 a.m.  here.  So  where  we  gonna 
go  if  we  don’t  have  enough  to  make 
Recife?  Guess  we’ll  have  to  go  to  that 
Brazilian  air  base  in  Belem — I think 
we’ve  got  enough  to  get  us  that  far. 
Say,  did  I ever  tell  you  about  the  time 
we  had  to  make  a forced  landing  in  the 
Azores  on  two  engines?  We  were  down 
to  1 30  knots  when  we  landed,  and  these 
birds  stall  out  at  90 ... . | 

Chop  and  Violet  returned.  As  the  j 
crew  got  up  from  their  concrete  lounge  | 
and  headed  for  the  plane,  Wayne  Pry-  j 
or  looked  back  at  the  airport.  “Guess  ,j 
we’d  better  leave  this  place  before  we  ; 
find  out  it’s  actually  inhabited.”  | 

Much  later  that  same  morning,  Keith  ' 
Burt  awoke  from  a catnap  and  looked  || 
outside.  Below  Valaree,  an  expanse  of  j 
brown  water  flowed — so  brown  that  it  ) 
probably  qualified  for  liquid  earth — ^ 

with  fluffy  white  clouds  scudding  | 
across  it:  the  Amazon. 

Dense  green  jungle  surrounded  the 
great — almost  mythical — river;  it  was 
specked  with  tiny  clearings  occupied  by 
small  villages  or  isolated  huts.  The 
scene  made  everyone  on  the  plane  real- 
ize that  the  glitter  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
but  a tiny  part  of  the  total  human  pic- 
ture named  Brazil. 

Chop  put  Valaree  down  in  the  coast- 
al city  of  Belem,  about  midway  be- 
tween Barbados  and  Recife  on  the 
country’s  northeastern  tip.  The  plane 
needed  fuel  in  the  worst  way,  but  first 
things  had  to  be  first. 

As  soon  as  Walt  opened  the  door,  he 
was  greeted  by  two  Brazilian  officers, 
one  of  them  armed  with  a camera.  He 
wanted  to  take  a photo  of  the  crew  in 


Left:  A TI  Keith  Burt,  ADCS  Sierakowski  and 
AD2  Ernie  Renaud  replace  broken  sprockets 
during  a layover  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Opposite 
page:  ATI  Burt  is  almost  hidden  by  the  engine 
cowling  section  he  carries. 
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( front  of  their  wonderful  aircraft.  Since 
I there  was  no  guarantee  they’d  be  get- 
I ting  the  fuel  anyway  (remember,  it  was 
another  unscheduled  stop),  Chop  and 
company  figured  that  a little  PR-type 
cooperation  wouldn’t  hurt. 

After  some  minor  paperwork  diffi- 
culties (“We  didn’t  have  the  right 
credit  card,’’  the  commander  ex- 


plained), the  C-1 18  was  refueled  and  in 
the  air  less  than  four  hours  later. 

Ray  Chop  sat  in  the  cockpit  and 
steered  Valaree  toward  Recife.  “As  a 
pilot,  there’s  more  of  a challenge  in- 
volved— more  manual  operations  in- 
volved with  flying  this  type  of 
aircraft,’’  he  shouted  above  the  en- 
gines’ drone.  “It’s  less  responsive  than 


a jet.  You’ve  got  more  of  a feel  in  the 
seat — like  you’re  actually  part  of  the 
plane.  This  thing  doesn’t  have  any 
boost  controls  like  the  ones  in  jets. 
Everything  is  connected  directly  by 
cables  to  the  flight  controls.’’ 

Co-pilot  Folven  took  over  the  wheel 
and  Chop  relaxed  in  his  seat,  staring 
out  the  window  at  the  Brazilian  jungle. 
“The  only  thing  you  really  need  to 
watch  out  for  is  the  plane’s  age — the 
natural  stress  of  time  on  machinery. 

“The  main  problem  presented  by  the 
C-1 18’s  age  is  the  replacement  of  worn- 
out  parts.  Some  of  them  just  aren’t 
readily  available  in  the  supply  system. 
But  when  one  of  those  parts  goes  bad, 
the  plane  needs  it  now — not  six  months 
later. 

“For  example,  we  were  down  in  Rio 
one  time  when  one  of  the  brackets  on 
our  elevator  trim  tab  broke.  A Brazil- 
ian Air  Force  maintenance  sergeant 
was  very  helpful:  He  took  the  broken 
pieces  to  the  metal  shop  and  had 
another  one  made.  That  was  lucky  for 
us,  because  I seriously  doubt  if  it  was 
available  on-line  anywhere  in  the 
states.’’ 

The  crew  stayed  overnight  in  Recife. 
Some  found  time  the  next  morning  to 
do  some  souvenir  shopping.  Then  Val- 
aree took  to  the  air  for  a 12-hour  jump 
over  the  Atlantic. 

That  evening,  high  above  the 
ocean — where  air  currents  play  a major 
role  in  determining  how  enjoyable  a 
meal  is  going  to  be — dinner  was  served. 

This  time,  Wayne  Pryor  was  the  chef 
and  the  menu  included  ham,  baked  po- 
tatoes, hot  rolls  and  butter.  The  coffee 
pot  was  full  of  corn  instead  of  carrots. 
John  Folven  glanced  from  his  plate  to 
the  pitch  darkness  outside  Valaree  and 
asked,  “Say,  are  we  really  going  all  the 
way  to  Africa?’’ 

The  senior  chief,  sitting  next  to  him, 
paused  to  look  at  a piece  of  ham  on  the 
end  of  his  plastic  fork.  “No,  sir,  we’re 
not  really  going  to  Africa  at  all;  this  is 
just  a diversionary  tactic.  We’re  really 
going  back  to  Barbados — we’re  curi- 
ous to  see  what  it  looks  like  during  the 
day.” 

— Story  and  photos 
by  J02  P.M.  Callaghan 
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The  Fleet’s  at  Home  in 

NEWPORT 


The  reality  of  living  in  a vacation 
spot  doesn’t  usually  happen  until  re- 
tirement, if  then.  So,  if  the  question 
“why  not  live  where  you  vacation?” 
ever  comes  up,  a sigh  is  often  the  only 
answer. 

But  for  more  than  1,200  sailors,  the 
answer  is  a positive  “we  do.”  They  and 
their  families  are  with  the  Navy  ships 
returning  to  Rhode  Island,  a state  de- 
scribed in  an  energy-conscious  tourist 
ad  as  “four  gallons  long  and  three  gal- 
lons wide.”  Ten  Navy  warships  now 
make  Newport,  R.I.,  their  home  port; 
the  return  of  the  ships  to  the  state  took 
place  over  the  past  seven  years. 

For  these  people  and  others  at  New- 
port’s 31  separate  commands,  the  city 
stands  tall  among  Navy  home  ports. 

In  the  Newport  County  area,  the 


Navy  maintains  a prestigious  position 
as  the  largest  single  employer,  both  in 
terms  of  personnel  and  payroll.  In  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  second  only 
to  the  state  government. 

The  gross  payroll  for  Navy  civilian 
employees  and  military  people  in  the 
state  rose  to  almost  $168  million  in 
1980.  In  addition,  more  than  $2.4  mil- 
lion was  paid  to  some  1,433  inactive 
duty  reservists  attending  drill  aboard 
various  ships  and  reserve  centers. 

On  any  average  day,  some  3,700 
civilian  employees,  3,440  military  peo- 
ple and  about  1,970  on  board  students 
are  counted  in  Newport’s  Navy  payroll 
population.  Also  a large  part  of  Rhode 
Island’s  economic  picture  is  the  Navy’s 
more  than  $16  million  in  construction 
contracts  and  about  $160  million  in 


service,  maintenance  and  supply  con- 
tracts. 

Its  waters  have  provided  a safe 
haven  for  Navy  ships  since  colonial 
days.  The  Continental  Navy  used  the 
anchorage  off  Coasters  Harbor  Island 
as  a refuge  between  engagements  with 
the  British.  Subsequently,  U.S.  Navy 
warships  sailing  into  Newport  were  a 
common  sight.  When  today’s  Navy 
ships  pass  under  the  Newport  Bridge 
that  legacy  continues. 

Newport’s  fleet  of  Surface  Squadron 
Two  consists  of  four  frigates:  USS 
Capodanno  (FF  1093),  USS  Valdez  (FF 
1096),  USS  Miller  (FF  1091)  and  USS 
Connole  (FF  1056);  four  destroyers: 
USS  Vogelgesang  (DD  862),  USS  Barry 
(DD  933),  USS  Edson  (DD  946)  and 
USS  Manley  (DD  940)  and  two  ocean 


[ Left:  Frigates  USS  Miller  and  USS  Newman  K. 

Perry  flank  a visiting  foreign  destroyer  at  New- 
' port’s  Navy  pier.  Bottom:  The  rocky  shoreline 
1 and  weather-beaten  buildings  are  common 
j sights  to  Navy  ships  steaming  into  Newport. 
Below:  Future  Navy  officers  marching  to  class 
and  colorful  picnic  tables  awaiting  a summer 
clambake  are  familiar  scenes. 


Newport 


Officer  training  is  Newport’s  key  rote  and  is 
exemplified  by  the  old  Nava!  IVar  College,  now 
a museum  (below),  new  Fitzgerald  Hall  of  the 
Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  (center)  and 
the  new  Naval  War  College  (bottom  right).  Far 
right:  Parents  with  their  son  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School. 


minesweepers  of  Mine  Squadron  12: 
USS  Dash  (MSO  428)  and  USS  De- 
tector (MSO  429). 

Unlike  some  Navy  ports,  Newport 
has  a picturesque  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
yachting  capital  of  the  world  and  home 
of  yachting’s  most  prestigious  event — 
the  triennial  America’s  Challenge  Cup 
Race.  Waters  of  the  Narragansett  Bay 
offer  some  of  the  best  boating  and 
fishing  in  the  Northeast. 

“Besides  being  unique  for  our  sur- 
roundings, we  picture  ourselves  as  hav- 
ing a distant  outpost  flavor,  too,’’  said 
Captain  Robert  R.  Greer,  Commander 
Surface  Squadron  Two.  “Newport  is  a 
good  place  for  Navy  people  and  their 
families.  Its  small  shops  give  it  a small 
town  atmosphere,  but  it  also  has  an  in- 
ternational flavor  from  the  summer 
tourists  and  yachtsmen  who  come  here 
from  all  over  the  world. 

“Newport’s  beaches  rival  those  any- 
where,’’ he  added.  “Perhaps  their  only 
drawback  is  the  northern  latitude.  It 
doesn’t  stay  warm  too  long,  but  the 
Navy  people  here  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  surroundings.’’ 

Rhode  Island’s  climate  has  been  de- 


scribed as  invigorating  and  changeable. 
Its  four  seasons  attract  residents  and 
visitors  to  autumn  walks,  winter  ski- 
ing, spring  picnics  and  summer  clam- 
bakes. Though  normally  not  subject  to 
great  extremes  in  weather  conditions, 
Rhode  Island  has  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees  in  summer  and  30 
degrees  in  winter.  In  Newport,  gentle 
breezes  accompany  the  mild  summer; 
winter  is  escorted  by  gusting  winds. 

Newport’s  attraction  to  visitors 
began  in  1524  when  the  Italian  navi- 
gator Giovanni  da  Verrazano  was  ex- 
ploring the  North  American  coast.  En- 
thralled with  Narragansett  Bay,  he 
lingered  for  two  weeks;  it  was  perhaps 
history’s  precedent  of  the  “two-week 
paid  vacation.’’ 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  wealthy 
planters  and  merchants  from  the 
Carolinas  and  the  Caribbean  made  an- 
nual summer  pilgrimages  to  Newport, 
establishing  it  as  one  of  the  early 
American  summer  resorts. 

Because  of  its  rich  and  famous 
visitors,  Newport  and  its  Aquidneck 
Island  neighbors — Middletown  and 
Portsmouth — are  a visual  treasure- 


trove  of  American  history.  Much  of 
the  city’s  charm  lies  in  its  quaint 
streets,  now  living  reminders  of  its 
past. 

One  of  Newport’s  historical  sites 
might  date  back  to  the  Vikings.  The 
origin  of  “the  Old  Stone  Mill’’  remains 
a mystery,  in  spite  of  extensive  ar- 
chaeological research.  The  most 
popular  theory  is  that  it  was  built  by 
Vikings  hundreds  of  years  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America. 

Other  landmarks  recall  America’s 
colonial  days.  The  Old  Colony  House 
is  the  second  oldest  capitol  in  America. 
Redwood  Library,  the  nation’s  oldest 
library  building,  has  given  continuous 
service  since  1784.  It  contains  an 
outstanding  collection  of  rare  books 
and  early  American  paintings.  Touro 
Synagogue,  America’s  oldest  syna- 
gogue and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  colonial  houses  of  worship,  still 
follows  the  Sephardic  or  Spanish-Por- 
tuguese  Orthodox  worship  of  its 
founding  Portuguese  Jews. 

In  Newport,  a person  is  never  more 
than  a few  thousand  feet — less  than  a 
mile — from  the  sea.  The  city’s  ocean 
drive,  rocky  seacoast  and  harbor  pro- 
vide a recreational  Eden  dotted  with 
restored  Victorian  mansions  and  mod- 
ern condominiums. 
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These  mansions,  many  along  Belle- 
vue Avenue,  were  the  summer  “cot- 
tages” for  millionaires.  More  than  one 
chapter  in  American  social  history  was 
written  in  their  elegant  ballrooms  and 
parlors.  Today,  the  city’s  collection  of 
restored  mansions  contains  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  18th  century  inte- 
riors and  furnishings.  “The  Breakers” 
was  modeled  after  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance palace  and  “Rosecliff”  was 
modeled  after  the  Grand  Trianon  in 
Versailles.  “Belcourt  Castle”  contains 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  private  col- 
lections of  stained  glass  decorative  art- 
works. 

“Newport  has  everything  a big  city 
has  in  the  way  of  things  to  see,  to  do 
and  to  enjoy,”  said  Steve  Alexander  of 


the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “Be- 
sides, it  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  live 
in  the  United  States.  It’s  like  living  at 
the  beach  year-round.” 

Called  the  “City  by  the  Sea,”  New- 
port has  gained  distinction  as  the  birth- 
place of  American  lawn  tennis  (grass 
courts).  It  is  the  home  of  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Championships,  played 
in  the  Newport  Casino  which  also 
houses  the  International  Tennis  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum.  In  addition,  New- 
port plays  host  to  two  professional  ten- 
nis tournaments,  an  annual  profes- 
sional golf  tournament  and  four  major 
sailing  races. 

Several  ingredients  other  than  the 
city  and  its  scenic  surroundings  make 
the  area  well  suited  for  Navy  people 


and  ships.  The  harbor’s  physical 
characteristics,  the  base  support  facili- 
ties and  the  ship-to-ship  working  rela- 
tionships make  homeporting  work. 

“Newport  is  ideal,”  said  Com- 
mander John  C.  Davis,  USS  Edson's 
commanding  officer.  “We  are  not 
overcrowded  from  the  standpoint  of 
number  of  ships  or  berthing  except  at 
peak  periods  with  visiting  ships.  The 
relations  with  the  squadron  and  other 
ships  are  very  good.  From  that  aspect 
Newport  has  become  a very  popular 
home  port.” 

“All  in  all,  one  of  its  real  strengths  is 
its  location,”  said  Captain  Edward  C. 
Whelan  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center.  “As 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world, 
it’s  easy  to  navigate.  This  means 
shorter  sea  details.” 

“Newport  gets  a ship’s  crew  away 
from  the  shuffle  found  in  larger  ports 
like  Norfolk,”  said  Lieutenant  Junior 
Grade  David  R.  Streeter  of  the  Miller. 
“It  makes  it  a lot  easier  for  us  to  get 
our  routine  taken  care  of  on  the  ship. 
Sometimes  we  wish  we  had  all  the  sup- 
port facilities  available  in  ports  like 
Norfolk  but  getting  away  from  the  hub 
of  activity  results  in  more  flexibility.” 

NETC  provides  the  main  support  for 
the  ships  as  part  of  its  dual  mission — it 
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Clockwise:  A sailor  on  board  USS  Edson  takes 
a break  from  paint  chipping.  A local 
businessman  and  his  seafood  restaurant. 
Trawlers  are  as  common  as  sailboats  in  the 
harbor. 


trains  officers  and  officer  candidates 
and  provides  support  for  the  fleet  and 
other  tenant  commands.  Officers  are 
often  recycled  through  Newport  for 
additional  training  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  Surface  Warfare  Officers 
School  and  other  NETC  schools.  Of- 
ficer training  takes  priority,  but 
NETC’s  unique  command  structure 
provides  the  necessary  resources  to 
support  the  ships  and  other  com- 
mands. 

“The  ships  and  their  dependents  are 
part  of  the  envelope  that  we  look  out 
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for  and  support,”  said  Whelan.  “And 
all  my  department  heads  are  officers 
with  sea  experience.  They  recognize  the 
problems  of  supporting  the  fleet;  they 
solve  potential  problems  before  they 
become  real  ones. 

“We  can  focus  our  resources  on  a 
situation  easier  than  other  commands 
because  the  public  works  center,  sup- 
ply center  and  other  support  com- 
mands that  are  separate  commands  on 
large  installations  are  departments  of 
one  activity  here.  This  reflects  in  the 
organization’s  ability  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  others.” 

But  Newport  is  a small  base  and  the 
returning  of  the  ships  means  the  supply 
pipeline  tends  to  be  longer  than  at 
larger  facilities. 

“Parts  for  our  machinery  spaces  are 
hard  and  long  to  come  by,”  said  Boiler 
Technician  First  Class  Ronald  E. 
Beauchamp  on  Edson.  “If  we  need 
something  right  away  we  either  make  it 
or  find  a way  to  renew  the  part  our- 
selves.” 

“Lack  of  supply  support  for  the 
ships  has  become  something  of  a myth 
over  the  years.  . . that  end  of  the  pipe- 
line feeling,”  said  Greer.  “Logistical 
support,  in  fact,  has  been  upgraded 
dramatically  and  that’s  very  encourag- 
ing to  me. 

“Our  type  commander  has  dedicated 
a twice  weekly  support  run  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  force  ships  here  in  New 
England.  For  the  support  of  the  ships 
by  NETC,  I couldn’t  ask  for  a better 
neighbor  and  a better  provider.  In  re- 
turn we  make  the  ships  available  for  in- 
doctrination of  the  various  officer 
classes.” 

In  support  of  the  fleet’s  maintenance 
program,  a Ship  Intermediate 
Maintenance  Activity/Naval  Reserve 
Maintenance  Facility  (SIMA)  is  under 
construction  and  scheduled  to  swing 
into  operation  this  summer.  It  will 
handle  the  intermediate  maintenance 
for  all  Newport-based  ships  and  some 
maintenance  of  ships  homeported  and 
undergoing  overhaul  in  the  New 
England  area. 

The  SIMA  is  outfitted  with  indus- 
trial plant  equipment  obtained  from 
the  decommissioned  destroyer  tender 


USS  Shenandoah  (AD  26)  and  other 
procured  machine  shop  equipment. 
Two  officers  and  50  enlisted  people 
will  man  the  facility  and  will  be 
augmented  with  Naval  Reservists  from 
21  units. 

“The  SIMA  will  become  a very  fine 
maintenance  support  facility  for  the 
ships,”  said  Greer.  “It  will  be  an 
unusual  situation  that  will  provide  the 


Naval  Reserve  craftsmen  with  impor- 
tant training.  We  are  proud  of  our 
association  and  have  a high  regard  and 
healthy  respect  for  the  reserve  con- 
tingency.” 

NETC’s  support  goes  beyond  the 
everyday  supply  and  maintenance 
needs  of  the  ships  and  tenant  com- 
mands. The  exchange  and  commissary, 
medical  and  personnel  facilities  have 
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been  consolidated  and  upgraded  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  number  of 
students  and  fleet  units. 

“The  base  facilities  are  good,”  said 
Personnelman  First  Class  Russell  W. 
Cain  on  Edson.  “They  could  be  better 
but  you  have  to  compromise  some- 
place. On  a large  base,  the  facilities 
stay  open  longer  hours.  But  I am  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  the  few  extra  hours  I 
cannot  shop  at  the  exchange.  The  ad- 
vantages of  duty  in  Newport  outweigh 
the  inconveniences.” 

“Facilities  are  not  spread  out  and 
everything,  in  general,  is  fairly  well 
covered  in  terms  of  commissary,  med- 
ical facilities  and  family  activities,” 
said  Carol  Streeter,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  Streeter.  “The  only 
drawback  is  putting  up  with  the  hordes 
of  tourists  and  downtown  traffic  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.” 

“The  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
facilities  are  very  active  and  well  sup- 
ported from  the  waterfront  to  the  play- 
ing field,”  said  Greer.  “Anything  that 
anybody  would  want  is  available.  Be- 
yond the  station,  we  have  access  to  the 
sports,  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
outlets  here,  in  Boston,  less  than  two 
hours  away,  and  in  Providence,  about 
45  minutes  away.” 

Both  the  base  and  squadron  are 
ready  to  assist  the  spouse  of  a deployed 
sailor  if  a problem  should  develop.  The 
base  provides  quarterly  information 


seminars  for  the  Navy  wives. 

“Our  ombudsman  program  with  the 
ship  and  staff  is  very  active,”  said 
Greer.  “And  for  the  families  of  our 
men  who  remain  behind,  we  work  with 
the  base  to  face  any  problems  and 
satisfy  the  dependents.  No  problem 
lingers  more  than  several  hours  and 
only  a few  have  gone  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  without  being  re- 
solved.” 

NETC’s  Consolidated  Service  Cen- 
ter houses  the  personal  property,  hous- 
ing, disbursing  and  personnel  offices 
along  with  several  other  base  offices 
providing  new  arrivals  with  a single  site 
for  check-in. 

“Before,  personnel  had  to  go  all 
over  the  base  to  check  in,  but  now  they 
just  stop  at  the  center,”  said  Whelan. 
“We  have  a reception  area  for  the  in- 
coming family  and  everything  is  within 
this  building.  So  if  another  form  is  re- 
quired, a sailor  just  has  to  go  down  the 
hallway  instead  of  across  the  base.” 

The  allure  of  Newport  fades  a little 
when  a discussion  turns  to  housing. 
Although  on-base  housing  appears 
superior  to  that  at  other  naval  in- 
stallations, off-base  housing  is  less 
available  and  more  expensive.  None- 
theless, the  NETC  housing  referral  of- 
fice has  a good  handle  on  what  is 
available  in  the  local  area. 

“The  only  problem  with  the  New- 
port area  is  the  price  of  off-base  hous- 


The  roadbeds  of  Newport’s  original  streets 

recall  the  city’s  colonial  days  when  the  Con-  | 

tinental  Navy  used  it  as  a haven.  j 
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ing,”  said  Electronics  Technician  First 
Class  Vincent  R.  Yohe  on  Miller. 
“Personnel  coming  in  the  area  in 
March,  for  example,  will  get  reason- 
able rentals.  But  once  the  summer 
season  rolls  around  it’s  not  uncommon  ; 
to  see  rent  for  an  efficiency  apartment 
go  from  $180  a month  to  $200  a week. 

It  hits  the  pocket  real  quick.”  j 

An  estimated  60  percent  of  | 
Newport’s  Navy  families  live  in  the 
naval  complex’s  1,459  relatively  mod-  ‘ 
ern  government  quarters  located  at  the  • 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  i 
base,  surrounded  by  farmland.  This  is 
about  30  percent  more  housing  avail- 
able than  at  other  large  installations. 

For  the  single  sailor,  Newport  holds 
similar  attractions  and  breaks  the  mold 
of  a typical  Navy  town. 

“Most  of  the  Navy  people  enjoy  it 
here  because  there  are  no  strips  like 
those  outside  most  large  naval  bases,” 
said  Yohe.  “And  the  people  treat  us 
like  their  own  because  Newport  is  a 
seagoing  community.  They  know  what 
it’s  like  to  work  on  the  ocean  every 
day.” 

“Most  everyone  I talk  to,  especially 
the  newcomers,  is  really  impressed  with 
Newport,”  said  Davis.  “As  a matter  of 
fact,  more  than  half  our  first-term  re- 
enlistments are  GUARD  assignments 
to  Newport  or  a ship  homeported  here. 
They  want  to  stay  in  the  area.” 

“We  think  we  have  one  of  the  best 
relationships  in  the  country,”  added 
Alexander.  “We  have  a Naval  Affairs 
Council  that  was  formed  to  recognize 
the  Navy  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  Navy  community  and  the  business 
community.” 

Edson's  skipper  summed  up  home- 
porting  in  Newport;  “Newport  is  an 
easy  sell  for  duty  and  its  good  repu- 
tation has  spread  throughout  the  Navy. 

I haven’t  heard  anything  negative,  with 
the  exception  of  a Southerner  talking 
about  the  winter  here.” 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
— Photos  by  JOC  Giusti 
and  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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Family  Affair 


Last  December,  Commander  John 
D.  Lasswell  relieved  his  brother,  Com- 
mander James  B.  Lasswell,  as  execu- 
' tive  officer  of  the  amphibious  trans- 
i port  dock  ship  USS  Duluth  (LPD  6). 
Although  the  Lasswell  brothers  have 
served  in  the  Navy  for  more  than  17 
years,  neither  one  ever  imagined  their 
careers  would  cross  at  such  a unique 
junction:  the  same  position  aboard  the 
k same  ship. 

Sons  of  a retired  Marine  Corps  colo- 
nel, John  and  James  have  been  sepa- 
rated for  the  most  part  by  their  re- 
spective naval  careers.  But  that  pattern 
was  finally  broken  by  their  unusual 
relieving  as  execs. 

In  turning  over  responsibilities 
aboard  Duluth,  Jim  Lasswell — who’d 
been  XO  for  two  years — didn’t  an- 
ticipate any  complaints  from  his  sib- 
ling. “When  things  happen  inde- 
pendently, as  they  do  aboard  Duluth, 
that’s  when  it  really  becomes  fun. 

“Ideally,  the  XO  dreams  of  the  day 
he  doesn’t  have  to  do  anything,  be- 


cause his  job  is  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  basically  self-operating  divi- 
sions and  departments.’’ 

Regardless  of  the  operational 
smoothness  of  LPD  6,  John  Lasswell 
still  thinks  his  new  job  will  be  a 
challenge.  “There  are  two  concerns 
that  impact  directly  on  the  job  of  the 
XO  in  terms  of  my  major  priority — 
retention.  First,  I must  impress  a spirit 
of  concern  for  people  at  all  levels  of 
command;  second,  I have  to  provide  a 
fair  and  well-enforced  daily  routine 
that  enables  everyone  to  know  exactly 
where  they  stand.’’  He  concluded  that 
people  are  much  more  content  if  the 
routine  aboard  ship  isn’t  shaken  up  by 
unpleasant  surprises. 

But  he  also  made  it  clear  that  a 
smooth-running  work  environment  in 
the  Navy  doesn’t  translate  into 
boredom.  “You’re  constantly  bounc- 
ing around  between  a variety  of  situa- 
tions and  persons.  The  Navy  has  a lot 
of  good  things  about  it  that  are  hid- 
den— things  you  never  realized  were 


there  until  you  haven’t  got  them 
anymore.’’ 

Brother  James  felt  that  the  people  he 
worked  with  aboard  Duluth  were  ex- 
ceptionally competent,  and  made  his 
job  much  easier  than  it  might  have 
been.  “I  really  loved  every  minute  of 
it,’’  he  said.  “It’s  been  a fun  tour  of 
duty.  Duluth  is  a good  ship,  and 
everyone  aboard  lives  by  that  reputa- 
tion— they  do  things  the  right  way  be- 
cause they  want  to,  not  because  they’re 
forced  to.  I’m  proud  and  happy  to  turn 
over  a ship  that’s  in  such  tremendous 
shape  to  my  brother.’’ 

And  with  brother  John  now  serving 
as  XO  aboard  Duluth,  that  job  is  still 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Lasswell 
family. 

— Story  and  photo  by  J03  Rick  Walsh 


Brothers  John  and  James  Laswell — both  com- 
manders— recently  exchanged  duties  aboard 
amphibious  transport  dock  USS  Duluth  (LPD 
6).  Their  career  paths  crossed  in  this  unique 
way  after  more  than  1 7 years  of  service. 


Currents 


NJROTC  Instructors 
Needed 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  (W-1  to  0-6)  and  enlisted  members 
(E-6  to  E-9)  who  have  retired  within  the  last  three  years  may  qualify  as 
instructors  in  the  Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  The 
NJROTC  course  of  instruction,  offered  at  233  high  schools,  includes 
leadership,  naval  history,  naval  organization  and  orientation,  seaman- 
ship and  basic  navigation.  Classroom  instruction  is  augmented  by  mili- 
tary drill,  orientation  cruises  and  flights,  field  trips  and  mini-boot 
camps.  The  minimal  education  requirement  for  instructors  is  a bache- 
lor’s degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  A high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalency  is  required  of  assistant  instructors.  More  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  nearest  NJROTC  area 
manager: 


I 

] 

i 

a 


Area  4 

Warminster,  Pa. 

(215)  441-2179 

5 

Norfolk,  Va. 

(804)  444-7214 

6 

Charleston,  S.C. 

(803)  743-4251 

7 

Orlando,  Fla. 

(305)  646-5972 

8 

New  Orleans 

(504)  361-2578 

9 

Great  Lakes,  111. 

(312)  688-2187 

11 

San  Diego 

(714)  235-3670 

13 

Seattle 

(206)  527-3363 

Navy  Memorial 
Donation  Program 
Under  Way 


A donation  program  to  make  commemorative  gifts  to  the  Navy  Memo- 
rial has  been  established  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Memorial  Foundation. 

Retired  Rear  Admiral  William  Thompson,  president  of  the  foundation,  ^ 
said,  “We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  from  the  surviving  families  and 
friends  of  retired  and  active  naval  persons  who  wished  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  Navy  Memorial  in  the  name  of  the  deceased.  This 
can  be  done  quite  simply.  All  that  is  required  is  a contribution  to 
the  foundation  in  whatever  amount  the  donor  wishes.  In  turn,  the 
foundation  will  forward  appropriate  cards  to  the  deceased’s  family 
and  the  contributor  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  contribution  was 
made.’’  Enactment  of  Public  Law  96-199  in  March  1980  authorized  the 
foundation  to  construct  the  memorial  on  public  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  March  1981  the  Navy  Memorial  Foundation  was  granted 
approval  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  to 
construct  a $10  million  living  memorial  at  Market  Square  Park  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Navy  Memorial  will  feature  an  amphitheater 
and  stage  that  will  become  a permanent  home  for  the  Navy  band.  It 
will  also  provide  facilities  for  other  concert  organizations,  both  military 
and  civilian,  and  a water  park  designed  to  reinforce  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  planned  goals  for  stimulating  street  life  and  making  Market 
Square  a center  for  patriotic  and  public  activities. 
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ASH  and  ASM 

Ratings 

Combined 


The  service  ratings  of  aviation  support  equipment  technician,  hydraulics 
and  structures  (ASH)  and  aviation  support  equipment  technician,  me- 
chanical (ASM)  will  be  combined  into  the  single  rating,  ASM,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1982.  This  combination  is  based  on  the  substantial  overlap  in 
the  duties  of  the  two  service  ratings.  All  ASH  billets  on  manpower 
authorizations  will  automatically  be  converted  to  ASM  in  January  1982. 
Revised  study  guides  and  personnel  advancement  requirements  will  be 
provided  by  October  1981.  Advancement  examinations  will  continue  as 
ASH  and  ASM  through  September  1981  examinations  for  active  duty 
and  through  February  1982  examinations  for  inactive  duty  personnel. 
Examinations  will  be  administered  as  ASM  after  those  dates.  More  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  in  BUPERSNOTE  1440  of  March  30,  1981. 


Navy  Begins 
Pilot  Education 
Assistance  Test 
Program 


A pilot  Education  Assistance  Test  Program  for  members  in  the  elec- 
tronic warfare  technician  (EW),  aviation  electronics  technician  (AT), 
engineman  (EN)  and  fire  control  technician,  gunnery  (FTG)  ratings  is 
being  implemented  from  April  1 to  Sept.  30,  1981.  The  program  pro- 
vides additional  education  benefits  as  retention  incentives.  People  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  are  eligible  to  participate  in  EATP: 

— Have  completed  a minimum  of  six  years’  active  duty, 

—Are  re-enlisting  for  the  second  time,  for  six  years,  between  April  1 
and  Oct.  1,  1981, 

— Hold  a high  school  diploma  or  general  educational  development 
certificate,  and 

— Waive  entitlement  to  existing  GI  Bill  benefits. 

EATP  benefits  include: 

— $1,200  per  year  to  cover  tuition  cost  to  a maximum  of  four  years 
(total:  $4,800).  Full  benefits  are  available  only  after  the  obligated  six 
years’  active  service  is  completed.  If  the  member  attends  college  part- 
time  while  in  service,  tuition  benefits  can  be  used  after  two  years  of  the 
obligated  active  service  is  completed; 

— $300  monthly  cost  of  living  stipend  to  a maximum  of  36  months 
(total:  $10,8(X)).  Members  are  eligible  for  these  monies  after  they  leave 
the  service; 

— Total  earned  benefits  may  be  transferred  to  a member’s  dependents 
after  completion  of  four  years  of  the  obligated  active  service. 

— Members  may  cash  in  60  percent  of  the  unused  benefits  if  they  re- 
enlist after  the  obligated  active  service  is  completed;  and 

— If  the  member  does  not  complete  the  six-year  enlistment,  the  bene- 
fits will  be  prorated  based  on  the  service  completed. 

The  EATP  benefits  are  available  up  to  10  years  after  honorable  dis- 
charge or  retirement.  The  maximum  benefits  which  could  be  earned 
would  have  a 1981  value  of  $15,600.  More  information  can  be  obtained 
in  NAVOP  63/81. 
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Rewarding 

Encounter 


. .when  we  left  the  Home  for  Or- 
phans in  New  South  Wales,  little  Man- 
dy  was  still  holding  her  first  doll  close 
to  her  as  she  waved  goodbye,”  wrote 
an  officer  on  board  a Navy  guided  mis- 
sile cruiser. 

The  doll  that  Mandy  clutched  tightly 
came  to  her  through  the  Navy’s  Project 


Handclasp,  a goodwill  program  sup- 
ported by  West  Coast  ships.  It  is  a pro- 
gram that  promotes  mutual  under- 
standing, respect  and  good  will 
through  people-to-people  contact  be- 
tween Americans  and  citizens  of  other 
lands.  In  other  words,  it’s  people  help- 
ing people. 


But  it’s  even  more  than  that.  j 

Textbooks,  treadle  sewing  machines, 
bolts  of  material,  soap,  medicines,  hy-  I 
gienic  supplies,  household  products,  , 
diapers,  clothing,  blankets,  seeds,  food  ; 
and  hand  tools  are  some  of  the  things  i 
of  which  Project  Handclasp  is  made.  | 
These  are  things  that  upgrade  life — j 
and  sometimes  just  make  it  more  bear-  ! 
able,  especially  when  disaster  strikes — | 

in  places  like  Equatorial  Guinea,  So-  | 
malia,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  the  | 
Azores  and  the  Pacific  Islands  of  Truk, 
Ulul  and  Satawan. 

The  materials  are  donated  by  Ameri- 
cans— service  and  religious  organiza- 
tions and  industries  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  Navy  ships  and  their 
crews  are  the  vital  link  in  getting  the 
donated  material  to  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  need  of  them. 

During  1980,  Project  Handclasp 
shipped  more  than  2.2  million  pounds 
of  goods  with  a conservative  net  value 
of  $2.1  million.  Thirty-one  West 
Coast-homeported  ships  delivered  the 
material  to  more  than  20  countries  and 
islands  worldwide.  As  donations  arrive 
daily  from  across  the  United  States, 
Project  Handclasp’s  West  Coast  direc- 
tor, Commander  Marchel  C.  Tevelson, 


Along  with  the  Project  Handclasp  medical  sup- 
plies and  sewing  equipment  delivered  by  the 
Navy  to  needy  people  around  the  world,  there’s 
always  room  for  dolls. 
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coordinates  the  distribution  of  the  vast 
inventory. 

While  Project  Handclasp  may  not 
seem  to  be  a vital  part  of  national  de- 
fense, it  does  play  a key  role  in 
enhancing  our  Navy’s  image  abroad.  It 
promotes  personal  diplomacy  when 
American  sailors  actually  distribute  the 
donations. 

Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  recently 
wrote  that  Project  Handclasp,  “is  an 
important  part  of  Navy  front-line 
forces  in  our  effort  to  improve  our  re- 
lations and  maintain  important  friend- 
ships overseas  for  not  only  the  Navy 
but  also  for  the  American  people  and 
government... The  benefits  derived 
from  this  program  cannot  be  calculat- 
ed, or  even  estimated,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars or  any  other  absolute  measure  but 
we  reap  the  benefits  daily....’’ 

Front-line  efforts  come  in  ports  not 
often  visited  by  U.S.  Navy  ships. 
There,  local  recipients  of  donations 
witness  the  humanitarian  and  goodwill 
qualities  of  the  American  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much.  Donations 
like  100,000  yards  of  fabric  from  a tex- 
tile company,  30,000  gallons  of  paint 
from  a paint  manufacturer  and,  over 
the  years,  tons  of  high  quality  medical 
and  hygienic  products  valued  at  several 


million  dollars  from  still  another  com- 
pany compose  the  tangible  value  of 
Project  Handclasp. 

As  one  Navy  skipper  wrote,  “The 
dollar  value  of  the  material  given  re- 
mains incidental  when  compared  to  the 
fellowship  and  good  will  generated  be- 
tween our  crew  and  Project  Handclasp 
recipients.’’ 

The  real  value  is  in  people  caring  for 
people.  The  examples  of  American 
sailors  who  willingly  get  involved  in 
Project  Handclasp  are  numerous. 


In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Machinist’s  Mate  Second  Class  Edgar- 
do  Del  Fierro  renewed  old  acquaint- 
ances while  other  volunteers  aboard  his 
ship,  USS  Barbey  (FF  1088),  made  new 
friends  following  the  donation  of  2,000 
textbooks  to  Botolan  North  Central 
School.  Del  Fierro  attended  that  school 
before  joining  the  U.S.  Navy;  his 
mother  is  now  the  school’s  principal. 

USS  Long  Beach  (CGN  9)  assisted  a 
hospital,  school  and  orphanage  with 
Handclasp  material  during  its  Western 
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Pacific  deployment  in  February  of  last 
year.  It  also  aided — again  with  Project 
Handclasp  material— 144  Indochinese 
“boat  people”  during  refugee  relief 
operations  at  sea. 

In  April  of  last  year,  Mexican  sailors 
aided  their  American  counterparts  on 
board  USS  Proteus  (AS  19)  by  helping 
transport  3,000  pounds  of  medical  and 
hygienic  supplies,  diapers,  clothing, 
toys  and  vegetable  seeds  from  the  sub- 
marine tender  to  the  Angeles  Ce  Ac- 
quirre  Infant  House  in  Mazatlan,  Mex- 
ico. The  infant  house,  which  operates  a 
child  care  center  for  working  parents, 
relies  totally  upon  volunteer  help  and 
donated  material  to  care  for  nearly  125 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 months 
and  6 years. 

The  sailors  of  the  destroyer  USS 
Kinkaid  (DD  965)  overcame  logistical 
limitations  in  Port  Morseby,  New 
Guinea,  and  Honiara,  Guadalcanal,  by 
manually  off-loading  more  than  29,000 
pounds  of  material  to  see  their  people- 
to-people  program  become  a success. 

Last  August,  the  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Truxtun 
(CGN  35)  steamed  into  Phattaya, 
Thailand,  with  medical  supplies  and 
toys  for  the  Children’s  Home  there. 
This  unique  orphanage  is  actually  a 
small,  efficient  farm  that  provides  a 
home  for  90  children  and  also  sponsors 
a refugee  camp  in  eastern  Thailand. 

Truxtun  sailors  not  only  donated  the 
supplies  but,  like  many  other  U.S. 
crews,  gladly  tackled  numerous  tasks 
around  the  farm  from  painting  build- 
ings to  making  radio  repairs.  This 
day’s  activities  ended  with  an  Amer- 
ican-style  barbecue  prepared  by  the 
visiting  sailors. 

As  Truxtun' s captain  noted,  “Proj- 
ect Handclasp  gave  Truxtun  sailors  an 
opportunity  to  observe  local  people 
trying  to  help  themselves  in  a unique 
way  and  also  witness  their  concern  for 
the  world’s  refugee  situation.  The  men 
who  were  able  to  help  that  day  came 
away  with  some  good  impressions 

Navy  people  deliver  Project  Handclasp  dona- 
tions into  the  countryside  where  diapers  and 
baby  powder  will  mean  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness. 


which  had  a positive  impact  on  the  ship 
as  a whole.  It  was  a great  day,  all  the 
children  were  delighted,  and  the  ship’s 
crew  was  thrilled  with  their  delight.” 
Other  crews  and  other  ships  have 
their  own  Project  Handclasp  experi- 
ences to  remember.  Specifically,  crews 
from  USS  Shasta  (AE  33),  USS  Ni- 
agara Falls  (AFS  3),  USS  Camden 
(AOE  2),  USS  Fort  Fisher  (LSD  40), 
USS  Dubuque  (LPD  8),  USS  Saint 
Louis  (LKA  116),  USS  Vancouver 
(LPD  2),  USS  Yellowstone  (AD  41), 
USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1),  USS  Coronado 
(LPD  11),  USS  Horne  (CG  30),  USS 
Peoria  (LST  1183),  USS  Constellation 
(CV  64),  USS  Point  Defiance  (LSD 
31),  USS  Fairfax  County  (LST  1193), 
USS  Francis  Hammond  (FF  1067), 
USS  Mobile  (LKA  115),  USS  Ashtabu- 
la (AO  51),  USS  Wabash  (AOR  5), 
USS  Fox  (CG  33),  USS  Robert  E.  Pea- 
ry (FF  1073),  USS  Bagley  (FF  1069), 


USS  Meyerkord  (FF  1058),  USS  John 
Young  ((DD  973),  USS  Austin  (LPD  4) 
and  USS  Elliot  (DD  967)  have  extended 
themselves  in  this  unique  humanitarian 
program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1962,  Project 
Handclasp  and  the  Navy  ships  that  car- 
ry the  humanitarian  cargo  and  the  sail- 
ors who  deliver  it  have  seen  thousands 
of  little  Mandys  waving  and  clutching 
their  first  dolls. 

Such  sights  are  never  forgotten. 

As  one  skipper  wrote  after  his  first 
experience  with  the  program,  “At  first 
we  were  reluctant  to  take  the  material 
because  it  tied  up  space... In  retro- 
spect, I wish  now  that  we  had  loaded 
much  more  material  because  we  found 
it  invaluable....  For  many  of  our 
young  men  who  were  involved,  it  was 
their  most  rewarding  encounter  with 
the  people  of  the  foreign  countries 
visited.” 
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/Or  An  Easy  Way 

to  Save 


Do  you  have  trouble  saving  money? 
Find  it  hard  to  put  any  aside?  Tell 
yourself  you’ll  save  next  month?  If  you 
are  one  of  the  thousands  who  want  to 
save,  but  never  have,  try  saving  the 
easy  way.  Pay  yourself  first.  Sign  up 
for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  and  your  sav- 
ings will  be  set  aside  automatically. 

Q:  rd  like  to  save,  but  how  can  I put 
$25  aside  for  a $50  Savings  Bond  when 
I have  trouble  saving  $10  a month? 

A:  Savings  Bonds  are  particularly 
suited  for  the  small  saver.  While  the 
purchase  price  of  a $50  bond  is  $25, 
you  don’t  have  to  save  $25  each 
month.  You  can  start  saving  as  little  as 
$6.25  a month — less  than  $3.15  each 
payday. 

Q:  What  is  the  new  Series  EE  Savings 
Bond? 

A:  The  Series  EE  Bond  is  an  apprecia- 
tion-type bond  that  is  issued  at  a dis- 
count. Its  purchase  price  is  50  percent 
of  its  face  amount.  For  example,  a $50 
bond  costs  $25.  Denominations  (face 
amount)  are — $50,  $75,  $100,  $200, 
$500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

Q:  What  is  the  interest  on  Savings 
Bonds? 

A:  Savings  Bonds  pay  9 percent  in- 
terest when  held  to  maturity  of  eight 
years.  You  may  redeem  your  bonds  af- 
ter six  months.  Of  course,  the  yield  will 
be  less  if  you  cash  them  in  early  (4  per- 
cent after  six  months,  6 percent  after 
one  year,  8.5  percent  after  five  years 
increasing  to  9 percent  at  maturity). 


Ace  In  The  Hole 


I 


There’s  no  gamble 
with  Savings  Bonds. 

Just  a good  deal 
for  you  and  for  U.S. 


Q:  Can  Savings  Bonds  be  in  my  name 
and  my  spouse’s  name? 

A:  Yes.  Bonds  may  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  one  person,  in  the  names  of 
two  persons  as  co-owners,  or  in  the 
name  of  one  person  as  owner  with  a 
second  person  as  beneficiary  (payable 
on  death). 

Q:  When  is  the  interest  on  my  bonds 
taxable? 

A:  Reporting  of  interest,  for  federal  in- 
come tax  purposes,  may  be  deferred 
until  you  cash  or  redeem  your  bonds. 
Savings  bonds  are  never  subject  to 
state  and  local  income  taxes. 

Q:  Tax  deferral  sounds  interesting,  but 
if  I buy  bonds  for  my  child — any  tax 
advantages? 


A:  If  you  purchase  Savings  Bonds  in 
your  child’s  name  as  owner  with  you  or 
your  spouse  as  beneficiary,  not  co- 
owner, you  can  provide  a source  of 
savings  for  your  child’s  education  that 
may  not  be  subject  to  tax.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  file  a tax  return  for  the 
child  showing  the  increase  in  bond  val- 
ue as  income  to  the  child.  With  “in- 
tent” established,  no  more  returns  are 
filed  as  long  as  bond  interest  plus  other 
income  does  not  exceed  the  child’s  ex- 
emption. 

Q:  I don’t  have  a safe-deposit  box. 
What  if  my  bonds  are  lost  or  stolen? 
A:  Savings  Bonds  are  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest.  If  lost,  stolen, 
mutilated  or  destroyed,  bonds  will  be 
replaced  without  charge  upon  applica- 
tion and  will  bear  the  original  issue 
date.  Additionally,  if  you  so  designate 
on  the  allotment  authorization  form. 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  will 
hold  your  bonds  in  the  Safekeeping 
Depository.  You  may  request  your 
bonds  any  time  by  giving  name,  Social 
Security  number  and  address  to  mail 
bonds. 


Join  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 
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T ransition 


USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)  has  been 
busy.  One  day  its  home  port  was  San 
Diego;  seven  months  later  it  was 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  A tribute  to  the 
crew’s  hard  work  and  good  planning, 
Blue  Ridge's  transition  from  stateside 
to  Japan  was  smooth  and  successful. 

In  February  1979,  Blue  Ridge  re- 
ceived word  it  would  be  moving  to 
Yokosuka  to  relieve  the  USS  Okla- 
homa City  (CG  5)  to  become  the  flag- 
ship for  Commander  Seventh  Fleet. 
This  came  as  a surprise — Blue  Ridge 


had  just  completed  preliminary  phases 
for  overhaul  and  was  scheduled  to  go 
into  the  shipyard  for  extensive  work 
from  November  1979  until  the  summer  ^ 
of  1980. 

The  contemplated  move  met  with 
mixed  reactions  from  Blue  Ridge 
families.  Some  were  eager  to  move  to 
Japan  while  others  preferred  the 
familiarity  of  San  Diego.  To  ac- 
complish the  transition  and  cross- 
decking smoothly,  the  executive  of- 
ficers from  both  Blue  Ridge  and 


Oklahoma  City  and  representatives 
from  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand and  Commander  Pacific  Fleet  all 
met  in  Pearl  Harbor.  They  worked  out 
manning  requirements  for  both  ships 
while  taking  into  account  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  the  families.  When  the 
dust  settled  it  was  decided  that  200 
members  of  the  Blue  Ridge  would  be 
reassigned  to  other  units,  21 1 members 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  crew  would 
move  to  Blue  Ridge  and  39  Blue  Ridge 
crew  members  would  go  to  Oklahoma 
City. 

On  July  2,  1979,  after  nine  years  of 
making  San  Diego  its  home.  Blue 
Ridge  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  crew,  the  ship 
carried  three  dogs,  10  cats  and  two 
birds.  Arrival  in  Yokosuka  15  days 
later  included  greetings  from  Com- 
SeventhFlt  and  Japanese  and  U.S. 
dignitaries.  Two  weeks  of  upkeep  in 
Yokosuka  were  spent  readying  the  ship 
for  its  new  duties  and  settling  the  ship’s 
families  into  their  new  homes.  The 
business  of  being  a flagship  was  soon 
to  begin. 

Blue  Ridge  departed  Yokosuka  in 
late  July  to  participate  in  Fortress 
Gale,  a major  fleet  exercise.  As  the 
command  and  control  ship  for  this  ex- 
ercise, it  carried  both  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  exercise  commanders. 

Upon  return  to  Yokosuka  in  early 
September,  Blue  Ridge's  first  of  five 
incremental  overhauls  began.  This  type 
of  overhaul  has  been  done  on  only  a 
few  Navy  ships.  Rather  than  a normal 
six-month  yard  period,  the  incremental 
concept  divides  the  major  work  into 
four  or  five  mini-overhauls,  usually 
lasting  six  to  eight  weeks  each.  This  ac- 
commodates ships  that  cannot  be  taken 
off  the  line  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  During  the  first  mini-overhaul. 
Blue  Ridge's  interior  spaces  were 
modified  to  accommodate  the  perma- 
nent embarkation  of  Commander  Sev- 
enth Fleet  and  his  staff. 


With  the  departure  of  Vice  Admiral  S.R. 
Foley,  Commander  Seventh  Fleet,  from  USS 
Oklahoma  (upper  right),  USS  Blue  Ridge,  as 
the  new  flagship  Seventh  Fleet,  is  plunged  into 
a new  official  and  ceremonial  role. 


Blue  Ridge  and  Oklahoma  City  were 
berthed  side-by-side. 

A myriad  of  equipment,  files  and 
people  was  transferred  between  ships. 
In  addition  to  personnel  and  paper- 
work changes,  a helicopter,  the  ad- 
miral’s barge  and  2,000  repair  parts  to 
support  major  equipment  were  trans- 
ferred to  Blue  Ridge. 

After  a month,  all  the  modifications 
were  completed  and  Oct.  5,  Com- 
SeventhFlt  shifted  his  flag  from 
Oklahoma  City  to  Blue  Ridge.  The 
transfer  marked  a new  role  in  the 
primary  mission  for  the  ship  and  its 
crew. 

On  Oct.  22,  Blue  Ridge  departed 


Yokosuka  for  its  first  cruise  as  Seventh 
Fleet’s  flagship.  The  first  port  call  wsis 
Maizuru,  Japan;  the  visit  marked  the 
first  time  a U.S.  Navy  ship  had  visited 
that  port  in  more  than  16  years.  While 
at  Maizuru,  more  than  11,000 
Japanese  citizens  toured  the  ship  and 
several  official  functions  were  con- 
ducted with  local  dignitaries  as  guests. 

That  visit  marked  the  first  of  many 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific.  Blue 
Ridge  has  become  a familiar  symbol  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  United 
States.  A port  call  takes  on  special 
meaning  and  is  definitely  a working 
situation  for  most  of  the  crew.  A 
typical  visit  consists  of  several  official 
tours  of  the  ship,  a luncheon  for  dig- 
nitaries of  the  host  nation,  a reception 
and  sporting  events  with  local  teams. 

The  ship’s  families  are  now  settled 
and  the  crew  is  familiar  with  its  spit 
and  polish  routine.  It  was  a busy  time 
and  the  home  port  change  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  Blue  Ridge  is 
looking  forward  to  many  years  of  serv- 
ice as  flagship  for  Commander  Seventh 
Fleet. 

— By  Cmdr.  S.  D.  Vroman 
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Mail  Buoy 


Career  Course  Number 

SiR:  The  “Currents”  section  of  your 

December  1980  issue  stated  that  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  correspondence  course 
Military  Requirements  for  Senior  and 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer,  NAVTRA 
91209,  was  required  for  E-8/E-9  candi- 
dates. Although  the  course  is  required  for 
advancement,  the  current  identification 
number  for  the  nonresident  career  course  is 
NAVEDTRA  101 15-A,  which  is  part  of  the 
rate  training  manual. — MNCS  Richard 
Bonfiglio 


Runner  Identified 

Sir;  The  runner  in  the  lower  right  corner 
of  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  December 
1980  All  Hands  is  Commander  William  T. 
Shiffer  Jr.,  commanding  officer,  USS 
Barney  (DDG  6),  homeported  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  The  Marine  Corps  Marathon  was  his 
13th  marathon  completion. 

Barney  is  currently  deployed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  where  Commander  Shiffer  led  the 
men  in  a two-hour  run  on  board.  One  hun- 
dred and  six  members  of  the  crew  covered  a 
total  of  236  miles  in  this  period. — Lt. 
Cmdr.  E.J.  McDowell,  USS  Barney 


I O I 9 I N I I m n I V I A I VHTI 


Thanks  from  Groton 

SiR:  The  December  1980  issue  of  All 
Hands  covered  the  USS  Groton'?,  around- 
the-world  homecoming.  I’m  sure  I speak 
for  the  crew  members  in  saying  that  this 
particular  issue  means  a lot  to  them  and  to 
their  families — PNC(SS)  W.R.  Swafford, 
USS  Groton 

Reunions 

• U.S.  Naval  Academy  Band — Reunion 
July  25,  1981,  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Contact 
Bob  Cady,  756  Warren  Drive,  Annapolis, 
Md.  21403;  telephone  (301)  263-9160. 

• U.S.  Submarine  Veterans,  Inc. — 17th 
annual  convention,  July  31-Aug.  2,  1981,  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Anyone  qualified  in 
submarines  is  welcome.  Contact  Jim  Page, 
2030  Place  Henri-Bourassa,  Apt.  22,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Canada,  H4N-1A1. 

• USS  Halibut  (SSN  587)— Reunion 
Aug.  1,  1981,  at  Mare  Island,  Vallejo, 
Calif.  Contact  QMl  Mike  Cegarati,  USS 
Barb  (SSN  596),  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
96661;  telephone  (707)  646-2506;  or  phone 
Ted  Lee,  (707)  643-2904. 

• USS  Osterbaus  (DE  164) — Reunion 
Aug.  1-2,  1981,  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Contact 
Raymond  Farris,  9021  Ohio  Place,  High- 
land, Ind.  46322. 

• USS  Wyman  (DE  38) — Reunion  Aug. 
3-5,  1981,  in  Springfield,  111.  Contact 
Russell  Byerline,  Mechanicsburg,  111. 
62545;  telephone  (217)  364-4285. 

• USS  LeRay  Wilson  (DE  414)— Re- 
union Aug.  5-8,  1981,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Contact  John  J.  O’Leary,  3100  Hemon 
Road,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36106;  telephone 
(205)  277-6987. 

• Destroyer  Escort  Sailors  Association — 
Sixth  annual  national  convention,  Aug. 

5-8,  1981,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact  Jack 
Collins,  DESA,  PO  Box  68,  Oviedo,  Fla. 
32765;  telephone  (305)  365-5331. 

• USS  Cbandeleur  (AV  10) — Reunion 
Aug.  6-8,  1981,  in  Amana,  Iowa.  Contact 
Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Boyd,  Box  145,  Route  4, 
Culpeper,  Va.  22701. 

• Guadalcanal  Campaign  Veterans  As- 


sociation— Fourth  national  reunion,  Aug. 

6- 9,  1981,  in  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  Contact 
Spencer  Davis,  PO  Box  156,  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.  37738;  or  Graydon  Cadwell,  PO  Box 
1 141,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 

• USS  Norton  Sound  Association — 
10th  annual  reunion  Aug.  6-9,  1981,  in  Port 
Hueneme/Point  Mugu/Oxnard,  Calif. 
Contact  PO  Box  487,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
93041. 

• USS  Topeka  (CL  67) — Ninth  reunion 
Aug.  7-9,  1981,  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  for 
members  serving  on  board  1944-49.  Con- 
tact James  W.  Wilson,  1022  W.  Abbott  St., 
Muncie,  Ind.  47303. 

• USS  Barton  (DD  722) — Reunion  Aug. 

7- 9,  1981,  in  Chicago.  Contact  John  Jurus, 
90  Holly  Drive,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

• USS  LST  272  (The  Gray  Raider)— 
Reunion  Aug.  7-9,  1981,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Contact  R.L.  Dennebaum,  259  W.  21st  St., 
Ship  Bottom,  N.J.  08008. 

• USS  Gambier  Bay/VC-10  Assoc:  ;tion 
and  “Taffy  III”  shipmates — Sixth  reunion 
Aug.  12-15,  1981,  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Contact  Reunion  Committee,  USS  Gam- 
bier Bay/VC-\0  Association,  335  Owasso 
Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio  44313;  or  Tony 
Potochniak,  1100  Holly  Lane,  Endicott, 
N.Y.  13760. 

• Association  of  Minemen — Seventh  an- 
nual meeting,  Aug,  14-16,  1981,  in  Charles- 
ton S.C.  Contact  Association  of  Minemen, 
PO  Box  71835,  Charleston,  S.C.  29405. 

• Surface  Effect  Ship  Test  Facility — 
Reunion  Aug.  15,  1981.  Contact  Lieutenant 
Harry  Flammang,  SESTF,  NAS  Patuxent 
River,  Md.  20670. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (Task  Force  116) — 

14th  annual  reunion  of  Gamewardens  of 
Vietnam  Association,  Aug.  15,  1981,  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Possible  California  and 
Hawaii  reunions  being  planned.  Schol- 
arship available.  Contact  YNCS  John  C. 
Williams,  PO  Box  5523,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  23455. 

• USS  Medusa  (AR  1) — 35th  reunion 
Aug.  16,  1981,  in  San  Diego.  Contact  C.W. 
Mantz,  486  Welton  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 
92011;  telephone  (714)  420-9299. 

• USS  Alcor — Reunion  Aug.  21-23, 
1981,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Contact  Joe 
Spielbauer,  Volga,  Iowa  52077;  telephone 
(319)  767-2275. 
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Old  Navy  hands  shouldn’t  even  dull  the  points  of  their  pencils  as  they  zip  through  this 
crossword  puzzle.  Not-so-old  Navy  hands  might  have  a little  trouble.  In  any  case,  the 
crossword  puzzle  designed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  James  H.  Spruance  III  for  Navy  women 
going  through  the  Ships  Orientation  Program  in  Norfolk  is  fun.  When  you  fill  in  all  of  the  blank 
spaces,  rearrange  the  letters  in  the  circles  to  spell  out  the  puzzle’s  title.  Answers,  page  48. 
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"ACROSS  17. 

1 . Three  squares  a day  and  midrats  go 
down  here.  19. 

* 3.  The  conversation  and  gossip  around 

here  is  chilled  and  watered  down.  20. 

6.  Not  for  slaves  but  for  cooks  and 

messcooks.  21. 

* 

7.  The  officer’s  mess  and  lounge. 

► 24. 

10.  The  pilot  house  and  the  wings; 
under  way  control.  25. 


Downstairs  to  civilians.  8 

Between  compartments  on  the 
same  deck.  9 

The  JOHN  or  the  LOO;  yours  are 
separate.  13 

Where  the  green  running  light  1 4 
shows. 

Facing  aft  it  is  your  right  side.  1 6 

The  skin  of  the  ship.  1 8 


1 1 . Between  port  and  starboard.  DOWN 

2.  Messcooks  work  here  even  when  20. 
.12.  The  ship’s  steering  wheel.  they  can  pay  for  their  meal. 

22. 

, 14.  Where  trash  and  garbage  are  4.  These  wa//s  do  not  a prison  make. 

dumped  over  (when  under  way).  23. 

5.  and  up  to  starboard  when 

GO  sounds. 


It’s  not  the  high  cost  but  it’s  the  ceil- 
ing. 

You  can  put  a boat  on  one  but  you 
cannot  put  another  one  on  one. 

The  ship’s  highest  structure. 

Where  you  usually  find  the  bosun’s 
locker. 

Upstairs  to  civilians. 

Used  for  passing  between  decks 
and  levels. 

A horizontal  door. 

The  gangway  or  gangplank. 

Down  and  to  port  when 

GQ  sounds. 


1 5.  Where  the  ship’s  name  is  found. 
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BELIEVE  IT... 
BELLS  m.  back! 


Three-year-old  Christopher  Michael  Egnor  and  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  agree  that  Navy  uniforms  are  a source  of  pride. 

Chris’  uniform  includes  a scaled-down  version  of  the  traditional  bell  bottoms  but 
with  only  seven  buttons  instead  of  13.  Chris’  brother.  Dental  Technician  Third 
Class  Andy  L.  Egnor,  serves  aboard  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67),  homeported 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  His  father,  Russ  Egnor,  is  a Navy  civilian  employee  and  a retired 
chief  petty  officer. 
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2 A WAY  TO  A'  SCHOOL 

Job  Oriented  Basic  Skills  program  offers  preparatory  training 

6 TRIESTE-BALLOON  OF  THE  DEEP 

The  Piccards'  bathyscaph  opened  a new  era  in  undersea  exploration 

10  DOING  IT  WITH  STYLE 

NCI  Cornell  E.  Jones  attains  his  goal  of  helping  others 

12  ANYTHING  BUT  A CONVENTIONAL  BASE 

NSSB  Kings  Bay  — a preview  of  things  to  come 
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USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  proudly  flies  the  Navy  Jack 

22  BUYING  AND  SELLING  YOUR  HOME 

The  ins  and  outs  of  the  VA  home  loan  program 

30  COURAGEOUS  COMBATANT 

USS  Valdez  (FF  1096)  steams  with  StaNavForLant 

32  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  WITH  A SPECIAL  CARGO 

USS  Charleston  (LKA  1 1 3)  takes  marching  bands  to  Mardi  Gras 

38  ...  THIS  DEMANDING  AND  MAGNIFICENT 

VOCATION.' 

A French  navy  admiral's  words  of  advice 

46  RESERVISTS  CAPITALIZE  ON  TRAINING 

VAW-88  supports  the  NATO  base  at  Keflavik,  Iceland 
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Covers 

Front:  MM2  Harry  Giles  on  the  fantail  of  the  USS  Texas  (CGN  39)  with  the  flag  as  a perfect 
backdrop  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Photo  by  PH2  Bob  Hamilton. 

Back:  Sunset  over  the  harbor  of  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  near  Kings  Bay  where  the  Navy  is  building 
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JOBS 


to  A School 


Self  confidence  and  “A”  school 
preparation  are  the  foundation  blocks 
of  a new  Navy  training  program  by  the 
odd  name  of  JOBS — Job  Oriented 
Basic  Skills. 

JOBS  provides  “A”  school  prepara- 
tory training  for  sailors  who  have  the 
potential  but  not  the  necessary  entry 
scores  for  “A”  school.  The  four-to- 
eight-week  courses  cover  the  basic 
skills  and  knowledge  a seaman  would 
need  to  complete  “A”  school. 

“JOBS  has  built  up  my  self-con- 
fidence, and  I have  found  that  I can  do 
anything  if  I want  to  do  it,”  said  a re- 
cent JOBS  graduate. 

“It  has  prepared  me  for  ‘A’  school 
because  I know  what  to  expect,”  added 
another. 

But  one  summed  it  up  best:  “It 


JOBS  instructor  explains  class  material  to  a 
student  while  another  student  (below)  concen- 
trates on  improving  his  typing. 
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JOBS 


builds  up  faith,  courage  and  confi- 
dence. It  just  really  helps.” 

The  favorable  responses  come  from 
sailors  thankful  for  an  opportunity  to 
succeed  within  the  Navy  and  in  life  in 
general. 

For  the  U.S.  Navy,  JOBS  is  a way  to 
help  combat  attrition  problems  and  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  school 
eligibles.  It  also  focuses  on  the  po- 
tential of  highly  motivated  people 
rather  than  on  skills  already  acquired. 

‘‘JOBS  was  initiated  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  to  counter  the  decline 
in  ‘A’  school  eligible  persons  coming 
into  the  Navy;  to  give  those  sailors  with 
a low  ASVAB/AFQT  score  an  oppor- 
tunity for  upward  mobility  through  the 
ranks,”  said  Commander  George  An- 
astasi,  deputy  of  the  enlisted  program 
implementation  branch  in  OpNav. 


Right:  JOBS'  students  work  on  math  problems. 
Below:  An  instructor  demonstrates  the  use  of 
electronic  test  equipment.  Opposite  page:  The 
JOBS  training  center  in  San  Diego. 


“The  decline  in  school  eligible  per- 
sonnel isn’t  because  more  people  are 
less  talented.  There’s  just  not  as  much 
available  manpower  in  general  because 
of  low  birthrates  in  the  ’60s;  that, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  are  facing 
stiff  competition  from  the  civilian  sec- 
tor for  the  same  manpower  pool.’’ 

Through  the  1-year-old  program, 
Navy  men  and  women  who  demon- 
strate motivation  and  the  potential  for 
good  performance  have  three  pathways 
into  JOBS. 

By  the  direct  path,  a recruit  would 
go  into  JOBS  training  right  after  boot 
camp.  Under  the  selected  fleet  return 
path,  a recruit  would  be  flagged  during 
enlisted  classification  for  future  JOBS 
training  after  spending  six  to  18 
months  with  the  fleet. 

The  third  access  is  the  newly- 
designed,  fleet-recommended  path.  A 
commanding  officer  can  recommend 
those  who  demonstrate  good  perform- 
ance, motivation,  military  bearing  and 
conduct. 

Almost  2,900  “A’’  school  billets  are 
available  at  Navy  training  centers  in 
San  Diego,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  and  Meridian,  Miss.  Even- 
tually, Orlando,  Fla.,  will  be 
added  to  the  list. 

Today,  some  32  ratings  are  offered 
in  the  program  and  eventually,  a total 
of  36  ratings  will  be  offered.  Most  of 


the  ratings  offered  under  JOBS  are  in 
the  Navy’s  critically  undermanned 
rates. 

“JOBS  training  is  very  narrowly 
focused.  It  just  covers  the  basics,’’  said 
the  commander.  “And  because  of  its 
focus,  we  had  to  select  ratings  with 
basic  similarities.  So  at  the  time  of 
development,  we  looked  at  the  Navy’s 
critical  ratings  for  our  selections. 
Those  rates  also  had  available  seats  in 
the  ‘A’  schools.’’ 

The  course  areas  are  in  marine 
engineering,  electronics,  navigation, 
operations  and  administrative/clerical. 
The  open  ratings  in  each  field  are: 

Marine  Engineering: 

Boiler  Technician — BT 
Engineman — EN 
Machinist’s  Mate — MM 
Electronics: 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician — AT 
Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Technician — AX 
Aviation  Fire  Control 
Technician — AQ 
Fire  Control  Technician 
(Guns)— FTG 
Gunner’s  Mate  (ASROC 
Technician) — GMT(A) 

Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns) — GMG 
Electronics  Technician 
(Communications) — ET 
Sonar  Technician — STG(6YO) 


Electronics  Warfare  Technician — EW 

Navigation: 

Quartermaster — QM 
Operations: 

Operations  Specialist — OS 
Ocean  System  Technician — OT 
Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Operator — AW 
Sonar  Technician 

(Surface)— STG(4YO) 
Administrative/Clerical : 

Personnelman — PN 
Yeoman — YN 
Storekeeper — SK 
Aviation  Storekeeper — AK 
Disbursing  Clerk — DK 
Aviation  Maintenance 
Administrativeman — AZ 
New  courses  recently  added  to  the 
JOBS  program  are  in  gas  turbine 
engineering,  electrical  and  ordnance. 
These  fields  include  the  following 
rates: 

Gas  Turbine  Engineering: 

Gas  Turbine  Systems 
Technician — GSM 

Electrical: 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate — AE 
Electrician’s  Mate — EM 
Construction  Electrician — CE 
Interior  Communication 
Electrician — IC 
Ordnance: 

Aviation  Ordnanceman — AO 
Mineman — MN 
Torpedoman’s  Mate — TM 
Gunner’s  Mate  (Bomb 
Technician) — GMT(B) 

“JOBS’s  real  value  to  the  Navy  is 
not  only  in  filling  our  manpower  re- 
quirements,’’ said  Anastasi,  “but  also 
in  providing  an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing and  promotion  for  Navy  people. 

“This  program  is  for  highly  moti- 
vated people.  Of  the  655  JOBS  grad- 
uates so  far,  75  percent  have  success- 
fully completed  ‘A’  school.  To  date, 
the  program  is  a success  with  still  more 
potential  for  the  Navy  and  those  eligi- 
ble for  it.’’ 

Sailors  desiring  more  information  on 
JOBS  and  its  requirements  should  con- 
tact their  command  career  counselor  or 
see  OPNAV  Notice  1514,  April  8, 
1980. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Grains  of  Salt 


Balloon  of  the 
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ALL  HANDS 


The  weather  in  the  Western  Pacific 
was  fair  but  the  sea  was  far  from  calm 
that  historic  day  of  Jan.  23,  1960. 
Nonetheless,  USS  Lewis  (DE  535) 
launched  its  motor  whaleboat  and 
began  to  ferry  the  two  pilots  toward 
their  “balloon”  which  was  still  under 
tow  some  400  feet  astern  of  the  USS 
Wanda nk  (AT A 204). 

The  “balloon”  was  Jacques 
Piccard’s  bathyscaph  Trieste,  and  the 
dive  it  was  about  to  make  would  begin 
a new  era  in  undersea  exploration  for 
ocean  scientists  and  the  Navy. 

Once  aboard  the  bobbing  craft,  the 
pilots  and  their  two  assistants — who 
had  arrived  by  rubber  boat  earlier — 
began  to  inspect  Trieste  for  any  towing 
damage  caused  by  heavy  seas.  Etched 
on  the  faces  of  the  four  was  dis- 
appointment— the  6-foot  waves  had 
pounded  loose  a surface  telephone, 
made  inoperative  the  tachometer  which 
would  have  indicated  speed  of  descent 
and  ascent  and  left  dangling  the  ver- 
tical current  meter.  Things  didn’t  look 
good. 

Undaunted,  inventor-pilot  Jacques 
Piccard  checked  Trieste's  other 
systems.  All  else  was  well;  the  journey 
was  on. 

After  Piccard  gave  last-minute  in- 
structions to  the  topside  crew,  he  and 
Navy  Lieutenant  Don  Walsh  dropped 
below  into  the  “gondola”  and  tight- 
ened the  single  bolt  hatch  behind  them. 

For  eight  hours  and  five  minutes  the 
two  would  work  inside  the  17-cubic- 
foot  space  as  Trieste  slowly  and  silently 
sank  beneath  the  ocean  swells  destined 
for  the  inner  reaches  of  earth,  down  in- 
to the  “Challenger  Deep.” 

Challenger  Deep  in  the  Mariana 
Trench  lies  roughly  220  miles  south- 
west of  Guam  and  is  one  mile  deeper 
than  Mount  Everest  is  high.  Its  name 
alone  issued  the  challenge  Piccard  and 


Left:  Trieste  hangs  motionless,  awaiting  place- 
ment on  docking  blocks  for  maintenance.  Up- 
per right:  Trieste’s  gondola,  only  6'A  feet  in 
diameter,  held  two  crewmen  and  served  as  con 
trol  center  and  scientific  outpost. 


Walsh  were  seeking  to  conquer.  And 
conquer  they  did. 

For  nearly  seven  miles  the  hydro- 
nauts  dove  until  finally  they  gently 
touched  bottom  at  35,800  feet — where 
the  deepest  known  abyss  in  the  world 
exists. 

With  nearly  200,000  tons  of  water 
pressing  on  the  gondola  from  all  sides, 
the  two  pioneers  kept  busy  recording 
various  data.  After  20  minutes  on  the 
floor  of  the  world,  the  bathyscaph 
began  the  slow  and  dangerous  return 
trip  to  the  surface,  reaching  it  in  three 
hours,  17  minutes.  The  ocean’s  deepest 
frontier  had  been  reached.  Piccard, 
Walsh  and  the  U.S.  Navy  had  con- 
quered inner  space. 

Ironically,  Trieste's  success  had  been 
made  possible  through  studies  in  the 
stratosphere.  It  was  in  the  high  skies 
that  the  idea  for  the  bathyscaph  was 
born. 

It  began  when  Piccard’s  father, 
Auguste,  invented  and  built  the  first 
air-tight  cabin  back  in  the  late  ’20s.  He 


reasoned  that  planes  had  to  fly  at  very 
high  altitudes  in  order  to  escape  bad 
weather. 

So,  the  elder  Piccard  took  to  the  sky 
sailing  stratospheric  balloons  as  high  as 
50,000  feet  to  prove  his  point.  Profes- 
sor Piccard  opened  the  area  of  high  al- 
titude aircraft,  much  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  newspaper  people  who  had 
termed  his  exploits  as  “impossible” 
and  “not  very  careful.” 

Using  the  balloon’s  physics  prin- 
ciples for  low  pressures  and  high  al- 
titudes, he  conceived  the  same  sort  of 
system  and  the  same  kind  of  cabin  for 
exploring  the  deep  and  thus  created  the 
bathyscaph. 

His  bathyscaph  (Greek  for  “deep 
boat”)  was  to  work  exactly  as  his  free 
balloons  had.  In  other  words,  no  lines 
would  be  attached  to  a mother  ship.  In  3 
1937,  Auguste  set  to  building  the  first 
deep  boat.  But  construction  was  cut 
short  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

Following  the  war,  the  professor 
continued  to  work  on  his  dream  until 
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finally,  in  1948,  off  Dakar  in  French 
West  Africa,  the  prototype  bathy- 
scaph, FNRS-2  (FNRS-1  was  the  strat- 
ospheric balloon)  made  its  baptismal 
dive.  That  first  dive  was  the  last  time 
Jacques  would  witness  the  drama  from 
the  surface  of  the  sunlit  ocean.  Hence- 
forth he  would  be  the  pilot  sealed  in  the 
sphere. 

The  dive  wasn’t  entirely  successful; 
the  craft’s  superstructure  was  dam- 
aged. Even  so,  the  beginnings  of 
manned  descent  into  the  deep  had  been 
recognized. 

The  National  Fund  for  Scientific 
Research  in  Belgium,  which  had  spon- 
sored construction  of  FNRS-2,  was 
coming  under  fire  from  the  press  for 
supposedly  wasting  money  on  what  the 
press  termed  a “mad”  project.  The 
FNRS-2  was  turned  over  to  the  French 
navy  for  modification. 

In  1952,  in  collaboration  with  Swit- 
zerland (their  home  country)  and  also 
Italy,  the  Piccards  set  to  work  building 
a new  and  improved  bathyscaph.  The 
new  submersible  was  named  Trieste  in 
honor  of  the  support  rendered  by  the 


Italian  town  of  that  name. 

The  float  was  constructed  in  Mon- 
falcone,  Italy;  the  sphere  was  manu- 
factured in  Terni,  Italy.  Scientific  and 
navigational  devices  were  forwarded 
from  Switzerland,  Germany  and  north- 
ern Italy  and  accumulated  at  Castil- 
lammare  di  Stabia  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  At  the 
civilian  shipyard,  the  Navalmeccanica, 
construction  of  the  entire  bathyscaph 
took  place. 

In  August  1953  Trieste  made  its 
maiden  voyage  to  the  not-so-incredible 
depth  of  five  fathoms  (30  feet).  As 
bugs  were  ironed  out  in  test  dives  over 
the  next  several  years,  Trieste  dove 
deeper  and  deeper,  gathering  more 
technical  information  with  each  de- 
scent. 

Just  as  things  were  looking  up,  dif- 
ficulties again  cropped  up  with  spon- 
sorship in  Europe.  Salvation,  however, 
soon  arrived.  At  the  end  of  a speaking 
engagement  to  a group  of  engineers  in 
London,  Jacques  met  and  talked  with 
Dr.  Robert  Dietz  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  That  con- 


Left: Trieste  prepares  for  a fitness  dive.  Above: 
A close-up  view  of  the  observation  sphere  or 
gondola. 

versation  opened  the  door  to  the  ocean 
and  eventually  the  conquering  of  the 
Challenger  Deep. 

In  1956  Dietz  visited  Italy  to  look 
over  Trieste.  The  doctor  liked  what  he 
saw  and  invited  Piccard  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  discuss  the  bathyscaph’s 
future  as  a U.S.  submersible.  ONR  de- 
cided to  use  Trieste  for  a series  of 
scientific  dives  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  summer  of  1957.  The  object 
was  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
Trieste  as  a research  tool. 

It  made  26  plunges  between  1,000 
and  2,000  fathoms  obtaining  optical 
and  acoustical  measurements,  making 
biological  observations  and  measuring 
gravity — things  it  could  accomplish 
more  exactly  than  surface  craft  due  to 
its  motionless  stability. 

The  oceanographers  and  underwater 
sound  specialists  who  had  conducted 
the  Mediterranean  dives  concluded 
Trieste  was  the  desirable  submersible 
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for  Project  Nekton  1 — an  exploratory 
dive  to  the  deepest  point  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Challenger  Deep. 

In  1958  the  Navy  bought  Trieste  and 
moved  it  to  California  w'here  it  was  re- 
assembled to  make  several  dives  in  the 
waters  off  San  Diego.  During  those 
tests  it  was  discovered  that  in  order  for 
the  bathyscaph  to  survive  the  pressure 
35,800  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
stronger,  thicker-walled  gondola  or 
sphere  would  be  required. 

After  a German-made  sphere  was 
constructed  and  installed,  Trieste  and 
crew  headed  to  the  Western  Pacific 
island  of  Guam  where  they  broke 
depth  records  of  18,600  and  24,000  feet 
before  the  final  test,  the  successful  tak- 
ing of  the  Mariana  Trench. 

As  Auguste  Piccard  had  risen  into 
the  stratosphere  to  prove  his  points,  so 
did  his  son  Jacques  plunge  to  the 
depths  to  prove  his.  The  Navy’s  de- 
cision to  take  the  big  dive  had  paved 
the  way  to  the  culminating  moment  of 
Piccard’s  action-packed  life.  Piccard 


had  triumphed  and  so  had  the  Navy — 
if  one  was  able  to  dive  to  the  deepest, 
then  diving  to  any  lesser  depth  should 
pose  no  problem. 

In  the  years  that  followed  1960, 
Trieste’s  contributions  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  to  ocean 
science.  Trieste  had  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  store  of  oceanographic  in- 
formation, but  in  April  1963  its  biggest 
job  was  undertaken — to  locate  the 
wreckage  of  USS  Thresher,  a nuclear 
submarine  which  had  sunk  220  miles 
off  Boston  in  8,400  feet  of  Atlantic 
water. 

The  crew  sighted  Thresher  at  the 
bottom,  but  Trieste’s  float  was  in 
weakened  condition  after  10  years  of 
operations,  and  it  was  decided  to  forgo 
further  dives  and  return  the  bathy- 
scaph to  its  home  port  in  San  Diego  for 
modifications. 

So  extensive  were  the  changes,  the 
craft  was  renamed  Trieste  IT  Seven 
and  one-half  feet  longer  and  3‘/2  feet 
wider,  Trieste  II  returned  to  Boston 


and  this  time,  located,  photographed 
and  brought  back  to  the  surface  pieces 
of  Thresher.  Thresher  was  a secondary 
target  in  that  mission;  the  main  ob- 
jective was  to  develop  techniques  for 
locating  any  future  submarines  in  dis- 
tress. 

Today  the  original  deep-sea  pioneer 
rests  in  the  Navy  Museum  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  had  the 
proud  distinction  of  serving  as  the 
building  block  upon  which  the  design 
and  operation  of  a new  family  of 
vehicles,  the  deep  submergence  rescue 
vehicles,  would  be  based. 

— Story  by  J02  J.D.  Leipold 


Below:  Trieste ’5  historic  dive  to  35,800  feet  was 
commemorated  recently  at  the  Navy  Memorial 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the 
bathyscaph  now  rests. 
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Career  Counselor 

Doing  it 
with  Style 

Navy  Counselor  First  Class  Cornell  E.  Jones  had  served 
15  years  in  the  Navy.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  explain,  Jones 
decided  he  needed  a change.  So,  he  left  the  Navy  and 
became  a traffic  control  officer  for  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. 

But  Jones  found  that  his  Navy  ties  were  still  strong  and,  in 
his  free  time,  he  began  working  with  Naval  Reserve  person- 
nel and  recruits  entering  the  Navy  under  the  advanced 
paygrade  program.  Soon,  he  realized  that  he  had  finally 
found  what  he  wanted  to  do:  counsel  young  people  and  help 
them  plan  their  careers.  It  had  taken  him  15  years  to  make 
that  decision;  perhaps  if  he  had  received  such  help  earlier,  it 
wouldn’t  have  taken  him  so  long  to  find  his  niche  in  life. 

Jones  re-entered  the  Navy  and  was  accepted  for  a rate 
conversion  to  Navy  career  counselor.  It  took  two-and-one- 
half  years  for  him  to  realize  his  ambition.  Today,  Navy 
Career  Counselor  First  Class  Cornell  E.  Jones  is  command 
career  counselor  of  USS  Ingersoll  (DD  990),  homeported  in 
San  Diego.  He  recently  was  interviewed  by  Ensign  Peter  A. 
Johnstone  and  Radioman  Second  Class  Chris  C.  Douthit. 
All  Hands  feels  it  is  worthwhile  to  share  that  interview  with 
its  readers. 

Q.  What  caused  your  jump  from  Navy  to  civilian  life? 

A.  I wanted  a break  from  routine,  and  I had  personal 
problems  to  take  care  of.  I just  wanted  to  try  something  dif- 
ferent to  see  what  the  outside  was  like.  Working  for  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  was  one  of  the  greatest  exper- 
iences in  my  life;  many  of  their  rules  and  regulations  were 
similar  to  those  in  the  Navy.  At  that  time,  as  an  ex-sailor,  it 
was  easy  to  fall  into  the  routine  of  the  police  department. 

Q.  Why  did  you  reconsider  joining  the  Navy? 

A.  I joined  when  I was  17  and  spent  the  next  15  years  and 
three  months  in  the  Navy.  1 grew  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Navy;  it  was  there  that  I spent  my  early  adult  years.  But  even 
while  I was  working  with  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  I 
always  thought  about  coming  back  on  full-time  active  duty. 

I especially  missed  the  travel  and  the  many  close  friends  I 
had  made  in  the  Navy. 


Q.  Returning  to  the  Navy  was  a big  step.  But  the  step  to 
NC  was  even  bigger.  What  made  you  convert  to  NC? 


A.  While  serving  and  traveling  throughout  the  Navy  with 
many  different  units,  I met  many  people  and  saw  the  Navy 
as  a whole.  I found  that  the  younger  sailors  today  don’t  real- 
ly know  what  the  Navy  has  in  terms  of  jobs,  activities,  pro- 
grams and  various  other  benefits  available  to  them.  I 
honestly  believe  the  Navy  is  a good  organization  with  many 
rewards  as  long  as  a person  knows  where  to  find  them  and 
knows  how  to  apply  for  them. 

Q.  Did  your  job  with  the  Chicago  Police  Department  help 
you  as  a Navy  career  counselor? 

A.  Yes,  it  did.  As  a traffic  control  officer  in  the  Chicago 
Loop  area,  most  of  my  assignments  had  to  be  done  with 
tact.  I picked  up  many  styles  in  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, from  my  supervisors  to  the  pedestrians.  I was  a direct 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  so  I use 
many  of  those  styles  in  my  dealings  with  people  in  the  Navy. 

Q.  Realizing  that  perhaps  an  unbiased  answer  is  impossi- 
ble, do  you  consider  the  NC  rating  a boon  to  the  Navy? 
A.  I believe  the  NC  rating  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  (if 
that  term  can  properly  apply  to  any  Navy  rating).  Since  be- 
ing aboard  Ingersoll,  I have  noticed  that  not  only  junior,  but 
also  senior  people  are  not  aware  of  all  their  existing  options. 
Now,  they  have  begun  to  take  note  of  programs  available  to 
enhance  their  outside  education.  These  programs  are  readily 
accessible  through  me,  or  I can  direct  a person  to  other 
sources. 
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Retention  percentages  on  Ingersoll  have  gone  up,  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  job  I’ve  been  doing. 
^ However,  it  does  show  that  retention  rates  do  go  up  when 
there  is  a career  counselor  aboard  whose  only  job  is  career 
counseling.  Aboard  many  ships  today  we  have  well-meaning 
, , collateral  duty  counselors.  No  matter  how  strongly  they  feel 
or  how  hard  they  work,  they  simply  can’t  apply  themselves 
as  fully  as  a man  whose  only  job  is  an  NC.  They  have  other 
unrelated  things  to  worry  about.  The  NC  rating  is  rapidly 
growing  and  we  hope  to  soon  have  a qualified  NC  aboard 

* every  afloat  unit  with  the  manning  requirements  to  warrant 
M one. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  some  of  the  programs  currently 

* available? 

A.  The  most  widely  used  program  aboard  Ingersoll  is  the 
**  GUARD  III  program.  This  offers  a guaranteed  assignment 
to  a duty  station,  sea  or  shore  duty,  if  the  duty  station  has  an 
opening.  If  there  is  no  available  position  I will  try  to  locate  a 
’■  substitute  position  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  appli- 
. cant. 

The  second  most  widely  used  program  aboard  is  the 

* SCORE  program.  SCORE  (Selective  Conversion  and  Re- 
4 enlistment)  gives  the  applicant  a chance  to  convert  to 

another  rate  and  be  given  a quota  to  the  applicable  school  or 
''  schools  necessary.  SCORE  requires  a re-enlistment  of  six 
. years. 

Another  program  available  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
^ change  rates,  but  want  to  further  their  knowledge  in  the 
rating  they  now  hold,  is  the  STAR  (Selective  Training  and 


Re-enlistment)  program.  STAR  guarantees  assignment  to  a 
class  “A”  or  “C”  school,  an  automatic  advancement  to 
petty  officer  second  class  in  rates  listed  in  the  career  school 
listing  and  a re-enlistment  bonus  if  the  applicant  is  eligible. 

Officer  programs  for  those  who  want  to  receive  a commis- 
sion also  are  available.  For  highly  motivated  people  who  in 
one  way  or  another  were  deprived  of  a proper  education,  the 
BOOST  program  can  lead  to  the  Naval  Academy  or  an 
NROTC  unit. 

For  the  person  who  already  has  college  credits,  the 
Enlisted  Commissioning  Program  is  available.  This  pro- 
gram allows  the  qualifying  applicant  a commission  via  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School. 

A program  designed  for  the  career  designated  enlisted  is 
the  Enlisted  Education  Advancement  Program.  EEAP  gives 
Navy  people  the  opportunity  to  attend  a participating  junior 
or  community  college  to  achieve  an  associate  of  arts/science 
degree  relating  to  their  individual  rates. 

For  those  who  entered  the  Navy  for  the  first  time  after 
Dec.  31,  1976,  Veteran’s  Educational  Assistance  Program 
allows  them  to  save  from  $50  to  $75  a month  toward  higher 
education.  The  government  will  give  $2  for  every  dollar 
saved  by  the  individual,  up  to  a total  of  $5,400. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many  programs  available  to 
Navy  people.  As  I mentioned  before,  many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  many  programs  offered  by  the  Navy.  It’s  my 
job  to  inform  and  direct  personnel  aboard  Ingersoll,  but  it 
still  takes  drive  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
before  an  objective  is  realized.  It  can  be  done. 


Top  left:  NCI  Cornell  Jones  with  Ingersoll’^ 
commanding  officer,  Commander  E.R.  Ficken- 
scher  III.  Above:  His  files  are  voluminous  but 
Jones  can  put  his  finger  on  career  counselor  in- 
formation in  a matter  of  seconds. 
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Navy  bases  will  never  again  be  built 
in  the  conventional  manner  if  Naval 
Submarine  Support  Base  Kings  Bay, 
Ga.,  is  any  indication  of  future  con- 
struction trends.  Instead,  the  Navy  will 
create  its  new  bases,  placing  each  one 
into  the  existing  environment  by  using 
nature  as  the  primary  asset. 

After  years  of  planning  and  nu- 
merous studies,  the  Navy  developed  a 
master  plan  for  the  more  than  12,000 
acres  at  Kings  Bay,  located  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Georgia,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It 
makes  wise  use  of  the  vast  stretches  of 
pine  woods  and  of  the  fresh  and  salt 
water  marshlands  by  turning  them  into 
design  elements  rather  than  obstacles. 

“One  challenge  we  face  here  at 
Kings  Bay  is  to  build  a base  for  the 
future  while  supporting  a fleet  mission 
right  now,”  said  Captain  Richard  Cur- 
rier, commanding  officer. 

Kings  Bay,  like  Submarine  Base 
Bangor,  Wash.,  will  be  home  for  the 
Trident  submarines  of  the  future.  It 
currently  serves  as  home  for  the  sub- 
marine tender  USS  Simon  Lake  (AS 
33),  floating  dry  dock  USS  Oak  Ridge 
(ARDM  1)  and  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marines of  Submarine  Squadron  16. 

The  Navy  had  its  first  look  at  Kings 
Bay  in  1975  when  it  seemed  certain  that 
a revised  treaty  with  Spain  would  call 
for  withdrawal  of  a fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarine  squadron  from 
Rota. 

Site  selection  studies  were  initiated 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  not 


only  to  find  a new  base  for  the 
Poseidon  FBMs,  but  also  a home  for 
submarines  retrofitted  for  the  Trident  I 
missile.  The  new  site  also  had  to  ac- 
commodate future  submarine  base  de- 
velopment. 

More  than  60  locations  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States  were  considered.  By  1976  the 
field  had  been  reduced  to  five:  Mos- 
quito Lagoon,  Fla.,  Narragansett  Bay, 
R.I.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Cheatham  An- 
nex, Va.  and  Kings  Bay. 

Factors  used  in  the  final  selection  in- 
cluded cost,  area  involved,  environ- 
mental considerations,  potential  to  ac- 
commodate population  growth,  explo- 


sive safety  land  requirements,  oper- 
ational considerations  and  adequate  ** 
harbor  facilities.  A flag  level  selection 
board  convened  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  reviev.'ed  comprehensive  re- 
ports and  preliminary  environmental 
impact  statements  on  each  site  before 
submitting  its  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  SecNav  . 
then  announced  that  Kings  Bay  would 
best  meet  the  Navy’s  needs. 

“First  we  identified  all  the  re- 
quirements,” said  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Chuck  Rushing,  environmen- 
tal officer  on  the  staff  of  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Construction  Trident.  “We 
planned  the  action  we  would  take  to 
meet  those  requirements,  analyzed  all 
our  alternatives  and  then  identified  all 
the  effects  constructing  the  base  would 
have  on  both  the  physical  environment  .. 
and  the  local  communities.”  ^ 

Numerous  engineering  and  planning 
studies  identifying  every  area  that 
could  possibly  be  affected  by  es- 
tablishing a base  at  Kings  Bay  resulted 
in  an  environmental  impact  statement  . 
for  NSSB  Kings  Bay. 

Questions  and  answers  about  com- 
munity and  fiscal  impact  aired  by  the 
surrounding  communities  were  in- 
cluded. It  was  filed  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  1977  s, 
after  extensive  public  hearings  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Like  the  EIS  filed 


Capt.  Richard  A.  Currier,  commanding  officer, 
NSSB  Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  coordinates  the  chal- 
lenges of  a growing  naval  base. 
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for  the  Bangor  complex,  the  Kings  Bay 
EIS  played  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing the  Navy  safeguard  the  region’s  en- 
vironment. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Kings  Bay  staff 
reported  aboard  January  1978.  That 
was  the  same  month  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  announced  Kings  Bay  as  the 
site  of  the  new  submarine  support 
base.  The  initial  group  helped  with  the 
area’s  transition  from  Army  to  Navy 
control  and  established  a rapport  with 
the  local  community. 

Kings  Bay,  once  an  Army  ocean  ter- 
minal, was  built  in  the  late  1950s  as  a 
staging  area  for  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives in  the  event  of  a national 
emergency.  It  had  been  under  care- 
taker status  by  the  Army  for  two 
decades  before  the  Navy  arrived.  So, 
although  military  presence  was  not 
unusual,  local  residents  were  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  a buildup  of 
Navy  activity  would  have  on  their  com- 
munities. 

“I  can’t  stress  enough  how  im- 


Above: A member  of  a civilian  contracting 
firm  maneuvers  a bulldozer  at  the  Kings  Bay 
housing  site.  Right:  Navy  engineers  and  plan- 
ners hold  weekly  meetings  to  review  progress  of 
construction.  Upper  right:  Solar  fields  and  un- 
derground storage  tanks  are  part  of  the  heating 
and  cooling  system  for  the  Kings  Bay  housing 
area. 


portant  it  was  to  consider  the  impact 
on  the  environment  two  to  three  years 
before  the  buildup  actually  began,” 
said  Captain  Eric  Wilson,  deputy 
OICC  Trident.  “There  wasn’t  enough 
time  to  do  this  when  the  Navy  began 
constructing  its  Trident  base  in  Bangor 
several  years  ago.  That  was  probably 
the  biggest  lesson  learned  from 
Bangor.” 

Unlike  Bangor,  initial  planning  for 
the  development  of  Kings  Bay  con- 
sisted of  in-depth  studies  to  determine 
the  effect  a gradual  population  growth 
would  have  on  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. State  and  federal  agencies 
and  local  governments  were  involved 
from  the  outset. 

“Honesty,”  said  Rushing,  “has 
been  our  most  important  tool.  We 
never  denied  that  building  the  base 
would  change  the  environment,  the 
community  and  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  area  to  some  degree. 

“We’re  being  as  careful  as  possible 
to  recognize  all  constraints.  When  we 


identify  an  area  that  is  going  to  be  af-  ^ 
fected,  we  go  to  the  pertinent  wildlife 
people  or  the  human  resources  people 
and  discuss  it  very  openly.”  ^ 

When  EIS  studies  revealed  Kings 
Bay  was  a habitat  for  the  West  Indian  > - 
manatee — a relative  of  the  sea  cow — ^ 
and  the  Eastern  Indigo  snake,  con- 
struction began  only  after  steps  were 
taken  to  protect  these  endangered  ^ 
species. 

Another  example  of  the  hand-in- 
hand  relationship  the  Navy  has  with  ^ 
various  agencies  is  in  the  disposal  of 
material  dredged  from  the  base’s 
10-mile  channel.  By  working  closely  ^ 
with  environmental  agencies,  the  Navy 
found  that  not  so  much  marshland  had  '•>  ^ 
to  be  filled  in  as  was  first  thought 
necessary.  Instead,  the  Navy  disposed 
of  nearly  13  million  cubic  yards  of  -c 
dredged  material  in  specified  upland 
areas.  This  helped  preserve  the  area’s 
valuable  marshlands. 

Another  way  of  working  with — 
rather  than  against — the  environment 
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is  the  sewage  treatment  facility’s  land 
application  process.  It  pipes  sewage 
from  around  the  base  to  the  treatment 
facility  where  it  is  processed.  The  liq- 
uid is  then  piped  into  the  surrounding 
forest  and  sprayed  through  sprinklers. 

“From  a construction  standpoint,’’ 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  Skip 
Sims,  NSSB  Kings  Bay  public  works 
officer,  “being  here  gives  a person  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  bringing  a 
naval  base  out  of  the  trees.  It’s  mind 
boggling  to  see  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  I first  saw  Kings  Bay  in 
1977.’’ 

A 1990  projected  scale  model  of 
Kings  Bay  looks  like  a perfectly  de- 
signed community — one  that  might 
well  be  featured  in  a popular  homes 
magazine.  Ponds  dot  the  landscape; 
buildings  are  tucked  neatly  between 
heavy  stands  of  pines. 

Before  designing  the  buildings, 
architects  toured  several  coastal 
Georgia  communities.  As  a result,  all 
of  the  buildings  will  be  done  in  a 


modern  style,  using  elements  of 
Georgia’s  traditional  architecture. 

The  Navy  doesn’t  claim  sole  credit 
for  the  past  or  future  changes  at  Kings 
Bay.  Civilian  contractors  have  played  a 
key  role  in  helping  develop  the  area 
from  a dormant  base  to  the  growing 
community  that  exists  today. 

“Most  of  the  general  services  at 
Kings  Bay  like  ground  and  vehicle 
maintenance,  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  fire  department  and 
security  services,  are  being  provided  by 
civilian  contractors  through  our  base 
operating  service  contract,’’  said  Sims. 

The  Trident  Training  Facility,  one  of 
the  largest  complexes  planned  for 
Kings  Bay,  will  serve  as  the  axis  for  the 

Below  left:  Mayor  Robert  Edenfield  of  Kings- 
land  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Kings  Bay 
Steering  Committee.  Below  right:  David  Man- 
ning, a supervisor  at  the  base  water  and  sewage 
plant,  climbs  up  to  inspect  the  base’s 
750, 000-gallon  water  tank.  Bottom:  Mike  Net- 
tles, St.  Marys  city  manager,  played  a major 
role  in  compiling  the  initial  EIS  for  Kings  Bay. 
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Right:  Power  lines  are  inspected  near  the  water 
treatment  facility.  Below:  Throughout  con- 
struction at  Kings  Bay,  the  work  days  include 
supporting  an  active  naval  base.  Bottom: 
Workmen  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  base 
fire  department. 


community.  “When  the  base  is  com- 
pleted,” said  Rushing,  “all  the  services 
a person  needs  to  carry  out  his  daily 
routine  will  be  located  within  walking 
distance.” 

Even  base  housing  won’t  be  far  from 
the  center  of  base  services.  Housing, 
too,  has  been  designed  with  the  en- 
vironment in  mind.  Like  other 
buildings  on  base,  homes  will  reflect 
elements  of  traditional  coastal  Georgia 
architecture  and  will  be  set  in  among 
stands  of  pines.  Houses  will  be  built  in 
clusters,  allowing  room  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  base  population. 

Approximately  250  housing  units  are 
planned  for  opening  this  year.  Even- 
tually, there  will  be  400  on-base  units. 

Other  features  of  the  master  plan  are 
the  small  ponds  and  the  maze  of  dirt 
roads.  The  ponds  will  retain  the  area’s 
natural  drainage  pattern  so  that  wet- 
lands and  swamps  can  be  protected. 
The  dirt  roads  running  around  roughly 
100-acre  tracts  of  sprawling  woodlands 
were  designed  to  retain  the  environ- 
mental beauty,  while  being  a practical 
feature  as  well.  Fire  trucks,  bulldozers 
and  other  heavy  equipment  will  be  able 
to  travel  quickly  and  easily  over  the 
roads  in  case  of  an  emergency  such  as  a 
fire  in  the  woodlands. 

“Soil  limitations,  the  location  of 
wildlife  feeding  areas  and  the  pre- 
servation of  archaeological  sites  were 
all  taken  into  consideration,”  said 
Rushing. 

Local  colleges  helped  the  Navy  iden- 
tify areas  which  have  been  tagged  as 
valuable  in  terms  of  archaeological 
history.  In  the  early  20th  century,  the 
Kings  Bay  area  consisted  of  large 
private  estates  on  nearby  Cumberland 
Island.  Historically,  interest  in  the  area 
dates  back  to  the  1500s  when  the 
Spanish  came  to  what  is  now  Georgia. 

Thus,  creating  a base  at  Kings  Bay 
posed  a challenge  not  only  in  terms  of 
preserving  the  region’s  environment 
but  also  in  preserving  the  area’s  sense 
of  history. 

Among  the  technologically  advanced 
features  incorporated  into  the  master 
plan  are  different  energy  sources  that 
will  provide  utility  services.  Heating 
and  cooling  for  the  housing  area,  for 


example,  will  be  through  a mechanical 
system  that  includes  solar  fields,  un- 
derground storage  tanks  and  water-to- 
air  heat  pumps.  Water  heated  by  the 
energy  collected  in  solar  panels  will 
provide  hot  water.  It  also  will  heat  the 
housing  clusters  when  it  is  forced 
through  the  water-to-air  heat  pump 
system. 

A thermal  plant  will  provide  heating 
and  cooling  for  other  base  facilities  us- 
ing coal  as  a primary  energy  source. 
The  plant  will  be  designed  to  also  burn 
wood  products  if  that  becomes  feasible 
in  the  future. 

Electricity  will  be  purchased  from 
the  most  readily  available  source,  the 
Georgia  Power  Company;  but  water 
stored  in  a 750,000  gallon  tank  will 
come  from  on-base  wells.  Waste  water 
discharged  from  fleet  units  at  Kings 
Bay  will  be  treated  and  recycled  into 
th^  bay. 

“The  only  water  discharged  from 
the  afloat  units  is  cooling  water,”  said 


Sims.  “Bilge  water  from  the  tender  and 
submarines  is  stripped  of  oil,  then 
piped  into  the  sewage  system,  treated 
and  discharged.  It’s  a system  that  was 
ahead  of  what  the  law  required  but  it’s 
helping  us  protect  our  water 
resources.” 

Most  of  the  waterfront  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  Trident  submarines 
which  will  be  based  at  Kings  Bay  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  those  built  in 
Bangor.  A submarine  will  come  into 
the  bay,  go  through  the  explosive 
handling  wharf,  unload  its  missiles, 
then  move  from  the  wharf  to  the  refit 
pier  to  undergo  an  18-day  refit  period. 
Dry  dock  facilities  will  also  be  avail- 
able at  the  waterfront. 

When  the  waterfront  sequence  is 
completed,  the  submarine  wilt  go  out 


Because  natural  beauty  at  Kings  Bay  is  an  asset 
to  the  construction  master  plan,  heavy  stands 
of  pines  will  enhance  Navy  housing. 
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to  sea  for  a couple  of  days  of  sea  trials, 
come  back  up  to  the  handling  wharf 
and  pick  up  its  missiles.  When  it’s 
ready  to  leave,  it  will  go  through  a 
deperming  pier  and  head  out  to  sea  on 
patrol. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the 
waterfront  facilities  at  Bangor  and 
Kings  Bay  will  be  their  positioning 
along  the  shoreline.  Engineers  at 
Bangor  had  to  locate  most  of  the 
facilities  far  enough  offshore  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  migration  of 
salmon  up  the  Hood  Canal.  Engineers 
at  Kings  Bay  were  not  faced  with  that 
environmental  restriction.  Here,  the 
waterfront  facilities  will  be  built  into 
the  coastline. 

Recreation  and  special  services  also 
are  being  given  high  priority  at  Kings 
Bay. 

“One  of  our  biggest  programs,’’ 
said  John  Groller,  director  of  Kings 
Bay’s  Recreation  and  Clubs  Depart- 
ment, “was  worked  out  with  Crooked 
River  State  Park,  which  is  about  two- 
and-one-half  miles  north  of  the  base. 
We  have  13  hard-top  campers,  boats 
and  boat  motors  we  rent  to  people  on 
base  and  we’ve  arranged  campsites  for 
trailers  and  boating  facilities  at 
minimal  cost.’’ 

If  weekend  camping  does  not  fit  with 
the  recreational  likes  of  people  at  Kings 
Bay,  Groller  and  his  staff  maintain  a 
trailer  and  gear  issue  room  that  can 
probably  meet  just  about  all  local 
tastes  in  recreation.  “Even  if  it’s  just 
providing  information  on  where  a per- 
son can  find  the  right  equipment  for  a 
special  activity,  we  try  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual,’’  said  Groller. 

The  Kings  Bay  area  is  a virtual 
sportsman’s  paradise.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  the  best  in  coastal  Georgia; 
nearby  parks,  rivers  and  national 
seashore  and  wildlife  areas  offer  a 
variety  of  activities. 

A bus  owned  by  special  services  is 
used  for  recreation,  too,  so  that  people 
can  get  to  larger  metropolitan  areas  in 
groups  to  see  plays,  attend  ball  games 
or  just  to  enjoy  a day  of  shopping. 

“The  auto  hobby  shop  will  be  the 
first  new  recreation  facility  available 
for  use,’’  said  Groller.  “That’s  ex- 


pected to  open  around  June.  Our  base 
gymnasium  will  even  use  solar  power. 
The  bowling  center  is  expected  to  be 
open  for  business  around  January  of 
next  year.  Other  facilities  including  a 
swimming  pool,  athletic  fields  and  a 
large  athletic  complex  will  open  in 
1982. 

“The  recreational  services — includ- 
ing the  bus — are  also  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dependents,’’  said  Groller. 
“We  have  a teen  club,  a youth  center 
and  an  intramural  sports  program  that 
helps  link  the  base,  dependents  and 
people  from  the  waterfront  area  with 
the  communities  around  us.” 


Although  Kings  Bay  has  a small  con- 
venience store  and  medical  and  dental 
facilities,  active  duty  people  and  their 
dependents  also  rely  on  the  larger  serv- 
ices at  the  naval  facilities  in  Jack-  - 
sonville,  Fla.,  where  many  of  them 
live.  ^ 

“Jacksonville  has  really  helped  us  »- 
out,”  said  Currier.  “They’ve  aug- 
mented our  base  services  until  we  get 
ours  fully  operational.  And,  although 
it’s  a good  distance  to  travel,  there’s 
very  little  that  the  people  here  can’t  ^ 
find  in  the  way  of  family  services.”  ^ 
Other  elements  growing  with  the 
base  are  the  small  communities  that 


surround  Kings  Bay.  As  the  Navy  set- 
tles into  its  new  home,  it  is  also  settling 
into  the  rural  lifestyle  of  communities 
like  St.  Marys,  Kingsland  and  Wood- 
bine, the  three  largest  communities  in 
Camden  County. 

The  Kings  Bay  Steering  Committee, 
formed  in  1977  by  community  leaders 
from  the  Kings  Bay  area,  has  grown  in 
the  last  few  years  to  include  repre- 
sentatives from  Florida,  where  a seg- 
ment of  the  Kings  Bay  population  has 
chosen  to  live.  The  committee  has 
played  an  important  role  in  bringing 
their  communities  and  the  Navy  to- 
gether. 

Kingsland’s  Mayor  Robert  Eden- 
field,  steering  committee  chairman,  ex- 
plained the  group’s  purpose:  “The 
steering  committee  was  formed  to  act 
as  a go-between  for  the  Navy  and  the 
communities.  We  actually  began  when 
the  three  community  mayors  (St. 
Marys,  Kingsland  and  Woodbine),  five 
county  commissioners  and  some  citi- 
zens from  around  Kings  Bay  got  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  Navy’s  arrival. 

“The  favorable  endorsement  for  the 
Navy’s  move  into  Kings  Bay  was  quite 
lopsided.  When  we  voted  on  the  Navy 
coming  into  the  area,  I guess  the  vote 
counted  something  like  240  for  the 
Navy  and  47  against.’’ 

Mayor  Edenfield  made  several  trips 
to  the  Navy’s  Submarine  Base  Bangor, 
Wash.,  early  in  the  development  of 
Kings  Bay.  He  found  out  from  civic 
leaders  in  Bangor  and  the  neighboring 
communities  what  changes  had  occur- 
red when  the  Navy  moved  into  those 
areas. 

“I  was  told  to  get  the  Navy  involved 
in  the  community.  We  did  that  and  I’m 
darn  glad  we  did.  Today,  many  Navy 
people  are  contributing  their  time  and 
talents  to  local  organizations  such  as 
churches  and  civic  groups.’’ 

Mike  Nettles,  city  manager  for  St. 
Marys — the  largest  city  in  Camden 
County’s  656-square-mile  area — said 
some  of  the  residents  were  apprehen- 

While  new  complexes  like  the  Kings  Bay  water 
treatment  plant  help  support  a growing  naval 
complex  (left)  natural  beauty  (right)  still 
abounds  around  Georgia ’s  southeastern  coast- 
line. 


sive  about  the  Navy’s  presence. 

“But,  I think  it’s  been  borne  out  that 
the  Navy  hasn’t  been  a factor  in  chang- 
ing the  lifestyles  of  the  community 
here,’’  he  said. 

One  of  the  people  involved  with 
compiling  the  first  draft  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on 
NSSB  Kings  Bay,  Nettles  sees  the  Navy 
as  having  a positive  influence  on  the 
economic  growth  of  the  communities 
surrounding  the  base. 

“I  have  a tendency  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  Navy  being  here,’’  said  Net- 
tles. “My  background  is  planning,  so  I 
see  the  Navy  creating  new  economic 
thresholds  which  will  bring  larger  com- 
mercial activity  to  the  area  in  the  way 
of  retail  facilities  and  professional 
services.’’ 

“One  of  the  biggest  pluses  the  Navy 
has  going  for  it  is  that  they  didn’t  put 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and 
the  community  on  the  other,’’  said 
Carlton  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
Camden  County  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  St.  Marys  Kiwanis  Club. 

“A  good  indication  of  the  involve- 
ment the  Navy  has  within  the  com- 


munity is  that  a master  chief  assigned 
to  the  submarine  tender  at  Kings  Bay 
was  recently  elected  to  the  St.  Marys 
City  Council,’’  said  Mayor  Edenfield. 
“I  think  that  shows  the  positive  strides 
the  Navy  and  the  community  are  tak- 
ing together.’’ 

Community  involvement  in  many 
forms,  whether  in  local  government, 
civic  action  or  social  functions,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a keystone  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a successful  foundation  for 
a professional  Navy  community. 

Whether  setting  up  a Navy  League, 
organizing  a Sea  Cadet  group,  par- 
ticipating in  local  intramural  sports 
programs  or  sponsoring  open  house  on 
base,  the  Navy  has  extended  its  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  communities. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  and  I 
think  that  a good  number  of  the  com- 
munity here  feel  the  same  way,  the 
Navy  couldn’t  have  hand  picked  better 
individuals  to  establish  a base  here 
than  the  people  who  have  been  with  us 
from  the  start  and  those  who  are  here 
now,’’  said  Roberts. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
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If  someone  tells  you  that  a certain 
destroyer  tender’s  age  can  be  deter- 
mined by  reversing  its  hull  number, 
and  that  it  happens  to  be  the  oldest  ac- 
tive ship  in  the  fleet,  you’d  better 
believe  it.  That  someone  is  not  just 
whistling  “Dixie.” 

Forty-one-year-old  USS  Dixie  (AD 
14)  was  commissioned  April  25,  1940, 
and  has  yet  to  feel  the  touch  of  the 
scuttler’s  torch  or  the  mothball-slather 
of  gray  paint  against  its  hull. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  was 
busy  outfitting  destroyers  in  San  Diego 
for  the  battles  that  lay  ahead.  Over  the 
next  four  years,  “Dependable  Diyie” 
followed  destroyer  forces  around  the 
Pacific  like  their  shadow.  It  was  always 
there  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  by 
tin  cans  in  combat — and  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  those  who  never  returned. 

That  ended  36  years  ago,  but  Dixie's 
service  to  the  fleet  has  not.  “Relatively 
speaking,  our  servicing  capabilities  as 
an  intermediate  maintenance  facility 
are  as  good  as  they  were  40  years  ago,” 
said  the  tender’s  skipper.  Captain 
Roger  L.  Coffey.  “We  perform  most 
of  our  work  right  here  in  San  Diego, 
but  have  no  reservations  at  all  about 
weighing  anchor  and  taking  our  serv- 
ices to  the  fleet — wherever  they’re 
needed.” 

Dixie's  last  deployment  was  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  atoll  of  Diego  Garcia;  its 
crew  is  preparing  for  an  upcoming 
WestPac  cruise. 


Like  a hen  with  her  brood,  this  1962  photo 
shows  six  destroyers  in  San  Diego  being  serv- 
iced by  Dixie.-  USS  Gregory  (DD  802),  Stod- 
dard (DD  566),  Isherwood  (DD  520),  Miillany 
(DD  528),  Hanson  (DD  832)  and  Taussig  (DD 
746).  Dixie  was  the  first  ship  of  its  class,  which 
includes  Prairie  (AD  15),  Piedmont  (AD  17), 
Sierra  (AD  18)  and  Yosemite  (AD  19).  AH  five 
are  still  in  commission. 


USS  Dixie  has  been  identified  as  the 
oldest  operational  vessel  in  the  fleet  to- 
day. In  recognition  of  this,  OPNAV- 
NOTE  10520  of  February  1981 
directed  that  AD  14  be  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  first  Navy  Jack  (Revolu- 
tionary War-era  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me” 
flag).  Since  April  15,  it  has  flown  from 
Dixie's  bow,  and  will  stay  there  until 
the  ship  is  decommissioned.  At  that 
time,  the  rattlesnake  ensign  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  Navy’s  next  oldest 
operational  vessel. 

Has  age  taken  anything  out  of 
Dixiel  Not  according  to  Coffey.  As  far 
as  he’s  concerned,  the  ship  is  in  as  good 
a shape  as  when  he  first  tied  up  to  it 
while  serving  aboard  USS  Marshall 
(DD  676)  in  1955.  Later,  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  even  more  famil- 
iar with  the  destroyer  tender.  “Right 
now,”  he  explained,  “I’m  living  about 
30  feet  away  from  the  stateroom  I 
berthed  in  back  in  1959.  1 was  a lieu- 
tenant then,  serving  aboard  Dixie  when 
she  was  the  flagship  of  Destroyer 
Flotilla  One.” 

The  ship’s  age  doesn’t  present  prob- 
lems for  the  crew,  either.  “Everyone 
aboard  takes  a great  deal  of  pride  in 
this  ship,”  Coffey  said.  “Everyone 


The  youngest  and  oldest  Dixie  crew  members. 
Fireman  Apprentice  Timothy  Evans  and  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  First  Class  Marvin  DeWitt, 
display  a replica  of  the  Navy’s  first  jack  to  be 
flown  from  a modern  day  American  fighting 
vessel.  Illustrator-Draftsman  Third  Class  Alon- 
zo Young  gets  ready  to  hoist  the  jack  that 
signifies  Dixie  as  the  oldest  operational  ship  in 
the  fleet.  Photo  by  PH3  John  lobst. 


seems  to  know  Dixie.  Through  the 
years,  they’ve  either  been  serviced  by 
her  or  served  aboard  her.”  As  the  crew 
puts  it,  the  vintage  destroyer  tender  has 
been  “aged  to  perfection.” 

— Story  by  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 
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Buying  and 


Military  service  veterans  and  active 
duty  men  and  women  may  participate 
in  one  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  go- 
ing— the  VA  home  loan  program. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  VA 
has  helped  more  than  10  million  vet- 
erans buy  their  own  homes. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  VA  home 
loan  program  is  to  help  veterans 
finance  the  purchase  of  homes  by  re- 
quiring little  or  no  down  payment  and 
by  offering  a more  favorable  rate  of  in- 
terest than  is  available  from  other  types 
of  loans. 

Like  other  types  of  loans,  a VA  loan 
provides  for  an  amortization  period  up 
to  30  years.  The  30-year  repayment 
schedule  includes  more  interest  than 
shorter  period  contracts  but  it  allows 
for  lower  monthly  payments. 


This  little  house  is  ideal  for  raising  a large  family!  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  a little  old  lady  who  has  since  bought  a condo  in  the  val- 
ley, and  it  features  a VA  takeover  mortgage  and  wall-to-wall  Odor- 
Eaters  . . . 
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Unlike  other  types  of  loans,  how- 
ever, the  VA  loan  program  gives  the 
borrower  the  right  to  prepay  at  any 
time,  without  premium  or  penalty,  all 
or  part  of  the  indebtedness,  in  amounts 
not  less  than  one  installment  or  $100, 
whichever  is  less. 

To  qualify  for  a VA  home  loan,  a 
veteran  must  have  been  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. Generally,  90  days  of  total  active 
duty  during  wartime,  or  181  days  of 
continuous  service  during  peacetime, 
are  required  for  eligibility  for  a VA 
home  loan.  However,  persons  who 
enlist  after  Sept.  7,  1980,  must  have 
completed  at  least  24  months  of  their 
original  enlistment,  or  have  been  dis- 
charged earlier  for  hardship  or  disa- 
bility reasons.  A shorter  period  of  serv- 
ice may  qualify  a veteran  discharged  or 
released  sooner  because  of  a service- 
connected  disability.  Men  and  women 


on  a regular  active  duty  enlistment 
qualify  after  minimum  service  require- 
ments are  met;  active  duty  for  reserve 
training  does  not  count  for  eligibility. 

Originally,  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment available  for  home  loan  purposes 
was  $2,000.  The  maximum  was  in- 
creased to  $4,000  in  1945,  $7,500  in 
1950,  $12,500  in  1968,  $17,500  in  1974, 
$25,000  in  1978  and  was  increased  fur- 
ther to  a $27,500  maximum  Oct.  1, 
1980.  All  eligible  veterans  now  have  the 
$27,500  loan  entitlement  available  for 
use,  less  any  amount  previously  used. 

So  as  not  to  cause  confusion,  it  must 
be  explained  that  the  VA  home  loan  is 
not  a direct  loan  but  only  a loan 
guarantee.  Using  the  credit  of  the  U.S. 
government,  the  VA  encourages 
private  lending  institutions  to  make 
bigger  loans  than  they  otherwise  would 
by  guaranteeing  60  percent  of  the  loan, 
up  to  the  maximum  $27,500. 

The  VA  makes  no  charge  for  guar- 
anteeing a loan,  but  if  the  borrower 
fails  to  satisfactorily  pay  off  the  loan, 
and  the  VA  has  to  pay  the  lender,  that 


individual  will  then  owe  the  govern- 
ment the  amount  the  VA  has  paid  the 
lender  on  the  veteran’s  behalf. 

To  illustrate  how  veterans  may  com- 
pute their  entitlement,  here  are  two  ex- 
amples: 

• A veteran  in  1955  obtained  an 
$11,000  home  loan,  of  which  $6,600 
(60  percent  of  $11,(X)0)  was  guar- 
anteed. Then,  a $900  home  loan  en- 
titlement remained  ($7,500  - $6,600). 
Because  of  subsequent  legislation,  a 
$20,900  home  loan  entitlement  now  re- 
mains ($27,500  - $6,600). 

• A veteran  in  1960  obtained  a 
$12,500  home  loan,  of  which  $7,500 
was  guaranteed.  Then,  no  additional 
entitlement  for  any  purpose  was 
available  ($7,5(X)  - $7,5(X)).  Because  of 
legislative  increases  of  entitlement,  a 
$20,000  home  loan  entitlement  is  now 
available  to  this  veteran  ($27,500 
-$7,500). 

A veteran’s  increased  entitlement, 
like  the  original  entitlement,  can  be 
used  to  acquire  a loan  to  purchase, 
construct,  alter,  improve,  refinance  or 
repair  a home.  The  loan  will  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  VA,  however,  unless  the 
veteran  certifies  that  he  or  she  occupies 
or  intends  to  occupy  the  property  as  a 
home. 

Because  buying  a home  is  usually  the 
most  important  financial  transaction  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  average  family,  a 
decision  to  invest  in  a home  should  be 
made  only  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  various  expenses  involved. 

Monthly  mortgage  payments  alone 
can  take  a sizable  bite  out  of  a family’s 
income.  As  a rule  of  thumb,  monthly 
mortgage  payments,  including  taxes 
and  insurance,  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1 percent  of  the  loan.  A 
home  costing  $30,000,  for  example, 
might  require  monthly  payments 
around  $300.  Although  a sizable  down 
payment  will  reduce  monthly  payments 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  interest 
paid  over  the  life  of  the  loan,  many 
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would-be  buyers  are  without  sub- 
stantial savings  for  any  significant 
down  payment. 

Another  initial  expense  a home 
buyer  can  anticipate  is  closing  costs,  or 
“moving-in”  costs.  Closing  costs  can 
amount  to  several  hundred  or  several 
thousand  dollars,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  where  the  home  is 
purchased  and  on  other  factors.  Clos- 
ing costs  for  buyers,  which  include 
credit  report,  survey,  title  search  and 
recording,  hazard  insurance  premiums, 
prepaid  taxes  and  certain  other  costs, 
must  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  clos- 
ing. 

A veteran  who  decides  in  favor  of 
home  ownership  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  a loan  through  the  usual 
financial  channels — banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  insurance  companies 
and  mortgage  companies.  Most 
lenders,  besides  financing  conventional 
and  FHA  mortgages,  will  provide 
loans  to  veterans  wishing  to  use  the  VA 
guarantee  plan.  Real  estate  brokers  will 
ordinarily  help  the  veteran  find  a 
lender. 

Even  though  the  VA  maximum  guar- 


Well,  Honey  — at  least  it  doesn't  have  a wet  basement  like  the  last 
one  we  saw  . . . 


antee  is  only  $27,500,  most  lenders  will 
lend  qualified  buyers  an  amount  four 
times  the  veteran’s  entitlement.  This 
means  that  by  using  the  maximum  VA 
entitlement  of  $27,500,  a veteran  might 
obtain  a loan  to  purchase  a home  ap- 
praised and  selling  for  $100,000,  with 
no  down  payment.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  greater  the  guarantee  en- 
titlement is  in  relation  to  the  loan 
amount,  the  more  favorable  will  be  the 
prospect  of  finding  a lender  willing  to 
make  the  loan. 

The  VA  sets  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  except  that  it  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. For  a home  priced  at  $45,000  but 
appraised  at  $40,000,  the  VA  will 
guarantee  a loan  of  $40,000  with  a 
guarantee  amount  of  $24,000  (60  per- 
cent of  $40,000;  not  60  percent  of 
$45,000). 

Though  a lender  might  be  willing  to 
lend  $45, (KX)  based  on  a $24,000  VA 
guarantee,  the  VA  will  not  provide  the 
We  forgot  all  about  the  closing  costs . . . guarantee  unless  the  buyer  first  agrees 
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to  pay  the  additional  $5,000  (price 
above  market  value)  in  cash.  Amounts 
above  appraised  value  must  be  paid  in 
cash  from  the  borrower’s  own  funds. 
The  VA  does  not  permit  a second 
mortgage  or  an  additional  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a home  priced  above 
market  value.  This  requirement  pro- 
tects the  VA’s  claim  to  the  property 
should  it  later  become  necessary  to 
foreclose  on  the  mortgage,  pay  off  the 
lender  and  retain  the  property  for 
resale. 

To  further  illustrate  the  uses  avail- 
able under  the  VA  home  loan  program, 
let’s  suppose  a retired  veteran,  John 
Smith,  had  purchased  a home  for 
$30,000  in  1970,  using  all  of  the  then 
$12,500  entitlement.  Now,  because  of 
subsequent  legislation.  Smith  has  an 
additional  $15,000  entitlement 
($27,500-$12,500)  and  wants  to  use 
that  guaranteed  entitlement  to  acquire 
a loan  to  purchase  another  house  sell- 
ing at  its  appraised  value  of  $60,000. 

Based  on  the  unused  $15,000  entitle- 
ment, a mortgage  company  tells  Smith 
it  is  willing  to  lend  four  times  that 
amount,  or  the  full  $60,000. 

Smith  plans  to  rent  his  old  house, 
using  the  rental  money  to  pay  toward 
the  first  mortgage.  After  paying  clos- 
ing costs,  he  will  move  into  the  new 
house  and  begin  paying  on  the  new 
mortgage.  Smith  anticipates  that  his 
new  mortgage  payments,  including 
taxes  and  insurance,  will  run  about 
$500  a month.  His  salary  plus  his 
military  retirement  pay  is  enough  to 
cover  both  mortgages  in  case  there  are 
months  when  he  cannot  find  a tenant 
for  the  older  house. 

As  an  alternative  to  buying  another 
home.  Smith  might  choose  to  refinance 
the  older  house,  pay  off  the  first  mort- 
gage and  use  the  additional  funds  to 
remodel  or  refurbish  instead. 

VA  home  loans  and  refinancing 
loans  must  be  approved  by  both  the 
lender  and  the  VA.  Some  lenders  have 
the  authority  to  close  loans  auto- 
matically and  do  not  need  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  VA  before  the  loan  is 
closed.  Each  loan  is  based  on  income, 
credit  and  other  factors  and  each  is 
made  on  a case  by  case  basis. 


To  acquire  a VA  guaranteed  loan,  an 
applicant  must  first  obtain  a Cer- 
tificate of  Eligibility.  Newly  discharged 
veterans  receive  computer-generated 
Certificates  of  Eligibility  which  are 
mailed  to  their  homes  by  the  VA  short- 
ly after  discharge. 

Discharged  veterans  who  do  not 
have  this  document  should  contact  the 
VA  regional  office  nearest  them.  VA 
Form  26-1880,  “Request  for  Deter- 
mination of  Eligibility  and  Available 
Loan  Guaranty  Entitlement,’’  along 
with  required  supporting  documents, 
should  be  submitted.  The  VA  will 
determine  eligibility  and,  if  eligible, 
furnish  a veteran  with  a Certificate  of 
Eligibility  showing  the  amount  of  en- 
titlement. 

The  issuance  of  a Certificate  of 
Eligibility  does  not,  of  itself,  guarantee 
the  approval  of  a VA  loan.  The  gov- 
erning law  requires  that  a loan  ap- 
plicant’s income  must  have  a proper 
relation  to  the  terms  of  repaying  the 
loan.  The  applicant  must  also  be  a 
satisfactory  credit  risk. 


A spouse’s  income  is  considered  in 
the  loan  application,  as  are  child-care 
expenses,  deductions  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, retirement,  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,  if  applicable. 

If  husband  and  wife  are  both  eligible 
veterans,  they  may  acquire  property 
jointly  and  so  increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  guaranteed,  up  to  a max- 
imum of  $55,000.  But  here  again,  the 
guarantee  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  loan. 

Although  lenders  regularly  make  VA 
home  loans  without  the  backing  of  a 60 
percent  guarantee — and  sometimes 
with  only  a 25  percent  guarantee,  as  is 
the  case  when  a lender  furnishes  an 
amount  four  times  that  of  a veteran’s 
entitlement — the  decision  to  do  so  is 
basically  a matter  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower.  The  VA  will  usually 
approve  the  loan  as  long  as  the  loan 
bears  a proper  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  property  and  to  the  borrower’s 
ability  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Buyers  and  sellers  of  VA  guaranteed 


Look!  I'm  really  sorry  and  I do  sympathize!  You  qualify  for  the  VA 
loan,  but  I'm  afraid  that,  in  itself,  spending  20  years  in  the  engine 
room  of  a destroyer  doesn't  entitle  you  to  the  disability  grant . . . 
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homes  should  be  concerned  with  two 
important  terms:  release  of  liability 
and  restoration  of  eligibility. 

Release  of  liability:  After  selling  a 
residential  property  financed  with  a 
VA  loan,  a veteran  may  be  released 
from  liability  to  the  government,  pro- 
vided the  loan  is  current  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  obligated  by  contract 
to  buy  the  property  and  assume  all  of 
the  veteran’s  liabilities  and  provided 
that  the  VA  is  satisfied  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  a good  risk.  However,  the  VA 
must  specifically  release  the  veteran 
from  liability. 

The  transfer  or  sale  of  property  and 
“assumption  of’’  an  existing  VA  mort- 
gage debt  occurs  when  the  purchaser 
assumes  the  debt  secured  by  an  existing 
VA  mortgage  and  becomes  personally 
liable  for  repayment  of  the  loan. 
Unless  specifically  released,  however, 
the  veteran  also  remains  personally 
liable. 

The  sale  or  transfer  of  property 
“subject  to’’  an  existing  VA  mortgage 
generally  means  that  the  purchaser 
does  not  become  personally  liable  to 
the  government  for  repayment  of  the 
mortgage  debt.  The  veteran  still  re- 
mains liable  for  the  debt. 

The  release  of  a veteran  from  lia- 
bility to  the  government  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  VA  continues 
to  remain  liable  on  the  guarantee,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  when  the  loan  is  paid 
in  full  and  the  VA  is  relieved  of  its 
sponsorship. 

Restoration  of  eligibility:  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a veteran  who  pre- 
viously used  all  or  part  of  a VA  en- 
titlement may  have  that  entitlement 
restored.  A release  of  liability  from  the 
VA  after  a veteran  sells  a VA-pur- 
chased  home  does  not,  however,  auto- 
matically restore  a veteran’s  used  en- 
titlement. 

Used  loan  guarantee  entitlement 
may  be  restored  only  if  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

a.  The  loan  has  been  paid  in  full,  or 
the  VA  otherwise  has  been  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation  under  the 
guarantee  and  the  home  has  been 
disposed  of,  or 

b.  A qualified  immediate  veteran- 


transferee  has  agreed  to  assume 
the  outstanding  balance  on  the 
loan,  has  consented  to  substitute 
his  or  her  entitlement  for  that  of 
the  original  veteran-borrower  and 
meets  all  other  requirements  as 
established  by  the  VA. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mobile  Home  Loans 

The  VA  also  guarantees  loans  made 
by  private  lenders  for  the  purchase  of 
new  and  used  mobile  homes,  lot  ac- 
quisition and  site  preparation. 

To  be  eligible  for  a VA  loan,  a 
single-wide  mobile  home  must  be  a 
minimum  of  10  feet  wide,  with  a 
minimum  floor  area  of  at  least  400 
square  feet.  The  minimum  floor  area 
for  a double-wide  unit  is  700  square 
feet,  and  it  must  be  at  least  20  feet 
wide. 

Most  of  the  rules  that  apply  to  loans 
for  conventional  homes  also  apply  to 
loans  for  mobile  homes.  However,  on 


mobile  home  and/or  lot  loans,  the 
amount  of  guarantee  is  50  percent  of 
the  loan,  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 

For  the  purchase  of  new  mobile 
homes,  the  VA  maximum  loan  amount 
is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
manufacturer’s  invoice.  The  chart 
below  lists  the  maximum  term  for 
single-wide  and  double-wide  mobile 
homes: 


Mobile  Home  Only 

Single-wide 

Maximum 

Term 

15  years 

Double-wide 

20  years 

Mobile  Home  with 

Single-wide 

15  years 

Undeveloped  Lot 

Double-wide 

20  years 

Mobile  Home  with 

Single-wide 

15  years 

Developed  Lot 

Double-wide 

20  years 

Developed/Un- 

15 years 

developed  Lot 
Only  (Available 
only  to  veterans 
who  already  own 
mobile  homes) 

For  a used  mobile  home,  the  max- 
imum loan  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  value  established  by  the  VA 
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Wait! ! Let  me  check\  Maybe  you  do  qualify  for  a VA  loan,  after  ail  , . . 


through  appraisal.  The  maximum  term 
for  used  units  is  limited  to  that  shown 
above  or  the  remaining  physical  life  of 
the  unit  as  determined  by  the  VA, 
whichever  is  less. 

A cash  down  payment  will  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  purchases 
that  require  an  amount  greater  than  the 
maximum  loan  allowable. 

To  buy  a new,  single-wide  mobile 
home  priced  at  $13,000,  for  example,  a 
veteran  must  pay  $500  down  in  cash — 
the  difference  between  $12,500  (max- 
imum loan  allowable  in  this  case)  and 
the  $13,000  selling  price.  In  this  exam- 
ple, the  VA  will  then  guarantee  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  (50  percent  of 
$12,500),  assuming  that  all  other  con- 
ditions for  the  VA  loan  have  been  met. 

When  the  mobile  home  loan  has 
been  paid  in  full,  or  the  loan  has  been 
assumed  by  another  qualified  imme- 
diate veteran  transferee  who  agrees  to 
substitute  entitlement  for  that  of  the 
seller,  the  veteran  will  then  have  full 
home  loan  guarantee  entitlement  re- 
stored. 

Veterans  who  use  entitlement  to  pur- 
chase a mobile  home  must  first  dispose 
of  the  mobile  home  before  using  any 
remaining  entitlement  to  purchase  a 
second  mobile  home. 


through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration office  nearest  them. 

The  VA  does  not  guarantee  any 
loans  to  veterans  seeking  to  buy  a 
farm,  except  for  a farm  on  which  there 


is  a residence  which  will  be  personally 
occupied  by  the  veteran  as  a home. 

The  veteran  may  or  may  not  conduct 
farming  operations.  But  if  farming 
operations  are  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  the  borrower’s  income,  then  it  must 
be  established  that  the  venture  has  a 
reasonable  likelihood  for  success.  If 
the  primary  source  of  income  is  to  be 
derived  from  another  source,  then  the 
farming  operations  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

Veterans  may  obtain  information 
for  farm  loans  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  gives 
preference  to  veteran  applicants. 

* * * 

Wheelchair  Homes 

Veterans  who  have  a service- 
connected  disability  entitling  them  to 


Business/Farm  Loans 
The  VA  is  not  permitted  to  authorize 
or  guarantee  a business  loan.  For  a This  is  a real  nice  little  buy,  formerly  owned  by  a young  pig  who 

business  loan,  veterans  should  apply  suddenly  decided  to  move  in  with  his  brothers . . . 
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compensation  for  permanent  and  total 
disability  may  be  eligible  for  a VA 
grant  to  purchase  or  build  a “wheel- 
chair” home.  The  VA  grant  does  not 
have  to  be  repaid. 

Requirements  regarding  a “wheel- 
chair” home  include: 

a.  It  must  be  medically  feasible  for 
the  disabled  veteran  to  reside  in 
the  housing  unit. 

b.  The  housing  unit . must  be  so 
adapted  as  to  be  suitable  to  the 
veteran’s  specific  needs  for  dwell- 
ing purposes. 

c.  It  must  be  financially  feasible  for 
the  veteran  to  acquire  it,  with  the 
assistance  provided  by  the  grant. 

An  eligible  veteran  may  receive  a VA 
grant  only  once,  and  the  amount 
received  will  not  be  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a specially  adapted 
housing  unit,  up  to  a maximum  of 
$30,000. 


For  example,  if  the  total  cost  for  the 
construction  and  land  is  $36,000,  the 
maximum  grant  is  50  percent  of 
$36,000,  or  $18,000.  The  veteran 
would  not  be  able  to  claim  a further 
grant  of  $12,000  at  a later  date  for  use 
either  on  the  same  home  or  on  another 
home. 

In  addition,  after  using  the  grant  as  a 
down  payment  for  the  $36,000  home, 
the  veteran  can  apply  for  a VA  guar- 
anteed home  loan  from  a private  lender 
to  finance  the  remaining  $18,000  (dif- 
ference between  the  total  cost  of  the 
home  and  the  amount  of  the  grant). 

However,  the  disabled  veteran  must 
not  only  be  entitled  to  the  VA  loan,  he 
or  she  must  also  have  financial  means 
to  undertake  mortgage  payments. 

Veterans  who  receive  a specially 
adapted  housing  grant  are  also  eligible 
for  life  insurance  up  to  their  70th  birth- 
day covering  the  unpaid  principal,  not 


to  exceed  $40,000,  on  an  existing  mort- 
gage loan,  if  any. 

The  disabled  veteran  has  the  option 
to  use  a VA  grant  under  one  of  the 
following  plans: 

Plan  1.  The  veteran  may  elect  to 
construct  a home  on  land  to  be  ac- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

Plan  2.  The  veteran  may  build  a 
home  on  land  already  owned  if  it  is 
suitable  for  specially  adapted  housing. 

Plan  3.  The  veteran  may  obtain  a 
grant  to  remodel  an  existing  home  if  it 
can  be  made  suitable  for  specially 
adapted  housing.  The  amount  of  a VA 
grant  to  remodel  an  existing  home  can 
be  estimated  from  the  following  for- 
mulas: 

a.  100  percent  of  remodeling  costs 

or 

b.  50  percent  of  remodeling  costs 

plus  the  lesser  of: 

1 . Half  the  original  cost  of  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Amount  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal. 

As  an  example,  let’s  assume  that  a 
contractor — using  VA  specifications — 
estimates  remodeling  costs  to  be 
$5,000,  the  veteran  originally  paid 
$50,000  for  the  home  and  the  unpaid 
principal  remaining  on  the  mortgage  is 
$20,000. 

Using  the  formulas  above,  the 
veteran  can  expect  [under  (b)  above]  a 
grant  for  $22,500: 

a.  $5,000 

b.  $2,500  plus  lesser  of: 

1.  $25,000,  2.  $20,000. 

If  the  veteran  did  not  have  an  unpaid 
mortgage  on  the  home,  the  amount  of 
the  VA  grant  would  be  (a)  $5,000  (100 
percent  of  remodeling  costs).  Because 
there  is  an  outstanding  mortgage  in  the 
example  above,  the  VA  grant  would  be 
(b)  $22,500  ($5,000  to  be  used  for  re- 
modeling costs  and  the  remaining 
$17,500  to  be  applied  against  the 
$20,000  mortgage  principal). 

Plan  4.  If  a disabled  veteran  has 
already  acquired  a specially  adapted 
home  (without  the  assistance  of  a VA 
grant),  he  or  she  may  apply  for  and 
receive  a VA  grant  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  paying  all  or  part  of  an  existing 
mortgage  (whether  conventional,  FHA 
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or  VA).  The  amount  of  the  grant,  how- 
ever, will  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  home. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  a veteran  had 
purchased  a specially  adapted  home 
(without  a VA  grant)  at  an  original  cost 
of  $30,000,  and  now  owes  a principal 
balance  of  $20,000.  The  veteran  may 
obtain  a VA  grant  of  $15,000  (50  per- 
cent of  $30,000)  to  apply  against  the 
$20,000  unpaid  principal. 

A VA  grant  will  not  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  a specially  adapted  home  already 
owned  “free  and  clear”  of  a mortgage. 

Veterans  can  get  specific  informa- 
tion about  a VA  grant  for  a “wheel- 
chair” home  by  contacting  their 
nearest  VA  office.  VA  representatives 
who  are  specialists  in  this  field  will 
counsel  and  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  to  the  eligible  vet- 
eran at  every  stage.  They  will  help  a 
veteran  pick  out  a lot,  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  an  architect,  obtain  bids  for 
construction  and  arrange  necessary 


financing  when  a veteran  wishes  to  use 
the  VA  loan  entitlement  to  supplement 
the  VA  grant. 

* * * 

Special  Housing  Adaptations 

The  VA  currently  makes  direct  loans 
to  veterans  only  in  connection  with  a 
specially  adapted  housing  grant. 

Public  Law  96-385,  effective  Oct.  1, 
1980,  provides  a disabled  veteran,  who 
is  either  (legally)  blind  with  5/200 
visual  acuity  or  less,  or  who  has  lost  the 
use  of  both  hands,  a benefit  of  up  to 
$5,000  to  make  minor  adaptations  to 
his  or  her  house. 

The  nature  and  condition  of  the 
adaptations  must  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary because  of  the  veteran’s  disability. 
These  adaptations  may  be  made  to  the 
veteran’s  house,  or  to  the  house  of  a 
veteran’s  family  member,  as  long  as 
the  veteran  resides  or  intends  to  reside 
with  that  family  member. 


The  amount  of  the  grant  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
adaptations,  or  $5,(XX). 

The  governing  law  provides  that  this 
benefit  may  be  provided  only  one  time. 
For  example,  if  a veteran  adapts  his  or 
her  house  for  a total  cost  of  $1 ,5(X),  the 
veteran  will  receive  a grant  of  $1,500. 
The  remaining  $3,500  may  not  be  used 
at  a later  date. 

♦ * * 

What  the  VA  Does  Not  Do 

The  VA  does  not  have  the  legal 
authority  to: 

• Act  as  an  architect.  It  does  not 
supervise  construction  of  a home  a 
veteran  wishes  to  buy. 

• Guarantee  that  the  home  is  free  of 
defects. 

• Act  as  an  attorney.  The  VA  can- 
not give  legal  service  if  a veteran  en- 
counters trouble  in  buying  or  con- 
structing a home. 

The  VA  cannot  compel  a builder  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  construction  or 
otherwise  compel  a builder  to  fulfill  a 
contract. 

The  VA  cannot  guarantee  that  a 
veteran  will  be  completely  satisfied 
with  a home  and  can  resell  it  at  the 
price  originally  paid. 

The  VA  cannot  guarantee  that  a pur- 
chase is  a good  investment. 

* ♦ * 

The  Contract 

Veterans  who  make  arrangements  to 
build,  purchase  or  otherwise  enter  into 
a contract  to  buy  a home  should  in- 
clude a stipulation  that  the  agreement 
is  subject  to  VA  approval  and  the  ob- 
taining of  a VA  loan  or  grant. 

Eligible  veterans  or  active  duty  Navy 
men  and  women  interested  in  obtaining 
a VA  loan  or  grant  can  get  personal 
assistance  by  contacting  any  VA  office. 

Eligibility  for  VA  grants  or  VA 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  does  not 
expire — a veteran’s  eligibility  continues 
until  used. 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Bellow 
— Drawings  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Fred  Weil 
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Courageous 

Combatant 

For  some  sailors  it  may  be  difficult 
to  recall  the  last  time  their  squadrons 
exercised  together,  but  for  the  crew  of 
USS  Valdez  (FF  1096)  close  formation 
steaming  has  become  second  nature. 

Valdez  joined  NATO’s  Standing 
Naval  Force  Atlantic  in  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium, as  the  most  recent  U.S.  par- 
ticipant. Also  on  this  deployment  were 
frigate-type  ships  from  Canada,  Den- 
mark, the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Por- 
tugal and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  goal  of  StaNavForLant  is  de- 
scribed thus — “Participate  in  as  many 
major  NATO  exercises  as  possible  and 
visit  each  nation  in  the  NATO 
alliance.’’ 

In  the  course  of  those  exercises, 

Valdez  and  its  crew  were  called  upon  to 
perform  numerous  missions  which  in- 
cluded exercises  in  antisubmarine  and 
anti-air  warfare,  convoy  escort,  naval 
gunfire  support  and  functioning  as 
part  of  a surface  action  group. 

Frigate  Valdez  proved  to  be  a pro- 
fessional adversary,  living  up  to  its 
motto  “courageous  combatant.’’  Sim- 


ulating a unit  of  an  aggressor  force, 
Valdez  achieved  a remarkable  feat  in 
NATO’s  Standing  Naval  Force.  It  was 
able  to  remain  undetected,  strike  and 
evade  retaliation  and  was  able  to 
emerge  “unsunk. ’’ 

In  addition  to  conducting  exercises, 
the  Standing  Naval  Force  visits  many 
member  nations  of  the  alliance,  visibly 
demonstrating  that  the  concept  of  a 
multinational  naval  force  is  a viable 
one  and  reinforcing  the  solidarity  that 
exists  within  NATO. 

Each  port  visit  included  a force  re- 
ception hosted  on  a rotating  basis 
aboard  the  ships.  This  afforded  local 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
equipment  and  people  of  the  force  at 
close  range. 

Breakfast  was  served  in  the  Valdez 
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wardroom  to  more  than  100  guests  in 

L each  port.  And  a shipwide  open  house 
was  held  in  nearly  every  port.  Nearly 
1 1 ,000  visitors  toured  Valdez  in  the 
course  of  the  deployment. 

Intership  sports  competition  was  es- 
pecially keen  during  the  deployment  as 
the  crews  competed  in  the  quarterly 
StaNavForLant  sports  olympiad  for 
the  wandering  sports  trophy.  The 
Valdez  basketball  team  scored  over- 
whelming victories  in  all  six  of  its 
games.  Its  spirited  teams  also  won  the 

■i 

' Left:  Valdez’  deck  division  prepares  to  receive 
hawser  from  HMS  Norfolk  during  a towing  ex- 
ercise. Above:  American,  Dutch,  West  Ger- 
man, Norwegian,  Canadian  and  British  sailors 
who  participated  in  the  crosspollenization  pro- 
gram display  the  concept  of  NA  TO  solidarity. 
Top  right:  QMSN  Tom  Barfield  gives  a young 
visitor  the  grand  tour  of  the  Valdez. 


tug  o’  war  hands  down,  placed  first  in 
volleyball  and  managed  a second  place 
in  golf,  leaving  Valdez  and  the  flagship 
HMS  Norfolk  tied  for  first  place. 

In  port  in  Wilhelmshaven,  West  Ger- 
many, Valdez  challenged  the  flagship 
to  a boxing  match  to  break  the  dead- 
lock. It  won  seven  of  nine  bouts  and 
clinched  the  trophy  for  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  first  time  in  seven 
years  that  the  award  had  passed  to  a 
non-Royal  Navy  ship. 

Another  StaNavForLant  institution 
designed  to  foster  fellowship  among 
the  force  is  crosspollenization — the  ex- 
change of  people  among  ships  to  ob- 
serve how  other  members  of  NATO 
ships  live  and  operate  at  sea. 

One  Valdez  sailor  recalled  his  three 
days  at  sea  with  the  Federal  German 
ship  Lubeck:  “I  understood  their  sonar 
quite  well  because  it  was  identical  to 
one  I’d  worked  with  on  a previous 
ship.  Their  living  quarters  were  smaller 


but  I can’t  say  it  was  uncomfortable.” 

During  crosspollenization  there  was 
also  time  for  fun.  The  division  officer 
of  the  sonar  gang  had  a farewell  party 
that  turned  out  to  be  quite  a cele- 
bration. “We  roasted  a pig  and  broke 
out  a keg  of  beer — it  was  fantastic,”  he 
said. 

During  the  past  12  years,  more  than 
40,000  men  have  sailed  with  StaNav- 
ForLant and  have  made  the  custom  of 
sail  past  a parting  gesture.  Uniform 
standards  were  relaxed  as  all  manner  of 
native  dress  blossomed  on  the  decks  of 
the  force  frigates. 

As  the  crews  waved  banners  and  ex- 
changed cheers  among  ships,  Valdez 
began  the  long  voyage  back  to 
Newport  and  its  home  squadron.  As  it 
steamed  out  of  port,  Valdez  carried 
with  it  the  message  of  NATO  soli- 
darity. 

— Story  by  Lt.  John  C.  Martin,  USN 
— Photos  by  LA(Phot)  G.M.  Holland,  RN 
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USS  Charleston 


To  New  Orleans 

with  a 

Special  Cargo 


Mardi  Gras!  That  fantastic,  carefree 
time  of  merrymaking  in  New  Orleans. 
Days  of  watching  colorful  floats,  fol- 
lowing parades  and  dancing  in  the 
streets.  A time  packed  full  of  won- 
derful sights  and  sounds  and  smells  for 
all  who  attend. 

Mardi  Gras  1981 — with  the  U.S. 
Navy  adding  its  own  special  flavor — 
was  no  exception. 

USS  Charleston  (LKA  113),  with  a 
complement  of  230  regular  active  duty 
Navy  men  plus  14  Naval  Reservists, 
had  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  and  in- 
to New  Orleans  with  a special  cargo: 
almost  600  midshipmen  — and 
members  of  one  NJROTC  unit — who 
would  play  and  march  in  the  Mardi 
Gras  parades.  Charleston,  an  am- 
phibious cargo  ship  big  enough  to  han- 
dle troops  and  cargo,  would  be  their 
home  away  from  home  during  the  cele- 
bration. 

“This  is  the  second  year  we’ve 
drawn  this  assignment,”  said  Captain 
Anthony  A.  Hastoglis,  Charleston's 
commanding  officer.  “We’re  pleased 
to  be  part  of  the  Navy  participation  in 
this  great  event.” 


USS  Charleston  (LKA  1 13),  host  ship  for  Mar- 
ch Gras  1981,  was  escorted  up  the  river  to  New 
Orleans  by  water-saluting  fireboats  (opposite 
page). 


Almost  as  soon  as  Charleston  had 
tied  up  Feb.  24  near  the  city’s  French 
Quarter,  both  passengers  and  crew 
were  swept  up  in  the  excitement  of 
Mardi  Gras.  It  was  the  beginning  of  1 1 
memorable  days. 

The  NROTC  bands  and  drill  teams 
we're  phmged  into  the  rush  of  Mardi 
Gras  parade  schedules.  Coming  from 
12  universities  (the  NJROTC  unit  was 
from  Ouchita  Parish  Louisiana  High 
School)  each  group  added  its  own 
special  style  to  the  carnival  parades. 
Without  Charleston,  however,  the 


units  would  not  have  been  there  to 
represent  the  Navy;  there  is  not  enough 
military  billeting  in  the  area  to  handle 
such  numbers.  But  Charleston  could 
handle  the  surge  of  people;  messing 
and  berthing  600  extra  people  was  no 
big  hassle. 

As  Mardi  Gras  1981  host  ship. 
Charleston  opened  its  gangway  to  the 
public.  For  two  days,  more  than  2,000 
visitors  roamed  the  ship,  learning 
about  its  unique  capabilities  as  an  am- 
phibious troop  and  cargo  carrier. 
Commissioned  in  1968  and  transferred 
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to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  in  1979, 
LKA  113  is  the  newest,  largest  and 
most  modern  ship  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force.  Charleston  is  used  in  training 
Naval  Reservists  for  mobilization 
readiness  and  also  provides  lift  capa- 
bility for  contingencies  and  major  exer- 
cises. A “lift”  of  another  kind  was 
provided  in  New  Orleans  with  the 
transfer  of  two  Mississippi  riverboats 


destined  for  Norfolk,  Va.  (See  story  on 
page  37.) 

The  ship  also  welcomed  aboard — in 
separate  visits — Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  Rear  Admiral  Frederick  F. 
Palmer,  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve.  Ad- 
miral Hayward  toured  Charleston,  met 
with  crew  members  and  discussed  with 
the  CO  and  other  key  officers  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force  concept. 

Admiral  Palmer,  accompanied  by 
Navy  League  members  and  prominent 
local  citizens,  discussed  with  officers 
the  mission  of  the  ship  within  the 
overall  role  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Charleston  and  the  NROTC  units 
weren’t  the  only  groups  representing 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  Mardi  Gras.  The  34 
members  of  the  Navy’s  Steel  Band, 
Show  Band  South  and  The  Mariners— 
who  make  up  U.S.  Navy  Band  New 
Orleans — were  maintaining  their  own 
heavy  schedule.  In  just  11  days,  the 
three  bands  participated  in  26  parades. 

“Some  days  we  had  all  three  bands 
in  action,”  said  Warrant  Officer  G.  F. 
Blalock,  leader  of  the  New  Orleans 
group.  “And  just  getting  the  floats  and 
band  members  to  and  from  the  parade 
routes  was  a job  in  itself.” 

Even  in  the  midst  of  Mardi  Gras,  shipboard 
routine  continues.  Lower  right:  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, pays  the  Charleston  a visit  in  New 
Orleans. 


But  the  bands  had  plenty  of  support. 
Two  floats — one  built  to  resemble 
“Old  Ironsides,”  the  famous  Navy 
fighting  ship,  and  another  called  “The 
Gazebo” — helped  ease  the  situation. 

“It’s  a lot  easier  on  the  musicians 
when  they  can  ride  the  floats,”  said 
Blalock.  “Also,  we  can  participate  in 
more  parades  that  way.” 

Even  some  Seabee  reservists  on  two 
weeks  of  active  duty  got  into  the  act. 
They  drove  the  buses  and  vans  trans- 
porting the  musicians  and  the  tractors 
that  pulled  the  two  floats.  Others 
served  as  road  guards  to  manage  the 


Mardi  Gras 

“Mardi  Gras,”  which  is  French  for 
“Fat  Tuesday,”  gets  its  name  from  the 
old  French  custom  of  parading  a fat  ox 
through  the  streets  on  the  last  day — a 
Tuesday — before  Lent  begins  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  In  New  Orleans,  a car- 
nival season  leading  up  to  Mardi  Gras 
begins  soon  after  Christmas  with  local 
carnival  organizations  holding  balls 
almost  every  night.  The  two  weeks 
before  Mardi  Gras  are  filled  with 
merrymaking  and  parades,  climaxing 
with  the  Rex  parade.  In  the  United 
States,  many  have  come  to  view  the  en- 
tire New  Orleans  carnival  season  as 
Mardi  Gras  time. 


USS  Charleston 


spectators  when  a float  had  to  round  a 
corner. 

Throughout  the  celebration, 
Charleston  crew  members,  the 
NROTC  units,  the  Navy  bands  and  the 
reserve  Seabees  all  were  proud  and  able 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
When  it  was  all  over  and  Charleston 
departed  New  Orleans,  it  carried  with 
it  the  memories  of  an  exciting  visit  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  Navy  had  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration.  It 
left  behind  an  impression  of  pride  and 
professionalism,  good  will  and  a better 
understanding  of  the  Navy  men  and 
women  who  had  brought  the  spirit  of 
the  sea  service  to  Mardi  Gras  1981. 

—JED. 

— Contributing  to  this  story  were 
Lt.  Barbara  Burns,  J02  Dan  Holmes 
and  J02  Ken  Seaton. 

— Photos  by  PH3  J.E.  Kittle 
and  Bernard  Cleary. 

Navy  people  took  part  in  the  carnival  parades 
as  both  participants  and  audience. 
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Down  the  River 

to  New  Orleans 


The  fabled  life  of  a Mississippi  river- 
boat  captain  recently  became  reality 
for  Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  L. 
Stewart  when  he  volunteered  for  an 
unusual  job. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
declared  two  government  boats,  Hood 
and  Roche,  as  serviceable  surplus. 
They  were  just  what  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
harbor  fleet  needed.  But  Hood  was  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Roche  was  in  Green- 


ville, Miss.  The  problem  was  one  of 
transportation. 

But  wait.  USS  Charleston  (LKA  113) 
was  in  New  Orleans  for  Mardi  Gras. 
And  its  landing  craft  skids  would  carry 
the  two  flat-bottomed  boats  very  nice- 
ly. So,  why  not  move  the  boats  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans;  Charleston 
would  bring  them  home  to  Norfolk. 

Stewart  and  a volunteer  crew — all 
accomplished  sailors  in  their  ratings 


and  small  boat  owners  besides — flew 
from  Norfolk  to  Vicksburg,  boarded 
Hood  and  sailed  80  miles  up  the  river 
to  Greenville  for  Roche.  With  half  the 
crew  transferred  to  Roche,  the  two 
boats  then  headed  down  river. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  to  expect,” 
said  Stewart.  “None  of  us  had  ever 
taken  a boat  down  the  Mississippi.” 

Considering  that  they  were  new 
hands  at  navigating  the  Mississippi  and 
despite  a few  setbacks  en  route,  the  two 
Navy  crews  did  very  nicely  indeed. 
''Roche  lost  an  engine  but  we  got  a tow 
from  a river  barge  and  had  time  to 
make  repairs,”  said  Stewart.  “Then 
Hood  went  aground  on  a sand  bar — 
our  river  charts  weren’t  up  to  date — 
but  we  got  her  off  quickly  and  con- 
tinued our  trip.” 

The  group  stopped  one  night  in  Nat- 
chez, Miss.,  at  Steve’s  Store — a 
favorite  stopover  for  Mississippi  River 
travelers — and  the  overnight  stay 
added  a traditional  touch  to  the  jour- 
ney. 

After  the  two-day  down  river  cruise, 
the  boats  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and 
were  loaded  aboard  Charleston.  The 
trip  was  well  worth  the  effort.  Ac- 
cording to  Stewart,  the  two  boats  are 
valued  at  more  than  $400,000.  “It 
would  cost  the  Navy  considerably  more 
to  build  two  similar  craft,”  he  said. 

The  two  boats  will  be  put  into  top 
condition,  Roche  to  be  used  as  a boat 
pusher.  Hood  to  ferry  personnel.  Nor- 
folk harbor  fleet  will  be  richer  by  the 
addition  of  two  boats,  brought  there 
by  a Navy  lieutenant  commander 
turned  Mississippi  riverboat  captain 
and  his  volunteer  crew. 


One  of  the  riverboats  destined  for  Norfolk  is 
hoisted  aboard  Charleston. 
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The  article  reprinted  on  these  pages  appeared  in  the  Oct.  25,  1980,  issue  of  ColsBleus  (or  Bluejackets,  a French 
weekly  magazine  “of  the  Navy  and  Navy  Yards”).  It  was  written  as  a letter  from  retired  Vice-Admiral 
Roger-H.F.P.  Vercken  of  the  French  navy  to  his  son  who  was  about  to  embark  on  a naval  career. 

In  his  letter.  Admiral  Vercken  speaks  to  his  son  of  leading  others  and  the  value  of  making  the  chain  of  com- 
mand work.  It  is  advice  well  worth  following  and  All  Hands,  with  the  permission  of  Cols  Bleus,  is  pleased  to 
share  this  advice  with  its  readers. 

Mrs.  Ulane  Bonnel  translated  the  article  from  its  original  French.  The  painter  Albert  Brenet  accomplished 
the  drawings. 

* * * 


A Letter  to  my  Son  on  the  Leadership  of  Men  by  Vice-Admiral  R.  Vercken* 


Dear  Henri- Jean, 

Within  a few  weeks  you  will  be  entering  the  Navy  to 
perform  your  compulsory  military  service,  first  as  an  of- 
ficer trainee,  then  as  a Reserve  ensign.  You  have  just 
finished  school  and  have  not  yet  exercised  a real  profes- 
sion or  assumed  any  true  responsibility.  Consequently, 
the  coming  year  Is  a turning  point  for  you:  You  will  ac- 
complish your  own  personal  transition  from  student  to 
adult  life  In  addition  to  fulfilling  your  legal  and  just  obllga- 


*Vice-Admiral  Roger-H.F.P.  Vercken  entered  the  French  Naval 
Academy  in  1941.  Commissioned  an  aviator  in  1947,  he  was  assigned 
to  different  carrier  squadrons  and  then  was  given  command  of  the  1 2th 
Squadron  on  board  Arromanches  and  Lafayette  for  operations  in  Indo- 
china in  1952-53.  He  took  command  of  the  French  carrier  Clemenceau 
in  1971  after  having  commanded  the  30th  Minesweeper  Division,  the 
destroyer  Dupetit-Thouars  and  the  Naval  Air  Station  of  Loeient-Lann 
Bihoue. 

Assigned  to  the  Armed  Forces  General  Staff  in  1973,  Vice-Admiral 
Vercken  became  director  of  International  Relations  and  Intelligencein 
1975  and  served  in  that  position  until  1978.  He  retired  from  the  Navy  In 
1979  after  commanding  the  French  Fleet  Training  Center  in  Toulon.  He 
is  now  in  the  Military  Affairs  Department  of  Thomson-CSF  in  Paris. 


tion  to  devote  a small  portion  of  your  life  to  the  defense 
effort  of  our  country.  This  period  must  therefore  be 
useful  not  only  to  the  nation  but  also  to  you;  and  my  38 
years  of  naval  service  authorize  me  to  assure  you  that  it 
will  be  If,  regardless  of  where  you  may  find  yourself,  you 
do  your  utmost  to  carry  out  your  assignments  to  the  very 
best  of  your  ability. 

You  are,  of  course,  going  to  have  to  master  a certain 
number  of  techniques  that  are  not  entirely  new  to  you, 
for  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  sea.  What  is  more 
important,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way  in  which  you  will 
undertake  to  know,  understand  and  lead  men.  Seamen 
are  often  shy  about  discussing  this  subject  In  an  Intel- 
lectual or  literary  manner,  probably  because  they  con- 
sider that  leading  men  Is  the  very  essence  of  naval  pro- 
fessionalism in  its  twin  aspects  of  military  leadership  and 
seamanship.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  that  competence  In 
human  relations  Is  acquired  more  easily  and  better  by 
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experience  than  from  books.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  is  right  to  send  you  some  personal  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  however  austere  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  for  they  will,  I trust,  help  you  to  perfect  rapidly  your 
own  judgment  of  men  and  conditions  so  that  the  short 
time  you  will  devote  to  the  Navy  will  be  as  well  spent  as 
possible. 

First  of  all,  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
commanding  men  Is  to  be  left  to  officers,  commanding 
officers  or  admirals  only.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised at  each  level  of  the  chain  of  command  and  con- 
cerns everyone,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  a ship,  whatever  its  size,  is  certainly  a great 
mass  of  iron,  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  tech- 
niques: but  above  all  it  is  a team  that  works  together,  and 
the  time-honored  term  “crew"  expresses  that  reality 
very  well. 

Next,  each  man  coming  into  the  Navy  has  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  improving  his  qualifications  and  in- 
creasing his  responsibilities  in  order  to  become  a 
positive  element  necessary  to  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  whole — which  is  entirely  different  from  the  essen- 
tially receptive  attitude  you  rightly  had  as  a student. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  even  for  the  man  who  re- 
mains an  apprentice  seaman  alt  his  life,  the  question  is 
of  vital  Importance  for  he  is  being  commanded  by  others. 
So  is  everyone  else,  right  up  to  the  top. 

The  art  of  commanding  men,  or  of  leadership,  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a goal  and  he  who  exercises  a 
parcel  of  authority  in  the  Navy,  whatever  the  echelon  or 
the  duration  of  his  mandate  may  be,  is  not  invested  with 
an  absolute  or  exorbitant  power  over  his  subordinates. 
Flis  authority  is  necessarily  and  strictly  limited  to  the  task 
or  the  mission  to  be  accomplished.  These  restrictions 
are  admirably  expressed  in  the  proclamation  made  to 
the  assembled  ship’s  company  when  a new  command- 
ing officer  is  Introduced.  “You  will  obey  him  in  every- 
thing he  commands  you  to  do  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
in  accordance  with  Navy  regulations,  in  due  respect  of 
the  law  and  for  the  success  of  our  country’s  arms.  ” 

Authority  thus  defined — and  this  applies  to  all 
echelons — has  nothing  in  common  with  the  authoritar- 
ian capriciousness  of  would-be  despots.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  necessity  of  conducting  coherent  action  and  to 
this  end  of  conferring  the  power  of  decision  upon  one 
man,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  any  particular  maneuver  or 
operation  as  to  the  ship  as  a whole.  Being  invested  with 
authority  entails  far  more  obligations  than  rights.  I can 
even  add  that  the  obligations  are  imperative  whereas  the 
rights  depend  upon  circumstances. 


The  first  obligation  is  to  know  how  to  conduct  yourself 
— if  only  for  the  example  that  you  must  set  for  others. 
Naturally,  on  this  particular  point  no  one  can  be  perfect, 
but  I can  give  you  a few  pointers  that  will  help.  To  know 
how  to  conduct  one’s  self — or  to  control  and  direct  all 
one’s  faculties — implies,  to  begin  with,  that  your  con- 
science js  lucid  as  to  what  you  are,  as  to  your 
possibilities  and  limitations;  next,  that  you  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  goal  to  attain;  finally,  that  you  undertake  the 
course  of  action  best  calculated  to  reach  your  objective 
by  using  your  own  means  to  best  advantage  and  by 
assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
your  acts.  This  general  principle  applies  to  a lone 
navigator,  a mountain  climber,  a horseman,  a fighter 
pilot,  a student  confronted  with  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
solvable  problem.  Of  course,  If  you  set  goals  for  yourself 
that  exceed  your  capabilities,  failure  ensues,  with  more 
or  less  serious  consequences.  As  a student  you  probably 
risked  no  more  than  a zero,  but  as  a pilot  or  a driver  the 
risk  could  be  mortal. 

Conscience  and  self-knowledge  naturally  lead  me  to 
make  a few  remarks  about  sense  of  responsibility.  Flere, 
too,  be  sure  that  everyone  is  concerned:  sailors,  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  officers,  those  re- 
ceiving and  those  giving  orders.  For  every  man  has  a job 
to  fill  in  any  organization,  and  that  is  particularly  true  on 
board  naval  vessels  where  there  is  quite  literally  no  room 
for  useless  people.  Consequently  we  all  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  profound  necessity  to  produce  the  required 
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result,  then  to  report  on  what  has  been  done;  in  other 
words,  to  carry  through  without  seeking  excuses  or  try- 
ing to  shift  responsibility  to  someone  else. 


If  you  are  confronted  with  a task  that  exceeds  your 
capabilities,  your  personal  responsibility  is  not  to  hide 
your  incompetence  but  to  explain  it  frankly  to  the  person 
who  assigned  you  the  job. 

Conscience,  self-knowledge,  sense  of  responsibility 
are  in  my  opinion  essential  to  knowing  how  to  conduct 
one's  self,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  other  moral 
qualities  are  not  also  highly  desirable.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  you  today  of  all  that  your  parents  have  tried  to 
inculcate  in  you  since  your  childhood  and  If  I listed  them 
I am  afraid  you  might  not  finish  reading  this  letter. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  conducting  men — other 
men—  for  I hope  you  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so  after  a 
few  months  of  service.  If  you  have  comprehended  and 
have  put  into  practice  my  preceding  remarks,  the  exer- 
cise of  authority,  even  at  a modest  echelon,  will  perhaps 
not  be  easy  at  first,  but  at  least  will  be  more  readily  de- 
fined and  understood — and  easier  to  assume. 

You  will  be  greatly  aided  in  this  respect  by  a body  of 
rules  and  regulations,  such  as  exists  in  all  navies — and 
armies — throughout  the  world,  that  codifies  discipline.  It 
is  often  said  that  “discipline  is  the  principal  force  of  ar- 
mies, ” and  discipline  will  In  fact  enable  you  to  exercise, 
from  your  first  day  of  command,  the  authority  that  will 
have  been  conferred  upon  you.  Even  if  I do  repeat 
myself,  let  me  point  out  again  that  the  authority  I am  talk- 
ing about  is  fundamentally  contingent  upon  and  derives 
its  legitimacy  from  the  task  or  mission  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

As  an  example,  if  some  day  you  find  yourself  aft  con- 
trol officer  on  a minesweeper,  your  authority  over  the 
personnel  will  be  legitimated  by  the  necessity  to  com- 
mand and  direct  the  action  of  a certain  number  of  men 


engaged  in  precise  operations  that  can  be  hazardous  in 
bad  weather  and  heavy  seas,  because  without  a single 
source  of  command  those  operations  could  well  be  not 
only  ineffective  but  also  dangerous.  You  must  exercise 
authority  firmly,  your  orders  must  be  precise  and  clear, 
which  means  that  you  will  have  learned  and  mastered  In 
advance  exactly  what  has  to  be  done  and  how.  You  see 
now  why  I said  eariier  that  conducting  other  men  sup- 
poses that  you  know  how  to  conduct  yourself. 

The  above  example  also  illustrates  the  fact  that 
necessary  authority  must  rely  not  only  upon  formal 
discipline  but  even  more  upon  competence.  Your  per- 
sonal competence  will  assuredly  be  rather  shallow  in  the 
beginning,  for  true  proficiency  comes  with  knowledge 
and  experience.  If  the  former  can  be  at  least  partially  ac- 
quired in  schools,  the  latter  accumulates  slowly  through 
years  of  professional  practice.  That  being  said,  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  guided  in  the  beginning  by  an  experi- 
enced officer  but  you  must  also  know  how  to  rely  upon 
the  professionalism  of  your  subordinates,  and  in  the 
case  mentioned  above,  upon  that  of  the  “bosun.”  To  cul- 
tivate a paradox — for  you  won't  find  this  In  Navy  regs — / 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  competence  precisely 
reflects  the  ability  to  learn  from  subordinates  what  must 
be  known  and  I advise  you  never  to  hesitate  to  benefit 
from  their  knowledge  and  experience.  You  will  soon  see 
that  this  policy  will  not  only  increase  your  competence 
but  will  enable  you  to  know  your  men  better  and  in  the 
final  analysis  will  increase  your  authority. 

In  our  day,  when  commanding  men,  it  is  essential  not 
simply  to  give  orders,  but  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
explain  them,  to  indicate  the  reasons  and  the  expected 
result.  You  will  in  fact  greatly  appreciate  being  treated  in 
that  way  yourself.  Of  course  this  will  not  always  be  pos- 
sible and  certainly  not  during  action.  Nor  is  it  indis- 
pensable In  the  course  of  routine  maneuvers  with  which 
all  concerned  are  familiar.  But  it  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance during  instruction,  training  and  practice,  especial- 
ly when  men  try  a new  task  for  the  first  time.  Aircraft 
crews  never  take  off  without  having  been  thoroughly 
briefed. 

And  their  lives  may  very  well  depend  on  their  having 
understood  correctly  what  they  were  told,  which  brings 
me  to  mention  a fundamental  quality  that  unfortunately 
is  not  equally  dispensed  to  all,  and  that  is  clarity.  In  the 
first  place,  clarity  means  that  you  have  a clear,  direct 
mind,  that  you  have  understood  the  objective  to  be  at- 
tained and  have  considered  the  various  means  of  doing 
so  and  that  you  have  adopted  the  line  of  conduct  best 
calculated  to  lead  to  success. 

Your  decision  must  then  be  communicated  to  the  men 
who,  under  your  direction,  will  carry  out  the  operation, 
and  that  requires  clarity  of  expression.  Clarity  of  thought 
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and  of  expression  go  together,  as  Boileau  aptly  put  it: 
“What  Is  well  conceived  is  clearly  enunciated."  How- 
ever, things  are  not  always  that  simple.  Naturally  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  in  the  case  of  standard,  codified 
orders:  “Let  go"  or  “Bring  it  10  degrees  to  port."  But  all 
activity  on  board  ship  cannot  be  directed  by  a few  terse 
words  taken  from  a standardized  vocabulary,  and  orders 
must  be  expressed  In  clear,  simple  language  that  neither 
requires  nor  suggests  interpretations.  You  are  already 
undoubtedly  aware  that  human  relations  are  frequently 
fraught  with  ambiguity.  Some  people  even  cultivate  it  by 
profession — some  diplomats,  for  example — and  that  is 
sometimes  justified.  Ambiguity  must,  however,  be  totally 
abolished  from  all  aspects  of  the  naval  profession,  as  in- 
deed from  the  military  in  general.  As  for  you,  be  sure 
always  to  give  clear  Instructions  to  your  men  and  if  you 
in  turn  do  not  understand  orders  you  receive,  don’t  hesi- 
tate to  seek  explanations. 

Also  remember  that  it  is  preferable  to  defer  an  order 
briefly  to  have  time  to  think  it  over  rather  than  to  give  an 
ill-considered  order  that  will  have  to  be  canceled.  Per- 
sonally I have  always  felt  a certain  horror  for  canceled 
orders,  either  received  or  given,  for  they  generally  result 
from  a lack  of  foresight  and  a confused  mind.  Leaders 
who  repeat  such  errors  rapidly  lose  the  respect  of  their 
men. 

You  will  probably  notice  that  on  board  ship  men  are 
often  called  not  by  their  personal  names  but  by  the  title 
of  their  billet:  “Lookout,"  “helmsman,"  “orderly,"  etc. 
This  may  be  practical  in  action  but  I advise  you  to 
beware  of  this  handy  anonymity  which  is  employed  more 
frequently  on  big  ships  than  on  small  ones  where  every- 
one knows  everyone  else.  But  just  imagine  trying  to  find 
the  anonymous  orderly  on  an  aircraft  carrier  who 
delivered  the  message  you  gave  him  for  operations  to 
the  sick  bay  because  there,  too,  operations  are  per- 
formed! Also,  the  habit  of  anonymity  definitely  does  dull 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  of  most  men. 


In  the  course  of  your  naval  service,  you  will  probably 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  permanent  authority  over  a 
certain  number  of  men.  Your  relations  with  them  will  be 
very  different  from  those  that  prevail  during  action.  They 
will  be  closer  and  are  to  be  cultivated;  you  will  learn  to 
appreciate  In  each  of  them  their  own  intelligence,  sen- 
sitivity and  personality  which  you  are  to  respect  as  you 
would  want  your  own  to  be  respected. 

You  fortunately  have  an  innate  talent  for  entering  into 
contact  easily  with  other  people,  but  don’t  forget  that  a 
young  officer  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  finding  and  fol- 
lowing the  fine  line  that  separates  excessive  familiarity 
from  haughty  rigidity. 

In  this  regard  I believe  it  best  to  be  natural  and  not  try 
to  play  a role.  The  men  detest  pretense  and  they  know 
very  well  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  artificial 
and  what  is  real.  So  be  yourself  and  don’t  ever  try  “to 
shoot  a line.  ’’  Keep  in  mind  that  the  most  solid  basis  for 
human  relations  on  board  ship  is  the  common  task  that 
unites  one  and  all.  Your  men  will  judge  you  by  the 
dedication  and  the  determination  with  which  you 
discharge  your  duties,  and  if  you  win  their  esteem,  they 
will  then  place  their  confidence  in  you.  Then  only  can 
your  relations  with  them  progress  beyond  the  formal  re- 
quirements of  naval  etiquette  and  discipline.  For  con- 
fidence has  to  be  merited! 

And  you  will  merit  It  if  you  throw  yourself  into  your 
duties  with  all  the  confidence,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
your  youth — and  with  the  disarming  smile  that  is  yours. 

I am  going  to  stop  here,  my  dear  Henri-Jean,  although, 
in  spite  of  the  length  of  this  letter,  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  I simply  could  not  resist  the  desire  and 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  these  thoughts  with  you  at  a time 
when  you  are  most  apt  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  I hope  they  will  be  useful  to  you  during  your  brief 
naval  career  and  undoubtedly  later  on  as  well.  With  all 
my  love,  I also  send  you  my  fervent  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess In  this  demanding  and  magnificent  vocation. 

Your  father. 


JULY  1981 
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Briscoe  Wins 
Battenberg 

Norfolk,  Va. -based  destroyer  USS 
Briscoe  (DD  977)  has  copped  the  pres- 
tigious Battenberg  Cup  Award  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  officially  making  it 
the  best  all-around  operational  vessel 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Beating  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower (CVN  69)  and  USS  Baton  Rouge 
(SSN  689)  for  the  honor,  Briscoe  be- 
came the  56th  recipient  to  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  silver-plated 
trophy  that  stands  nearly  4 feet  tall. 

Battenberg  Cup  competition  goes 
back  to  1905,  when  the  cup  was  pre- 
sented by  British  Prince  Louis  of  Bat- 
tenberg to  Rear  Admiral  Robley 
Evans,  commander  of  the  U.S.  North 
Atlantic  Fleet,  as  a token  of  ap- 
preciation for  hospitality  shown  by 
Americans  to  his  five-ship  Royal  Navy 
Armoured  Squadron.  The  British  ships 
had  made  port  visits  to  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  New 
York. 

The  Battenberg — or  British  Chal- 
lenge— Cup  soon  became  an  object  of 
contention  between  American  and 
British  rowing  crews  from  various 
naval  vessels. 

From  1905  to  1940,  there  were  52 
challenges  for  the  cup.  The  name  of 
each  winning  ship  was  engraved  on  the 
trophy,  along  with  the  date  of  victory. 
Only  one  British  rowing  team  managed 
to  succeed  in  its  challenge  for  the  cup: 
HMS  Argyll,  reportedly  rowing  a boat 
borrowed  from  the  battleship  USS  In- 
diana (BB  1),  defeated  a defending 
crew  from  USS  Illinois  (BB  7)  in  1907. 

Competition  was  interrupted  during 
World  War  II  and  didn’t  resume  until 
1978  when  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kidd  Jr., 
then  Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  brought  back  the  cup  as  the 
prize  for  another  type  of  competition: 
operational  excellence  within  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  Since  then,  the  Battenberg 
has  been  awarded  annually  to  the 
vessel  and  crew  who  turn  in  the  most 


outstanding  performances  in  battle  ef- 
ficiency competition,  operational  read- 
iness, morale,  leadership,  administra- 
tion and  community  service. 

Briscoe's  selection  caps  a very  busy 
and  successful  year.  It  won  the  battle 
efficiency  “E”  award  among  the 
destroyers  in  its  squadron.  Destroyer 
Squadron  10,  as  well  as  eight  of  10 


Captain  Richard  G.  Murphy  (left),  CO  of  USS 
Briscoe,  accepts  the  Battenberg  Cup  from  Ad- 
miral Harry  D.  Train  II,  Commander  in  Chief 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

departmental  efficiency  awards. 
Briscoe  has  been  a retention  superstar 
for  30  consecutive  months,  winning  its 
fifth  retention  “R”  in  a row.  Retention 
Star  and  the  Golden  Anchor  Award. 


VA-115  wins  Golden  Anchor 


Attack  Squadron  115  (VA-115)  was 
named  a winner  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Career  Moti- 
vation Award — the  fleet’s  Golden  An- 
chor. 

The  squadron,  embarked  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  USS  Midway  (CV  41),  is 
stationed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Facil- 
ity, Atsugi,  Japan. 

Admiral  D.C.  Davis,  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  said  that  the 
squadron’s  “sponsor,  indoctrination. 


educational  and  counseling  programs 
are  evidence  of  a pervasive  commit- 
ment Attack  Squadron  115  has  for  its 
people.  The  career  motivation  dis- 
played by  Attack  Squadron  115  sets  a 
high  standard  for  all  squadrons  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet  Naval  Air  Force.’’ 
VA-115  has  operated  extensively  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  while  embarked  on 
Midway  and  has  made  five  such  de- 
ployments since  October  1977. 

— By  J02  Tom  Miller 
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Mark  of  Pride 

Amphibious  assault  ship  USS 
Tarawa  (LHA  1)  shows  off  a 20-foot- 
j high  stamp  of  pride  on  its  super- 
i structure.  Returning  to  San  Diego  after 
I a six-month,  35,000-mile  deployment 
j to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Tarawa  echoes — 
f quite  obviously — the  “pride  and  pro- 
I fessionalism”  theme  being  emphasized 
I worldwide  by  Navy  commands.  LHA 
1,  an  element  of  Amphibious  Squad- 
I ron  Seven,  served  as  flagship  for  an 
I amphibious  ready  group  patrolling  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages’  release  from  Iran. 

* — Photo  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Mark  Baker 

' A Special  Memory 

While  at  Bremerhaven,  West  Ger- 
many, as  part  of  the  NATO  Standing 
Naval  Force,  USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts 
► (DDG  5)  received  a nostalgic  visit  from 
30  former  members  of  its  crew. 

These  particular  crew  members, 
however,  are  not  U.S.  sailors  nor  have 
they  ever  been  U.S.  citizens.  They 
came  to  Bremerhaven  from  all  over 
Germany  and  for  most  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  Ricketts  in  16  years. 

The  sailors  were  members  of  the 
Federal  German  Navy  contingent  of 


the  original  NATO  mixed-manning 
demonstration  which  originated  in 
June  1960  when  then  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  introduced  the  con- 
cept of  the  multilateral  force  to  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  council. 

Interest  in  his  proposal  of  a jointly 
shared  and  jointly  controlled  fleet  was 
expressed  by  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public, Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Greece  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  demonstration  began  in 
June  1964  and  ended  in  December 
1965. 

Ricketts  served  as  the  demonstration 
ship  for  the  18-month  program  and 


hosted  a crew  complement  of  50  per- 
cent foreign  navy  men,  with  the  re- 
mainder being  U.S.  sailors. 

The  German  sailors,  who  recently 
toured  the  18-year-old  Ricketts,  felt 
very  much  at  home  and  made  the  point 
that  nothing  had  really  changed  aboard 
since  the  1964  mixed-manning  cruise, 
except  for  some  equipment. 

Following  the  visit,  a reception  was 
held  at  the  local  petty  officers  club 
where  the  Germans  and  their  Ricketts’ 
counterparts  spent  the  evening  telling 
sea  stories,  singing  German  songs  and 
enjoying  themselves. 


Cutaway  Engine 

General  Electric  has  presented  the 
Naval  Academy  with  a full-scale  cut- 
away of  an  LM2500  marine  gas  turbine 
engine  which  will  be  used  for  training 
midshipmen  in  fundamentals  of  gas 
turbine  ship  propulsion.  O.R.  Bonner, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  marine  and  industrial  engine  divi- 
sion of  GE,  made  the  presentation  to 
Vice  Admiral  William  P.  Lawrence, 
superintendent  of  the  academy.  The 
cutaway  is  the  same  model  as  the  gas 
turbine  engine  which  powers  Spruance- 
class  destroyers.  Engines  of  this  type 
will  be  used  quite  extensively  in  surface 
combatant  ships  of  the  future. 


JULY  1981 
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Atomic  Clock 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory’s 
historic  clock,  the  Hydrogen  Maser  I, 
was  presented  recently  to  the  Smith- 
sonian National  Museum  of  American 
History  to  become  part  of  an  exhibit 
on  the  history  of  atomic  clocks. 

The  precision  timekeeper,  working 
in  conjunction  with  a “sister”  maser 
clock,  was  once  noted  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  as  “the  most 
accurate  time-keeping  device  in  the 
world” — to  within  one  second  per  1.7 


million  years. 

Maser  I was  installed  at  the  labora- 
tory in  1963  and  operated  until  1975  as 
a precise  time  reference  for  a number 
of  disciplines  and  projects  at  the  lab 
and  throughout  the  world. 

During  its  years  of  operation  at  NRL 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  atomic  clock 
was  in  operation  99  percent  of  the  time 
and  required  only  minor  equipment  re- 
placement. Scientists  involved  in  the 
maser  research  indicate  that  this  may 
be  an  operational  record  for  clocks  of 
this  nature. 

In  1972  the  Naval  Observatory  called 
on  NRL’s  Hydrogen  Maser  I as  a fre- 
quency reference  when  the  observatory 
changed  its  frequency  standard  based 
on  the  earth’s  rotation  to  atomic  clock 
standards. 

The  clock  was  also  used  in  world- 
wide time  transfer  experiments  and  as 
an  incentive  for  developing  many  of 
the  time-ordered  systems  currently  in 
use  by  the  Navy’s  Fleet  Satellite  Com- 
munication System.  The  establishment 
of  precision  atomic  standards  by  NRL 
also  led  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
expensive but  highly  accurate  crystals 
used  today  in  wristwatches  and  color 
televisions. 


Baker’s  Dozen 

A baker’s  dozen  of  sailors,  ranging 
from  a third  class  petty  officer  to  chief 
petty  officers,  earned  the  Navy’s  en- 
listed surface  warfare  specialist  in- 
signia during  USS  Rathburne's  (FF 
1057)  deployment  to  the  Western  and 
South  Pacific. 

In  two  months,  13  crewmen  earned 
the  enlisted  designation  through  the 
ship’s  nightly  lecture  program  and  by 
passing  an  oral  board.  The  lecture  pro- 
gram covered  all  the  areas  of  shipboard 
routine;  qualified  sailors  conducted  the 
training.  Each  lecture  was  followed  by 
a question  and  answer  session  and 
crewmen  were  signed  off  on  the  qual- 
ification covered. 

Rathburne's  baker’s  dozen  are  Chief 


Touching  an  Angel 


If  one  can’t  see  or  hear,  the  sense  of 
touch  means  everything.  In  this  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
8-year-old  Casey  Cook,  who  is  blind 
and  deaf,  didn’t  allow  his  handicap  to 
dim  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Blue  Angels 
and  their  acrobatic  planes.  When  Blue 
Angel  Lieutenant  Kevin  Miller  visited 
the  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center  at  Point 


Mugu,  Calif.,  he  held  Casey  aloft  to 
get  a feel  for  a Blue  Angel  TA-4  Sky- 
hawk.  The  Blue  Angel  air  show  at 
Point  Mugu  is  slated  for  Oct.  31  and 
Nov.  1. 

— Photo  by  PH3  Chris  Holmes 


Quartermaster  Robert  Ortega,  Chief 
Sonar  Technician  Sheldon  Yap,  Navy 
Counselor  First  Class  Ralph  Burkhart, 
Radioman  First  Class  Robert  Grefe, 
Radioman  First  Class  William  Mor- 
gan, Yeoman  First  Class  William 
Laudeman,  Engineman  First  Class  Ed- 
gardo  Hopida,  Hull  Technician  First 
Class  Kevin  Janik,  Machinist  Mate 
First  Class  Charles  Jaeger,  Boiler 
Technician  First  Class  Marion  Sample, 
Mess  Specialist  First  Class  James 
Pope,  Fire  Control  Technician  Second 
Class  David  Wernig  and  Yeoman 
Third  Class  Edward  McNamara. 

Petty  Officers  Wernig  and  Mc- 
Namara had  the  added  distinction  of 
being  the  first  of  Rathburne's  second 
and  third  class  petty  officers,  re- 
spectively, to  qualify  on  board. 
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YMCA  Still  Serves 


They  were  praised  by  President  Lin- 
coln for  their  efforts  during  the  Civil 
War  and  credited  by  General  Pershing 
with  90  percent  of  the  service  work 
with  American  troops  during  World 
War  I.  Following  World  War  II,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  theirs  was  “a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  our  national  securi- 
ty.” Today,  after  120  years  of  service. 
Armed  Services  YMCA  units  through- 
out the  United  States  and  overseas  still 


continue  their  remarkable  work.  They 
reach  not  only  service  members  but 
families  as  well. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  various  units  of  YMCAs  joined 
together  as  a means  of  giving  spiritual 
and  physical  comfort  to  military  men. 
It  was  to  become  the  first  large-scale 
civilian  volunteer  service  to  America’s 
military  people;  nearly  5,000  volun- 
teers were  sent  out  to  battlefields, 
hospitals,  military  camps  and  prisoner- 
of-war  compounds  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  the 
YMCA  played  a major  role  in  forming 
the  USO  and  operated  hundreds  of 
that  organization’s  centers.  Other  serv- 
ice included  its  War  Prisoners  Aid  Pro- 
gram, through  which  the  Y served 
thousands. 

Whether  at  camp,  on  the  battlefield 
or  behind  barbed  wire — or  in  years  of 
peace — the  YMCA  was  there  to  serve 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Meeting 
their  needs  and  interests  and  those  of 
service  families  on  a face-to-face  basis 
remains  just  as  important  today  as  it 
did  when  it  all  began  120  years  ago. 


Service  people  automatically  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Services 
YMCA  which  focuses  on  junior  en- 
listed people,  both  single  and  married. 
The  family  services  activities  are  a 
relatively  new  addition  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Today  there  are  52  operating  units  of 
the  Armed  Services  YMCA  including 
branches  and  their  satellite  outreach 
centers  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. In  every  unit,  the  volunteer  spirit 
prevails. 

Recently,  at  a celebration  party  in 
San  Diego,  two  Navy  officers  were 
cited  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
and  volunteer  activities.  Rear  Admiral 
Justin  E.  Langille  III,  Commander 
Naval  Base,  San  Diego,  was  named 
outstanding  Military  Volunteer  for 
1980  while  retired  Captain  Paul  J. 
Hartley  Jr.,  a member  of  the  San 
Diego  Armed  Services  YMCA  Board 
of  Management  since  1977,  was  named 
Civilian  Volunteer  for  1980.  Their 
dedication  is  an  example  of  the  work  of 
volunteers  which  has  enabled  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA  to  carry  on  its 
important  work. 


Pax  River’s  Put-Puts 

What’s  white  with  a blue  stripe,  just 
barely  larger  than  a breadbox,  scurries 
about  at  up  to  60  mph,  doesn’t  use 
gasoline,  sounds  on  the  outside  like 


whispered  secrets  but  on  the  inside  like 
an  Arab  sheik  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
oil  revenue?  The  answer  is  a Patuxent 
River  electric  van. 

The  mini  vans  began  three  years  of 
active  duty  in  April  as  part  of  a joint 


Navy-Department  of  Energy  project  to 
evaluate  electric  engines  and  find  ways 
of  conserving  petroleum.  On  the  out- 
side, the  pint-sized  vehicle  looks  like  a 
standard  van  that  shrunk.  Except  for 
two  gauges  on  the  dashboard,  the  in- 
terior looks  like  the  interior  of  any 
gasoline-powered  vehicle.  But  the  vans 
are  powered  by  17  six-volt  batteries.  A 
charger  converts  electricity  from  an 
electrical  outlet  to  recharge  the  bat- 
teries at  the  end  of  each  day,  a process 
that  takes  between  eight  and  16  hours. 

According  to  Garyl  Smith,  manager 
of  the  Navy’s  electric  car  program, 
“The  car  should  be  easier  to  maintain. 
The  electric  engine  has  only  one  mov- 
ing part — the  armature — whereas  a 
gasoline-driven  engine  has  hundreds.” 

After  the  three-year  trial  and  re- 
porting period,  the  vans  should 
become  part  of  the  Pax  River  vehicle 
inventory. 
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Reservists 

Capitalize  on  Training 


“All  this  training  and,  finally,  I am 
able  to  use  it.  We  really  are  doing  our 
part  in  national  defense,’’  said  Naval 
Reserve  Chief  Petty  Officer  John  Sev- 
co.  Sevco  was  talking  about  his  Jan- 
uary tour  in  Iceland  with  reserve 
squadron  VAW-88. 

He  is  a quality  assurance  representa- 
tive with  the  squadron.  In  civilian  life 
he  is  an  electronics  engineer.  “Despite 
the  weather  and  long  working  hours,  it 
was  a good  assignment,’’  he  said. 


Reserve  squadrons  VAW-78  and 
VAW-88  returned  home  in  February 
after  a month-long  deployment  to  the 
NATO  base  in  Keflavik,  Iceland.  They 
provided  E-2B  Hawkeye  airborne 
radar  coverage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
strategically  located  North  Atlantic 
island  nation. 

The  crews  of  the  reserve  squadrons 
were  afforded  the  chance  to  use  their 
training  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
relieve  VAW-124.  That  squadron  was 


deployed  to  Germany  in  December 
1980  to  relieve  an  Air  Force  squadron; 
VAW-78  deployed  to  Iceland  from 
NAS  Norfolk,  Va.,  while  VAW-88 
came  from  Miramar  NAS  near  San 
Diego.  For  the  reservists,  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  actual  missions  provided 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  training 
and  skills  in  a meaningful  manner. 

Lieutenant  Commander  William 
Ridge  is  a pilot  with  VAW-88.  As  a 
civilian  he  is  a non-flying  systems 
analyst  but  still  has  to  meet  the  same 
flying  qualifications  as  a regular  Navy 
pilot.  He  said,  “I  looked  forward  to 
coming  to  Iceland  as  a great  adventure. 
Also,  I knew  I’d  be  working  in  actual 
situations  which  is  really  the  way  to 
capitalize  on  training.’’ 

While  in  Iceland  the  squadrons  pro- 
vided airborne  radar  support  to  detect, 
track  and  determine  vectors  of  Soviet 
and  unidentified  aircraft  in  the  area. 
Iceland  is  in  an  ideal  position  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  to  monitor  the 
critical  air  and  sea  lanes  linking  North 
America  and  its  European  partners. 

Units  from  the  Iceland  Defense 
Force  NATO  base  include  Navy  P-3C 
Orion  planes  which  monitor  submarine 
and  surface  shipping  and  Air  Force 
F-4E  Phantom  fighters  which  intercept 
unidentified  aircraft  nearing  Iceland 
and  also  provide  fighter  support  for 
the  defense  force.  Ground  radar  sites 
supplemented  by  the  airborne  radar  of 
the  reserve  squadrons’  Hawkeyes  pro- 
vide long-range  capability. 
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An  E-2B  Hawkeye  is  towed  to  the  hangar  after 
a routine  mission  to  the  NATO  base  at 
Keflavik,  Iceland. 


ALL  HANDS 


Clockwise  from  right:  CPO  John  Sevco  reviews  a maintenance  form  in 
the  Quality  Assurance  Center  of  VA  lV-88.  Air  frames  chief  Jack  Mur- 
ray inspects  a Hawkeye  for  possible  defects.  AN  Brian  Guse  checks  the 
hydraulic  system  on  the  landing  gear  of  a VA  IV-88  aircraft.  VA  W-88’s 
ground  crew  readies  an  E-2B  aircraft  for  flight. 


The  island,  with  a population  of 
only  223,000,  has  no  standing  military 
force.  Known  as  the  land  of  “frost  and 
fire,”  Iceland  is  a 1,100-year-old  island 
nation  of  hearty  Nordic  people  who 
live  with  glaciers,  periodic  volcanic 
eruptions  and  rugged  shorelines.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  temperatures  reach 
the  60s  and  in  winter  they  drop  as  low 
as  zero.  High  winds  can  make  the 
temperature  feel  much  lower  in  the 
winter  months. 

Airman  Brian  Guse  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  squadron  members 
when  he  said,  “Iceland  turned  out  to 
be  more  or  less  like  any  other  place 


after  I got  used  to  it.  I expected  a 
harsher  climate  but,  of  course,  after 
California  it  does  seem  cold.” 

The  Icelandic  government  invited 
the  United  States  to  establish  the 
Iceland  Defense  Force  in  1951  when  a 
defense  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  was  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  island’s  commitment  to 
NATO.  Today,  some  5,000  U.S. 
military  men,  women  and  dependents 
live  and  work  at  Keflavik  in  support  of 
the  U.S. -Icelandic  NATO  commit- 
ment. VAW-78  and  VAW-88  were  an 
active  part  of  that  commitment. 

— By  J02  Frank  Fisher 
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Mail  Buoy 


USS  Gudgeon 

SiR:  All  Hands  of  December  1980  notes 
that  USS  Triton  (SSN  586)  was  the  first 
submarine  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
This  is  in  error;  although  Triton  properly 
claims  title  as  the  first  submarine  to  cir- 
cumnavigate submerged,  USS  Gudgeon 
(SSAG  567)  circled  the  globe  before  her  and 
was  the  first  U.S.  submarine  to  do  so. 

Gudgeon  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  July 
8,  1956,  and  returned  Feb.  15,  1957,  after  a 
journey  of  23,41 1 miles.  She  operates  from 
San  Diego  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Group 
Five  and  is  the  Navy’s  oldest  submarine  in 
commission. — Cmdr.  John  L.  Byron, 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  Gudgeon 

• Thanks  for  setting  us  straight.  In- 
variably we  run  into  trouble  whenever  we 
use  words  like  ‘first,  ” “oldest”  and  similar 
terms. — ED. 


Reunions 


• Fighter  Squadron  21/64 — All  in  squad- 
ron 1955-1965  interested  in  reunion  in  San 
Diego,  summer  of  1981,  contact  H.  F.  Pay- 
singer,  PO  Box  204,  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 
92032. 

• USS  Murray  (DDE  576)  (1951-55)— 

Anyone  interested  in  reunion  contact  Louis 
A.  Smelko  Sr.,  660  North  Tamiami  Trail, 
Naples,  Fla.  33940;  telephone  (813)  262- 
4443  or  775-3073. 

• USS  Dixie  (AD  14) — Anyone  who 
served  from  1955-1959  in  San  Diego  and  in 
Western  Pacific,  contact  James  Thatcher, 
2361  Grove  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92154. 

• USS  General  W.A.  Mann  (AP  112) — 
Anyone  who  served  in  the  Pacific  area, 
1944-1946,  contact  Frank  L.  Reed,  126  Dill 
Ave.,  Perkasie,  Pa.  18944;  telephone  (215) 
257-4789. 

• USS  Braine  (DD  630) — Reunion  pro- 
posed for  shipmates  (East  Coast  service 
during  Korean  era).  Contact  Ed  Seneff, 
Box  663,  Waldorf,  Md.  20601;  telephone 
(301)  645-1182. 

• USS  La  Valette  (DD  448)— 1942-1945 
shipmates  sought  to  form  reunion  com- 
mittee. Contact  Patrick  F.  Dunn,  29  Wilson 
Place,  Belleville,  N.J.  07109. 

• USS  Baltimore  (CA  68) — Fifth  reunion 
in  August  1981,  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Contact  Earl  Harding,  187  Clever  Road, 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  15136. 

• USS  LST  372  IM— Reunion  Aug.  29, 
1981,  in  Indianapolis.  Contact  Wayne  For- 
an,  Bement,  111.  61813. 


• MINDIV  112  and  MINDIV  113,  MIN- 

RON  11 — Reunion  Sept.  19-20,  1981,  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact  George  Hertel, 
7536  Katella  Ave.,  Stanton,  Calif.  90680; 
telephone  (714)  898-6651  or  (714)  637-9147. 

• USS  Quincy — Reunion  Sept.  18-20, 
1981,  in  Oklahoma  City.  Contact  Albert 
Levesque,  46  Foster  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
02861. 

• Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 

II — 27th  annual  reunion.  Sept.  16-20,  1981, 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Boat  reunion  coor- 
dinators should  contact  John  Maguire,  10 
Blvd.  Terrace,  Novato,  Calif.  94947;  tele- 
phone (415)  897-6249. 

• USS  Pintado  (SS  387) — Reunion  at 
Annual  Reunion  of  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  Sept.  16-20,  1981,  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  Contact  John  Maguire,  10 
Blvd.  Terrace,  Novato,  Calif.  94947;  tele- 
phone (415)  897-6249. 

• USS  Croaker  (SS  246) — Reunion  at 
Annual  Reunion  of  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  Sept.  16-20,  1981,  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  Contact  Victor  L.  Lee  Jr., 
5116  Old  Atlanta  Highway,  Suwanee,  Ga. 
30174. 

• USS  Skate  (SS  305) — Reunion  at  An- 
nual Reunion  of  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  Sept.  16-20,  1981,  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  Contact  Arnold  Lee,  1412 
Las  Lonitas  Circle,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95831;  telephone  (916)  421-7975. 

• VB-103,  105,  110  or  114,  Patsu,  Faw- 
7 — Reunion  for  those  stationed  in  Dunkes- 
well,  England,  (1942-45)  Sept.  11-12,  1981, 
in  Minneapolis.  Contact  Lt.  Donald  Schier- 
enbeck,  3710  N.  Abbott,  Robbinsdale, 
Minn.  54422. 

• USS  Wharton  (AP  7) — Reunion  Sept. 
17-20,  1981,  in  San  Francisco.  Contact 
George  H.  Howlett,  USS  Wharton  As- 
sociates, 110  Central  Ave.,  Malden,  Mass. 
02148. 

• PT  boat  squadrons — Reunion  for 
those  who  served  in  PT  boat  squadrons  or 
were  connected  with  PT  boats.  Sept.  3-7, 
1981,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Contact  P.T. 
Boats,  Inc.,  PO  Box  109,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38101;  telephone  (901)  272-9980. 

• USS  Seahorse  (SS  304) — Reunion 
Sept.  16,  1981,  at  the  Sub  Vet  World  War  II 
Convention  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Contact 
Paul  E.  Alexander,  87  Greenbrier  Drive, 
Oroville,  Calif.  95965;  telephone  (916) 
589-1126. 

• USS  Savannah  (CL  42) — 12th  annual 
reunion.  Sept.  11-13,  1981,  in  San  Diego. 
Contact  Murray  C.  Flanders,  Route  1,  Box 
179,  Spanish  Fort,  Ala.  36527. 

• USS  Plaice  (SS  390) — Reunion  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Convention  of 
U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
Sept.  16-20,  1981,  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Contact  William  R.  Flippin,  6005  Fairland 
Drive,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64134;  telephone 
(816)  763-3131. 

• USS  Charrette  (DD  581) — Seventh  re- 
union, Sept.  4-6,  1981,  in  Pittsburgh.  Con- 
tact J.T.  Rouzer,  109  Owens  Road,  Cora- 
opolis.  Pa.  15108;  telephone  (412) 
264-8335. 

• USS  Harding  (DD  625/DMS  28)— Re- 
union Sept.  18-20,  1981,  in  Springfield,  Pa. 
Contact  G.  Taylor  Watson,  Box  13A, 
McDaniel,  Md.  21647;  telephone  (301) 
745-9725. 

• USS  Hollis  (DE  794/APD  86)— Third 
annual  reunion  Sept.  16-19,  1981,  in  San 
Diego.  Contact  Will  Loezell,  124  S.  Topo 
St.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92804;  telephone  (714) 
826-7382. 

• USS  Balch  (DD  363)  and  USS  Porter- 
field (DD  682) — Sixth  annual  reunion  Sept. 
6-11,  1981,  in  Bellingham,  Wash.  Contact 
Sam  Thomas,  SR-5  Box  3,  Ely,  Nev.  89301 
or  George  Marcotte,  219  S.  Western  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004 

• USS  Metcalf  (DD  595) — Reunion  Sept. 
11-13,  1981,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact 
John  M.  Chittum,  350  S.  Walnut  St.,  Hunt- 
ington, W.Va.  25705;  telephone  (304) 
523-6963. 

• USS  Sabine  (AO  25) — Fourth  reunion 
Sept.  17-19,  1981,  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Contact  Dick  Fahler,  Box  31,  Star  City, 
Ind.  46985. 

• USS  Sealion  I (SS  195)  and  II  (SS 
315) — Reunion  Sept.  16-20,  1981,  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  Contact  Frank  W.  Gierhart, 
6063  Pawnee  Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45224 
or  Kenneth  G.  Mallough,  2461  Diane 
Drive,  El  Sobrante,  Calif.  94803. 

• 82nd  Seabees  (World  War  II) — Re- 
union Sept.  25-27,  1981,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Contact  James  J.  Rowland,  PO  Box 
463,  Sullivan’s  Island,  S.C.  29482;  tele- 
phone (803)  883-3140. 

• USS  Hoe  (SS  258) — Reunion  sometime 
during  the  national  convention.  Sept. 
16-20,  1981,  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Contact 
Louie  Sardo,  1416  Glendale  St.,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33803;  telephone  (813)  683-4330. 

• USS  Waller  (DD  466)— Reunion  for 
World  War  II  crew.  Sept.  3-7,  1981,  in  St. 
Louis.  Contact  Wiliam  J.  Olvany,  tele- 
phone (314)  821-8613. 

• USS  Saratoga  (CV  3) — 30th  annual  re- 
union Sept.  11-13,  1981,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  All  former  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
shipmates  or  air  groups  and  CV  60  ship- 
mates should  contact  Jack  T.  Welch,  105 
Greengate  Lane,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29302. 

• USS  Philadelphia  (CL  41) — 18th  annu- 
al reunion  Sept.  13-18,  1981,  in  San  Diego. 
Contact  Frank  Amoroson,  93  Dunbar  St., 
Somerset,  N.J.  08873;  telephone  (201) 
545-1475. 
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stern  Shots 


A common  tool  used  by  sailors  in  ship  maintenance  is  the 
paint  brush.  Just  like  any  tool,  using  the  right  one  for  the  job  is 
important.  Smooth  and  even  painting  depends  as  much  on  a 
good  paint  brush  as  on  good  paint,  identify  the  following  paint 
brushes: 


4. 


5. 


6. 


A.  Flat  C.  Sash  Tool  E.  Fitch 

B.  Lettering  D.  Painter’s  Dusting  F.  Fiat  Varnish 


Answers:  V‘9  ■3'S  ‘-O’fr  -d'C  -9 ‘3  ‘-Q'l- 
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Covers 

Front:  A USS  Kidd  crewman  searches  for  his  luggage  during  transfer  of  crew  from  Dam 
Neck,  Va.,  to  their  new  ship  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Photo  by  J01  Lon  Cabot. 

Back:  Lt.  Bruce  Deutsch  (left),  training  coordinator  for  the  DDG  993  training  program.  Fleet 
Training  Center,  Atlantic,  and  Lt.  Bruce  Burkett.  Photo  by  J01  Lon  Cabot. 

Inside  front:  A color  guard  from  the  Feeney-Groves  American  Legion  Post  of  East 
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SEALS 


Land  in  Seattle 


Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  Daniel  Olson  (above)  at 
the  ready  after  he  and  the  rest  of  his  SEAL 
squad  landed  their  boat  (above  right)  during  a 
simulated  beach  assault. 


They’ve  been  called  guerillas  from 
the  depths,  the  deadliest  of  species. 
They’ve  been  glamorized  as  slick  and 
silent  because  the  job  they  do  pits  them 
against  the  highest  degrees  of  danger. 

They’ve  also  been  called  egotists  be- 
cause many  people  don’t  understand 
that  it  takes  equally  high  degrees  of 
pride  and  confidence  to  do  their  job. 

They  are  SEALs — the  Navy’s  most 
elite  fighting  unit.  ^ 

SEALs,  like  Army  Special  Forces, 
specialize  in  unconventional  warfare. 
They  use  a variety  of  combat  tech- 
niques to  accomplish  their  missions, 
and  they  draw  their  name  from  the  en- 
vironments in  which  they  work:  sea,  air 
and  land. 

Navy  SEALS  receive  extensive  train- 
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ing  in  special  warfare,  advanced  demo- 
litions, field  communications  and 
small  arms  handling.  As  well  as  being 
UDT  (underwater  demolition  team) 
qualified,  SEALs  must  be  qualified 
parachute  jumpers. 

It’s  this  expertise,  combined  with 
basic  skills  ranging  from  gunner’s  mate 
to  signalman,  that  helps  mold  the  Navy 
SEAL  into  a combination  of  frogman, 
paratrooper  and  commando. 

“Many  people  don’t  really  under- 
stand who  we  are  or  what  we  do,’’  said 
Lieutenant  Steven  Frisk,  special  war- 
fare officer  with  the  Navy’s  Special 
Boat  Unit  11  stationed  at  the  Naval 
^ Support  Activity  Mare  Island,  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

“People  always  hear  about  Army 


Special  Forces  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
mando types,  but  there  aren’t  many 
people  outside  the  Navy  aware  of  the 
seal’s  mission,’’  Frisk  added. 

Navy  SEALs  fulfill  the  same  mission 
today  that  was  the  basis  of  their  crea- 
tion in  1962 — to  conduct  special  naval 
operations  on  and  near  coastlines, 
bays,  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps.  De- 
pending on  the  requirements  of  a spe- 
cific mission,  SEAL  team  members 
draw  on  one  or  all  of  their  special  tal- 
ents. 

During  a joint-service  Armed  Forces 
Day  celebration  in  Seattle  earlier  this 
year.  Navy  SEALs  went  into  action  for 
hundreds  of  spectators  from  Seattle 
and  surrounding  communities.  Six 
SEALs  assigned  to  SBU-11  and  four 


UDT  members  graphically  brought  to 
life  the  meaning  of  the  term  SEAL. 

Two  river  patrol  boats  (PBRs)  con- 
ducted high  speed  runs  near  a small 
coastal  park  in  Seattle’s  harbor  before 
SEAL  team  members  arrived  to  secure 
a simulated  beachhead.  Rappelling 
from  helicopters,  the  SEALs  quickly 
set  up  a perimeter  and  even  took  an 
“enemy’’  prisoner  (a  member  of  the 
audience).  Once  the  mission  was  com- 
pleted, the  SEAL  unit  withdrew  to  the 
beach,  where  PBRs  waited  to  shuttle 
them  to  safety. 

“Demonstrations  like  this  show  peo- 
ple that  PBRs  and  their  boat  crews  are 
an  essential  part  of  many  riverine/ 
SEAL  missions,’’  said  Frisk.  “SEALs 
are  just  one  element  of  the  Navy’s 
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special  warfare  community.” 

Following  a demonstration  of  under- 
water  demolition,  SEAL  team  mem- 
bers  again  assaulted  the  beach — ! 

this  time  by  IBS  (inflatable  boat  small). 
Shortly  after  landing,  the  team  secured  ^ 
a perimeter  and  again  displayed  assault 
and  reconnaissance  techniques.  '^1 

A sidelight  to  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
celebration  was  the  joint  effort  in- 
volved in  providing  transportation  for  : 
the  hardware  needed  to  make  the  ma- 
neuvers  in  the  celebration  a success. 

To  transport  the  two  PBRs  used  in 
the  special  warfare  demonstration,  the  ^ j 
Air  Force  provided  a C-5  aircraft, 
which  flew  one  of  SBU-ll’s  PBRs  ^ 
from  California  to  Seattle.  According  ^ 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  Connie  Ha- 
ney, Naval  Base  Seattle  public  affairs 
officer,  the  airlift  of  the  Navy  PBR 
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marked  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
* first  time  a Navy  vessel  was  transport- 
ed by  the  Air  Force.  The  lift  also  served 
as  a test  of  the  Air  Force’s  ability  to 
■ meet  the  requirements  of  a rapid  de- 
ployment concept. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Force  ammuni- 
''  tion  ship  USS  Pyro  (AE  24)  ferried  the 
second  PBR  from  SBU-ll’s  base  in 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  to  Seattle. 

“The  special  warfare  demonstration 
was  a definite  success,’’  said  Lieuten- 
ant  Marc  Thomas,  combat  craft  officer 
for  SBU-1 1 . “We  showed  the  public  in 
Seattle  that  the  Navy  does  have  its  own 
kind  of  commando  force.  From  the 
questions  and  reactions.  I’d  say  people 
not  only  learned  a lot  but  enjoyed 
themselves  as  well.’’ 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 


Far  left:  A SEAL  team  member  prepares  to 
begin  his  helicopter  descent  as  another  nears 
the  end  of  a rappelling  demonstration.  Left: 
Signalman  Second  Class  Albert  Fielding  fires  at 
an  "enemy”  during  the  SEAL  beach  assault, 
while  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  George  Davis 
(above)  watches  the  team 's  perimeter.  Top: 
SEAL  team  members  begin  boarding  a PBR 
after  completing  their  successful  beach  assault. 
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Revival 
of  an 
Old  Idea 


The  jarring  clamor  of  chipping  ham- 
mers, the  flash  and  hiss  as  welders  go 
about  their  jobs,  the  constant  noise 
created  by  pipefitters,  painters  and  a 
host  of  yardworkers — these  are  all  part 
of  a yard  period. 

As  your  ship  is  turned  into  total 
disarray,  your  daily  life  is  one  of  cop- 
ing with  dust,  endless  noise  and  grime. 
For  a sailor  whose  ship  is  in  the  yards 
and  who  lives  under  those  conditions, 
time  passes  at  a snail’s  pace;  the  days 
seem  endless. 

But  the  Navy  intends  to  change  all 
that.  A new  twist  to  an  old  idea  is  mak- 
ing life  in  a shipyard  at  least  bearable — 
maybe  even  pleasant.  That  twist  is  a 
new  generation  of  barracks  barges. 

Barracks  barges  have  been  in  ship- 
yards for  decades.  However,  it  wasn’t 
until  James  Edwards,  a naval  architect 
technician  with  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command  in  Washington,  D.C.,  came 
up  with  some  unusual  improvements 
that  the  barges  began  to  be  seriously 
considered  as  living  quarters. 
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“We  changed  some  of  the  interior 
design  and  made  it  a mixture  of  ship 
and  barge,”  Edwards  said.  “If  we  add- 
ed a propeller  and  an  engine,  it  would 
become  a ship.  But  the  new  designs  and 
functions  are  unique.  It’s  not  like 
anything  you  see  ashore  or  at  sea.” 

* The  barge,  a YRBM(L) — yardcraft, 
repairing,  berthing,  messing,  large — is 
140  feet  in  length,  46  feet  wide  and 
reaches  SVi  stories  in  height.  It  can  ac- 
commodate up  to  257  people  and  in- 
cludes just  about  everything  a ship  car- 
I ries,  along  with  a few  extras.  The  barge 
has  a barbershop,  a formal  classroom, 
galley,  wardroom,  laundry,  general 
k workshops,  offices  and — of  necessity 


— a storage  area  for  ship’s  equipment. 

“But  that’s  not  all,”  Edwards  said. 
“An  attractive  feature  is  its  sound- 
proofing. It’s  so  good  that  you  almost 
don’t  hear  the  din  of  the  nearby  ship- 
yard work.” 

The  first  ship  to  make  use  of  one  of 
the  new  barges  was  USS  Bronstein  (FF 
1037),  when  it  recently  went  into  the 
yard  at  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Naval 
Shipyard.  Bronstein'%  entire  crew  was 
housed  and  fed  in  quiet  comfort 
aboard  the  barge  while  snuggled  up 
just  50  feet  behind  the  frigate. 

“The  crew  really  liked  the  barge,” 
said  Lieutenant  Commander  Michael 
Luczak,  Bronstein's  executive  officer. 
“Without  it,  they’d  have  to  stay  in  bar- 
racks more  than  a mile  from  the  ship. 
It  would  have  been  a long  bus  ride  for 
still  others,  back  and  forth  to  work 
each  day.” 

“I  was  afraid  the  guys  may  have  got- 
ten spoiled  and  wouldn’t  want  to  come 
back  to  the  ship  after  the  overhaul,” 
said  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  David 
Dunning,  communications  officer. 
“The  messing  facilities  were  close  to 
the  ship  and  the  food  was  good.  As 
anyone  knows,  the  better  food  is,  the 
better  the  morale. 

“The  only  hangup  for  the  crew  was 


that  there  was  no  beer  allowed  on 
board;  one  had  to  walk  a mile  for  a 
brew,”  he  added. 

Soon  after  the  Bronstein  men  moved 
aboard  the  barge,  it  became  an  exten- 
sion of  their  ship.  With  messing  facil- 
ities nearby  and  classrooms  and  addi- 
tional living  space  available,  the  crew 
operated  and  worked  more  efficiently 
and  enthusiastically. 

Mess  Management  Specialist  Third 
Class  Tony  Rogers  observed  that  living 
conditions  were  much  nicer  on  the 
barge.  “We  even  had  portholes  with  a 
good  view  of  the  harbor,”  he  said, 
“and  we  also  had  a crew’s  lounge — 
something  we  don’t  have  on  Bronstein. 

“The  barge  made  things  much  easier 
during  overhaul;  duty  in  the  yard  is 
always  much  harder,”  he  added. 

Never  any  picnic,  yard  duty  became 
more  bearable  with  the  Navy’s  new  im- 
proved barracks  barge.  It  helped  make 
life  easier  to  take.  The  dust,  grime  and 
noise  are  still  there  during  an  overhaul, 
but  they’re  outside  the  barracks  barge. 
For  today’s  sailors,  life  in  the  yard  is 
no  longer  something  to  be  avoided. 

— By  Cmdr.  Ron  Toth 


Astern  of  USS  Bronstein  (far  left)  is  the  newest 
in  shipyard  housing,  the  barracks  barge;  it 
serves  as  an  all-purpose  living  and  training 
quarters  for  crews  of  ships  in  the  yard. 


40  Years  Later 


The  Band 
Plays  Again 


Young  Navy  men  and  women  today 
may  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  in 
the  early  1940s  racial  segregation  per- 
meated many  facets  of  American  life, 
including  the  Navy. 

But  it  definitely  was  segregation  that 
prevented  many  talented  black  musi- 
cians from  graduating  from  the  Navy’s 
School  of  Music  in  1942. 

Now,  almost  40  years  later,  the  Navy 
is  looking  back,  recognizing  and  pay- 


ing tribute  to  the  many  patriotic  black 
men  who  served  their  country  as  Navy 
musicians,  albeit  in  segregated  bands, 
during  World  War  II. 

During  a ceremony  held  at  the  pre- 
sent School  of  Music,  Navy  Amphibi- 
ous Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  conjunction 
with  a special  Black  History  Month 
concert,  honorary  diplomas  were  con- 
ferred on  more  than  two  dozen  men 
who  performed  as  members  of  the  Na- 


vy’s various  all-black  bands,  most  no- 
tably the  band  known  as  “Unit  Band  # 
1.’’ 

“I  think  it’s  nice  to  find  an  organiza- 
tion that  can  say  ‘I  made  a mistake  yes- 
terday, and  I want  to  do  something 
about  it  today,’  ’’  said  James  B.  Par- 
sons, former  director  for  Unit  Band 
#1. 

Parsons,  who  directed  the  band  dur- 
ing assignments  to  the  Navy  Pre-Flight 
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Training  School  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Barracks  in  Mana- 
na Oakee,  Hawaii,  is  now  a chief  judge 
on  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Chicago. 
Appointed  during  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
administration,  he  is  the  first  black  dis- 
trict court  judge  in  U.S.  history. 

The  69-year-old  chief  judge  de- 
scribed his  wartime  service  as  “four 
years  of  frustration  blended  with  the 
happiness  of  brotherhood  with  the 
men.”  He  approves  of  the  Navy’s  ac- 
tion in  conferring  the  degrees. 


Left:  Twenty-four  Navy  veterans  receive  honor- 
ary degrees  from  the  Navy’s  School  of  Music. 
Above:  Clark  Terry,  a famous  jazz  musician, 
was  the  featured  soloist  at  the  special  Black 
History  Concert.  Below:  Members  of  Unit 
Band  kl  before  their  concert  at  Chapel  Hill. 
U.S.  Navy  photo. 


“This  small  ceremony  says  a lot  to 
me,”  he  said.  “It  means  that  the  Navy 
recognizes  what  it  has  done  in  the  past 
and  is  trying  to  make  amends.  It  means 
that  things  are  no  longer  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1942.” 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  that  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple petitioned  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  increased  black  partici- 
pation in  the  war  effort.  And  with 
good  reason.  As  an  example,  the  Social 
Security  Board  reports  for  the  period 
between  January  and  March  1941  show 
that  only  13  of  the  8,769  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs  in  the  aircraft  indus- 
try went  to  non-whites. 

And  before  1942,  blacks  were  al- 
lowed to  serve  in  the  Navy  only  as 
cooks  and  stewards.  In  1942  blacks 


were  accepted  into  general  Navy  serv- 
ice, but  ashore  only.  They  trained  in 
segregated  camps  and  schools. 

There  was  even  a War  Department 
policy  that  required  blacks  to  score 
higher  on  entrance  tests  than  whites. 
Such  requirements  helped  bring  togeth- 
er the  well  educated  and  talented  group 
of  black  men  in  Unit  Band  #1  and  oth- 
er segregated  bands  across  the  country. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Command- 
er Paul  D.  Clemens,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  School  of  Music,  the  ceremo- 
ny conferring  honorary  diplomas  was 
“a  way  of  going  back  and  illuminating 
what  blacks  have  done  in  the  past  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  for  Navy  music. 

“We  feel  these  men  were  left  out  of 
the  school,  arid  that  was  wrong,”  he 
said.  “This  was  a chance  to  recognize 
the  men  who  served  largely  without 
credit  for  what  they  did.” 

Many  of  the  former  Navy  musicians 
used  their  Navy  training  to  carve  ca- 
reers for  themselves  in  the  music  world 
while  others,  such  as  Chief  Judge  Par- 
sons, excelled  in  other  areas. 

Jazz  greats  like  “Jap”  Allen,  Jim- 
mie Woode  and  “Goon”  Gardner 
served  in  all-black  Navy  bands.  Among 
the  more  famous  Navy  Band  alumni  in 
attendance  for  the  recent  ceremony 
was  Clark  Terry,  known  worldwide  for 
his  jazz  trumpet. 

“The  Navy  was  a very  beautiful  time 
of  my  life,”  the  60-year-old  jazz 
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celebrity  said.  “Nobody  was  promoted 
and  we  hardly  ever  got  out  of  uniform, 
but  it  was  an  important  part  of  my  ca- 
reer.” 

It  was  while  Terry  was  a Navy  musi- 
cian at  the  Great  Lakes,  111.,  Training 
Center  that  he  got  what  any  aspiring 
young  musician  wants — practice  and 
more  practice. 

“While  everyone  else  would  go  out 
on  the  town,  I would  go  to  a quiet 
place  and  practice  my  horn,”  he  said 
with  a smile. 

Currently  fronting  the  Big  Bad  Band 
in  New  York  City,  Terry  was  the  fea- 
tured soloist  during  the  special  Black 
History  Month  concert  preceding  the 
diploma  ceremony.  During  a rendition 


Below:  In  an  impromptu  jazz  session  (I  to  r) 
Walter  F.  Carlson,  Dr.  James  Reeves  and 
Thomas  Gavin  show  their  talents.  Top  right: 
Dr.  James  Reeves  conducts  the  School  of 
Music  orchestra  during  the  special  concert. 


of  his  arrangement  of  “Sheba,”  he 
played  both  the  trumpet  and  flugel- 
horn. 

Also  included  in  the  concert  were 
tributes  to  black  musical  composers 
Eubie  Blake,  Scott  Joplin  and  Duke  El- 
lington. A guest  conductor  at  the  con- 
cert was  a fellow  World  War  II  black 
Navy  musician.  Dr.  James  Reeves  of 
Norfolk. 

Reeves  has  come  a long  way  from  his 
days  as  a petty  officer  third  class  with 
Unit  Band  #1.  Now  head  of  the  music 
department  at  Norfolk  State  University 
and  bass  player  with  the  Virginia  Phil- 
harmonic and  Virginia  Beach  Pops  or- 
chestras, he  was  the  first  black  musi- 
cian to  break  the  Navy’s  color  barrier. 

“It  was  at  the  end  of  the  war,” 
Reeves  recalled.  “I  was  sent  to  an  all- 
white  band  at  the  Naval  Depot,  York- 
town,  Va.  They  were  surprised,  but 
they  liked  my  playing  and  kept  me  in 
the  band.  But  I still  had  to  berth  with 
the  stewards  and  cooks.” 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  musicians  in 


Unit  Band  #1,  William  Skinner  of  Nor- 
folk  was  a graduate  of  the  black  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

“Thirty  of  the  44  members  of  Unit 
Band  #1  were  graduates  of  A and  T,” 
he  said.  “I  could  have  had  a commis- 
sion  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  but  the 
camaraderie  of  our  work  in  the  Navy 
persuaded  me  to  join,  too.” 


Since  his  days  as  a Navy  musician, 
Skinner  has  been  a field  representative 
for  Ebony  magazine  and  a NASA 
mathematician. 

Another  former  member  of  Unit 
Band  #1  present  for  the  ceremony  was 
Simeon  O.  Holloway  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.  Now  a music  teacher  in  the  Pasa- 
dena school  system,  Holloway  is  a 
character  actor  who  has  had  parts  in 
such  network  series  as  “Sanford,” 
“Little  House  on  the  Prairie”  and 
“Good  Times.” 

Shortly  before  they  received  their  di- 
plomas, the  former  Navy  musicians 
met  with  their  present-day  counter- 
parts in  an  impromptu  jam  session  at 
the  School  of  Music. 

During  a rendition  of  “Blues  in  B 
Flat,”  Reeves  took  up  a bass  fiddle, 
Walter  Carlson  grabbed  a trumpet, 
and  Tom  Gavin  joined  in  with  a saxo- 
phone. It  was  the  first  time  in  almost 
four  decades  the  three  had  played  to- 
gether. 

“The  only  sad  part  is  when  you 
think  about  all  the  guys  who  aren’t 
with  us  any  more,”  said  Gavin,  an  in- 
dustrial arts  teacher  at  E.E.  Smith 
High  School  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

“And,  while  the  recognition  may  be 
a little  late,  it  certainly  is  beautiful,” 


added  Carlson,  a music  professor  at  A 
and  T University. 

One  of  the  younger  attendees  at  54, 
Aaron  James  of  Virginia  Beach  re- 
called his  days  with  the  band  that 
replaced  Unit  Band  #1  at  the  Navy  Pre- 
Flight  Training  School. 

“I  was  a 17-year-old  clarinet 
player,”  he  said.  “Our  barracks  were 
in  a converted  recreation  center  in  the 
black  section  of  town.  I remember  we 
were  the  most  ‘squared  away’  sailors 
we  could  be.” 


William  Skinner  described  the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  that  kept  him  and  his 
shipmates  going  as  “a  determination  to 
be  the  best  we  could  be  to  help  win  the 
war.  We  knew  this  was  the  best  we 
could  do. 

“What  we  see  today  at  the  School  of 
Music  is  far  removed  from  the  activit- 
ies and  conditions  under  which  we 
lived,”  Skinner  said.  “It  is  good  to 
know  the  Navy  has  come  such  a long 
way.” 

At  the  close  of  the  concert,  the  for- 
mer Navy  bandmen  were  asked  to  “sit 
in”  with  the  school  orchestra  for  a ren- 
dering of  “Anchors  Aweigh.”  With 
Chief  Judge  Parsons  directing,  musi- 
cians of  the  past  and  present  played, 
affecting  young  and  old  with  the  rich 
sound  of  their  music. 

“It  was  the  culmination  of  a beauti- 
ful event,”  said  Senior  Chief  Musician 
John  Reinhardt,  who  coordinated  the 
ceremony.  “It  makes  me  proud  to  be  a 
musician,  knowing  I share  a common 
bond  with  men  as  great  as  these.” 

—Story  by  J02  Caleb  P.  Maher  II 
—Photos  by  PHI  Carolyn  Harris 


Above:  Former  Navy  musicians  dine  at  the 
naval  base’s  dining  facility.  Right:  An  earty 
photograph  of  the  members  of  Unit  Band  tU. 
U.S.  Navy  photo. 
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Kidd’s  Crew 
Pulls  Together 


Faces  of  the  men  at  the  consoles 
were  bathed  in  an  eerie  glow  from  the 
illuminated  controls  and  scopes.  Their 
hands,  poised  at  the  controls  of  the 
computer  consoles,  were  ready  to  make 

USS  Kidd  (DDG  993}  under  way  during  sea 
trials  off  the  eastern  seaboard. 


adjustments  at  the  first  sign  of  an  in- 
truder. 

This  was  a hot  war  situation. 

The  ship,  USS  Kidd  (DDG  993),  had 
just  passed  the  Azores  en  route  to  its 
station  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
men  manning  the  most  sophisticated 
radar,  sonar  and  fire  control  systems  in 


the  Navy  were  ready  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  one  or  more  of  the  six 
weapons  systems  at  their  disposal. 

“Fire  control  locked  on,”  a voice 
snapped  into  a small  mouthpiece  on  a 
snugly-fitted  headphone. 

“Prepare  to  engage,”  another  voice 
commanded. 

“Engage!”  The  command  shot 
through  the  room. 

“Direct  hit.  Missile  destroyed,”  an- 
nounced someone  from  the  middle  of 
the  mock  Combat  Information  Center. 

There  were  no  sighs  of  relief  or  cries 
of  excitement.  Operators  stayed  at 
their  consoles,  monitoring  their  scopes. 
They  waited  for  the  order  to  push  one 
of  the  numerous  buttons  in  defense  of 
the  ship.  It  came. 

The  emphasis  shifted;  the  action 
called  for  defending  the  ship  against 
enemy  ships,  missiles  and  aircraft. 
Fingers  again  moved  quickly  over  con- 
soles, and  the  commands  sped  through 
the  computer.  Voice  commands  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  over  sound- 
powered  headphones.  The  battle  raged 
on. 


Although  no  lives  were  at  stake — the 
battle  conditions  were  only  simulated 
— the  radar,  sonar  and  fire  control 
operators  reacted  as  though  the  fate  of 
a ship  and  its  crew  depended  on  their 
quick  and  accurate  responses. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  at  the 
Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlan- 
tic, in  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  seven  of  19  in- 
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Operations  Specialist  Seaman  Apprentice  Lace 
Leichty  (left)  records  contacts  on  a vertical  plot 
board  in  the  CIC  mock-up  as  Lieutenant  Keith 
Highfill  and  Ensign  David  Lewellyn  (below) 
discuss  operating  procedures  for  an  electronic 
console.  Bottom:  An  instructor  with  the  DDG 
993  Team  Training  Program  checks  a radar 


console  during  a lull  in  CIC  activity. 


structors  assigned  to  the  DDG  993  pre- 
corn  team  training  unit  sat  behind  a 
partition  at  their  own  bank  of  radar 
and  fire  control  consoles.  They  were 
the  attacking  enemy— submarines,  air- 
craft and  ships. 

Using  the  mass  of  electronic  equip- 
ment at  their  disposal,  the  instructors 
created  tactical  problems  for  their 
students.  Within  moments  they  had 
created  an  enemy  aircraft  attack  punc- 
tuated by  a mayday  from  the  pilot  of 
Kidd's  helicopter,  operating  in  the 
area. 

The  battle  scenarios  pitted  the  sonar 
technicians,  operations  specialists  and 
fire  control  technicians,  and  officers 
aboard  USS  Kidd,  first  of  the  Navy’s 
newest  class  of  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer, against  the  pre-corn  team  in- 
structors. The  exercises  were  designed 
to  hone  the  skills  of  Kidd's  crewmen  on 
the  state  of  the  art  of  the  weapons 
systems  they  would  be  operating 
aboard  Kidd  within  the  next  few 
months. 

“The  USS  Kidd  in  some  ways  is  a 
modern  day  battleship,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant David  N.  Blake,  anti-submarine 
warfare  officer  aboard  the  USS  Kidd. 
“This  ship  has  a blend  of  the  best 
technology  in  both  systems — that  of 
the  F/rg/n/a-class  nuclear  cruiser — and 
structural  design — from  the  Spruance- 


class  destroyer.” 

Interceptors,  missiles,  guns  and  tor- 
pedoes form  the  thrust  of  the  weapons 
technology  that  helps  make  Kidd  a 
modern  day  combatant.  However,  it  is 
the  combined  talent  of  the  specialists  in 
the  Kidd's  CIC  that  controls  the  ship’s 
vast  arsenal. 

“Because  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion we  have  to  put  out  in  the  993  train- 
ing program,  our  school  is  twice  as  in- 
tense as  any  other  school  these  students 
may  have  attended,”  said  Lieutenant 
Bruce  Deutsch,  training  coordinator 
for  the  DDG  993  training  program. 

“We  have  to  provide  a patchwork  of 
training  to  effectively  teach  the  stu- 
dents in  our  program,”  added 
Deutsch.  “We  not  only  have  to  provide 


the  training  in  an  individual’s  area  of 
expertise,  but  we  also  have  to  make 
sure  that  each  individual  can  function 
as  a team  player.” 

Having  an  effective  team  organiza- 
tion in  Kidd's  CIC,  and  the  three  other 
Kidd-c\dtss  ships  slated  for  commis- 
sioning later  this  year  (see  accompany- 
ing story),  is  important  because  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  Naval  Tactical  Data 
System.  The  system  is  the  backbone  of 
the  ship’s  defensive  and  offensive 
capabilities  and  requires  each  in- 
dividual controlling  an  element  of  the 
NTDS  to  understand  how  his  actions 
mesh  with  the  entire  system. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
NTDS  and  its  related  systems,  training 
at  Dam  Neck’s  993  curriculum  was 
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segmented.  First  week,  officers,  opera- 
tions specialists,  fire  control  techni- 
cians and  senior  sonar  technicians  were 
introduced  to  the  overall  system  they 
would  operate  on  board  the  ship. 

“It’s  common  ground  that  is  quickly 
but  thoroughly  covered.  That’s  the 
portion  of  the  training  that  is  designed 
to  give  each  student  a broad  under- 
standing of  the  role  he  plays  in  the  con- 
text of  NTDS  operations,’’  said 
Deutsch. 

By  early  in  the  second  week  of  train- 
ing, each  student  is  given  an  area  of  ex- 


pertise in  which  to  concentrate.  Names 
of  individual  areas  sound  like  they 
came  from  a “Star  Wars’’  film  script. 
The  air  detector  tracker,  beacon  video 
processor  detector  tracker  and  fire  con- 
trol systems  coordinator  are  all  players 
in  real  life  drama  that  is  the  basis  for 
an  important  element  of  naval  defense. 

During  these  first  two  weeks  the 
Kidd's  junior  sonar  technicians  are  in  a 
mock-up  of  their  sonar  control  room 
aboard  ship.  Chief  Sonar  Technician 
(Guns)  Michael  Manke,  sonar  training 
supervisor,  concentrates  on  reducing 


the  time  it  takes  to  detect  and  track  a 
submarine.  “We  find  that  we  get  the 
best  results  by  emphasizing  the  basic 
operations  and  techniques,’’  said 
Manke,  “but  we  let  the  students  know 
from  the  start  that  their  eventual  suc- 
cess will  depend  on  how  well  they 
operate  as  a team.’’ 

It  is  during  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  training  that  the  sonar  team  is 
integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  combat 
systems  team. 

While  Deutsch  explained  that  com- 
bat system  team  training  in  the  CIC 
mock-up  and  the  sonar  trainer  created 
a realism  that  demanded  attention  of 
each  individual,  the  training  instruct- 
ors initiated  another  battle  scenario. 

“Track  supervisor,  we  have  a 
bogey  ...” 

“All  stations,  sonar  holds 
contact  ...” 

“Who’s  got  the  con  on  our  helo?” 

an  instructor  shouted. 

“I’ve  got  him,”  came  a reply  from 
somewhere  in  the  darkened  room. 

“Everything  on  track,”  said  Oper- 
ations Specialist  First  Class  Chuck  Col- 
burn, an  exercise  monitor,  as  the  drill 
continued. 

“What  we  try  to  do  here  is  give  the 
students  in  the  993  training  as  much  ex- 
posure as  possible  to  a variety  of 
potential  battle  conditions. 

“Although  we  can’t  give  as  much 
one-on-one  instruction  as  we’d  like,” 
he  added,  “we  do  divide  the  students 
into  two  groups  for  more  individual- 
ized instruction.” 

By  dividing  the  classes  into  two  sec- 


As  a member  of  one  working  parly  (above) 
hefts  produce  for  the  Kidd’s  galley,  other  Kidd 
crewmen  arriving  from  Dam  Neck  unload  bag- 
gage to  be  carried  aboard  their  new  home.  Op- 
posite page:  Every  member  of  the  Kidd 's  crew 
who  had  a part  In  preparing  the  ship  for 
commissioning  can  proudly  call  himself  a piank 
owner. 
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tions,  one  group  can  man  the  controls 
of  the  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
in  the  CIC  mock-up  while  another  crew 
is  in  the  classroom  going  over  its  reac- 
tions to  the  hands-on  training  in  the 
mock-up.  There,  they  analyze  mistakes 
and  discuss  problem  areas. 

“Any  enlisted  person  coming 
through  this  training  hears  so  much 
about  combat  systems  that  I think  he 
has  an  advantage  over  other  sailors. 
He’ll  start  thinking  in  terms  of  combat 
systems  and  situations  when  he’s  work- 
ing aboard  ship  with  the  equipment 
and  programs  in  which  he’s  been 
trained,’’  said  Deutsch. 

Although  the  training  conducted  by 
the  993  program  instructors  is  based  on 
combat  situations,  students  aren’t  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  curriculum  and  go 
out  and  fight  a war. 

The  intent  of  Dam  Neck  training  is 
to  teach  students  how  to  use  their 
equipment  most  effectively  and  how  to 
apply  the  basic  knowledge  they  already 
had  when  they  arrived  to  the  expanded 
technology  on  the  Kidd.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  training  is  geared 
to  the  concept  of  teamwork. 

At  the  same  time  some  members  of 
Kidd's  crew  were  completing  specialty 
training  in  Dam  Neck  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  two  nucleus  crews  worked  in  Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.  It  was  there  USS  Kidd 
was  receiving  the  final  touches  from  its 


Above:  A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Kidd.  As 
Operations  Specialist  First  Class  Joe  Simon 
(top)  enjoys  a Pascagoula  sunset,  two  ship- 
mates (right)  compare  notes  on  the  day’s 
activities. 


builders  at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

“The  first  nucleus  crew  arrived  in 
Pascagoula  in  late  January,’’  said 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Benkert,  combat 
systems  officer  and  acting  executive  of- 
ficer until  the  entire  crew  was  as- 
sembled in  Pascagoula. 

“The  first  nucleus  crew  was  made  up 
of  about  70  people;  they  were  mostly 
officers,  chiefs  and  first  class  petty  of- 
ficers. Their  role  was  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  ship’s  operations. 
They  rode  Kidd  during  acceptance 
trials  and  got  an  idea  of  what  work 


needed  to  be  done  before  the  Navy  ac- 
cepted the  ship.’’ 

A second  nucleus  crew  arrived  in 
Pascagoula  a few  months  after  ac- 
ceptance trials.  That  crew  consisted  of 
work  center  supervisors  who  laid  the 
groundwork  for  operations  in  the 
ship’s  engineering  and  supply  de- 
partments. 

“Both  nucleus  crews  totaled  about 
120  people,’’  said  Benkert.  “They  were 
the  ones  who  paved  the  way  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  still  at  Norfolk 
and  Dam  Neck.’’ 

The  balance  crew  of  about  150  flew 
to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  May  1.  As  they 
stepped  from  the  buses  which  had 
taken  them  to  Pascagoula,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  their  ship. 

“Pre-commissioning  duty  is  some- 
thing like  buying  a new  car,’’  said 
Lieutenant  Commander  William  C. 
Sutton,  Kidd's  executive  officer  and 
acting  commanding  officer  in  Norfolk. 
“You’re  anxious  to  get  into  the 
driver’s  seat,  but  you  have  to  make 
sure  the  car  is  ready.  In  pre- 
commissioning that’s  about  300  times 
more  complicated.’’ 

The  flow  of  men  from  the  buses  to 
the  ship  seemed  endless.  As  they 
walked  across  the  ship’s  brow  to  the 
quarterdeck,  an  aura  of  pride  and  ex- 
citement surrounded  them. 

“My  first  ship!’’  exclaimed  one 
young  sailor  as  he  stopped  at  the 
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quarterdeck  and  hefted  his  seabag  onto 
his  shoulders. 

“I  guess  this  is  home,  now,”  said 
another  newcomer. 

Shipyard  workers  watched  as  the 
two  busloads  of  sailors  disappeared  in- 
to Kidd's  gray-skinned  hull. 

“How  many  of  y’all  are  there,  any- 
way?” asked  one  worker  as  a junior 
petty  officer  squeezed  by  him. 

“There’s  a bunch,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  we’ve  been  waiting  quite  awhile 
to  get  here.” 

Through  the  afternoon  and  into  the 
evening  Kidd  and  its  crew  became  ac- 
quainted. Nucleus  crew  members  con- 
ducted ship  familiarization  for  their 
fellow  division  members.  Clusters  of 
sailors  led  by  senior  petty  officers 
toured  access  routes  to  and  from  berth- 
ing areas.  General  quarters  stations 
were  assigned. 

Conversations  between  the  sailors 
laid  bare  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
had  never  before  served  aboard  ship. 

“Does  the  ship  roll  much  under 
way?”  asked  one  bedazzled  crewman. 

“Are  we  headed  forward  or  aft?” 
asked  another. 

“At  least  my  first  ship  is  a brand 
new  one,”  someone  said. 

For  the  inexperienced,  the  first  few 
hours  aboard  Kidd  were  an  intro- 
duction to  a new  way  of  life.  For  sea 
duty  veterans,  arriving  aboard  Kidd 
meant  finally  getting  to  work. 

“That’s  probably  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  pre-commissioning,”  said 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Jimmy  Harless, 
Kidd's  systems  test  officer.  “Not  being 
able  to  do  your  job  really  gets  to  be 
taxing  during  the  pre-commissioning 
phase.  People  really  get  anxious  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  equipment  and  get 
to  work. 

“Training  is  a necessary  part  of  as- 
suming a ship  and  it  will  continue  once 
the  crew  has  settled  on  board.  But  hav- 
ing a crew  dispersed  in  different  places 
gets  frustrating  sometimes.  Getting  to 
work  will  be  a welcome  relief  to  a lot  of 
the  crew.” 

Although  the  real  work  wouldn’t 
begin  until  several  days  later  when  the 
Kidd's  crew  took  delivery  of  the  ship 
from  the  Ingalls  Company,  many  crew 


members  were  already  inspecting  their 
work  spaces  and  equipment.  As  they 
surveyed  their  new  home,  conversa- 
tions recounted  the  long  months  of 
pre-corn  training  and  the  work  that  lay 
ahead. 

“Things  are  going  to  be  pretty  hectic 
around  here  for  a while,”  said  a chief 
petty  officer  to  a group  of  young  en- 
listeds.  “We’ve  got  a lot  to  do  in  the 
next  couple  of  days,  just  like  in  the  past 
few  months;  but  if  we  all  pull  together. 


There  are  endless  chores  when  the  crew  comes 
aboard  a new  ship  for  the  first  time — including 
bringing  aboard  a supply  of  GI  cans. 

by  this  time  next  week  we’ll  all  be  smil- 
ing. We’ll  all  be  dog  tired,  but  we’ll  be 
smiling.” 

“We’ve  got  personality  conflicts  like 
you  do  with  any  large  group,”  said 
Electronics  Technician  Second  Class 
Dan  Hartzell,  “but  we’ve  really  got  a 
good  crew.  When  there’s  a job  that 
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needs  to  be  done  we  pull  together  and 
do  it.  That’s  what  counts.” 

Pulling  together  has  been  a trade- 
mark of  the  Kidd  crew. 

One  of  the  catalysts  of  the  team 
spirit  that  exists  on  Kidd  is  the  ship’s 
commanding  officer,  Commander  Wil- 
liam Flanagan.  A former  destroyer 
commander,  Flanagan  believes  Kidd 
represents  a merging  of  technology  and 
talent. 

''Kidd  is  today’s  technology,”  said 
Flanagan.  ‘‘It’s  the  lead  ship  of  a new 
class  of  fighting  ship — truly  a modern- 
day  battleship.” 

While  Flanagan  talked  excitedly 


about  Kidd's  technological  assets  and 
the  role  his  ship  will  play  in  bolstering 
the  Navy’s  combat  readiness,  he  quick- 
ly pointed  out  that  ships  and  tech- 
nology are  only  a small  part  of  any 
Navy: 

‘‘It  isn’t  just  ships  that  make  the  dif- 
ference in  navies — it’s  the  people  on 
those  ships.  Here  on  Kidd  we’ve  got 
the  best  of  both.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 

Right:  Chief  Gas  Turbine  Systems  Technician 
(electrical)  Frank  Linse  listens  to  a Kidd  crew- 
man’s question  about  the  ship’s  propulsion  sys- 
tem. Below:  Electronics  Technician  Second 
Class  Dan  Hartzell  climbs  a ladder  to  inspect 
one  of  Kidd ’s  radar  antennae. 
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USS  Kidd  (DDG  993)  is  the  first  of 
four  DDG  993-class  ships  named  for 
admirals  killed  in  World  War  II.  It  is 
the  second  ship  to  bear  the  name  of 
Rear  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kidd  Sr.,  the 
first  flag  officer  to  lose  his  life  in 
World  War  II  and  the  first  U.S.  Navy 
flag  officer  to  die  in  battle. 

The  three  other  DDG  993-class  ships 
and  the  admirals  they  were  named  after 
are:  USS  Callaghan  (DDG  994),  for 
Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Judson  Calla- 
ghan, killed  during  the  Battle  of 
Guadalcanal  in  1942;  USS  Scott  (DDG 
995),  for  Rear  Admiral  Norman  Scott, 
also  killed  at  Guadalcanal;  and  USS 
Chandler  (DDG  996),  for  Rear  Ad- 
miral Theodore  Edson  Chandler,  killed 
as  a result  of  wounds  sustained  during 
the  Battle  of  Lingayen  Gulf  in  1945. 

The  characteristics  which  have 
earned  the  DDG  993-class  ship  its 
standing  as  a thoroughbred  among 
fighting  ships  are  a combination  of  the 
latest  technologies  in  weaponry  from 
the  S/7rwortce-class  destroyer  and  struc- 
tural design  from  the  F/rgm/o-class 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
cruiser. 

“Being  aboard  Kidd  makes  you  feel 
like  you’re  going  to  sea  with  punch,’’ 
said  Lieutenant  Joseph  Benkert,  com- 
bat systems  officer  for  the  Navy’s 
newest  guided  missile  destroyer. 

The  weapons  “punch”  Benkert  re- 
ferred to  consists  of  a network  of 

Colors  are  hoisted  for  the  first  time  aboard 
USS  Kidd  (DDG  993)  following  delivery  and 
acceptance  by  the  Navy  at  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Division  of  Litton  Industries  in  Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  Litton  Industries 


weapons  systems,  subsystems  and 
equipment  which,  collectively,  enables 
Kidd  to  perform  missions  in  anti-air 
warfare,  anti-submarine  warfare,  anti- 
surface warfare,  amphibious  warfare, 
naval  gunfire  support,  electronic  war- 
fare and  command,  control  and  com- 
munications. 

The  ability  to  operate  offensively 
against  submarines  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  A'/r/fi^-class  ship.  An 
automated  gas  turbine  propulsion  sys- 
tem and  an  ASW  capability  integrating 


two  Light  Airborne  Multi-purpose 
System  helicopters  with  a maze  of 
sonar,  radar  and  fire  control  tech- 
nology make  Kidd  a giant  in  the  Navy’s 
arsenal  of  anti-submarine  combatants. 

More  important,  however,  Kidd  and 
the  ships  in  its  class  are  designed  to  per- 
form simultaneous  operations  against 
surface  and  subsurface  attacks. 

Crew  comfort  was  another  big  con- 
sideration in  designing  the  993-class 
ships.  All  manned  spaces  aboard  Kidd, 
as  well  as  numerous  unmanned  elec- 
tronic and  machinery  spaces,  are  air 
conditioned  by  the  ship’s  four  200-ton 
air  conditioning  plants. 

Low  pressure  steam  is  provided  by 
waste-heat  boilers  located  on  gas  tur- 
bine generator  exhausts  that  serve  as 
heating  and  cleaning  sources.  The 
ship’s  evaporators  can  produce  20,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  daily. 

“The  capacity  of  the  distilling  plant 
aboard  Kidd  had  been  increased  by 
about  4,000  gallons  each  from  what  the 
Spruance-c\diss  destroyers  have,”  said 
Gas  Turbine  Systems  Technician  (elec- 
trical) First  Class  Paul  Cooley,  a 
member  of  Kidd's,  second  nucleus 
crew.  “This  means  there  should  be  no 
shortage  of  water  aboard  Kidd." 

The  technology  incorporated  in 
Kidd,  as  well  as  the  high  caliber  of  its 
crew,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able warships  of  its  size.  As  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Thomas 
B.  Hayward,  said,  “I  am  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  what  the  threat  is.  Let  us  be 
the  threat.  I want  to  read  about  how 
Admiral  Gorshkov  stays  awake  nights 
worrying  about  our  threat  to  his 
navy  . . . .” 


AUGUST  1981 
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Spirits  of  1888 

Famous  Old  Salts 


The  photograph  on  this  page  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  publicized  images 
of  “old  Navy’’  sailors.  And  we  mean 
really  old  Navy — about  100  years  ago. 
But  information  about  the  four  indi- 
viduals hardly  ever  goes  beyond  the 
cliche  level:  “Here  are  four  old  salts 
spinning  some  yarns  to  each  other  dur- 
ing the  days  of  wood  and  sail  . . .’’ 
and  so  forth. 

So — who  were  those  old  salts, 
anyway? 

First,  some  background  on  the 
photograph:  It  was  taken  on  board  the 
steam  sloop  USS  Mohican  sometime 
between  June  30  and  Aug.  28,  1888,  by 
the  ship’s  assistant  surgeon.  During 
those  months,  5-year-old  Mohican  was 
returning  to  the  naval  base  at  Mare 
Island,  San  Francisco,  from  a South 
Pacific  cruise  via  Honolulu. 

From  left  to  right  in  the  photo,  these 
four  old  salts  were  David  Ireland  (age 
55  at  the  time),  Gilbert  Harrison  Purdy 
(60),  John  T.  Griffith  (61)  and  John 
King  (54). 

David  Ireland  was  born  Dec.  11, 
1832,  in  Cooperstown,  N.J.,  and  first 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  April  8,  1850.  His 
initial  three-year  tour  was  spent  aboard 
120-gun  USS  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
powerful  wooden  man-of-war  ever 
built  by  the  United  States,  and  USS 
Congress,  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  Merrimack's  victims  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  1862. 

After  a 15-year  gap  in  his  military 
career,  Ireland  donned  blues  once 
again  in  1878.  He  served  aboard  sev- 
eral vessels,  including  USS  Constel- 
lation, launched  in  1797  and  still  afloat 
today  in  Baltimore  as  America’s  oldest 
warship.  Ireland  probably  reported 
aboard  USS  Mohican  in  the  fall  of 
1884.  During  his  six  years  on  the  steam 


sloop,  he  held  two  positions  of  authori- 
ty: captain  of  the  forecastle  and  cap- 
tain of  the  hold. 

Ireland  was  captain  of  the  hold  on 
board  sloop-of-war  USS  Marion  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Yokohama,  Japan,  Aug.  16, 
1893.  About  a month  later,  the  cause 
of  his  physical  disability  was  identified 
by  a medical  survey  as  “Old  Age.’’  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco,  to  con- 
valesce, but  his  health  failed  to  im- 
prove. After  nearly  18  years  of  naval 
service,  David  Ireland  died  Jan.  16, 
1894;  he  was  buried  in  the  hospital 
cemetery. 

Gilbert  Harrison  Purdy  was  born 
Jan.  29,  1828,  at  Unionvale,  N.Y.,  and 
served  in  the  Army  for  three  years 
before  trading  his  backpack  for  a ham- 
mock. 

From  1861  to  1864,  Purdy  served  in 
the  Civil  War  as  a private  and  then 
sergeant  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  After  being  discharged,  he 
joined  the  Navy  less  than  three  months 
later  on  March  26,  1864,  and  stayed  in 
until  about  eight  months  after  the  war 
ended. 

Like  David  Ireland,  Purdy  had  a 
long  stretch  of  civilian  life  between  his 
first  hitch  and  the  rest  of  his  military 
career.  Joining  the  Navy  again  in  1875, 
Purdy  still  didn’t  start  continuous  serv- 
ice in  his  enlistments  until  March  4, 
1889. 

Not  very  much  is  recorded  about  the 
vessels  Purdy  served  in  until  Feb.  5, 
1895,  when  he  reported  aboard  pro- 
tected cruiser  USS  Olympia  (C  6). 

The  Famous  Four  Old  Salts:  David  Ireland, 
Gilbert  Harrison  Purdy,  John  T.  Griffith  and 
John  King  aboard  USS  Mohican  in  1888. 

Photo  by  H.  W.  Whitaker. 


More  than  three  years  later,  he  was  still 
a member  of  the  ship’s  crew  when  his 
skipper.  Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley 
(“Fire  when  ready’’),  helped  Admiral 
George  Dewey  destroy  the  Spanish 
squadron  at  Manila  Bay  May  1,  1898. 

In  the  fall  of  the  following  year.  Pur-  ■< 
dy  was  hospitalized  due  to  bad  health 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list  as  a 
seaman. 

After  putting  about  24  years  in  the 
Navy,  Purdy  managed  to  save  one- 
third  of  his  total  pay  for  that  time  ■; 
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period:  nearly  $2,000.  That’s  quite  a 
feat  for  a man  who  was  making  the 
grand  amount  of  $26  per  month  on  the 
date  of  his  retirement! 

Gilbert  Harrison  Purdy  was  84  when 
he  died  in  San  Diego  on  Christmas  Eve 
1912.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
the  oldest  enlisted  man  on  the  Navy’s 
retired  list. 

When  John  T.  Griffith  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day  of  1826;  Abe  Lincoln 
was  a mere  lad  of  17  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  died  only  five  years 
before. 

Griffith  first  wore  Navy  blue  July 
' 17,  1854,  when  he  enlisted  in  New  York 

City  for  three  years.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  served  aboard  receiving  ship 
USS  North  Carolina,  the  eight-gun 
^ ship  USS  Morning  Light  that  even- 
tually was  captured  by  Confederate 
’ forces  Jan.  21,  1863,  and  the  frigate 


USS  Savannah,  which  patrolled  off  the 
Georgia  coast  and  captured  two  Con- 
federate vessels  in  1861. 

By  1881,  Griffith  had  become  a 
carpenter’s  mate;  three  years  later,  he 
was  serving  on  board  the  Navy’s  first 
ship-of-the-line,  USS  Independence.  It 
was  the  receiving  ship  at  Mare  Island 
from  1857  to  1912.  Launched  in  1814, 
Independence  survived  intact  until 
1919,  when  it  was  finally  burned  by  a 
ship  breaker. 

Apparently,  three  of  the  four  men 
pictured  (Griffith,  Ireland  and  King) 
briefly  served  together  on  the  In- 
dependence in  October  1884.  It’s  hard 
to  tell  exactly  where  Purdy  was  during 
that  month,  but  it’s  amusing  to  think 
that  a photo  similar  to  the  one  below 
could  have  been  taken  aboard  In- 
dependence four  years  earlier. 

About  18  months  after  Griffith  was 
photographed  with  his  three  shipmates 


aboard  Mohican  (he  was  assigned  to 
the  ship  for  only  two  months),  the 
veteran  carpenter’s  mate  received  a 
medical  survey  and  was  separated  from 
active  duty  as  the  “result  of  causes  in- 
cident to  old  age  and  long  service  in  the 
Navy.’’ 

John  T.  Griffith’s  “long  service’’ 
totaled  29  years,  four  months  and 
seven  days.  He  declined  admission  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Home,  preferring  to 
live  his  remaining  years  with  friends  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  fellow  with  the  corncob  pipe, 
John  King,  was  born  at  Isle  of  Jersey, 
England,  April  24,  1834,  and  entered 
the  U.S.  Navy  about  two  weeks  before 
his  41st  birthday — many  sailors  nowa- 
days are  retired  by  that  time!  During 
his  first  hitch.  King  saw  duty  aboard 
the  74-gun  steam  sloop  USS  Vermont 
— then  functioning  as  a stores  and 
receiving  ship  in  New  York — and  USS 
Tennessee,  a screw  frigate  destined  to 
become  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron’s 
flagship  in  1879. 

King’s  third  re-enlistment  took  place 
right  on  the  decks  of  Mohican  Oct.  9, 
1887,  at  latitude  19°  27’  N.  and 
longitude  147°  24’  E.  (off  the 
Marianas  Islands  in  the  Western 
Pacific). 

This  particular  old  salt  was  probably 
one  of  the  Navy’s  last  armorers,  a rate 
abolished  in  the  late  ’80s.  It  was  the  ar- 
morer’s function  to  repair  and  main- 
tain small  arms  assigned  to  his  ship  or 
unit.  Today,  gunner’s  mates  take  care 
of  that  job.  John  King  was  the  armorer 
aboard  the  gunboat  USS  Adams, 
cross-rating  later  to  gunner’s  mate. 

King  was  part  of  ship’s  company  of 
USS  Thetis  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  on  July  11,  1895,  due  to  rapidly 
failing  health.  In  the  spring  of  1896, 
English-born  U.S.  sailor  John  King 
died — owing  the  Navy,  on  the  pay 
books,  $635  . . . and  90  cents. 

And  that’s  who  those  old  salts  really 
were.  — By  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 

(AH  Hands  is  indebted  to  retired  CWO  Harold 
A.  Thompson  of  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.,  for 
much  of  the  background  used  in  this 
article. — Ed.) 
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SAR  Corpsman 

When  the  yellow  phone  rings  at  the 
acute  care  clinic  in  NAS  Oceana,  Va.’s, 
dispensary,  it  means  “crash  alert’’ — an 
aircraft  is  in  trouble  nearby.  If  the 
bird’s  problem  forces  it  to  drop  from 
the  sky,  then  the  crash  becomes  a 
search  and  rescue  rollout. 

That’s  the  moment  when  Hospital 
Corpsman  Third  Class  Diana  L.  Lam- 
hart  hears  this  announcement  over  the 
clinic’s  paging  system:  “Attention 

staff — code  blue  alfa!’’  Immediately 
she  dons  a flight  suit,  gathers  her 
medical  equipment  and  rushes  to  a 
waiting  field  ambulance  that  takes  her 
to  the  flight  line. 

Less  than  five  minutes  after  she 
hears  the  “code  blue  alfa’’  at  the  clinic, 
Lainhart — a cardio-emergency  medical 
technician  and  SAR  corpsman — is  air- 
borne. 

Putting  your  life  on  the  line  as  a 


SAR  team  member  demands  technical 
expertise,  physical  stamina  and  abso- 
lute dedication.  Although  it  took  near- 
ly a year  to  get  on  the  SAR  team  and 
earn  a pair  of  aircrew  wings,  Lainhart 
proved  she  had  all  the  requirements  to 
meet  the  standards  for  an  8294  NEC. 

After  passing  a physical  exam,  she 
had  to  qualify  as  a first-class  swimmer 
and  take  courses  in  water  survival  and 
physiology  at  NAS  Norfolk,  Va. 

When  Lainhart  completed  physical 
and  training  requirements,  she  went 
about  the  task  of  logging  flight  time 
with  VC-2.  Finally,  presenting  her 
complete  qualification  package,  the 
determined  corpsman  was  accepted  for 
SAR  duty. 

Now  that  Lainhart  has  achieved 
SAR  team  status,  the  22-year-old 
native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  set 
another  goal:  qualifying  as  a licensed 
private  helicopter  pilot. 

— Story  by  HMC  Robert  H.  O ’Meara 


Quick  Action 


Aviation  Ordnanceman  Second 
Class  Dennis  D.  Sayre  of  Fighter 
Squadron  151  has  been  awarded  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  for  his  ac- 
tions following  a collision  between  the 
USS  Midway  (CV  41)  and  a merchant 
ship. 

The  July  29,  1980,  collision  severely 
damaged  several  aircraft  on  Midway's 
flight  deck  and  spilled  highly  flam- 
mable jet  fuel  across  the  deck.  When 
one  damaged  VF-151  aircraft  was 
dragged  to  the  edge  of  the  flight  deck, 
Sayre  noticed  a live  Sidewinder  missile 
aboard  the  damaged  plane.  Summon- 
ing two  crew  members  to  assist,  he 
crawled  under  the  aircraft  and  dis- 
mantled and  removed  the  trapped  mis- 
sile. 

Sayre’s  quick  action  prevented  a 
severe  flight  deck  fire  and  possible  loss 
of  life.  Midway's  commanding  officer. 
Captain  R.S.  Owens,  presented  the 
medal. 

Golden  Wrench 

Patrol  Squadron  45  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  was  awarded  the  AVCM 
Donald  M.  Neal  Aircraft  Maintenance 
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Award  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  maintenance  for  1980. 

Commonly  known  as  the  Golden 
Wrench  Award,  the  “Pelicans”  of 
VP-45  won  by  beating  out  1 1 other 
East  Coast  VP  squadrons  in  all  phases 
of  aircraft  maintenance.  The  Pelicans 
flew  their  nine  P-3C  Orion  aircraft 
more  than  5,800  hours  during  1980  and 
maintained  more  than  206,000  separate 
systems  and  components  on  each  air- 
craft. 

All  of  this  maintenance  didn’t  take 
place  in  just  one  convenient  place, 
either.  For  example,  on  one  particular 
day  last  year,  VP-45’s  maintenance 
department  found  itself  spread  across 
the  Earth  with  Pelican  aircraft  at 
Jacksonville,  Bermuda,  Diego  Garcia, 
Brazil,  Okinawa,  Thailand,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Pelicans’  skipper.  Commander 
Lester  Carl,  summed  up  VP-45’s 
character:  “Winning  the  Golden 

Wrench  Award  represents  a total  team 
effort  by  each  man  in  this  squadron.” 


Fit  and  Healthy 

Starting  the  day  with  a rigorous 
workout  of  jumping  jacks,  push-ups 
and  other  exercises  may  not  be 
everyone’s  idea  of  the  best  way  to  face 
the  morning.  But  for  the  crew  of  the 
USS  Reclaimer  (ARS  42),  exercise  is 
the  only  way  to  begin  the  day. 

Reclaimer,  homeported  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  is  one  of  eight  ocean 
rescue  and  salvage  vessels  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Every  morning  following 
muster,  the  entire  crew,  including  the 
commanding  officer,  falls  in  for  20 
minutes  of  exercise.  The  only  people 


who  don’t  participate  in  this  daily 
workout  are  the  watchstanders. 

When  the  call  to  fall  in  is  sounded, 
there  are  a few  mumbles  and  groans, 
but  everyone  participates,  and  for  the 
most  part,  the  crew  seems  to  enjoy  it. 

“I  feel  better  after  the  workouts,”  says 
Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  John  Davis. 
“I  find  I work  a lot  better,  and  it  gets 
me  going  faster.” 

“Forty-Two  Can  Do”  is  the  motto 
of  Reclaimer  and  the  crew  proves  it  by 
participating  in  structured  calisthenics. 


— Story  by  J02  Stacey  Huesmann 
— Photo  by  PH 3 Jeffrey  A.  Salter 


The  Naval  Security  Group  Activity 
Misawa,  Japan,  won  the  Commander 
Naval  Security  Group’s  Gold  Anchor 
Award  for  excellence  in  retention  for  a 
second  consecutive  year.  The  award 
goes  to  the  command  within  the  Se- 
curity Group  which  has  achieved  the 
highest  retention  rate  for  the  previous 
year.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  re- 
tention team  headed  by  command 
career  counselor  Chief  Cryptologic 
Technician  Wayne  L.  Gibson,  NSGA 
achieved  a 62  percent  retention  rate  for 
1980. 

In  a message  to  NSGA,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  stated,  “This  un- 
precedented achievement  recognizes 
NSGA  as  the  Security  Group’s  leader 
in  retention,  professionalism  and  care 
and  concern  for  its  people.” 

— By  J03  Phil  Fleming 


Another  Gold 
Anchor 
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First-Hand  Look  at  Tarawa 


Corpsman 
Receives  Medal 

A Navy  corpsman  assigned  to  the 
search  and  rescue  team  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  El  Toro,  Calif.,  has 
been  presented  the  Medal  of  Valor  by 
the  Irvine,  Calif.,  Lion’s  Club. 

Petty  Officer  Third  Class  Donald  A. 
Willey  was  on  duty  when  a call  came 
from  the  Orange  County  Fire  Depart- 
ment requesting  SAR  assistance  with  a 
single  engine  airplane  crash  which  had 
occurred  in  inaccessible  terrain.  When 
the  SAR  team  arrived  at  the  crash  site, 
officials  had  already  found  two  of  the 
three  passengers  dead.  Willey  rappelled 
down  a rough  embankment  to  assist 
the  remaining  victim.  Examination  re- 
vealed the  victim  had  suffered  a broken 
back,  two  broken  legs  and  internal  in- 
juries. The  SAR  UH-IN  helicopter 
lifted  him  aboard  and  transported  him 
to  a nearby  hospital. 

“The  rescue  was  a very  hairy  one,  in- 
deed,” said  Willey.  “It  is  very  difficult 
to  work  in  non-level,  rocky  terrain, 
and  with  the  extent  of  the  injuries,  the 
rescue  called  for  perfect  execution.” 

— By  CpI.  David  Petravich 


VP-68  Sets  Record 

Patrol  Squadron  68  at  NAS  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.,  claims  a reserve 
squadron  record.  In  March,  VP-68 
marked  50,000  accident-free  flight 
hours  flying  10  P-3A  Orion  aircraft. 
With  more  than  400  active  duty  and 
selected  reserve  personnel,  the  Black- 
hawks  average  more  than  225  flight 
hours  each  month  and  800  hours  dur- 
ing their  annual  cruise. 

It  is  believed  that  VP-68  is  the  first 
reserve  patrol  squadron  to  achieve  the 
50,000  accident-free  hour  mark,  a 
source  of  pride  for  commanding  of- 
ficer Commander  Richard  A.  Perkins 
and  his  staff  who  maintain  the  day-to- 
day  operations  of  the  squadron  for  the 
weekend  warriors. 


USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1)  hosted  120 
“Tigers”  (male  family  members  and 
friends  of  crewmen)  during  its  transit 
from  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  to  San 
Diego.  It  was  the  last  leg  of  the  am- 
phibious assault  ship’s  second  WestPac 
cruise. 

The  guests  received  a first-hand  look 
at  under  way  life  aboard  a U.S.  Navy 
warship.  During  the  week-long  voyage, 
the  Tigers  were  treated  to  a cookout  on 
the  two-acre  flight  deck,  tours  of 
various  spaces  on  board,  skeet-shoot- 
ing,  a fly-by  and  live  fire  demon- 


strations by  AH-1  Cobra  helicopters 
embarked  on  Tarawa.  They  also  had  a 
chance  to  view  M-60  machine  guns  car- 
ried by  the  ship’s  special  warfare  team. 

Tarawa  covered  more  than  35,000 
miles  on  its  six-month  cruise,  carrying 
1,800  Marines,  their  combat  vehicles 
and  a composite  air  squadron  of  AV-8 
Harrier  and  helicopters.  During  its 
deployment,  the  ship  took  part  in  two 
minor  and  two  major  amphibious 
operations,  including  Valiant  Flex  off 
the  coast  of  Korea. 
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Music  for  NATO 


During  its  northern  European  de- 
ployment as  a member  of  Standing 
Naval  Forces  Atlantic,  USS  Claude  V. 
Ricketts  (DDG  5)  has  been  entertaining 
the  crews  of  eight  other  NATO  ships 
with  a bit  of  mainstream  American 
culture;  a seven-piece  band  called 
Stratus. 

Along  with  the  NATO  sailors,  a lot 
of  European  civilians  have  been  treated 
to  the  smooth  pop/jazz  sounds  of 
Stratus  during  port  visits.  Their  first 
performance  was  in  Weymouth,  Eng- 
land, followed  by  appearances  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  England, 
Denmark  and  Norway.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  destroyer’s  band  has  gotten 
more  overseas  exposure  than  some  pro- 
fessional groups. 

Stratus  was  formed  in  July  1980,  by 
Fire  Control  Technician  Second  Class 
Michael  Norris,  his  brother.  Boiler 
Technician  Second  Class  Richard  Nor- 
ris, Personnelman  Second  Class  Paul 
Bernardoni  and  Seaman  Ronald  Ab- 
bott. Ricketts’  skipper,  Commander 
T.R.  Sheridan,  authorized  the  use  of 
ship’s  welfare  and  recreation  funds  to 


purchase  equipment. 

Five  months  later,  three  more  mem- 
bers were  added  to  Stratus;  Seaman 
Apprentice  Gary  Gibson,  Radioman 
Second  Class  Michael  Davis  and 
Seaman  Curt  Hamlett. 

So  far,  the  band  has  played  at 
discos,  hotels,  clubs  at  bases,  various 
ships’  parties  and  even  a change  of 
command  dinner  and  dance.  “The 
band  has  been  a great  way  to  get 
around  the  language  barrier  in 
Europe,’’  said  Norris.  “People  really 
loosen  up  when  we  play.’’ 

Bernardoni  admitted  that  the  one 
thing  he  looked  forward  to  most  when 
Ricketts  made  a port  visit  was  another 
chance  to  play  for  a group  of  people. 

Besides  entertaining  others.  Stratus 
has  been  of  great  value  to  its  own 


members.  Abbott  explained  that,  “No 
matter  what  our  mood  is  when  we  start 
to  play,  the  music  has  a positive  effect 
on  us.  We  automatically  open  up  to 
each  other.  It’s  the  best  kind  of  therapy 
I know.’’ 

Abbott  calls  it  his  “medicine 
music.’’ 

The  motto  of  USS  Claude  V.  Rick- 
etA  boasts  “International  Excellence,’’ 
and  Stratus  is  now  a highly  visible  part 
of  that  claim.  Promoting  good  will  and 
friendship  through  music,  the  group 
has  made  its  mark  on  Europe.  As  Nor- 
ris said,  “That  has  been  our  goal — to 
unite  the  people  of  different  countries 
through  their  common  interest  in 
music.  We  feel  that  we  have 
succeeded.’’  If  smiles  and  applause  are 
any  indication,  they  have  indeed. 


Named  for  a constellation  and  launched  under 
its  own  astrological  sign,  the  USS  Taurus 
(PHM  3)  was  launched  May  8 in  Seattle. 

Taurus  will  join  the  USS  Pegasus  (PHM  I), 
prototype  for  this  class  of  powerful  hydrofoil. 
Four  PH  Ms  are  now  in  production  and  will 
form  a six-ship  squadron  to  be  stationed  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  Photo  by  Boeing  Marine  Systems. 


School  Stays  in 
Session 

The  Naval  School,  Physical  Distri- 
bution Management,  Oakland,  Calif., 
suffered  one  of  the  worst  disasters 
which  could  befall  it;  fire.  But  the 
school  continued  its  operation. 

On  March  31,  a fire  broke  out  and 
totally  destroyed  the  school’s  building. 
The  three-alarm  fire,  possibly  of  elec- 
trical origin,  raged  for  five  hours 
before  being  brought  under  control. 
Even  so,  a large  percentage  of  the 
school’s  textbooks,  lesson  plans,  films 
and  other  training  aids  survived.  The 
water-soaked  textbooks  were  salvaged 
through  a technique  developed  by 


Stanford  University  and  the  Lockheed 
Corporation;  the  books  were  frozen 
and  then  placed  in  a vacuum  chamber. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  books  were  re- 
covered. 

The  staff  also  recovered  quickly. 
Only  one  day  was  lost  before  its  ad- 
vanced transportation  management 
class  reconvened  in  classroom  space 
borrowed  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif.  Only  a few  classes  in 
April  and  May  had  to  be  canceled 
while  a new  building  was  being  pre- 
pared. This  also  allowed  instructors 
time  to  reconfigure  their  material. 

The  23-week  career  class  has  con- 
tinued on,  and  its  students  will  grad- 
uate on  schedule.  The  school’s  new  site 
is  just  a half  mile  from  the  old  site  on 
Oakland  Army  Base. 
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Chief  Warrant  Officer  Victor  Pajaro,  command  career 
counselor  on  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2),  explains  details  of  a re- 
enlistment contract  to  a prospective  candidate. 


When  Victor  Pajaro  was  commis- 
sioned recently  aboard  USS  Saipan 
(LHA  2)  he  remembered  the  long-ago 
day  when  Uncle  Sam,  in  a poster, 
pointed  at  him  saying,  “I  want  you.” 
He  had  thought,  “I  need  you,  too.” 

But  when  the  Navy  recruiter  learned 
that  the  South  American  had  a wife 
and  family  in  Colombia,  he  told  young 
Victor  it  was  impossible. 

Now  he’s  a chief  warrant  officer. 

Victor’s  father  was  a poor  farmer. 
“When  I was  young  he  would  take  me 
into  the  fields  and  say,  ‘Son,  I don’t 
want  you  to  do  this — do  something  dif- 
ferent with  your  life.’  ” 

The  advice  led  Victor  to  Cartagena, 
Colombia.  He  was  only  15,  but  he 
worked  during  the  day  and  attended 
school  in  the  evenings. 

His  daytime  job  was  as  a garden  boy 
for  a U.S.  Navy  lieutenant  who  would 
eventually  transform  the  elder  Pajaro’s 
words  into  reality.  Victor  would  “do 
something  different”  with  his  life. 

“My  father  placed  in  my  mind  the 
original  foundation  of  doing  some- 
thing for  myself  and  urging  me  to  be 
different,”  Pajaro  said.  “But  it  was 
Lieutenant  Vernon  Harris  who  gave 
me  the  incentive  to  fulfill  my  father’s 
words.” 

Young  Victor  and  the  lieutenant — 
then  stationed  at  the  Naval  Mission  in 
Cartagena — developed  a father-son 
relationship  which  had  its  beginning  on 
Christmas  Day,  1950. 

It  was  traditional  for  garden  workers 
to  receive  large  gifts  from  employers, 
and  so  Victor  was  disappointed  at  first 
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by  the  smaller  package  given  him  by 
Harris. 

“He  handed  it  to  me  and  said,  ‘Vic- 
tor, you  are  going  to  use  this  Christmas 
present  throughout  your  life.’  ’’  Inside 

pi 

the  wrapping  Victor  found  the  English 
> language  textbook  which  became  the 
cornerstone  of  his  success. 

From  that  day  on,  Harris  devoted  30 
minutes  daily  to  teaching  Victor 
English.  Pajaro  recalls  Harris  saying, 
“Victor,  I won’t  give  you  what  you 
' want — you  have  to  work  for  it.’’ 

Victor’s  relationship  with  Harris  and 
his  wife  continued,  but  when  the 
couple  invited  him  to  return  with  them 
to  the  United  States  as  their  adopted 
son,  he  turned  them  down.  Instead,  he 
joined  the  Colombian  navy  and, 
thanks  to  the  English  lessons,  was 
selected  by  his  country’s  navy  to  attend 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  boiler  technician  “A” 
and  “B’’  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
Upon  graduation  he  returned  to  Col- 
ombia  and  completed  his  enlistment  in 
^ the  Colombian  navy. 

To  his  surprise  he  received  a second 
invitation  from  the  Harrises  to  live  in 
the  United  States  with  his  family  to 
join  him  later.  This  time  he  accepted. 

Ironically,  and  to  his  dissatisfaction, 
he  began  working  at  a small  produce 
store  in  Florida  wrapping  tomatoes. 
But  it  was  a job,  and  he  was  well  on  his 
way  to  bringing  his  family  to  the 
United  States — or  so  he  hoped.  But  the 
^ immigration  office  informed  Victor  his 
^ job  wasn’t  paying  enough  to  support  a 
family  so  the  request  was  turned  down. 

Uncle  Sam’s  invitation  at  a nearby 


recruiter’s  office  offered  what  seemed 
to  be  his  final  chance,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  thought,  “I  need  you,  too.’’  He 
hoped  the  Navy  would  enable  him  to 
reunite  with  his  family.  But  the  Navy 
didn’t  see  it  that  way.  After  discover- 
ing Victor  had  a family,  the  recruiter 
said  he  could  not  accept  the  applica- 
tion. 

“I  was  disappointed,  but  before  I hit 
the  last  step  of  the  recruiter’s  office  I 
remembered  my  boiler  technician 
training  and  turned  around  for  one  last 
try.’’ 

A wise  choice.  The  recruiter  called 
Philadelphia  to  confirm  Victor’s  par- 
ticipation and  completion  of  the 
school,  and  then  said,  “I  think  you’re 
in  the  Navy.’’  Two  months  later  Pa- 
jaro was  an  accelerated  third  class  pet- 
ty officer. 

That  stirred  the  consulate  in  Co- 
lombia. They  contacted  his  wife  with 
the  news,  said  all  the  required  papers 
were  prepared  and  that  a ticket  was 
ready  to  fly  her  and  the  children  to  the 
United  States  whenever  they  were 
ready. 

A success  story?  Of  course,  but  only 
because  a Navy  lieutenant  saw  in  a 
South  American  garden  boy  the  same 
handicaps  he  had  as  a child.  Harris’ 
parallel  story  of  childhood  poverty  and 
struggle  against  the  odds  is  a story  of  a 
boy  born  to  a Missouri  sharecropper 
who  never  earned  more  than  $500  in 
any  given  year. 

Harris  was  removed  from  school  and 
church  activities  because  of  his  poor 
dress.  But  he  decided  to  be  the  best.  He 


graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  1933 
high  school  class  but  didn’t  even  own 
the  suit  he  wore  when  he  gave  his 
speech. 

Finally,  with  a commission  in  the 
Navy,  Harris  recognized  in  a Colom- 
bian boy  the  same  potential  and  thirst 
for  knowledge  he  had  as  a youth.  He 
saw  also  a parallel  in  Victor  Pajaro’s 
lack  of  means  to  pursue  and  attain  his 
goals. 

In  Harris’  words,  “I  saw  in  Victor 
what  I saw  in  my  own  youth — no  in- 
fluential family,  no  money,  no  hope — 
only  a great  will  to  succeed.’’ 

Harris  changed  Victor  Pajaro’s  life. 

At  his  own  commissioning.  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Victor  Pajaro  said, 
“Given  the  opportunity,  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  to  succeed  regardless  of 
who  he  is  or  what  struggles  he  may 
face.’’ 

— Story  and  photo 
by  J02  Howard  Samuelson 
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A bright  Navy  star 


United  States  Frigate  Constellation 
is  America’s  oldest  floating  warship.  It 
played  an  active  role  in  five  wars — the 
last  one  being  World  War  II  and  the 
first  the  “undeclared  war”  against 
France  (1798-1801).  Its  battle  actions 
during  that  conflict  are  the  ones  for 
which  Constellation  is  best  remem- 
bered. 

Launched  Sept.  7,  1797,  the 

“Yankee  Racehorse”  (a  nickname  re- 
ceived because  of  its  superior  speed 
said  to  be  about  13  knots)  was  one  of 
the  Navy’s  original  six  frigates  ordered 
built  by  Congress. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Continental  Navy  had  been  disbanded. 
Then,  by  degrees,  America  came  to 
realize  it  couldn’t  depend  on  the  prom- 
ises of  other  nations  to  ensure  pro- 
tection of  its  own  commerce.  An  in- 
surance policy  in  the  form  of  naval 
strength  was  necessary:  Constellation 
represented  part  of  the  first  install- 
ment. 

By  1798,  our  government’s  relations 
with  former  ally  France  had  grown 
sour.  France  had  experienced  a devas- 
tating revolution  of  its  own,  and  power 
no  longer  rested  with  the  royal  Bour- 
bon family,  whose  last  king  had  quite 
literally  lost  his  head.  Instead,  a com- 
mittee called  the  Directory  ruled 
France,  and  the  yellow  pages  it  wasn’t. 
This  revolutionary  council  of  extreme- 
ly dedicated  men  waged  a war  of  sur- 
vival against  most  of  Europe — espe- 
cially Great  Britain. 

American  merchantmen  played  the 
“odd  man  out”  role  in  the  Anglo- 

This  painting  by  retired  Rear  Admiral  John  W. 
Schmidt  shows  Constellation  standing  q//L’ln- 
surgente  ’5  starboard  beam,  firing  a broadside 
into  the  French  ship’s  sails  during  the  engage- 
ment of  Feb.  1,  1799,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


French  conflict  and  ended  up  being  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  both  navies. 
The  United  States  signed  a treaty  with 
England  that  temporarily  halted  its  in- 
sults to  our  flag.  But  it  also  increased 
France’s  paranoia;  it  saw  the  pact  as  a 
threat  to  its  security  and  began  a sys- 
tematic attack  upon  our  commercial 
shipping. 

This  is  the  political  scene  that  Con- 
stellation sailed  into,  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Truxtun.  The  captain 
had  not  fought  in  the  Continental 
Navy  during  the  Revolution,  but  bat- 
tled British  ships  instead  as  an  un- 
commissioned privateer.  Still,  he  had 
done  well. 

Feb.  9,  1799:  Aboard  his  36-gun 
frigate,  Truxtun  stood  off  St.  Chris- 
topher’s Island  in  the  Caribbean, 
hoping  for  a run-in  with  the  enemy.  At 
that  time,  “enemy”  meant  France  to  a 
large  number  of  nations.  Even  as  Trux- 
tun spotted  a suspicious-looking  sail  on 
the  horizon,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
on  his  way  to  a rare  defeat  in  faraway 
Syria,  leading  an  army  of  8,000  against 
British  and  Turkish  forces. 

But  Truxtun  and  company  could 
care  less  about  what  the  future  dictator 
of  Europe  was  up  to  in  the  Middle 
East;  Constellation' s crew  con- 
centrated on  a more  immediate  exten- 
sion of  French  military  strength — the 
40-gun  frigate  L’Insurgente,  with  a 
crew  of  409. 

Constellation  was  a slight  underdog 
with  four  less  cannon  and  310  men,  but 
its  crew  apparently  paid  no  heed  to  the 
difference  in  numbers;  75  minutes  after 
the  opening  broadside,  L’Insurgente 
was  a flaming  shambles. 

Here’s  the  French  captain.  Citizen 
Monsieur  Barreaut,  describing  some  of 


Captain  Thomas  Truxtun 


the  battle  action  in  his  official  report  to 
the  Directory: 

“This  (American)  frigate  did  not  re- 
main abeam  of  us,  but  sought  by  every 
means  to  take  advantageous  positions 
and  completely  to  dismantle  us.  I en- 
deavored to  repair  the  rigging.  The 
mizzen-topmast  had  fallen  in  the  top, 
the  spanker  was  completely  riddled. 
The  braces,  fore-bowlines  and  fore- 
topsails were  completely  cut  through, 
our  topmen  without  doubt  killed,  as 
they  did  not  reply.  The  American  frig- 
ate, still  having  all  her  sails,  which  were 
only  slightly  injured,  and  moving  very 
easily,  was  at  pistol  range  ahead  of  us. 
Finally,  as  my  position  was  hopeless,  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  surrender  to 
very  superior  forces.” 

One  of  Truxtun’s  officers.  Lieuten- 
ant Rodgers,  took  possession  of  the 
defeated  ship  and  wrote  home  about 
what  he  found  on  deck:  “I  must  con- 
fess, the  most  gratifying  sight  my  eyes 
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ever  beheld  was  70  French  pirates  (you 
know  I have  just  cause  to  call  them 
such)  wallowing  in  their  gore,  29  of 
whom  were  killed  and  41  wounded.” 

In  contrast,  the  American  ship  suf- 
fered one  dead  and  three  wounded. 
Ironically,  the  one  man  who  died  dur- 
ing the  battle  was  killed  by  his  own 
division  officer. 

A seaman  named  Neal  Harvey  in  one 
of  the  gun  crews  had  decided  to  run 
from  his  station  during  the  action.  He 
ran  directly  into  the  drawn  sabre  of 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Sterret — it  was  no 
accident.  As  the  21-year-old  officer  ran 
Harvey  through,  he  shouted,  “And  so, 
put  an  end  to  a cowardV'  No  one 
knows,  but  one  can  suspect,  what  Cap- 
tain Truxtun’s  private  response  to  Ster- 
ret’s  action  was;  in  his  battle  report,  he 
listed  Harvey  as  being  killed  in  action. 

L ’Insurgente,  reputed  to  be  the  fast- 
est ship  in  the  French  navy,  became  the 
Yankee  Racehorse’s  first  prize  of  war 
and  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  major  vic- 
tory. 

Writing  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Benjamin  Stoddert,  Truxtun  noted 
that  “The  French  captain  tells  me  I 
have  caused  a war  with  France.  If  so,  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  I detest  things  being 
done  by  halves.”  Zeal  was  one  of 
Truxtun’s  major  attributes.  Subtlety 
was  not. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  today  if 
a ship’s  commander  sent  a message  to 
SecNav  saying  that  he  might  have 
started  a war,  and  if  that  turned  out  to 
be  the  case,  then  he  was  all  for  it! 

Young  America  went  wild  over  the 
Navy’s  first  victory  at  sea;  it  became 
the  main  subject  at  dinners  and  in 
toasts  and  song.  At  Baltimore,  a tune 
called  “Huzza  for  the  Constellation” 
was  speedily  written  and  performed  in 
local  theaters.  Philadelphia  put  on  a 
dramatic  sketch  entitled  ”Constella- 
tion,  or  a Wreath  for  the  American 
Tar.”  Boston  declared  a special  day  of 
celebration  and  came  up  with  its  own 
song:  “Truxtun’s  Victory.”  Along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  Americans  cheered 
“our  rising  Navy;  may  its  commanders 
inherit  the  firmness  and  valor  of  Trux- 
tun.” 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the 


Maryland  Journal  of  1796  had  pre- 
dicted the  future  when  it  stated:  “Now 
may  the  servile  instruments  of  a 
foreign  despotism  tremble.  For  soon 
shall  the  . . . Constellation  clear  the 
seas  of  those  marauding  depredators, 
and  extend  our  commerce  in  safety 
from  pole  to  pole.” 

Feb.  1,  1800:  Almost  exactly  one 
year  after  its  encounter  with  L’ln- 
surgente,  the  Yankee  Racehorse  was 
patrolling  the  same  area  of  the  West 
Indies.  Near  the  island  of  Guadeloupe, 
Truxtun  sighted  a sail  far  to  the  south. 
Was  it  British,  French  or  American? 
He  meant  to  find  out,  and  a 12-hour 
pursuit  of  the  mystery  ship  began. 


By  8 p.m.,  the  Americans  had  closed 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a French 
frigate  of  50  guns  or  more.  In  the 
mounting  darkness,  battle  lamps  were 
lit  as  Truxtun  called  for  the  ship’s  sur- 
render. No  sense  in  fighting  if  the 
enemy  didn’t  feel  up  to  it.  The  French 
response  was  a single  shot  from  an 
18-pounder — they  felt  up  to  it,  and  the 
fight  was  on. 

As  Truxtun  closed,  he  ordered  his 
men  “not  to  throw  away  a single 
charge  of  powder  and  shot  but  to  take 
good  aim,  and  fire  directly  into  the  hull 
of  the  enemy,”  and  to  “cause  or  suffer 
no  noise  or  confusion  whatever;  but  to 
load  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  when 
it  could  be  done  with  certain  effect.” 


His  advice  was  closely  followed  dur- 
ing a fierce  and  almost  constant  action 
that  lasted  five  hours.  By  1 in  the 
morning,  the  French  frigate  La  Ven- 
geance of  54  guns  and  400  men  had 
been  blasted  into  a silent  hulk  by  the 
Constellation's  38  guns  (it  carried  two 
more  than  usual)  and  320  men.  It  was  a 
bigger  haul  than  L’Insurgente  of  the 
year  before. 

But  there  would  be  no  prize  tonight. 

Just  as  Truxtun  prepared  to  come 
alongside  the  crippled  Frenchman  and 
take  possession  of  it,  his  own  ship’s 
mainmast  snapped  and  toppled  over. 
Poor  timing,  to  say  the  least.  While  the 
deck  was  being  cleared.  La  Vengeance 
slipped  away  quietly  in  the  darkness,  to 
be  captured  by  a British  frigate  several 
days  later. 

Constellation,  convinced  that  its 
rival  had  sunk,  limped  off  to  Jamaica 
for  repairs  with  most  of  its  rigging  shot 
away.  On  board,  14  men  lay  dead  and 
25  wounded;  La  Vengeance,  according 
to  one  report  (there  were  several),  suf- 
fered about  50  dead  and  more  than  100 
wounded. 

Truxtun  and  his  crew  had  shattered  a 
superior  foe  yet  been  denied  the 
pleasure  of  capturing  their  hard-earned 
prize.  Constellation's  firepower  had 
been  so  devastating  that  the  French 
commander — Captain  Pitot — believed 
that  he’d  engaged  a frigate  of  60  guns 
and  500  crewmen. 

Afterwards,  Pitot  admitted  to  strik- 
ing his  colors  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions during  the  engagement.  Be- 
cause of  smoke  and  darkness.  Con- 
stellation had  been  unaware  of  the  sur- 
render attempts  and  simply  kept  firing 
until  La  Vengeance  was  incapable  of 
returning  it. 

The  quasi-war  with  France  ended 
Dec.  21,  1801,  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Of  the  90  or  so  French  vessels  engaged 
or  captured  by  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
hostilities,  L’Insurgente  and  La 
Vengeance  were  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful. 

In  1800,  Constellation  and  Captain 
Truxtun  stood  out  in  the  public  eye  as 
brilliant  as  the  ship’s  namesake:  a con- 
figuration of  stars. 

— By  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 
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Power 

for  Navy  Ships 


In  the  early  1970s,  engineers  and 
scientists  at  the  David  Taylor  Naval 
Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center  began  working  with  a new  pro- 
pulsion system  concept  that  may  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  size,  shape  and 
efficiency  of  Navy  ships  of  the  future. 
Their  efforts  paid  off  in  September 
1980.  It  was  then  that  a 300-kilowatt, 
400-horsepower  superconductive  elec- 
tric propulsion  system  was  successfully 
operated  during  a trial  run  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  near  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  system  was  installed  on  Jupiter  II, 
a 65-foot  test  craft. 

Superconductivity  is  the  complete 
disappearance  of  electrical  resistance. 
The  phenomenon  occurs  in  some 
materials  at  very  low  temperatures — 
minus  450  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  a 
material  is  superconductive,  very  in- 
tense magnetic  fields  are  easily  gen- 


erated in  electromagnets  wound  with 
wire  made  from  this  material  with  zero 
electrical  loss.  Navy  researchers  use  liq- 
uid helium  to  cool  superconductors 
fashioned  into  field  windings  used  in 
DC  motors  and  generators  that  are 
small,  light,  quiet  and  very  efficient. 

It  is  believed  the  Jupiter  II  test 
marked  the  first  time  a system  of  this 
kind  was  tested  at  sea.  Testing  and 
evaluation  continued  in  the  Chesa- 
peake through  December  1980.  The 
system  was  maintained  aboard  Jupiter 
//through  July  1981. 

The  motor  and  generator  of  the 
superconducting  electric  drive  system 
were  originally  built  as  test  rigs  for 
land-based  testing.  But  when  installed 
and  operated  together  on  Jupiter  II 
they  performed  well  and  demonstrated 
the  maneuvering  ease  available  with 
electric  drive.  A 2,250-kilowatt,  3,000- 


horsepower  system  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  installed  and  tested  on 
Jupiter  II  in  late  1981. 

The  Navy  plans  to  build  40,000- 
horsepower  full  scale  systems  for 
evaluation.  These  new  systems  may  in- 
clude a direct-coupled,  40-ton  super- 
conducting motor  only  1.8  meters  (6.5 
feet)  in  diameter.  A conventional  elec- 
tric motor  providing  the  same  amount 
of  torque  weighs  150  tons  and 
measures  5 meters — 20  feet — across. 

Ships  powered  by  these  small,  ef- 
ficient motors  could  be  operational  by 
the  end  of  the  1980s.  With  a super- 
conducting drive  system,  a 7,500-ton 
general  purpose  destroyer  could  be 
built  as  much  as  14  percent  smaller 
than  an  equivalent  performance  and 
payload  ship  now  in  the  fleet.  The 
result  would  be  substantial  savings  in 
construction  and  operating  costs  and  a 
more  highly  maneuverable  ship. 


Left:  Jupiter  II  cruises  near  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Above:  Physicist  Mike  Cannell  and  the 
300-kilowatt  superconducting  electric  drive 
motor. 
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Man  With  an  Idea 


“If  I had  been  an  entomologist  when 
I came  to  the  Smithsonian,  I’d  still  be 
sticking  pins  in  bugs.  As  it  was,  my  in- 
terest lay  in  aeronautics,  a science 
which  has  advanced  incredibly  in  my 
lifetime.” 

So  said  Paul  Edward  Garber, 


historian  emeritus  and  former  head 
curator  and  senior  historian  of  the 
Smithsonian’s  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Garber  claims  his  successful 
career  in  aeronautics  is  a result  of  “for- 
tunate happenstances,”  a case  of  being 
interested  in  a progressive  subject  and 


associated  with  a wonderful  institu- 
tion. 

Born  in  1899  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
Garber  is  a tad  older  than  the  history 
of  powered  and  controlled  flight.  He 
doesn’t  hold  a four-year  college  degree 
but  he  has  two  honorary  doctorates. 
And,  of  course,  he  is  considered  an  ex- 
pert on  aeronautical  history. 

Garber’s  intense  fascination  with 
flight  began  with  the  kite,  man’s 
earliest  flying  machine.  That  was  less 
than  two  years  after  the  Wright 
brothers  made  history  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.C.  On  Garber’s  fifth  birthday,  an 
uncle  made  him  a kite  with  his  name 
and  a big  number  “5”  on  its  surface. 
Years  later  he  would  solo — from  a 
hang  glider  developed  from  a kite. 

Throughout  his  boyhood  he  de- 
signed, built  and  flew  kites.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  even  received  advice  from  no 
less  a notable  than  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  lived  a few  houses  up  the 
avenue  from  Garber’s  home,  then  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

“Dr.  Bell  saw  me  flying  a wobbly 
kite.  He  told  me  it  wasn’t  bridled  cor- 
rectly,” Garber  recalled.  “So,  he 
pulled  it  down,  changed  the  angle  on 
the  bridle  and  held  the  kite  up  at  arm’s 
length.  I jerked  the  string  and  up  it 
flew — much  better.  Then  he  patted  me 
on  the  head.  That  was  the  equivalent  of 
a bishop’s  benediction.” 

On  July  27,  1909,  an  event  occurred 
that  further  stimulated  Garber’s  rapid- 
ly growing  interest  in  aviation — he  saw 

Left:  Lt.  Cmdr.  Paul  E.  Garber  with  his  in- 
vention, the  Mark  I target  kite,  in  1944.  Some 
300, 000  were  issued  for  ship-to-air  gunnery 
practice  during  World  War  II. 
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Left  and  bottom:  At  the  1981  Smithsonian  Kite 
Festival,  82-year-old  Garber  takes  time  out  as 
chief  judge  to  fly  the  Navy  kite  he  designed 
and  built  with  his  wife.  Below:  An  airborne 
lobster  monster  kite  proves  even  shellfish  can 

fly- 
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Orville  Wright  fly  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

“1  never  got  over  the  thrill  of  seeing 
that  airplane — this  marvelous  creation, 
this  enormous  ‘kite,’  flying  about  200 
feet  high  with  two  men  in  it — the  noise, 
its  engine  and  revolving  propellers. 
People  think  the  Wrights’  contribution 
was  in  the  development  of  wings  and 
power,  but  we  had  wings  with  the  first 
bug  about  250  million  years  ago  and 
engines  since  the  18th  century.  What 
we  didn’t  have  was  control;  that  was 
the  Wright  brothers’  principal  inven- 
tion.” 

In  1913  Garber  and  several  class- 
mates organized  the  “Capital  Model 
Aero  Club.”  They  got  together  once  a 
week  to  make  kites  and  airplane 
models,  to  swap  ideas,  to  read  books 
on  aviation  and  to  visit  College  Park 
and  Hennings  airfields  for  close-up 
looks  at  aircraft.  Kites  and  rubber 
band-powered  models  were  OK,  but 
what  the  club  really  wanted — Garber  in 
particular — was  to  soar  as  the  birds. 


He  set  into  motion  the  club’s  next  proj- 
ect; a hang  glider. 

His  idea  came  from  an  1896  Chanute 
hang  glider  model  he  saw  sitting  high 
on  top  of  a display  case  at  the  Smith- 
sonian. A man  with  a ladder  let  him 
climb  up  to  get  a closer  look  and  to 
take  notes.  Hurrying  home  to  his  base- 
ment shop,  he  made  a copy  of  it  and 
rigged  it  as  a kite. 

Garber  remembers  what  he  thought 
that  day  when  he  sent  the  kite  aloft:  “I 
wish  I could  be  a Lilliputian  so  I could 
fly  in  my  kite.” 

He  concluded,  quite  logically,  that 
he  would  reconstruct  his  aircraft  about 
five  times  larger.  Fifteen-year-old 
Garber  was  elected  by  his  club  to  test- 
pilot  the  larger  version  with  its  wing- 
span of  more  than  20  feet. 

“Everyone  was  really  excited.  We 
chose  a windy  day  and  carried  the 
glider  to  a large  field  near  my  home. 
After  fastening  a line  to  it  the  fellows 
raised  it  as  I got  underneath  and  ad- 


justed my  arms  over  the  longerons.  I 
took  hold  of  the  two  center  struts  as 
my  friends  grabbed  the  ‘kite  line,’  and 
I hollered  for  them  to  run.” 

Garber  was  more  thrilled  than  scared 
when  the  glider  started  to  rise,  but  the 
“ground  crew”  was  so  surprised  that 
they  stopped  running  to  watch  in 
amazement  as  their  friend  hung 
(momentarily)  in  the  air.  But  without 
the  pull,  the  glider  began  to  fall 
backward.  Paul  shouted,  “run,  run,” 
but  it  was  too  late.  Both  he  and  glider 
made  a tail-first  landing.  After  several 
weeks  of  repairs,  another  test  flight 
was  made. 

“I  finally  climbed  up  to  about  50 
feet.  Fortunately,  I had  enough  sense 
to  pull  my  body  forward  to  get  the  best 
center  of  balance.  After  being  airborne 
for  a couple  of  hundred  feet  I coasted 
down  to  a two-point  landing.  I made 
about  a dozen  more  flights  during  that 
summer  vacation.” 

In  the  ’20s  he  helped  establish  the 
“Washington  Glider  Club,”  an  organi- 
zation whose  members  designed  and 
built  their  own  man-flying  gliders. 

Still,  something  was  absent  from  his 
short  journeys  into  the  air:  power  and 
control.  When  America  entered  World 
War  I,  he  realized  that  those  two  ad- 
vancements could  be  had  in  the  Army. 


Left:  Given  aerodynamic  soundness  virtually 
anything  can  fly.  Above:  A kite  festival  partici- 
pant prefers  handling  his  kite  with  two  lines. 
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So,  the  full-of-spunk  teenager  tried 
to  enlist.  You’re  too  young,  kid,  was 
the  recruiter’s  reply.  The  “wings” 
would  have  to  wait.  With  one  avenue 
to  the  war  effort  closed,  he  joined  the 
U.S.  Agricultural  Department’s  Boys 
Working  Reserve  and  was  sent  to  a 
farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

A year  later — at  age  18 — he  joined 
the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  and  soon  arranged  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Army,  hoping  for  a 
chance  to  see  the  war  from  the  cockpit 
of  a fighter  biplane.  The  dream  was 
short-lived. 

While  Garber  was  still  in  flight  train- 
ing, the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the 
Great  War  ended.  “Flight  school  was 
canceled,”  said  Garber.  “I  guess  the 
Kaiser  heard  1 was  on  my  way  and 
thought  he’d  better  quit.” 

Following  the  war  he  joined  the  Air 
Mail  Service  and  managed  to  wangle 
some  stick  time,  eventually  soloing  on 
Independence  Day,  1919. 

“I’d  do  anything  to  help  keep  the 
airmail  flying — grab  a wingtip  when  a 
plane  was  taxiing,  pump  gas,  serve  as 
stock  clerk,  perform  maintenance  or 
drive  the  mail  truck.” 

Determination  paid  off.  The  greatest 


Right:  A spectrum  of  color  and  a strange 
design,  but  will  it  fly?  It  did.  Below:  An  in- 
jured kite  is  “doctored”  at  the  kite  hospital. 


thrill  was  to  accompany  a pilot  on  the 
three-and-one-half  hour  flight  from 
Washington  to  New  York  City  by  sit- 
ting in  the  mail  pit  which  had  been 
modified  from  the  front  cockpit  by 
removing  the  seat  and  instrumentation. 

The  route  between  Washington  and 
New  York  didn’t  demonstrate  much 
improvement  between  flight  time  and 
train  time.  The  train  schedule  was  five 
hours.  But  the  post  offices  in  both 
Washington  and  New  York  were 
located  across  the  street  from  the  train 


stations  whereas  the  airstrips  lay  on  the 
outskirts  of  each  city.  The  mail  had  to 
be  trucked  at  the  Washington  end,  and 
at  the  northern  end  it  had  to  wait  for 
the  Long  Island  train  to  take  it  to  the 
city. 

“Eventually,  we  began  trailblazing 
to  Chicago  from  New  York,  and  when 
that  route  was  put  in  operation  we  ad- 
vanced mail  delivery  by  a half  day.  It 
was  hairy  sometimes — mechanical  and 
weather  problems  often  forced  us  to 
land  in  fields  along  the  route.  Once  we 
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were  chased  out  of  a field  by  a farmer 
with  a shotgun.” 

Garber  left  the  Air  Mail  Service  late 
in  1919  because  his  father  had  become 
ill  and  needed  him  home.  The  move 
was  one  which  would  change  his  life 
measurably  and  take  him  from  a lower 
rung  up  the  ladder  within  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

‘T  applied  to  the  Smithsonian  and 
was  given  the  position  of  preparator, 
which  meant  I prepared  things  for 
display,”  he  said.  “But  after  a year  or 
two  of  repairing  things  like  suits  of  ar- 
mor and  model  ships,  I told  them  I 
could  handle  more  advanced  duties — 
aviation  was  still  in  my  heart.” 

Promotion  and  a raise  to  aide  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion  that  Charles  Lind- 
bergh be  asked  to  present  the  “Spirit  of 
St.  Louis”  to  the  Smithsonian.  This 
and  his  work  on  procuring  other 
famous  aircraft  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  of  “aide  in 
aeronautics.”  Garber  received  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Four  years  later,  having  obtained 
college  credits  equal  to  the  requirement 

Upper  right:  “Mercury”  with  his  home-built 
triplane.  Below:  Colorful  kites  surround  the 
Washington  Monument. 


for  a degree,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  department  of  en- 
gineering, and  in  1938  was  advanced  to 
associate  curator. 

Between  1920,  when  Garber  first 
came  to  the  Smithsonian,  and  1941,  he 
collected  numerous  aeronautical  arti- 
facts. Among  them  were  Brigadier 
General  Billy  Mitchell’s  French 
Spad-16;  the  Navy’s  first-ever  trans- 
Atlantic  aircraft,  the  NC-4;  and  the 
Fokker  T-2  which  made  the  first  coast- 
to-coast  non-stop  flight  in  1923. 

He  also  arranged  for  Smithsonian 
possession  of  the  Northrop  Gamma 
“Polar  Star,”  first  to  traverse  the  Ant- 
arctic; the  Curtiss  R3C-2  Racer,  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  and  Schneider  trophies 
for  land  and  seaplane  speed;  the 
Douglas  World  Cruiser  “Chicago,” 
flagship  of  the  first  four  planes  to  cir- 
cle the  world  in  1924;  and  the  Wright 
brothers’  B-1  aircraft  engine,  a four- 
cylinder,  30-horsepower  engine  used  to 
propel  the  Navy’s  first  plane  in  1911. 

While  aviation  developed  in  com- 
plexity and  left  yesterday’s  planes 
behind,  Garber  picked  them  up,  dusted 
them  off  and  presented  them  to  the 
public  as  historical  testaments  to  a 
rapidly  expanding  field.  But  his 
museum  career  was  temporarily  sus- 


pended with  U.S.  involvement  in 
World  War  II. 

“The  day  after  the  Japanese  am- 
bushed Pearl  Harbor  I was  called  by 
the  head  of  the  Navy’s  Division  of 
Special  Devices.  He  wanted  to  borrow 
an  exhibit  I had  prepared  which  illus- 
trated various  types  of  German,  Japan- 
ese and  British  aircraft.” 

Thus  began  the  Navy’s  aircraft  iden- 
tification program.  Pictures  of  Japan’s 
notorious  Zeros  had  been  taken  during 
the  attack  in  Hawaii  and  Garber  vol- 
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unteered  to  make  a scale  model  of  one. 
That  was  accomplished  during  a 
weekend  in  his  home  shop. 

Soon,  Garber  was  in  the  Navy  with  a 
lieutenant’s  commission,  developing 
methods  of  identifying  enemy  aircraft 
for  what  he  jokingly  called  the  “divi- 
sion of  screwy  devices.” 

But  ashore  and  aboard  Navy  ships 
he  would  instruct  sailors,  especially 
gunner’s  mates,  in  the  British  system  of 
aircraft  identification  called  WEFT  for 
wings,  engine,  fuselage  and  tail.  Be- 
sides teaching  the  differences  between 
Axis  and  Allied  aircraft,  Garber’s  col- 
lateral duty  was  to  develop  gunnery 
devices.  Kites  that  had  played  such  a 
happy  role  in  his  youth  would  now  take 
on  a new  and  deadly  importance. 

“I  saw  that  gunners  were  taught  to 
practice  by  shooting  at  clouds — only 
they  couldn’t  tell  if  they  were  hitting 
them.  So  I rigged  up  a three-stick  barn 
kite,  launched  it  from  the  fantail  while 
on  the  carrier  Block  Island  and  then  a 
group  of  Marines  shot  .30-caliber 
rounds  at  it.  It  provided  much  more  in- 
centive than  clouds,  but  we  needed 
something  more  realistic,  so  I came  up 
with  a two-line  maneuverable  kite.” 

Garber’s  target  kites  differed  from 
the  kites  of  his  youth  in  that  they  re- 
quired no  tail,  came  equipped  with  a 
rudder,  flew  with  two  lines  and,  if  in- 
telligently handled,  could  perform 
evolutions  requiring  gunners  to  de- 
velop high  skill  to  track  and  shoot 
them  down. 

Called  the  Mark  I,  the  target  kites 
had  about  15  square  feet  of  surface,  re- 
quired a 10-knot  breeze  for  flight  and 
would  fly  at  twice  the  speed  of  the  ef- 
fective wind,  even  faster  when  diving. 
The  silhouette  of  an  enemy  plane  on 
the  kite’s  cover  was  about  one-ninth 
the  size  of  the  actual  fighter.  To  the 
gunner,  then,  the  target  kite  at  200 
yards  took  on  the  size  of  the  fighter  as 
it  would  appear  if  the  plane  were  about 
one-quarter  mile  away. 

By  1942  the  Mark  I had  been  dis- 
tributed to  ships  and  shore  stations  by 
the  thousands.  Those  for  use  at  sea  in 
enemy  waters  were  designed  to  sink  so 
no  floating  debris  could  indicate  the 
ship’s  presence.  If  recovered,  they 


could  be  put  back  into  service  by  in- 
serting a new  stick,  knotting  a severed 
line  or  patching  the  cover. 

In  one  instance  Garber’s  target  kites 
were  given  credit  for  saving  a ship  in 
the  Pacific.  The  crew  was  practicing 
gunnery  with  the  kites  when  there  sud- 
denly appeared  several  Japanese  tor- 
pedo planes  flying  too  low  for  radar  to 
detect.  The  order  was  quickly  issued  to 
“change  targets  from  kites  to  enemy 
aircraft.”  The  gunners — already  at 
their  stations — were  able  to  knock  the 
attackers  down  before  torpedoes  could 
be  launched.  Had  general  quarters 
been  sounded  first,  it  would  have  taken 
a few  minutes  for  the  men  to  get  into 
firing  positions,  and  valuable  time 
would  have  been  lost. 

Garber’s  next  project  was  to  es- 
tablish a school  in  Hawaii  for  sailors  to 
learn  the  art  of  target  kite  flying. 
However,  a higher  priority  took  him  to 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  to  develop  a kite- 
supported  transfer  system.  His  target 
kite  venture  had  blossomed  to  a point 
where,  during  his  introduction  to  the 
executive  officer  at  Patuxent  River,  he 
was  referred  to  as  the  “kiteman.” 

The  transfer  system  wasn’t  new  to 
Garber.  Sometime  earlier,  he  and  a 


Quartermaster  Sergeant  Garber  at  the  flight 
school  barracks  in  1918. 


friend  had  worked  on  a similar  system 
applied  to  airmail  pickup.  When  com- 
pleted, the  Navy’s  transfer  system 
would  enable  an  airplane,  by  means  of 
a grappling  hook,  to  snag  a line  held 
aloft  by  two  kites.  At  the  end  of  an  at- 
tached tine  was  a container  filled  with 
reports,  charts  and  other  documents. 
Before  the  use  of  kites,  balloons  had 
been  tried  for  supporting  the  snatch 
line,  but  they  didn’t  hold  the  line  taut 
enough.  Rigging  a line  between  a ship’s 
fore  and  mainmasts  was  dangerous  be- 
cause the  grapnel  might  tangle  with  the 
radar.  And  stringing  a line  from  main- 
mast to  a trailing  float  created  a curve 
too  low  for  pickup.  Again,  the  kite- 
man’s  method  proved  to  be  best. 

“I  had  a visitor  from  the  Navy  base 
in  Greenland  who  mentioned  it  was  no 
problem  for  his  shore  stations  to 
receive  mail  since  it  was  just  dropped, 
but  due  to  the  rugged  terrain,  it  was 
impossible  to  send  out  mail  by  aircraft. 
So  I assembled  a complete  kite- 
supported  transfer  system  for  him.  A 
month  or  so  later  I received  a letter 
from  him  that  said,  Tf  you  get  this,  it 
worked.’  ” 

Garber  retired  to  inactive  status  with 
the  rank  of  commander  in  1946,  in 
time  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  as  a separate 
bureau  of  the  Smithsonian.  As  quickly 
as  he  had  been  called  into  the  Navy,  so 
had  the  Smithsonian  asked  him  back  to 
serve  as  curator,  then  as  head  curator 
and  as  senior  historian. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  air 
museum  conducted  studies  for  a new 
building  for  aeronautical  exhibits,  and 
improvements  were  made  in  the  vast 
collections  through  the  $650,000  Ram- 
sey Fund.  The  fund  was  a gift  of  Vice 
Admiral  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey  (chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Aeronautics  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  later  head  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association)  and 
his  wife,  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
naval  aeronautic  and  astronautic  col- 
lections of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Garber  was  named  Ramsey 
Fellow,  a title  he  has  held  since  re- 
tirement in  1969. 

But  before  leaving  the  head  curator 
post,  he  made  his  mark  with  kites  in  yet 
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Smithsonian’s  Paul  Garber 


another  way:  He  created  the  Smithson- 
ian Kite  Festival. 

“It  had  been  the  wish  of  Dr.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian in  1967,  to  encourage  visitors  to 
enjoy  the  parks  surrounding  the 
museums  as  well  as  the  exhibits  in  the 
museum  buildings.  He  asked  for  out- 
door recreation  ideas — I suggested  a 
kite  festival  and  he  approved  it.’’ 

Only  about  20  participants  showed 
up  at  the  first  kite  flying,  but  it  since 
has  become  the  most  popular  annual 
outdoor  activity  of  the  institution  and 
draws  hundreds  of  contestants  and 
thousands  of  spectators. 

Each  March,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  sky  is 


filled  with  hundreds  of  colorful  kites 
ranging  in  shape  from  giant  lobsters 
and  huge  pyramids  to  airplanes  and 
birds.  There  are  four  age  groups:  chil- 
dren (11  and  under),  youth  (12-17), 
adult  (18-59)  and  senior  (60  and  over). 
Kite  enthusiasts  compete  for  trophies 
and  ribbons  awarded  for  beauty,  in- 
genuity, best  use  of  aerodynamics, 
design,  craftsmanship,  funniest — 23 
categories  in  all.  The  absolute  re- 
quirement in  any  category  is  that  the 
kite  be  homemade  and  that  it  demon- 
strate a minimal  capability  of  flying  for 
one  minute  at  an  altitude  of  100  feet. 
The  Ramsey  trophy  is  awarded  for  the 
best  winged  boxkite,  a type  used  by  the 
Navy  to  elevate  a radio  antenna  from 


an  airplane  downed  at  sea. 

As  octogenarian  Garber — coordin- 
ator and  chief  judge  of  the  kite  con- 
test— reveled  in  the  beauty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  hundreds  of  kites  at  the 
1981  festival,  he  may  have  recalled  the 
first  simple  kite  he  built  73  years 
ago.  . . 

Or  the  time  he  saw  Orville  Wright 
fly  . . . 

And  the  days  when  he  hung  from  a 
hang  glider  kite,  skimming  tree- 
tops  . . . 

Or  the  hours  spent  on  the  stern  of  a 
Navy  ship  tugging  on  the  lines  of  his 
target  kite. 

— Story  and  photos 
by  J02  J.D.  Leipold 


Sport  for  Seafaring  Sailors 


Though  the  Navy  once  used  Paul 
Garber’s  kites  to  train  gunners  and  also 
for  a retrieval  system  to  pick  up  im- 
portant documents,  the  U.S.  Navy 
wasn’t  the  first  military  force  to 
recognize  the  kite’s  practicality  in  war- 
fare. 

Some  2,000  years  ago,  a Chinese 
military  tactician  constructed  giant 
kites  which  carried  his  archers  high 
over  the  target  where  they  could  hang 
in  silence  and  fire  off  their  arrows — 
an  ancient  sort  of  noiseless  bombing 
technique. 

In  a sporting  form  of  “combat,’’ 
kites  competed  in  one-on-one  battles. 
Sometimes  these  kite  contests  turned 
into  rooftop  fiascos  as  in  India,  or 
team-oriented  battles  as  in  Japan, 
where  one  village  would  pit  its  10-foot 
(or  larger)  mammoth  flyer  against  that 
of  another. 

Whether  it’s  two  individuals,  a free- 
for-all  or  gang  warfare,  the  object  is 
the  same — to  down  the  other  kite  either 
by  slicing  through  its  line  or  forcing  it 
down  by  superior  handling.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  opponents  cover  the 
upper  part  of  their  lines  with  ground 
glass,  grit  or,  as  in  some  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  with  dangling  razor 
blades.  By  slackening  and  tightening 
the  control  lines,  combatants  dip. 


dodge  and  dance  an  aerial  ballet  until 
one  severs  the  other’s  tether,  causing 
the  kite  to  drift  into  oblivion. 

Today,  some  competitors  are  not 
content  to  merely  cut  the  challenger 
from  the  air.  They  find  greater  satis- 
faction in  snaring  the  ill-fortuned  kite 
in  their  line  and  pulling  it  down  from 
its  element  as  a prize. 

Ranging  from  the  $4.50  paper  In- 
dian fighter  to  the  $17  Mylar  Grand 
Master,  those  trophies  can  be  expen- 
sive— serious  kite  fighting  is  no  child’s 
game. 

The  Navy  recently  launched  a cam- 
paign to  reintroduce  the  kite  as  part  of 
the  recreational  program  aboard  naval 
vessels.  Garber  (funded  by  the  Ramsey 
Fellowship)  and  the  Recreational  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  thinking  of  putting  together 
a film  on  the  history  of  kites,  kite 
building,  kite  flying  and  fighting. 

To  supplement  the  movie,  a manual 
— also  in  preparation — will  take 
would-be  kite  enthusiasts  from  simple 
to  complex  designs  and  will  include  in- 
structions on  flying  and  maneuvering. 

According  to  Captain  Richard  E. 
Morgan,  the  Navy-wide  director  of  rec- 
reational services,  “The  Navy  is  always 
looking  for  new  shipboard  activities. 


Recreation  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  afloat  sailor  who  has  a steady 
need  for  new  and  interesting  projects. 
Someone  mentioned  kites.  It  sounded 
innovative  and  intriguing.” 

When  it  comes  to  kite  flying,  the 
sailor  at  sea  definitely  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  land-based  sailor. 
There  couldn’t  be  a bigger  “play- 
ground” than  the  ocean,  and  once  a 
ship  is  under  way,  a breeze  aft  is  a fact 
of  life.  No  kite  at  sea  will  be  lost  to 
power  lines  or  trees,  but  the  ocean  can 
get  thirsty  for  kites  that  aren’t  properly 
made  and  flown. 

For  those  who  aren’t  particularly  in- 
terested in  fantail  flying  or  kite  fight- 
ing, there’s  another  approach.  East  In- 
dies fishermen  have  found  kites  suit- 
able for  nabbing  the  “big  one”  such  as 
swordfish  and  tarpon. 

Kite  fishing  uses  the  same  principle 
as  long-range  casting.  The  kite  is  flown 
in  the  usual  fashion  but  a fishing  line  is 
attached  and  runs  parallel  to  the  kite 
line.  The  kite  carries  the  fishing  line  to 
distances  often  exceeding  several  hun- 
dred feet.  In  turn  the  fishing  line  is  at- 
tached to  the  bob,  hook  and  bait.  Once 
a fish  bites,  the  line  is  released  by  a 
clip,  the  kite  keeps  flying  and  the 
fisherman  begins  the  battle  to  land  the 
hapless  fish. 
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Staying  Together 

in  the  Navy 


He  was  an  Air  Force  veteran  from  a 
large  family.  He  was  studying  pre-med 
at  an  all-male  college.  She  was  just  out 
of  high  school  studying  pre-med  at  an 
all-female  college  across  the  street. 
They  met  in  chemistry  class  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  a relationship  that 
would  span  college,  medical  school, 
marriage  and  commissioning  as  Navy 
Medical  Corps  officers. 

Dr.  Sandra  Talley-Willis  and  Dr. 
Howard  Willis,  both  Navy  lieutenants, 
are  interns  at  the  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  San  Diego.  Al- 
though they’ve  been  together  since 
their  sophomore  year  in  college,  the 
Willises  have  pursued  their  careers 
separately.  They  both  were  accepted  at 
Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  their  junior  year  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  Armed  Forces  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program.  The 
program  completely  finances  medical 
school  training  in  exchange  for  ob- 
ligated active  duty  service  in  one  of  the 
participating  services. 

“We  looked  into  the  program  with 
the  Air  Force  and  Army,  but  the  Navy 
was  the  only  service  which  said  it 
would  try  to  keep  us  together  if  we  got 
married,’’  Talley-Willis  said. 

“We  had  talked  about  marriage  for 
a long  time,’’  Willis  added.  “But  we 
kept  putting  it  off.  Between  applying 
for  the  program  and  actually  being  ac- 
cepted, we  got  married — two-and-a- 
half  years  ago.  So  far,  the  Navy  has 
honored  its  commitment  to  us.’’ 

When  their  internship  is  over  this 
summer,  the  Willises  will  spend  two 
years  together  as  general  medical  of- 
ficers at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  “Your 
intern  year  is  going  to  be  the  hardest 
time  no  matter  where  you  are,’’  Willis 
said.  “But  this  is  the  time  when  we 
both  need  to  stand  on  our  own  two 
feet.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
dependent  on  each  other  profession- 
ally. Then  we  will  be  able  to  work  well 
together  later  on.’’ 

“When  we  consider  our  career  goals, 
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our  number  one  objective  is  to  have 
our  own  practice,’’  said  Talley-Willis. 
“As  partners  in  our  own  practice, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  depend  on  each 
other  as  professionals.  If  we  stand 
alone  now  and  learn  all  that  we  can 
ourselves,  we’ll  have  so  much  more  to 
draw  upon.’’ 

Their  experience  in  the  Navy  will 
only  add  to  this  knowledge.  “There’s 
more  variety  in  the  cj^ses  we  see  here,’’ 
Talley-Willis  said.  “And  the  range  in 
ages  of  our  patients  is  tremendous.’’ 
“We  see  cases  here  a couple  times  a 
week  that  we  may  only  see  every  few 
years  in  civilian  hospitals,’’  Willis  said. 
“This  has  mostly  to  do  with  the  fact 
most  sailors  are  young  and  energetic. 
Couple  that  with  the  built-in  dangers 
of  the  Navy’s  mission  and  you’re 
bound  to  have  accidents.’’ 

“But  the  patients  in  a Navy  hospital 


make  it  different,  too,’’  Talley-Willis 
said.  “They’re  my  motivation.  They 
reinforce  what  we’re  doing  here.  Peo- 
ple come  back  to  the  hospital  and  say 
‘Do  you  remember  me?  You  treated 
me,  and  I just  wanted  to  say  thank  you 
and  I’m  doing  OK.’  It  makes  you  feel 
really  good — sort  of  humbled  and  ex- 
hilarated at  the  same  time.’’ 

The  Willises’  future  includes  his 
specializing  in  internal  medicine  and 
her  in  radiology.  It  also  includes  the 
beginning  of  a family  once  their  intern- 
ship is  over. 

They  agreed  that,  “So  far  it’s  been 
pretty  good.’’ 

“I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  doing 
what  you  love  with  someone  you 
love,’’  he  said. 

“And  you  can’t  beat  that,’’  she 
added. 

— By  JOl  Cheryl  May  Campbell 


uso 


A New  Role 

A' 


for  an  Old  Friend 


uso — the  acronym  is  synonymous 
with  coffee  and  donuts  . . . with  win- 
some volunteers  dancing  with  service 
men  in  uniform  or  urging  them  to  sign 
up  for  a bus  trip  . . . with  Bob  Hope, 
golf  club  in  hand  and  cap  on  head, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  car- 
rier, firing  off  one-liners  while  sur- 
rounded by  a bevy  of  bathing  beauties. 
But  things  are  changing  at  USO,  and 
the  United  Service  Organization  is 
delving  into  much,  much  more  these 
days. 

The  recreational  activities  are  not 
gone,  the  volunteers  are  still  there,  but 
they’re  now  likely  to  be  dressed  in 
anything  from  jeans  to  business  suits. 
Bob  Hope  is  still  very  much  a part  of 
USO,  but  the  coffee  and  donuts  are 
taking  a back  seat. 

USO  was  established  and  chartered 


From  coffee  and  donuts  in  1941  (above)  to 
tours  of  Germany  today  (left),  USO  continues 
to  serve  American  military  people  and  their 
families. 
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by  Congress  in  1941  to  provide  recrea- 
tion for  armed  forces  people  on  leave 
and  liberty.  With  extensive  programs 
and  participation  during  World  War 
11,  the  USO  became  then — as  it  is 
today — a home  away  from  home  for 
American  service  people. 

With  a major  demobilization  of  the 
i armed  forces  at  the  end  of  World  War 
; II,  USO  went  into  semiretirement  and 
was  fully  reactivated  with  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Korean  War.  When  the 
fighting  in  Korea  ended,  the  United 
States  continued  to  maintain  a large  ac- 
i tive  duty  military  force.  USO  con- 
f tinued  to  serve. 

Then  came  Vietnam  and  USO  was 
there  with  18  centers  in  that  country 
and  countless  others  stretched  around 
the  world  at  airports,  veteran’s  hos- 
pitals or  near  military  installations. 
USO  provided  a place  where  service 
people  could  relax,  write  or  telephone 
home,  or  see  a star-studded  show.  An 
estimated  half  million  service  people 
daily  visited  USO  centers  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

With  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer 


force  following  Vietnam,  USO  began 
to  redirect  its  emphasis.  From  being 
strictly  a recreational  service  organ- 
ization, USO  has  expanded  into  com- 
munity involvement,  sponsoring  inter- 
cultural  programs  overseas  and  aiding 
service  families  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  example,  USO  conducts  German 
language  courses  for  families  stationed 
in  Frankfurt  and  teaches  wives  how  to 
shop  in  German  markets.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  USO  outreach  people  es- 
tablished a day  care  co-op  in  a military 
housing  area  and  set  up  a summer 
camp  for  older  children.  In  the  east  bay 
area  of  San  Francisco  today,  USO  is 
working  closely  with  the  Navy  in  es- 
tablishing the  Family  Services  Center 
at  NAS  Alameda  which  will  be  staffed, 
in  part,  with  USO  workers. 


The  close  relationship  between  the 
USO  and  the  armed  forces  continues. 
By  providing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  single  service  people  and 
outreach  programs  for  service  families, 
USO  is  changing  its  role  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  times.  The  familiar  red,  white 
and  blue  logo  is  now  seen  in  family 
housing  areas  stateside  as  well  as  in 
fleet  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

As  the  USO  is  quick  to  point  out, 
service  is  their  middle  name. 

— Story  by  Marge  Holtz 
— Photos  courtesy  of  USO 

USO  is  still  a “home  away  from  home”  for 
American  sailors  and  GIs  (above),  and  USO 
shows  still  tour  the  world  visiting  VA  hospitals 
(left),  but  USO  also  places  emphasis  on  com- 
munity orientation  and  family  assistance 
through  outreach  programs  both  at  home  and 
overseas  (below). 
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Currents 


Nimitz  Crew 
Praised  for 
Courage 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward  echoed  sympathy  and  praise  for  the  USS 
Nimitz  crew  in  meeting  a tragedy  which  claimed  14  lives  and  injured  48 
others  May  26.  Citing  a sense  of  loss  shared  by  all  the  Navy,  the  CNO 
expressed  admiration  for  the  crew  of  Nimitz  in  averting  a possible  ca- 
tastrophe. He  said  in  a message  to  the  ship,  “. . .your  immediate  and 
courageous  actions  are  indicative  of  a thoroughly  trained,  highly  skilled 
and  professionally  dedicated  naval  unit.  Your  heroic  actions,  collective- 
ly and  individually,  saved  the  lives  of  many  other  shipmates,  reduced 
the  loss  of  aircraft  and  minimized  the  damage  to  your  ship.  I couldn’t 
ask  for  more.  Well  done.”  After  two  days  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  minor 
repairs,  Nimitz  returned  to  sea  May  30  to  continue  training  exercises. 
Secretary  Lehman  was  in  Norfolk  and  went  on  board  the  ship  to  speak 
to  the  crew  shortly  before  its  departure. 


Senior  Enlisted 
Academy  Set 
For  Fall  Opening 


CNO  has  approved  plans  for  a new  Senior  Enlisted  Academy  for  senior 
and  master  chiefs.  The  academy  will  convene  its  first  pilot  class  this 
fall.  Two  pilot  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  academy,  one  in  September 
1981  and  one  in  January  1982.  Sixteen  students  will  be  selected  for  each 
pilot  class  by  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command.  Regular  classes 
will  begin  in  March  1982  at  the  Naval  Education  Training  Center,  New- 
port, R.I.  There  will  be  four  classes  per  year,  each  of  nine-week  dura- 
tion and  limited  to  50  students  per  class.  A forthcoming  OPNAVNOTE 
will  detail  application  procedures  for  the  first  regular  class. 


Tougher  Life 
Slated  for 
Navy  Boots 


“Boot  camp  should  increase  emphasis  on  military  subjects”  is  the  bot- 
tom line  of  a recently  completed  analysis  of  the  recruit  training  curricu- 
lum by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training.  Working  with 
Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training,  CNET  reviewed  the  training  re- 
quirements at  the  three  recruit  training  centers  with  the  objective  of 
toughening  the  regimen  to  make  recruit  training  a more  challenging  and 
rewarding  experience.  As  a result,  CNET  is  implementing  significant 
changes  in  the  recruit  curriculum  which  are  directed  at  improved  indoc- 
trination in  military  subjects.  Military  discipline  should  be  positively  in- 
fluenced by  the  increase  in  military  drill  from  19  to  28  periods,  and 
physical  fitness  will  be  improved  by  inclusion  of  additional  periods  of 
training.  Additionally,  seamanship  is  being  increased  from  three  to  nine 
periods;  caring  for  and  wearing  of  uniform  from  nine  to  16  periods; 
and  naval  customs,  mission  and  history  from  three  to  six  periods.  A 
two-period  sea  bag  inspection  prior  to  departure  also  has  been  added  to 
the  curriculum. 
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Nine  Commands 
.Win  SecNav 
Energy  Flag 


Nine  Navy  commands  will  proudly  fly  the  FY  80  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Energy  Conservation  Flag,  indicating  they  are  the  best  at  saving  or 
wisely  using  energy.  The  winners  were  announced  in  ALNAV  58/81 
and  are: 

USS  Pluck  (MSO  464) 

USS  Richmond  K.  Turner  (CG  20) 
USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts  (DDG  5) 
VRF-31 

Marine  Corps  Development  and 
Education  Command,  Quantico, 
Va. 


Ships  (small) 

Ships  (large) 

Ships  (special  award) 
Aviation  squadron 
Marine  Corps  activity 


Navy  shore  facility  (small) 

Navy  shore  facility  (large) 

Navy  industrial  activities 
Navy-operated 
Contractor-operated 


Civil  Engineering  Laboratory,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian 
Head,  Md. 

Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego 
Navy  Industrial  Reserve  Plant,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


President,  SecDef 
Honor  Shuttle 
Astronauts 


Astronauts  Retired  Navy  Captain  John  W.  Young  and  Navy  Captain 
Robert  L.  Crippen  were  honored  for  their  performances  as  crew  mem- 
bers in  the  first  orbital  test  flight  of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  in  cere- 
monies on  May  19  at  the  White  House  and  May  20  at  the  Pentagon. 
Young  and  Crippen  were  awarded  NASA  Distinguished  Service  medals 
by  President  Reagan  for  their  historic  flight  which  occurred  from  April 
12  to  14.  In  addition,  mission  commander  Young  was  presented  the 
Congressional  Space  Medal  of  Honor.  During  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  ceremony,  the  president  said,  “As  I told  them  before  they  took 
off,  through  them  we  all  felt  as  giants  once  again,  and  once  again  we 
felt  the  surge  of  pride  that  comes  from  knowing  that  we’re  the  first, 
and  we’re  the  best,  and  we  are  so  because  we’re  free.’’  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger  presented  the  Department  of  Defense 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Public  Service  to  Young,  and  the  Defense  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  Crippen  in  a ceremony  at  the  Pentagon  the 
following  day.  In  commending  the  two  astronauts  for  their  perform- 
ance, Secretary  Weinberger  said,  “We  must  remember  that  such  indi- 
vidual successes  are  the  results  of  many  efforts — the  kind  of  efforts  that 
represent  the  heart  of  our  nation  and  provide  the  hope  of  our  future.’’ 
During  the  ceremony  both  astronauts  presented  department,  service  and 
service  academy  flags  that  were  aboard  the  shuttle  during  the  mission  to 
the  service  Secretaries  and  service  chiefs.  The  space  shuttle  offers  great 
potential  for  the  Navy.  From  1985  to  1987,  the  shuttle  is  scheduled  to 
carry  six  Navstar  satellites  into  orbit  for  the  Navy.  They  will  be  put  into 
a 12,000-mile-high  orbit  where  they  will  join  12  identical  satellites.  The 
Navstars  will  be  strung  out  like  beads  around  the  earth  to  provide  the 
most  precise  and  instant  navigational  service  the  Navy  has  yet  devised. 


AUGUST  1981 
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Exercise  in 

Precision 


A spray  of  salt  water  rose  more  than 
100  feet  into  the  crisp  air.  Explosion 
after  explosion,  controlled  by  Explo- 
sive Ordnance  Disposal  units  to  simu- 
late naval  gunfire,  sent  debris  and  sand 
flying.  F-4  Phantoms  screamed 


through  the  early  morning  mist  on  sim- 
ulated bombing  runs.  One  after  the 
other,  they  banked,  dove,  then  climbed 
away.  A glimpse  seaward  revealed  an 
ocean  of  ships,  amphibious  vehicles 
and  a sky  full  of  helicopters. 


It  was  a scene  reminiscent  of  World 
War  II,  minus  the  bloodshed  and  tears. 
The  landing  on  “red”  and  “green” 
beaches,  15  miles  north  of  Pohang  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  had  begun. 

Capping  months  of  predeployment 
planning  and  training,  units  of  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  and  Third  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  combined  to  hit  the 
beach  in  southern  Korea  with  textbook 
precision.  The  landing  was  the  high- 
light of  exercise  Valiant  Flex  81-2,  the 
largest  Navy/Marine  segment  of  Team 
Spirit  ’81 — a joint  exercise  involving 
U.S.  military  services  and  those  of  the 
ROK.  More  than  10,000  Marines  and 
nearly  10,000  sailors  joined  11,000  of 
their  Korean  counterparts  to  par- 
ticipate in  Valiant  Flex. 

The  only  snag  in  the  operation  came 
from  the  weather.  A front  moved  in 
the  day  before  D-day,  reducing  visi- 
bility at  times  to  zero.  These  poor  con- 
ditions persisted  into  D-day,  post- 
poning the  landing  for  24  hours. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  second 
D-day,  frigid  winds  gusted  from  the 
north,  sweeping  the  area  of  clouds  and 
setting  a clear  visual  stage  for  the  in- 
tricate, precisely-timed  maneuvers. 

As  assault  waves  formed  some  2,000 
yards  offshore,  U.S.  helicopters  loaded 
with  combat-ready  Marines  raced 
above  the  wave  crests  and  frozen  rice 

A Seventh  Fleet  Amphibious  Battle  Group 
(top)  steams  toward  South  Korea  during  Team 
Spirit  ’81.  Photo  by  Lester  Brown.  USS  Tusca- 
loosa (LST  1187)  is  in  the  background  (left)  as 
amphibious  assault  craft  from  USS  St.  Louis 
(LKA  1 16)  churn  toward  the  beach.  Photo  by 
PHI  Bob  Weissleder. 
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paddies  to  drop  two  battalions  (one 
U.S.  and  one  ROK)  into  landing  zones 
“Falcon”  and  “Hawk”  behind  the 
beach. 

The  combined  landing  force  con- 
sisted of  two  U.S.  Marine  regimental 
landing  teams  and  one  from  the 
Korean  marines.  Each  RLT  is  organ- 
ized with  its  own  complement  of  land- 
ing craft,  tanks,  artillery,  engineers, 
helicopter  support  and  other  combat 
service  support  elements  to  make  it 
self-sufficient  ashore. 

The  leathernecks  came  from  an  am- 
phibious task  force  of  20  U.S.  Navy 
ships  including  two  amphibious  assault 
ships,  USS  Tarawa  (LHA  1)  and  USS 
Belleau  Wood  (LHA  3). 

Resembling  a small  aircraft  carrier, 
an  LHA  can  support  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  requirements  for  amphibious 
operations.  It  can  launch  helicopter 
assaults  from  an  820-foot  flight  deck 
that  has  room  for  a dozen  CH-46  Sea 
Knight  or  nine  CH-53  Sea  Stallion 
helos  at  a time.  It  also  has  a 268-foot 
well  deck  which  can  be  flooded  down 
to  launch  landing  craft.  In  addition, 
there  are  extensive  medical  facilities 
and  enough  communications  equip- 
ment on  board  for  the  LHA  to  serve  as 
the  amphibious  task  force  flagship  if 
necessary. 

“This  exercise  would  be  hard 
pressed  without  the  LHAs,”  said 
Marine  Major  General  Stephen  G. 
Olmstead,  Commanding  General 
Third  Amphibious  Force  and  Com- 
mander Landing  Force.  “They  carry  a - 
large  amount  of  our  helicopters,  sur- 
face craft  and  tanks  in  their  holds. 
With  the  LHAs,  we  have  many  capa- 
bilities that  would  otherwise  demand 
many  other  ships  to  perform.” 

During  Valiant  Flex,  six  AV-8A  i 
Harrier  attack  jets  also  were  assigned 
to  the  composite  helicopter  squadron 
operating  from  Tarawa's  flight  deck. 

The  crucial  element  of  all  am- 
phibious operations  is  the  rapid  build- 

Sailors  (left)  man  an  underway  replenishment 
detail  aboard  USS  Ashtabula  (AO  51).  Photo 
by  PHC  Ken  George.  Waves  of  amphibious 
assault  craft  (top  right)  transport  Marines  and 
equipment  ashore.  Photo  by  PHI  Bob  Weiss- 
leder.  U.S.  Marines  (right)  control  the  beach. 

Photo  by  JOC  Gary  L.  Martin. 
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up  of  combat  power  ashore,  and  the 
Navy/Marine  team  gave  a nearly  flaw- 
less demonstration  of  this  principle.  In 
just  15  minutes,  the  initial  assault  and 
supporting  waves  were  ashore  and  un- 
loaded. Rear  Admiral  George  B. 
Shick,  Commander  Amphibious  Task 
Force,  stressed  that  “We  must  have 


control  of  the  beach  within  minutes,  or 
we’ll  be  pushed  back  into  the  sea. 

“Amphibious  landings  are  the  most 
complex  of  military  operations,’’  he 
went  on.  “Everything  must  be  planned 
to  the  most  minute  detail  and  carried 
out  with  precise  timing.’’ 

The  Valiant  Flex  assault  involved 


more  than  100  Korean/U.S.  landing 
craft  and  as  many  planes.  Two  U.S. 
Marine  battalions  were  landed  by  ship 
and  one  by  air,  as  well  as  one  ROK 
Marine  Corps  battalion. 

Team  Spirit  ’81,  like  the  four  pre- 
vious exercises,  was  conducted  to 
fulfill  vital  training  needs  and  to  im- 
prove coordination  between  ROK  and 
U.S.  forces.  In  addition.  Team  Spirit 
’81  provided  training  to  these  forces  in 
salvage  operations,  explosive  ordnance 
disposal,  close  air  support,  naval  gun- 
fire support,  minelaying,  minesweep- 
ing and  other  specialties  required  to- 
support  an  actual  amphibious  assault. 

Admiral  Shick  and  General  Olm- 
stead  agreed  that  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps  team  can  overcome  any  ad- 
versity. “It’s  an  excellent  team,’’  said 
Admiral  Shick.  “It’s  as  strong  today  as 
it  has  ever  been.  And  with  our  Korean 
allies,  we  are  even  stronger.’’ 

— Story  by  PHC  Ken  George 


Mail  Buoy 


More  on  Supply  Ships 

SiR:  Thanks  for  alloting  space  and  time 
for  letters  on  the  exemplary  yet  almost  un- 
noticed tasks  being  performed  by  Navy  sup- 
ply ships. 

I served  on  board  the  “Orient  Express,” 
the  (JSS  White  Plains  (AFS  4),  from  June 
1971  to  June  1972,  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Over  a period  of  six  months  she 
broke  an  all-time  UnRep  record  by  provid- 
ing logistical  support  in  almost  1,000  in- 
stances of  both  underway  and  in-port 
replenishments.  Today,  the  fact  that  she 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  good  will  of  the 
American  people  towards  the  people  of  the 
Western  Pacific  speaks  well  of  her  and  her 
crew’s  outstanding  reputation  in  the  Navy 
community. 

From  July  1976  through  December  1979, 
I had  another  opportunity  to  serve  on 
board  another  fine,  hardworking  supply 
ship — the  USS  Ashtabula  (AO  51). 

The  arduous  task  of  providing  life-blood 
to  the  fleet,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  is  the 
main  mission  of  this  giant  oiler.  Thirty- 
eight  and  still  going  strong,  this  gargantuan 
provider  plied  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  on  extended  deployments  always 
“delivering  the  goods”  when  and  where 
needed.  She  was  known  by  her  crew  and  of- 
ficers and  Pacific  Fleet  ships  as  “The  Hap- 
py Ash  with  the  Flying  A Service.” — SKC 
A.S.  Batu 

Hamal  or  Hamul? 


Sir:  In  a recent  issue  of  All  Hands  there 
was  speculation  that  the  name  of  the  de- 
stroyer tender  and  ex-cargo  ship  Hamul  had 
been  a misspelling  of  the  star  Hamal.  My 
previous  research  had  confirmed  this.  I also 
found  another  World  War  II  vessel  with  a 
misspelled  name — the  USS  Quastinet  (AOG 
39).  She  was  named  for  the  Massachusetts 
river  Quashnet. — DSl  Dennis  M.  Greene 
(Ret.) 

• You’re  right  on  both  counts — ED. 

VC-1  Pride 

SiR:  I was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
feature  about  me  in  the  April  issue  of  All 
Hands.  More  importantly,  I appreciated 
the  fine  publicity  that  it  directed  at  VC-1. 
My  tour  flying  A-4s  here  has  been  fabulous. 
I hope  the  article  will  allow  others  to  sense 
the  pride  we  feel  in  VC-1  and  will  motivate 
other  women  to  fly  tactical  jets. — Lt.  Lucy 
Young 


Rare  picture 

SiR:  I have  read  that  President  Kennedy 
did  not  have  a picture  of  PT  109  in  the  Oval 
Office  because  there  was  no  known  photo- 
graph of  that  most  famous  of  all  PT  boats. 
I collect  pictures,  items  and  histories  of 
U.S.  naval  vessels  and  I have  never  seen  a 
picture  of  PT  109  until  1 saw  your  February 
1981  All  Hands. — DSl  Dennis  M.  Greene, 
Ret. 

• Until  your  letter  arrived,  we  completely 
forgot  about  the  fact  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  did  not  have  a photo  of  the  109  in 
the  Oval  Office.  No  doubt,  the  one  in  the 
issue  is  the  famous  109 — just  shows  how 
things  get  lost  in  a file  system. — ED. 

Murphy’s  Law 

SiR:  Since  Naval  Air  Facility  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  announced  as  a Zumwalt 
Award  winner,  it  was  enjoyable  seeing  our 
unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 
manager’s  photograph  in  the  article  on 
single  housing  in  the  February  issue.  How- 
ever, both  name  and  location  were  wrong. 
The  correction  should  read  MSC  Phil 
Cavinta,  manager  of  Navy  UEPH  quarters 
at  NAF  Washington,  D.C. — Capt.  James 
G.  Pirie,  Commanding  Officer,  NAF 
Washington,  D.C. 

• It  seems  Murphy’s  Law  reared  its  ugly 
head  once  more;  we  didn’t  do  MSC  Phil 
Cavinta  a favor. — ED. 

Where  Credit  is  Due 


Sir:  The  April  1981  All  Hands  contains  a 
photograph  on  page  7 of  our  Communica- 
tions Department  people  painting  on  the 
“Green  C.”  The  photograph  was  by  J03 
Joseph  F.  Lancaster  of  the  USS  Inde- 
pendence (CV  62)  Public  Affairs  Office. 
— Lt.  G.M.  Rosenberg 

• We’re  glad  to  give  credit — not  only  to 
JOS  Lancaster  for  his  fine  photography  but 
also  to  Independence ’5  Communications 
Department. — ED. 

Reunions 

• USS  Henrico  (APA  45) — Reunion  Oct. 

24,  1981,  in  Richmond,  Va.  Contact 

Charles  H.  Price,  Box  784,  Hartwell,  Ga. 
30643;  telephone  (404)  376-3445. 


• USS  Pittsburgh  (CA  72) — Reunion 
Oct.  10,  1981,  in  Boston.  Contact  J.C. 
Ayers,  PO  Box  74,  Wildwood,  Ga.  30757; 
telephone  (404)  820-2360. 

• Pre-Pearl  Harbor  and  World  War  II  -d 
Navy  personnel — Reunion  Oct.  25-30, 

1981,  in  Las  Vegas.  Contact  Navy  Reunion, 
5023  Royal  Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89103; 
telephone  (702)  873-9841. 

• USS  Manning  (DE  199)  — Fourth  reun- 
ion Oct.  1-3,  1981,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Denzel  J.  Skerven,  1921  Lincoln 
St.,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  54494;  tele- 
phone (715)  423-0589. 

• Yorktown  CV-5  Club,  Inc. — Reunion 
Oct.  16-18,  1981,  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Contact  Peter  Montalvo,  Yorktown  House, 

9 Casino  Drive,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
12866. 

• 26th  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion— 15th  annual  reunion  Oct.  1-3,  1981, 
in  Hyannis,  Mass.  Contact  Harry  Friedrich, 
3671  Mockingbird  Lane,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45430. 

• Marine  Corps  Aviation  Association — 

Annual  convention  Oct.  8-11,  1981,  in 
Detroit.  Contact  MCAA,  PO  Box  296, 
Quantico,  Va.  22134. 

• USS  Mississippi  (BB  41) — 34th  reunion 
Oct.  9-10,  1981,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Con- 
tact J.C.  Ferrell,  9229  Single  Oak  Drive, 
Lakeside,  Calif.  92040. 

• U.S.  Naval  Cryptologic  Veterans  As- 
sociation— Reunion  Oct.  15-17,  1981,  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Contact  A.J.  Pelletier,  203 
Park  Ave.  S.E.,  Milton,  Fla.  32570. 

• USS  Farenholt  (DD  491) — Reunion 
October  1981,  in  St.  Louis.  Contact  USS 
Farenholt  Association,  PO  Box  4083, 
Milford,  Conn.  06460;  telephone  (302) 
878-7666. 

• USS  Langley  (CV  1 and  AV  3) — Re- 
union Oct.  2-4,  1981,  in  St.  Louis.  Contact 
Earl  Gainer,  184  Beechmont  Drive,  New-  ' 
port  News,  Va.  23602;  telephone  (804) 
874-7232. 

• USS  Hovey  (DMS  11,  Ex-DD  208)— 

Reunion  Oct.  22-26,  1981,  in  Honolulu. 
Contact  Bob  Caldwell,  525-275  El  Norte 
Parkway,  Escondido,  Calif.  92026.  -c) 

• USS  Fletcher  (DD/DDE  445)— Re- 
union Oct.  1-4,  1981,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Contact  O.H.  Henderson,  111  Townley 
Court,  Madison,  Tenn.  37115;  telephone 
(615)  865-0070. 

• WAVES— National  WAVES  40th  re- 
union (corrected  date) — July  29-Aug.  1,  ^ 

1982,  in  Seattle.  Contact  Ellen  White,  3428 
S.  182nd  Place.  Seattle,  Wash.  98188. 

• USS  Fanning  (DD  385) — Reunion  Oct. 

23,  1981,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Contact 
Fred  Winger,  712  Hewlett  St.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.  93309;  telephone  (805)  831-9487 
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First  lady  Nancy  Reagan  holds  the  champagne  bottle  she  smashed 
against  the  bow  of  USS  Ticonderoga  (CG  47),  the  first  in  a series  of 
U.S.  Navy  guided  missile  cruisers  to  carry  the  Aegis  weapons  system,  the 
world’s  most  advanced  air  defense  system. 
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Under  the  watchful  eye  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Robert  Coles,  fifth- 
generation  great-grandson  of  Jefferson,  recites  his  ancestor’s  “Testa- 
ment to  Education.  ” The  reading  was  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Navy  Band's  summer  concert  series  performed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Photo  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton. 
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Man  on  th 


Commanding  Officer.  Captain. 
Skipper.  Old  Man.  The  Boss.  Sweet 
Old  Bob. 

His  names  are  legion.  As  a member 
of  his  crew,  you  have  formed  your  own 
opinion:  Regular  guy.  Fair  person. 
Works  well  under  pressure.  Poor  lis- 
tener. Only  pays  attention  to  officers. 
A real  SOB. 

Whatever  your  judgment,  the  Man 
on  the  Bridge  is  one  person  you  are 
not:  He’s  the  one  who’s  held  accounta- 
ble for  the  ship  and  its  entire  crew. 
That  fact  makes  a big  difference.  It 
makes  his  job  lonesome  and  his  deci- 
sions critical. 

Especially  during  combat,  when  the 
stakes  are  highest,  a bad  decision  could 
destroy  the  ship  and  everyone  aboard 
in  less  than  an  instant.  If  that  should 
happen,  he  still  will  be  held  accounta- 
ble. 

He  can’t  blame  his  mistakes  on  oth- 
ers or  take  charge  only  on  the  good 
days.  The  Man  on  the  Bridge  is  the  one 
who  must  always  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  command. 

Aboard  the  destroyer  USS  Arthur 
W.  Radford  (DD  968),  Commander 
Will  King  is  the  Man  on  the  Bridge  at  6 
a.m.  As  the  rising  red  dawn  separates 
the  grayness  of  sea  from  the  grayness 
of  sky,  he  sits  in  his  chair  with  a cup  of 
coffee  and  reads  the  morning  message 
traffic.  Radford  is  returning  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  after  visiting  countries  in 
South  America  and  in  West  Africa. 
King  has  scanned  the  last  message  and 
glances  at  the  horizon,  rose-colored  by 
now. 

Sometimes,  during  these  quiet  mo- 
ments on  the  bridge  before  the  plan  of 
the  day  really  unfolds.  King  thinks 
about  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 
Yes,  he  misses  them  and  is  anxious  to 
go  home  again.  But  his  duty  is  at  sea 


Commander  Will  King  on  the  bridge  of  USS 
Arthur  W.  Radford  (DD  968). 
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aboard  this  ship.  And  as  far  as  the  Na- 
vy’s concerned,  there’s  nowhere  else 
he’d  rather  be.  “That  doesn’t  mean  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  command  a larger 
ship  or  a squadron,  but  when  I’m  on 
the  bridge  at  sunrise,  it’s  like  nothing 
else  in  the  entire  world.’’ 

King  has  seen  ocean  sunrises  as  an 
officer  and  enlisted  man  for  more  than 
18  years.  Soon,  he  will  be  promoted  to 
captain,  achieving  one  more  goal  in  a 
naval  career  he  considers  to  have  been 
full  of  luck.  Being  the  skipper  of  Rad- 
ford is  his  latest  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune. Being  in  charge  of  anything  that 
floats,  he  believes,  is  fantastic. 

Later  that  same  morning.  King  is 
still  on  the  bridge.  His  gun  crews  are 


Helo  takeoff:  One  of  King’s  personal  maxims 
is  to  be  on  the  bridge  during  flight  operations. 


ready  to  test  fire  both  of  the  ship’s 
5-inch  guns.  The  CO  and  XO  go  over  a 
pre-firing  checkoff  list:  Pass  bore  plug 
gauge,  check  firing  cutouts,  check  gas 
ejection  air,  ensure  radio  antennas  on 
fantail  lowered,  etc. 

Over  his  shoulder.  King  asks  the 
OOD  for  an  update  on  the  position  of 
a contact  about  14  miles  off  the  port 
bow.  He’s  not  satisfied  with  the  answer 
he  gets  and  tells  him  to  check  again. 

For  King,  command  means  more 
than  just  leading.  “It  means  to  manage 
in  an  effective  way.  Our  business  is  to 
be  prepared  to  conduct  combat  opera- 
tions, so  the  command  always  has  to  be 
ready.  To  command  means  to  ensure 
that  we’re  ready  and  able  to  conduct 
combat  operations  at  all  times.’’ 

That’s  a tall  order.  To  carry  it  out, 
King  has  to  be  well-acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  his  ship,  other  U.S. 
ships,  allied  vessels  and  potential  ene- 


mies. One  very  important  aspect  of 
command  is  making  the  right  tactical 
decisions,  using  a ship’s  capabilities  to 
their  fullest  when  necessary.  And  to 
figure  out  precisely  when  “necessary’’ 
is,  King  has  to  be  well-informed  all  the 
time.  A tactical  decision  made  in  ignor- 
ance may  well  be  his  last. 

Radford'?,  announcing  system  barks 
general  quarters.  The  message  has  been 
hackneyed  by  low-budget  war  films 
with  excessive  footage  of  victories  at 
sea.  Yet  the  effect  it  has  on  the  crew  is 
still  the  same.  General  quarters  means 
combat  potential. 

Combat  is  what  Radford  is  all 
about.  Combat  is  what  the  Man  on  the 
Bridge  is  all  about. 

“Captain,  request  batteries  re- 
leased.’’ 

“Have  we  notified  the  Conyngham 
on  channel  16?’’ 

“Yes,  sir,  we  have.’’  Five  rounds  of 
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single  fire  will  be  followed  by  five 
rounds  of  rapid  fire  from  MT  51,  then 
aft  from  MT  52. 

“Batteries  released,”  and  the  CO 
blinks  along  with  everyone  else  on 
board  as  the  forward  turret  fires;  it’s  a 
sound  that  always  comes  as  a violent 
surprise  to  the  senses,  no  matter  how 
often  you’ve  heard  it. 

The  captain  watches  distant,  dark 
bursts  of  smoke  dot  the  sky.  “We  were 
just  steaming  down  a river  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Vietnam  the  first  time  I 
came  under  fire.  I was  scared  to 
death.”  At  the  time.  King  was  a lieu- 
tenant and  skipper  of  a patrol  boat 
— one  of  hundreds  that  plied  those  wa- 
terways. 

“There  were  some  B-40  rocket 
launchers  set  up  in  the  roots  of  some 
trees  along  the  riverbank;  one  of  my 
gunners  alertly  spotted  them  and  called 
out  a warning.  We  increased  speed,  be- 
cause to  back  up  at  that  point  would 
probably  have  put  us  at  a dead  stop 
right  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  rockets 
were  fired,  but  they  all  missed.  And  of 
course  we  returned  fire — it  all  hap- 
pened very  quickly.” 

During  Vietnam,  King  didn’t  think 
much  about  whether  he  would  make  it 
through  the  war;  he  just  thought  about 
an  enemy  on  the  riverbanks — and 
thought  about  doing  his  job  as  well  as 
he  possibly  could. 

After  the  gunnery  exercise,  the  cap- 
tain leaves  the  bridge  and  heads  for  his 
sea  cabin.  While  Radford  is  under  way, 
he’s  almost  always  in  one  of  three  plac- 
es: bridge,  sea  cabin  or  combat  infor- 
mation center. 

In  his  cabin,  he  meets  briefly  with 
the  XO.  They  talk  about  personnel 
transfers  and  how  they  will  affect  the 
operational  capabilities  of  the  destroy- 
er. At  the  same  time.  King  jots  a quick 
note  to  himself  on  a yellow  legal  pad: 
“Don’t  forget  A Division  quarters 
tomorrow.” 

The  executive  officer  runs  the  rou- 
tine of  the  ship,  and  King  likes  it  that 
way.  “When  I was  XO,  that’s  the  way 
it  worked,”  he  says  and  is  out  the  door 
and  back  in  the  passageway,  en  route 
to  a zone  inspection.  It’s  an  adminis- 
trative concern  that  he  wouldn’t  think 


twice  about  under  battle  conditions. 

A teletype  barks  in  the  corner  of  a 
workspace  on  the  0-2  level  as  the  skip- 
per begins  inspection.  Air  conditioners 
hum — they  always  do.  Sailors  stand  at 
attention  and  watch  their  CO  crane  his 
head  around  the  equipment  for  which 
they  are  responsible. 

Zone  inspections.  Are  they  just  a rit- 
ual? Perhaps  in  part,  but  they  are  also 
much  more;  they  are  another  facet  of 
that  huge  beast  named  accountability. 
They  almost  always  succeed  in  finding 
out  who  hasn’t  been  doing  his  job  and 
for  how  long. 

And  they  always  make  seamen  fresh 
out  of  boot  camp  hope  to  high  heaven 


Zone  inspection:  Along  with  the  ritual  goes  the 
understanding  that  everyone  on  board  is  ac- 
countable for  some  part  of  the  ship’s  opera- 
tion. 

that  the  Old  Man  doesn’t  single  them 
out  to  answer  a question.  Any  ques- 
tion. 

“Whose  is  this?”  King  chuckles.  He 
pulls  a body-building  magazine  out 
from  behind  a desk.  The  cover  features 
a massively-built,  leopardskin-clad 
muscleman  hoisting  a large  ivory  tusk 
into  the  air.  The  headline  reads:  “Jug- 
gernaut reveals  Secret  of  How  he  out- 
pulled  Two  Elephants!”  And  lived  to 
tell  about  it,  no  less. 

Everyone  in  the  compartment  shifts 
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weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and 
pretends  he  never  saw  the  magazine  be- 
fore in  his  life.  Someone  goofed,  but 
it’s  a piece  of  gear  adrift  the  skipper 
will  probably  laugh  about  later. 

King  looks  over  the  preventive  main- 
tenance schedule  for  a piece  of  equip- 
ment. “Now  explain  to  me  just  exactly 
what  you  did,”  he  asks  a seaman 
standing  nearby.  The  E3  at  parade  rest 
looks  the  skipper  in  the  eye  and  tells 
him  exactly  what  type  of  preventive 
maintenance  he  just  performed. 

“OK,”  says  King,  “show  me  what 
you  did  on  this  piece  over  here.”  And 
the  sailor  does.  “All  right,  sounds  like 
you  did  a good  job.  I’d  say  that  the 
current  state  of  preservation  is  excel- 
lent. Next  compartment.” 

Check  the  red  and  white  lights  in  the 
passageway,  squirt  the  scuttlebutt, 
look  at  the  overhead  pipes  for  any 
trace  of  condensation.  Negative. 

Fan  Room  No.  02-247-2:  water  all 
I over  the  deck.  That’s  unsatisfactory  in 
anyone’s  book.  And  the  sailors  in 
charge  of  that  fan  room  are  responsible 
for  its  condition,  even  though  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  problem  until 
Radford  goes  into  overhaul.  Hmmm, 
it’s  that  accountability  animal  again. 

Stuck  onto  a filing  cabinet  in  anoth- 
er workspace  is  a sign:  “Think  Rad- 
ford." The  skipper  gets  on  top  of  the 
cabinet  and  inspects  the  overhead. 
“This  is  the  cleanest  zerk  fitting  I’ve 
ever  seen  in  my  life. . .But  I can’t  say 
the  same  for  the  cable  leading  to  it.” 
He  sweeps  his  hand  across  the  cable 
and  a line  of  greasy  residue  falls  to  the 
deck.  Someone  starts  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse as  King  jumps  back  down.  He 
smiles  at  the  E5  and  raises  both  hands 
into  the  air.  “Tell  that  to  the  judge.” 
Zone  inspection  ends. 

King  isn’t  sure  what  the  crew  thinks 
about  him;  he  hopes  they  consider  him 

I to  be  a fair  leader  and  effective  com- 

manding officer.  One  thing  he  does  is 
, to  make  sure  the  crew  knows  his  policy 
3 on  violations  so  that  penalties  will 

1 come  as  no  surprise. 

p Through  the  binoculars:  To  make  proper  tac- 

tical decisions,  the  skipper  has  to  be  well- 
- informed. 


Basically,  King  doesn’t  like  what  any 
other  CO  doesn’t:  disobedience,  disre- 
spect, negligence  and  the  like.  He’s 
pretty  tough  on  drug  abuse  and  posses- 
sion. “Ask  anyone  on  board  what  I 
think  about  illegal  drugs,  and  he’ll  tell 
you  that  I come  down  hard  on  viola- 
tors.” 

A sampling  of  the  crew  verified  that 
statement  as  a fact  of  life  aboard  the 
destroyer.  Some  crewmen  find  several 
of  King’s  policies  distasteful — evidence 
that  they  do  know  what  to  expect  if 
they  break  the  rules.  But  most  of  them 
agree  that  King  is  a fair  skipper — an 


officer  who  carefully  listens  when  his 
men  speak.  They  like  that  characteris- 
tic. 

On  his  way  to  a post-inspection  cri- 
tique in  the  wardroom.  King  is  stopped 
by  an  ensign  in  a flightsuit.  “Excuse 
me,  captain.  Request  permission  to  de- 
lay flight  quarters  for  40  minutes.” 

“Why?” 

“We  can’t  find  a screwdriver,  sir.” 

“It  takes  40  minutes  to  find  a screw- 
driver?” 

“That’s  what’s  been  requested,  sir. 
Uh,  captain,  it’s  a very  small  screw- 
driver.” 
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That  quip  produces  a grin  on  the 
skipper’s  face.  “You’d  better  go  and 
find  it,  then.’’  He  goes  up  a ladder. 
Flight  quarters  will  be  late  today; 
someone  has  misplaced  a screwdriver 
and  no  one  wants  to  see  it  end  up  in  the 
helicopter’s  jet  intake. 

As  he  moves  toward  the  wardroom, 
King  talks  a bit  about  his  career: 

“I  know  a lot  of  officers  who  grew 
up  with  the  constant  thought,  T want 
to  be  in  the  Navy,  I want  to  be  in  the 
Navy. . . .’  Their  desires  lay  in  that  di- 
rection since  childhood.  I came  into  the 
Navy  almost  by  accident,  and  I never 
made  the  Navy  a career  by  design — it 
just  turned  out  to  be  that  way. 

“Once  I got  to  sea,  I really  started  to 
enjoy  it.  One  of  the  first  things  I did  as 
an  ensign  aboard  a minesweeper  was  to 
get  the  ship  under  way.  I did  that  with 
moderate  success — didn’t  bump  into 
anything,  and  on  top  of  that  it  was 
downright  fun. 

“Later,  I was  XO  of  a ship  for  six 
months  when  I was  only  a lieutenant 
junior  grade.  I learned  a lot  in  a very 
short  period  of  time.  Probably  learned 
bigger  hunks  of  things  each  day  during 
that  time  than  I have  since. 

“And  I’m  sure  the  big  reason  I’ve 
stayed  in  the  service  is  the  fact  that  I’ve 
always  been  lucky  enough  to  work  with 
outstanding  commanding  officers. 
Sometimes,  I still  use  them  as  role 
models.  I’ll  be  in  a situation  and  think, 
‘Let’s  see,  what  would  good  ol’  so-and- 
so  do  in  a case  like  this?’  ’’ 

King  pushes  through  the  wardroom 
door  long  enough  to  glimpse  a roomful 
of  division  officers  and  department 
heads  when  flight  quarters  is  sounded. 

Someone  found  the  screwdriver. 

The  skipper  immediately  reverses  di- 
rection and  scurries  off  to  the  bridge. 
His  officers  aren’t  at  all  surprised. 
They’ve  seen  him  do  this  before.  The 
captain  has  several  personal  standing 
orders.  One  of  them  is  to  be  on  the 
bridge  during  flight  quarters.  It’s  the 
best  place  for  a commanding  officer  to 
be  if  something  goes  wrong. 

The  destroyer’s  SH-2  Seasprite  heli- 
copter— nicknamed  “Green  Chicken’’ 
— takes  off  without  mishap.  Flight 
quarters  lasts  through  lunch  into  late 


afternoon,  but  that  doesn’t  faze  King. 
He  eats  neither  breakfast  nor  lunch. 

Not  long  after  the  Green  Chicken’s 
engines  shut  down  on  the  flight  deck, 
the  crew  knocks  off  ship’s  work  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  heads  aft  for  a bar- 
becue on  the  fantail.  Soon,  sailors  are 
sitting  in  a circle  underneath  the  AS- 
ROC  launcher,  munching  on  hot  dogs 
and  potato  chips.  War  and  peace.  The 
sun  edges  nearer  to  the  ocean,  promis- 
ing a beautiful  close  to  another  day  at 
sea. 

Meanwhile,  CO  King  has  another 
meeting  to  attend.  This  one  is  a lot 
more  important  than  the  post-inspec- 
lion  critique.  This  one  concerns  the 
destroyer’s  coming  overhaul  period. 


A smaller,  more  essential  group  of 
King’s  officers  is  assembled  in  the 
wardroom  as  the  skipper  takes  his  seat. 
“All  right,  do  we  start  at  the  top,  or  do 
we  start  at  the  bottom?’’ 

He’s  answered  with  about  eight  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  levity  that  create  a 
brief  brouhaha.  Plaques  decorate  the 
bulkheads,  along  with  several  nautical 
items:  harpoon,  ship’s  wheel  and  ship’s 
bell  mounted  against  wood  paneling.  A 
few  feet  away,  the  Atlantic  swirls  be- 
neath Radford's  hull. 

King’s  XO  concentrates  on  the 

Solitude:  When  he’s  not  on  the  bridge  or  in  the 
combat  information  center,  the  CO  is  in  his  sea 
cabin — where  paperwork  usually  waits. 
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computer  printout  of  the  ship’s  pro- 
jected overhaul  schedule.  Each  depart- 
ment head  has  a duplicate.  The  prob- 
lem being  thrown  around  is  semantical 
in  nature:  What  do  we  call  the  officer 
in  charge  of  this  overhaul? 

A junior  officer  jokes,  “Why  don’t 
we  just  decide  who  the  person  is  and 
then  let  him  choose  his  own  title?’’  The 
skipper  offers  a more  tenable  sugges- 
tion, and  his  officers,  as  if  with  one 
hand,  make  a notation  on  the  print- 
outs. This  is  called  following  orders. 

The  engineering  officer  speaks  up. 
“So  my  suggestion  is  to  divide  up  the 
responsibility  between  this. . .’’ 

King  is  a commanding  officer  who 
relies  heavily  on  his  subordinates.  He 
sees  no  good  reason  why  he  should  try 
to  take  care  of  Radford  all  by  himself. 
He  even  keeps  his  changes  to  prepared 
correspondence  to  a minimum. 

While  his  staff  officers  hash  out  sev- 
eral issues  involving  the  overhaul.  King 
listens  and  adds  his  own  comments. 
His  way  of  communicating  is  calm  and 


methodical.  No  beating  around  the 
bush,  yet  no  antagonism  or  conde- 
scension either.  Controlled  voice  with- 
out tension.  Listening  to  a junior  offi- 
cer talk  about  habitability.  King  holds 
his  ball  cap  loosely;  embroidered  on  its 
back,  in  golden  thread,  are  the  letters 
“CO.’’ 

“As  long  as  one  of  my  officers  does 
his  job  correctly,  then  the  best  decision 
I can  make  is  to  stay  quiet.  Leave  him 
alone.  He’s  well -trained  and  knows 
what  he’s  doing.  I’m  there  for  him  to 
turn  to,  but  I’m  inclined  to  rely  on  the 
expertise  of  my  officers  for  almost  ev- 
ery aspect  of  commanding  this  ship.’’ 
He  stretches  and  addresses  the  oth- 
ers. “OK,  I think  we’ve  got  the  job  de- 
scriptions settled.  Now  let’s  go  back 
and  decide  who’s  going  to  be  what.’’ 
“Sir,  the  one  job  we  haven’t  settled 
on  yet. . . ’’ 

“We  haven’t  settled  on  any  of  them. 
These  are  only  recommendations.’’ 
Thirty  minutes  of  recommendations 
later,  the  meeting  ends.  It’s  only  one  of 


many  that  will  be  held  to  decide  Rad- 
ford's fate  in  dry  dock.  The  printouts 
have  been  heavily  edited  and  don’t  ap- 
pear quite  so  uniform  anymore.  The 
captain  looks  a bit  weary  as  he  thanks 
the  group  and  slips  out  of  the  ward- 
room. 

Back  to  the  sea  cabin,  but  not  for 
rest.  Not  yet.  There’s  paperwork  on  his 
desk  just  dying  to  be  looked  at — can’t 
be  put  off.  Without  paperwork,  the 
ship  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  metal  it  was 
made  of.  King  settles  down  at  his  desk. 

The  room’s  decor  gives  clues  about 
the  captain’s  personal  interests.  On  the 
desk  is  an  assortment  of  family  photos. 
A copy  of  Newsweek  lies  open  on  a 
table.  Also  a book:  “228  Tennis  Tips.’’ 
Another  magazine  announces  on  its 
cover,  “Special  Issue — Brazil  Today.’’ 

Above  the  couch  are  stacks  of 
cassette  tapes.  The  Ray  Conniff 
Album,  Anne  Murray’s  Greatest  Hits, 

Conference:  This  ship’s  captain  has  a com- 
mand philosophy;  if  somebody  knows  the  job 
and  does  it  well,  then  let  him  be. 
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Neil  Diamond,  Beethoven. 

The  salts  of  old  had  to  make  do  with 
sea  chanties — monaurel  ones  at  that. 

While  King  looks  over  a draft  of  a 
message  to  be  sent  out  next  morning, 
there’s  a knock  at  his  door.  A yeoman 
enters  and  places  a stack  of  paper  in 
the  skipper’s  box.  He  quietly  leaves. 

King  is  one  commanding  officer  who 
doesn’t  subscribe  to  an  “open  door’’ 
policy.  That  isn’t  because  he  doesn’t 
like  talking  to  people — he  does.  But  he 
has  watched  the  chain  of  command  op- 
erate for  18  years  and  feels  it’s  still  the 
best  way  to  get  things  done.  Anyone 
can  see  him,  but  the  request  must  be 
via  the  chain  of  command.  “This  has 
the  advantage  of  letting  everyone  in  the 
chain  know  clearly  that  an  individual  is 
experiencing  a problem.  And  it  lets 
that  problem  be  solved,  in  most  cases, 
before  it  reaches  me.” 

He  doesn’t  think  an  open  door  co- 
exists with  an  effective  chain  of  com- 
mand. Still,  King  admits  there  are 
times  when  something  indeed  goes 
wrong  with  the  chain,  and  he  must  take 
corrective  action. 

“The  majority  of  people  who  come 
to  see  me  are  simply  frustrated.  No 
one’s  been  able  to  help  them,  and 
they’re  not  in  a position  to  help 
themselves.  So  I try  to  listen  very 
carefully  and  help  them  organize  their 
own  thoughts.  Together,  we  spell  out 
possible  solutions.” 

One  course  of  action  the  captain 
never  recommends  is  violation  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Un- 
fortunately, it’s  an  alternative  that 
crew  members  choose  from  time  to 
time.  When  this  happens.  King  is  the 
one  who  must  award  non-judicial  pun- 
ishment. 

It’s  a time  when  he  doesn’t  like  being 
Man  on  the  Bridge. 

“There’s  nothing  uplifting  about  a 
captain’s  mast — it’s  downright  disap- 
pointing. You  know.  I’ve  got  such  an 
outstanding  crew  that,  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  a fellow  just  flagrantly 
breaks  the  rules  and  has  to  show  up  at 
captain’s  mast,  it  ruins  my  whole  day. 
Ask  my  exec  or  department  heads. 
They  know  enough  not  to  come  around 
me  before  captain’s  mast  or  several 


hours  afterwards.  They  know  I’ll  be  in 
foul  humor.” 

But  a commanding  officer  can’t  turn 
over  the  unpleasant  parts  of  his  job  to 
someone  else.  He  can’t  say,  “Call  me 
when  it’s  over  so  I can  be  in  charge 
again.”  Unlike  many  other  positions 
cloaked  in  vague  responsibilities  and 
ambiguous  authority,  a CO  is  a CO  is  a 
CO.  You  either  are  or  you  aren’t; 
there’s  no  loophole  or  gray  area  in 
which  to  hide. 

Disappointments  at  captain’s  mast 
aren’t  enough  to  make  King  want  to 
quit  his  job — it’s  just  too  rewarding. 
For  instance,  one  outstanding  benefit 
is  being  able  to  watch  the  professional 
development  of  his  officers  and  crew  as 
they  become  more  responsible  and 
mature  individuals. 

“Particularly  the  younger  enlisted 
people,”  King  says,  “the  ones  who 
come  aboard  right  out  of  high  school. 
They  stumble  around  in  the  dark  for  a 
while,  then  all  of  a sudden  they  take 
charge  and  take  off  like  a rocket.  Real- 
ly start  changing.  If  I’m  responsible  for 
that  change  of  attitude  in  any  way 
through  my  exercise  of  command,  it’s 
one  of  the  most  fulfilling  aspects  of 
this  job. 

“Another  major  aspect  is  being  on  a 


Dependents’  cruise:  "When  I’m  on  the  bridge 
at  sunrise,  it’s  like  nothing  else  in  the  entire 
world.  ’’ 

ship  at  sea  and  watching  it  perform  the 
way  it  was  intended — especially  in  a 
hot  and  heavy  wartime  environment. 
Every  ship  has  a personality,  and  to 
feel  it  as  a vital,  living  thing  is  a tre- 
mendously exciting  experience.” 

Observing  two  vital  elements  work- 
ing together — ship  and  crew — as  they 
were  meant:  That  is  the  excitement  of 
command.  The  responsibility  is  always 
there,  but  so  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
all  fall  into  place. 

The  skipper  finishes  his  paperwork 
just  as  the  clock  hits  2300.  King  puts 
down  his  pencil  and  watches  as  it  slow- 
ly rolls  across  the  desk.  The  seas  have 
picked  up  a bit  since  dusk. 

Later,  on  the  bridge,  the  helmsman 
steers  Radford  as  the  OOD  looks  on.  If 
necessary.  King  would  be  back  on  the 
bridge  in  seconds.  But  for  the  moment, 
everything  is  routine  and  there  is  no 
need  to  disturb  him. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  skipper 
will  be  on  the  bridge  to  read  message 
traffic  and  watch  the  sun  rise. 

He  will  continue  the  constant  chal- 
lenge of  command. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I P.  M.  Callaghan 
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As  USS  James  K.  Polk's  (SSBN  645) 
black,  streamlined  hull  sliced  through 
the  Charleston,  S.C.,  waters  making 
way  for  Wharf  Alpha,  more  than  1,000 
onlookers  joyfully  voiced  their  wel- 
come. After  60  days  at  sea,  Polk's  49th 
patrol  was  over.  Home  once  again. 
And,  homecomings  always  create  fan- 
fare. 

But  it  wasn’t  just  another  deploy- 
ment completed  by  the  Gold  Crew,  or 
just  another  homecoming.  Polk  was 


winding  up  the  2,000th  patrol  made  by 
the  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
force  since  its  inception  in  1960  when 
USS  George  Washington  (SSBN  598) 
departed  on  its  first  patrol. 

The  returning  425-foot  vessel  repre- 
sented the  nation’s  original  41  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  which  have 
chalked  up  more  than  100,000  days  or 
more  than  275  years  of  undersea  pa- 
trolling since  Washington  was 
launched. 
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And,  while  Polk  was  making  head- 
lines across  the  country,  its  homecom- 
ing was  also  calling  attention  to  the  ad- 
vances in  the  Navy’s  submarine  force 
— notably  the  second  sea  trial  of  the 
j largest  submarine  constructed  to  date, 
the  18,500-ton  USS  Ohio  (SSBN  726). 

Ohio's  first  sea  tests  were  successful 
and  highlighted  the  continued  im- 
provement in  the  sea-based  leg  of  the 
nuclear  triad,  a three-part  deployment 
V plan  which  includes  land,  sea  and  air- 
launched  nuclear  weapons. 

Trident-cXdiSs  Ohio  will  carry  24  C-4 
Trident  missiles.  Polk  originally  car- 
ried 16  Polaris  missiles  but  is  now 
armed  with  Tridents.  The  majority  of 
,,  FBMs  have  been  converted  to  carry  ei- 
ther Poseidon  or  Trident  missiles. 

' Though  the  United  States’  subma- 
rine construction  program  is  on  the  in- 
crease, the  Navy  needs  20  to  30  percent 
more  submariners  to  provide  a better 
balance  between  time  at  sea  and 


ashore,  according  to  Vice  Admiral 
Steven  A.  White,  Commander  Atlantic 
Fleet  Submarine  Force. 

— Story  by  J02  J.D.  Leipold 
— Photos  by  PH2  Johnny  S.  Adkins 
and  PH2  Deanna  L.  Quillin 


Proud  crew  members  of  USS  James  K.  Polk 
(SSBN  645)  bring  their  submarine  home  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  from  its  49th  patrol,  marking 
it  as  the  2,000th  deterrent  patrol  by  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  submarines. 
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Rota  Serves 
the  Fleet 


Nestled  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is  a land 
of  oranges,  olives,  horses  and  sherry; 
it’s  known  to  U.S.  sailors  as  Rota.  Its 
whitewashed  walls,  red  tile  roofs  and 
narrow  streets  lined  with  palms  and 
pines  are  typical  of  the  region  of  Spain 
called  Andalucia.  It’s  a region  which 
provides  a relaxing  and  pleasant  life- 
style for  Navy  men  and  women  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  Rota 
and  its  tenant  commands. 

Andalucia  provides  some  of  the  best 
liberty  the  Navy  has  to  offer  for  the 
8,000  U.S.  military  people.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilians  and  their 
dependents  who  live  at  Rota.  Rich  in 
history,  the  region  claims  architectural 
remains  reminiscent  of  the  Romans 
and  Moors.  The  area  offers  entertain- 
ment ranging  from  lively,  colorful 
flamenco  dancing  to  impressive  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  city  fairs  called 
“ferias.” 

Within  a few  hours  drive  of  the 
naval  station  are  cities  and  villages 
whose  names  alone  conjure  up  the 
legends  and  the  spirit  of  Andalucia. 
Towns  such  as  Seville,  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  Cordoba,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
Granada  and  Arcos  lend  their  names  to 
history. 

A Spanish  navy  installation  under 
the  command  of  a Spanish  rear  ad- 
miral, the  naval  station  at  Rota  covers 
more  than  6,000  acres  just  outside  the 
city’s  walled  perimeter.  The  town  itself 
dates  back  2,000  years  to  the  days  of 


the  Phoenicians.  A small  agricultural 
and  fishing  village.  Rota’s  old  quarter 
harmonizes  with  newly  developed  high- 
rise  apartments  and  mile-long  stretches 
of  beaches. 

Orientation  to  Rota  and  to  Spain  is 
relatively  easy  through  the  help  of  such 
activities  as  the  sponsor  program  and 
the  Overseas  Diplomacy  Orientation 
Training  course.  Hosted  by  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Activities  Spain 
and  taught  by  the  Human  Resources 
Management  Detachment,  ODOT 
gives  newcomers  a taste  of  what  life 


will  be  like  in  their  new  home.  They 
visit  local  cathedrals,  lunch  “Spanish 
style”  in  a local  restaurant  and  visit 
with  Rota’s  mayor.  A trip  to  the  mer- 
cado  or  public  market  clearly  shows 
the  best  way  to  buy  fresh  fruit,  vege- 
tables, meat  and  seafood  on  the 
economy. 

The  ODOT  instructors,  with  assist- 
ance from  department  and  tenant  com- 
mand representatives,  ensure  that  stu- 
dents know  where  to  find  base  services 
such  as  the  housing  office,  the  chapel, 
security  and  the  Personnel  Support  De- 
tachment. 

Living  off  base  on  the  economy  of- 
fers a variety  of  lifestyles.  There  are 
apartments  within  walking  distance  of 
Rota’s  many  beaches,  chalets  with 
flower-strewn  balconies,  and  homes 
complete  with  fireplaces  and  court- 
yards. Telephones  are  rare,  off-base 
TV  is  in  Spanish  and  heating  with 
butane  gas  heaters  is  common,  but 
many  people  still  prefer  to  remain  “on 
the  economy.” 

For  those  who  choose  on-base  hous- 
ing, more  than  800  units  with  two, 
three  and  four  bedrooms  are  available. 
“Old  Base”  homes  are  one  story  units 
of  Spanish-style  brick  and  masonry 
construction  with  covered  carports  be- 
tween duplex  units.  In  comparison. 


A lug  guides  USS  Truett  (FF  1095)  to  a pier. 
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In  Rota’s  picturesque  harbor,  sailors  still  have  to  paint  the 
decks.  But  it’s  not  “all  work  and  no  play”  when  they  also 
can  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a Spanish  fiesta. 


Duty  in  Spain 


“USA”  housing  consists  of  two-story 
prefabricated  units  with  community 
parking  lots. 

The  newly  renovated  unaccom- 
panied personnel  housing  for  officers 
and  enlisted  consists  of  about  170  units 
I for  officers  and  1,350  for  enlisted 

members.  The  on-base  Navy  Lodge, 
completed  in  1980,  has  22  rooms  with 
kitchenettes  available  to  newcomers 
and  transients. 

Naval  Station  Rota  boasts  on-base 
recreation  nearly  as  varied  and  in- 
teresting as  the  landscape  beyond  its 
gates.  More  than  50  command- 
sponsored  organizations  offer  a variety 
of  activities  for  Rota  people  and  their 
families.  You  can  learn  to  lasso  a calf 
or  ride  a cantankerous  bronc  with  the 
Rota  Rodeo  Association,  or  shoot  par- 
tridge with  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  a 
joint  U.S.  and  Spanish  organization.  If 
your  taste  leans  to  the  nautical,  put  to 
sea  in  a sailing  sloop  from  Special  Serv- 
ices— or  maybe  you  prefer  skiing  in  the 
I Sierra  Nevada  mountains  with  the 

I Rota  Ski  Club.  More  adventurous 

types  may  take  to  the  sky  with  the  Rota 
Flying  Club. 

Lured  by  the  “roar  of  the  grease- 
i(  paint,”  Rota  Little  Theatre  spices  up 

the  station’s  leisure  life  with  the  best  in 
I dinner  theater  productions.  Out  on  the 

track  the  more  athletic  types  will  find 
camaraderie  in  the  Rota  Runners  Club, 
whose  members  make  good  use  of  the 
year-round  fair  weather.  Speech- 
makers  and  novices  alike  hone  their 
speaking  skills  with  the  Rota  Toast- 
masters. 

j Film  buffs  can  choose  between 

movies  ranging  from  dramas  or  science 
fiction  to  westerns  and  comedies. 
There  are  about  20  showings  weekly  at 
three  base  clubs,  the  station  theater 
j and  an  outdoor  drive-in  theater. 

* American  television  is  limited  but 

I the  base’s  radio  station.  Navy  Broad- 

casting Service  Detachment  13,  keeps 
:|  people  informed  24  hours  a day  with 

j;  the  latest  in  news,  music,  entertain- 

S ment  and  command  information. 

The  hat  one  wears  at  Rota  can  vary 
from  military  cover  to  “cap  and 
"j  gown.”  Five  widely-known  and  ac- 

^ credited  universities  offer  a wide  varie- 


An  A merican  style  rodeo — and  colorful  bal- 
loons— can  he  found  at  many  a fair,  but  in 
Rota  the  flavor  is  definitely  Spanish. 

ty  of  courses  with  degrees  in  subjects 
from  business  or  the  arts  to  real  estate 
and  data  processing.  A local  college 
also  offers  courses  in  such  specialties  as 
flamenco  dancing,  Spanish  cooking 
and  basic  language  training  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  a bit  more  about  the 
culture. 

A full  curriculum  similar  to  that  of- 
fered in  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
available  for  dependents  at  the  David 
Glasgow  Farragut  elementary  and  high 
schools.  An  on-base  child  enrichment 
program  and  child  care  center,  both 
sponsored  by  Special  Services,  are  pro- 
vided for  youngsters  under  school  age. 

During  peak  spring  and  summer 
months,  resorts  on  the  coastline  of 
southern  Spain  swell  to  five  and  six 
times  their  normal  populations  as  wave 
after  wave  of  sun-hungry  tourists  de- 
scend from  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  northern 
Spain.  A nightly  atmosphere  of  tapa- 
hopping  and  flamenco  dancing  prevails 
throughout  the  summer.  Tapa-hopping 
is  a popular  form  of  off-duty  enter- 
tainment; a Spanish  version  of  hors 


d’  oeuvres,  tapas  are  served  at  nearly 
every  Spanish  restaurant  and  cafe.  The 
choices  are  varied  and  delicious  and 
may  consist  of  gambas  ajillo  (garlic  , 
shrimp),  calamares  (fried  squid),  pi- 
mientos  (fried  green  peppers),  a dish  of 
Spanish  olives  and,  of  course,  a glass 
of  Spanish  sherry. 

Located  about  18  miles  from  Rota  is 
the  world-renowned  sherry-producing 
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city  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  which  is 
rich  with  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  “stomping  of  the  grapes” 
really  does  occur  during  the  annual 
September  “Vendemia”  festival. 
Rituals  of  this  festival  include  the 
blessing  of  the  first  grapes  of  the 
harvest. 

A 15-minute  ride  to  nearby  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  will  satisfy  the  seafood 
lover.  Row  upon  row  of  sidewalk  cafes 
offer  fresh  seafood  and  shellfish  ready 
to  peel  and  devour. 

Farther  beyond  Rota’s  perimeters  lie 
three  more  of  the  region’s  fascinating 
cities:  Seville,  Granada  and  Arcos  de  la 
Frontera.  Seville,  a tourist  city,  has 
commercial  interests  and  great  festivals 
which  attract  people  from  all  over 
Spain.  Granada,  in  the  midst  of  the 


The  Alhambra,  famous  ancient  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  overlooks  Granada.  It  may  be 
one  of  the  sights  these  visiting  chaplains  will 
take  in  when  they  set  out  to  tour  Andalucia. 


snow-covered  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, offers  good  ski  slopes.  It  is  well 
known  for  the  Alhambra,  a historical 
fortress,  palace  and  city,  all  in  one. 
Perched  on  top  of  a rock  spike,  Arcos 
de  la  Frontera  has  a spectacular  view  of 


olive  groves  and  the  river  Guadalete. 

This  and  much  more  is  Andalucia, 
Rota  and  the  U.S.  naval  station.  A 
place  where  the  quality  of  life  abounds, 
it’s  a beautiful  place  to  live  and  a great 
place  to  work. 
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Last  Stop 
for  Fuel 

It  takes  flour,  brown  sugar,  butter, 
cinnamon  and  fresh  apples  to  make  an 
r apple  turnover.  But  it  takes  much  more 
to  put  together  a fleet  turnover.  The 
Navy  men  and  women  at  U.S.  Naval 
Station  Rota,  Spain,  are  turnover  ex- 
perts; they  handle  eight  or  nine  major 
^ fleet  evolutions  each  year. 

A fleet  turnover  is  the  passing  of 
responsibility,  supplies  and  informa- 
tion from  one  battle  group  or  destroyer 
or  amphibious  squadron  to  another. 

When  a task  force  on  deployment  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  ready  to  head 
home,  their  last  stop  before  the  trans- 
Atlantic  run  will  probably  be  Rota. 

While  in  Spain,  these  “out-chop- 
pers” will  link  up  with  the  in-bound 
task  force — called  “in-choppers” — 
and  transfer  accumulated  knowledge 
I (and  sea  stories)  as  well  as  supplies, 
weapons  and  spare  parts.  The  evolu- 
tion, normally  compressed  into  a 24-  to 
36-hour  period,  can  involve  as  many  as 
16  to  20  ships.  But  it  is  the  thousands 
of  hours  of  preparation  and  hard  work 
by  Rota  people  that  make  the  transi- 
tion work. 

The  people  of  Rota  are  professionals 
all  the  way.  Captain  Render  Crayton, 

Commander  U.S.  Naval  Activities 
Spain  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
I station,  is  proud  of  the  work  his  people 
do  year-round.  But  he  is  especially 
pleased  with  their  accomplishments 
during  fleet  turnovers.  “These  men 
and  women  realize  the  importance  of 

Por/  personnel  are  a study  in  teamwork. 
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their  work  and  their  commitment  to 
support  the  fleet,  and  they  take  it 
seriously.  In  turn  the  fleet  appreciates 
their  efforts  and  their  professionalism. 

“During  these  critical  turnovers,” 
he  added,  “the  men  and  women  at 
Rota  do  an  exceptional  job,  often 
under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
They  work  long,  hard  hours  and  have 


every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  jobs 
they  do.” 

When  a fleet  turnover  is  scheduled. 
Naval  Station  Rota  and  its  tenant  com- 
mands gear  up.  Planning  starts  about 
three  months  before  the  turnover  and 
almost  all  departments  take  part.  Sup- 
plies must  be  ordered,  aircraft  and 
ground  transfer  equipment  readied  and 


facilities  prepared  for  the  ships  and 
their  crews.  Advance  teams  from  the 
“in-choppers”  and  “out-choppers” 
arrive  at  Rota  several  days  before  the 
task  forces  to  help  with  planning. 

Turnover  begins  when  the  first  ship 
arrives.  The  port  services  department, 
the  first  department  to  greet  the  in- 
coming ships,  coordinates  all  ship  and 
small  craft  movements  and  berthing. 
During  a typical  turnover  involving  16 
ships,  about  35  tug-assisted  ship  move- 
ments can  be  the  norm.  In  addition  to 
guiding  each  ship  in  and  out  of  port, 
the  port  services  department  must 
often  rearrange  berthing  at  the  piers  to 
allow  for  easier  delivery  of  supplies, 
ammunition  and  fuel,  and  to  fulfill 
particular  ship  requirements. 

The  efforts  of  the  public  works  de- 
partment are  in  evidence  almost  before 
a ship  is  berthed.  Cranes  position 
brows  and  load  and  off-load  supplies. 
Phone,  water  and  power  lines  are 
hooked  up  from  pierside  and  huge 
dumpsters  stand  ready.  Public  works 
vehicles  are  provided  for  fleet  units  and 
on-base  transportation  is  arranged  for 
ships’  crews. 

The  supply  department  plays  one  of 
the  biggest  roles  in  a fleet  turnover.  By 
the  time  ships  arrive,  the  department 
has  tons  of  supplies  on  hand  for  the 
“in-choppers.”  During  a typical  turn- 
over the  department  will  move  15,000 
dozen  eggs,  20,000  pounds  of  bread, 
34,000  gallons  of  milk  and  95,000 
pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  some  cases,  this  material  moves  to 
ships,  courtesy  of  the  air  operations 
department.  Helicopters  from  the 
naval  station  and  from  visiting  ships 
haul  supplies  from  pierside  to  ships  or 
from  ship  to  ship.  During  an  average 
turnover,  the  naval  station’s  three 
H-46  helicopters  move  128,000  pounds 
of  material  per  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  fuel  department 
transfers  supplies  of  its  own.  Fueling 
the  “in-choppers”  and  the  “out- 
choppers”  involves  the  transfer  of  as 
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Left:  Fleet  Marines  take  on  the  job  of  steam 
cleaning  the  fire  hoses.  Right:  USS  Saipan 
(LHA  2)  prepares  to  dock. 
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much  as  4 million  gallons  of  fuel.  An 
amphibious  turnover  requires  more 
than  40  continuous  hours  of  pumping 
fuel  with  many  people  taking  only 
short  breaks  before  returning  to  the 
pumps. 

Transportation  requirements  for 
fleet  personnel  and  the  coordination 
for  ferrying  air  freight  from  other 
bases  in  the  Mediterranean  area  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  air  terminal 
department.  Special  Services  arranges 
tours  and  activities  for  visiting  sailors 
and  readies  athletic  equipment  and 
playing  fields  for  the  huge  influx  of 
people.  And  the  weapons  department 
is  usually  very  much  in  evidence  over- 
seeing the  transfer  of  ammunition  and 
acting  as  a temporary  storage  facility. 
Everybody  pitches  in. 

Rota’s  central  messes  department 
assures  that  base  clubs  are  ready  to 
provide  food,  drink  and  entertainment 
for  the  visitors  while  the  security  de- 


partment briefs  incoming  ships  on 
local  laws  and  provides  shore  patrol 
support.  The  Navy  Exchange  stocks  up 
popular  items  and  extends  its  operating 
hours  to  accommodate  the  visiting 
ships,  while  the  disbursing  office 
changes  thousands  of  dollars  into 
pesetas,  the  local  currency,  for  shop- 
ping sprees  in  the  Spanish  community. 

Many  of  the  tenant  commands  are 
also  part  of  a successful  turnover.  The 
Naval  Communications  Station  pro- 
vides message  center  service  and  in- 
formation on  communications  proce- 
dures, and  the  Naval  Oceanography 
Command  Center  briefs  newcomers  on 
the  Mediterranean’s  sometimes  capri- 
cious weather,  seas  and  acoustic  con- 
ditions. The  calibration  lab  assists  with 
equipment  maintenance  and  on-the- 
job  training  while  the  Naval  Legal 
Service  Office  detachment,  naval 
hospital  and  dental  clinic  provide  serv- 
ices of  a different  nature. 


During  this  complex  evolution,  the 
population  of  the  base  swells  from 
about  8,000  American  military  and 
civilian  people  to  as  many  as  20,000. 

The  mission  of  the  naval  station  at 
Rota  is  to  provide  service  to  the  fleet. 
During  a fleet  turnover,  most  people 
on  the  base  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  mission,  and  it  is 
during  these  evolutions  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  Rota  people  to  fleet  units  is 
most  clearly  evident.  Workloads  jump 
to  a peak,  and  work  days  are  extended. 

Fleet  support  becomes  an  obsession 
during  turnovers.  The  entire  base  does 
its  best  to  prepare  “in-choppers”  for 
their  deployment  and  give  the  “out- 
choppers”  the  assistance  they  need  to 
get  home  safely.  The  pride  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  men  and  women  at 
Rota  shows  in  their  service  to  the  fleet. 

— Photos  by  PHC  Pat  Wilkerson, 

' PHI  Ronald  M.  Wolf 
and  PH2  Jeffrey  Willhelm. 
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Ancient 

Tradition 


As  the  words,  “We  commend  the 
soul  of  our  brother  departed,  and  we 
commit  his  body  to  the  deep,”  were 
read,  onlookers  must  surely  have 
thought  of  the  abiding  respect  many 
people  carry  for  the  sea  during  their 
lifetimes. 

Five  times  those  words  were  repeated 
as  the  ashes  of  a retired  Navy  chief 
commissaryman  and  those  of  four 
others — former  dependents — were 
committed  during  ceremonies  con- 
ducted aboard  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
ammunition  ship  USS  Pyro  (AE  24) 
early  this  summer. 


A chill  swept  across  the  deck.  An  un- 
seasonable wind  made  the  small  group 
of  men  standing  at  attention  shiver  as 
the  lone  bugler  played  taps. 

While  most  Navy  men  and  women 
are  familiar  with  the  rites  of  burial  at 
sea,  chances  are  that  few  have  experi- 
enced this  ritualistic  ceremony.  De- 
scended from  burials  conducted  at  sea 
in  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  later  by  the  British  navy,  the  an- 
cient tradition  of  burial  at  sea  is  a mor- 
tal’s final  tribute  to  the  awesomeness 
of  the  ocean. 

Herman  Melville  recounted  the  dig- 


nity of  such  a burial  in  the  early  1800s 
in  “White  Jacket” — an  account  of  his 
experiences  aboard  the  USS  United 
States.  And,  while  the  years  have 
brought  some  regimentation  to  the 
ceremony,  the  dignity  Melville  wrote  of 
was  as  overwhelming  aboard  Pyro  as  it 
must  have  been  aboard  Melville’s  USS 
United  States. 

Words  can  hardly  convey  the  solem- 
nity of  the  phrase,  “Bury  the  dead,” 
carried  over  a ship’s  announcing  sys- 
tem at  sea. 

—Text  and  photos  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
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Nitromen  at  Work 

Crew  members  from  the  ammuni- 
tion ship  USS  Nitro  (AE  23)  recently 
volunteered  for  a community  relations 
project  which  involved  refurbishing  a 
home  for  the  elderly  in  Cartagena, 
Spain.  When  the  call  for  assistance 
went  out,  more  than  70  Nitromen — 
one  quarter  of  the  crew — responded 
for  work  on  the  three-day  project. 

Work  began  with  the  chipping  and 
preservation  of  an  old  anchor  and 
chain  on  display  outside  the  home. 


But  it  was  not  all  work  and  no  play 
while  Nitro  was  in  Cartagena.  What 
started  out  as  a little  physical  activity 
to  get  ready  for  the  annual  all  hands 
fitness  exam  turned  out  to  be  a lot 
more. 

Crew  members  plunged  into  athletic 
programs  that  included  jogging,  bi- 
cycling, scuba  diving,  and  basketball 
and  volleyball  tournaments,  complete 
with  media  coverage  by  the  ship’s 
newspaper  and  TV  station.  When  a 
shortage  of  athletic  gear  was  dis- 
covered, ingenious  crewmen  created  a 
volleyball  net  from  orange  shotline  and 
constructed  a basketball  goal  and 
backboard. 


Senior  Enlisted 
Academy  Opens 

The  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  Newport,  R.I.,  continues  to 
grow  with  the  addition  of  an  eighth 
school  this  fall:  the  Senior  Enlisted 
Academy. 

Under  the  direction  of  Commander 
George  A.  Easley,  the  school  is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  annual  enrollment  of 
more  than  200. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  CNO’s 
special  objectives  of  1981  to  provide 
greater  leadership  training,  the 
school’s  goal  will  be  to  train  senior  and 
master  chief  petty  officers  to  assume 
greater  managerial  responsibility.  The 
curriculum  will  include  leadership  and 
management,  national  and  security  af- 
fairs and  interpersonal  communica- 
tion. 

“We  are  going  to  be  educating  the 
elite  senior  and  master  chief  petty  of- 
ficers,’’ said  Easley.  “These  men  will 
leave  the  academy  ready  to  take  on 
greater  leadership  and  management 
roles  in  the  Navy.’’ 

Past  professional  performance  and 
potential  will  be  among  the  criteria  for 
selection  to  the  school.  Senior  chief 
petty  officers  must  have  less  than  22 
years  of  service  and  master  chief  petty 
officers  less  than  24  years  of  service, 
and  they  must  be  in  the  top  10  percent 
of  their  rating.  Navywide,  to  apply. 
They  also  must  have  at  least  18  months 
of  obligated  service  following  grad- 
uation. 

The  first  two  classes,  convening 
Sept.  14,  1981,  and  Jan.  11,  1982,  will 
be  small  pilot  courses.  A full  class  of 
50-60  students  will  begin  in  March  with 
the  proven  curriculum. 

Initially,  the  students  will  attend 
classes  in  Sims  Hall  and  be  berthed  in 
Edwards  Hall  on  the  NETC  campus.  A 
$3.9  million  project  has  been  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1983  to  construct  a per- 
manent facility  for  the  school. 

Most  of  the  instructional  staff  at  the 
SEA  will  be  graduates  of  the  Army 


Sergeant  Major  Academy  or  the  Senior 
Air  Force  Academy.  Staff,  as  well  as 
students,  will  be  hand-picked  for  their 
leadership  and  management  capabili- 
ties, as  well  as  their  instructional  skills. 


CNO  Visits  Med 


During  a recent  two-day  visit  to  USS 
Forrestal  (CV  69)  and  nine  other  Sixth 
Fleet  ships  operating  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward  ad- 
dressed thousands  of  Navymen,  spoke 
personally  with  many  of  them,  con- 
ducted question-answer  sessions  on 
many  of  the  ships  and  re-enlisted  10 
Forrestal  crewmen. 

Undeterred  by  the  lack  of  an  open  ; 
landing  deck  on  guided  missile  cruiser  t 
USS  Wainwright  (CG  28),  the  admiral  c 
used  a helicopter  hoist  to  get  down  to  c 
the  deck.  — Photo  by  JOSN Billie  WHson  \ j 
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The  Patch  Man 

Most  sailors  are  satisfied  to  collect 
one  or  two  patches  of  their  military 
units.  Electronics  Technician  First 
Class  Joseph  L.  Meredith,  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Support  Activity  Detach- 
ment, Gaeta,  Italy,  has  gone  a bit  fur- 
ther. He  owns  a collection  of  some 
10,000  different  patches  with  a value  of 
well  over  $30,000. 

Meredith’s  collection  consists  of 
patches  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Al- 
though his  collection  covers  many  dif- 
ferent areas  and  countries,  his  special 
interest  is  World  War  I and  II  Army 
patches.  Some  patches  have  as  many  as 
20  or  more  variations,  ranging  from 
color  differences  to  changes  in  the 
names  of  units,  and  Meredith  usually 
collects  several  different  varieties  for 
the  same  patch. 

“A  patch  collection  of  military  in- 
signias is  really  a historical  view  of  the 
military.  One  can  see  a unit’s  history 
just  from  the  patches  and  changes  in 
them  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
years,”  said  Meredith. 

‘T  started  collecting  patches  in  1960, 


when  my  mother  gave  me  a box  of 
some  30  or  40  she  had  saved  from 
World  War  II.  One  of  those  patches 
really  caught  my  eye,  and  1 just  started 
collecting  them  from  there.” 

That  patch  was  of  the  Alaskan  De- 
fense Command.  According  to  Mere- 
dith, it  is  rare  and  sought  by  many  col- 
lectors. ‘‘The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
unit  was  in  existence  only  for  about  six 


ETI  Joseph  L.  Meredith  leafs  through  one  of 
his  many  hooks  that  he  has  filled  with  patches. 


months  before  the  name  changed,”  he 
said. 

What  is  the  future  for  his  collection? 
Meredith  answered,  ‘‘Getting  more 
patches.” 

— Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Douglas  Tesner 


Milwaukee  Thanks  Brooklyn 


Double  Benefit 


The  crew  of  USS  Milwaukee  (AOR 
2)  found  a unique  and  lasting  way  to 
thank  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
during  their  ship’s  recent  10-month 
overhaul  there.  The  sailors  cleaned  up 
a section  of  that  borough’s  Prospect 


Park,  site  of  large  playing  fields  and  a 
national  landmark  close  by  downtown 
Brooklyn. 

In  November  1980,  Milwaukee 
started  a Dial-a-Sailor  program  to 
locate  Brooklyn  families  who  would  in- 
vite a Milwaukee  sailor  for  a holiday 
meal.  The  program  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  and  media  alike  and 
was  a rousing  success.  Sailors  had  to  be 
‘‘borrowed”  from  other  ships  in  the 
shipyard  (the  old  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard) 
to  fill  the  invitations  from  the  com- 
munity. Even  then,  some  invitations 
went  unfilled. 

In  appreciation  for  the  hospitality 
shown  during  their  long  yard  period, 
Milwaukee  sailors  said  ‘‘Thank  you 
Brooklyn”  by  lending  a hand  to  im- 
prove a section  of  Prospect  Park. 


Navy  recreation  programs  and  serv- 
ices available  to  all  Navy  people  got  a 
big  boost  recently  in  the  form  of  a 
check  for  $1,051,520  presented  to  the 
Navy  Central  Recreation  Fund.  Com- 
mander, Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand, Rear  Admiral  E.A.  Grinstead 
(SC),  presented  the  check  to  Captain 
R.E.  Morgan  (SC),  director  of  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  recrea- 
tion services  division.  This  was  the  net 
profit  from  sales  aboard  342  ships 
stores  for  the  period  October  1980  to 
January  1981. 

By  patronizing  ships  stores,  fleet 
sailors  earn  a double  benefit.  They 
spend  less  money  than  they  would  pay 
on  the  outside,  and  they  get  back  all 
the  profits  through  the  many  recrea- 
tion services  offered  by  the  Navy. 
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Combat  Rehearsal 

Adventure  in  the  Navy  usually  has  to 
do  with  ships  at  sea,  but  Naval  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  4 recently  had  a 
Navy  adventure  on  land,  complete  with 
foxholes  and  M16  rifles. 

About  350  Seabees  of  NMCB  4,  de- 
ployed at  Naval  Station  Rota,  Spain, 
underwent  a week  of  military  training 
to  increase  individual  combat  skills  and 
maintain  a high  state  of  readiness. 

Since  their  inception  in  1942,  Sea- 
bees  have  defended  what  they  have 
built.  The  eight  active  construction 
battalions  left  in  the  Navy  conduct 
military  training  annually — both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  classroom. 

During  a five-day  period,  NMCB  4 
held  lectures  on  first  aid,  communi- 
cation procedures,  hand  grenades, 
pyrotechnics  and  camouflage.  Pro- 
tective measures  against  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  were 
covered,  along  with  the  Military  Code 
of  Conduct,  prisoner  of  war  handling 
and  a very  realistic  mines  and  booby 
trap  course. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  of  training 
were  given  over  to  defensive  tactics, 
escape  and  evasion,  and  patrol  and  am- 


bush techniques.  The  Seabees  got  in 
some  firing  practice  with  the  M16  rifle, 
M60  machine  gun,  .45  pistol  and  M203 
grenade  launcher. 

On  the  last  day,  NMCB  4 dug  fox- 
holes along  the  perimeter  of  a piece  of 
ground  they’d  be  defending  that  eve- 
ning during  a simulated  battle. 

The  “fighting”  officially  began  at 
7:30  p.m.  with  Marines  and  selected 
members  of  the  battalion’s  training 
department  acting  as  aggressors.  Live 
rounds  were  not  fired,  but  an  onlooker 
couldn’t  have  known  the  difference, 
judging  by  the  racket  made  over  a 
period  of  four  hours  by  all  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Fighting  and  foxholes  were  followed 
by  hot  showers  and  warm  beds  back  in 
the  Seabees’  camp  of  Silver  City. 

For  Seabees,  such  military  training  is 
a twice-yearly  occurrence — once  dur- 
ing home  port  and  once  during  de- 
ployment. The  emphasis  on  military 
preparedness  never  lets  up.  Captain 
G.D.  Luzum,  commanding  officer  of 
the  battalion,  said,  “The  European 
area  reminds  us  of  how  especially 
critical  it  becomes  for  military  units  to 
stay  prepared.  Geography  and  the 
political  state  in  and  around  the  conti- 


nent don’t  allow  for  leisurely  decision- 
making, last-minute  preparation  or 
postponement  of  training  until  the 
need  becomes  urgent.” 

That’s  why  field  exercises  like  the 
one  in  Rota  are  so  important;  they  play 
a key  role  in  keeping  the  Seabees  in  a 
high  state  of  combat  readiness. 

—By  J03  Jeff  Wooddell 
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Mullinnix  Men  Honored 


Massachusetts  Governor  Edward  J. 
King  (seated)  honored  three  crewmen 
from  the  Navy  destroyer  USS  Mullin- 
nix (DD  944)  for  their  assistance  last 
February  in  evacuating  a burning  East 
Boston  apartment  and  for  helping  the 
fire  department  quell  the  blaze.  From 
left  to  right:  Joseph  Sanchez,  a local 
businessman,  Engineman  First  Class 
Daniel  Sanders,  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Danny  Qualls,  Operations 
Specialist  First  Class  Thomas  James 
and  Brigadier  General  John  White. 
Sanders,  Qualls  and  James  received  the 
Governor’s  Executive  Citation,  letters 
of  commendation  from  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  and  citations  from  the 
American  Legion  and  Air  Force  As- 
sociation. 
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Best  Messes 


Holy  Land  Visit 

The  USS  Hermitage  (LSD  34)  visited 
a port  not  often  seen  by  U.S.  sailors  on 
a Mediterranean  deployment — Haifa, 
Israel.  It  was  a visit  most  will  never 
forget. 

More  than  half  the  crew  of  400 
sailors  and  embarked  Marines  par- 
ticipated in  tours  to  nearby  Holy  Land 
sites.  The  opportunity  to  see  Nazareth, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  Tel  Aviv,  and  also  artifacts  and 
relics  dating  back  to  biblical  times,  was 
an  unforgettable  experience. 

The  sailors  and  Marines  journeyed 
through  the  mountains  of  Carmel, 
where  Haifa  is  located,  to  Nazareth 
and  the  famous  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. They  then  journeyed  to  Tiber- 


ious  and  on  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  Hermitage  sightseers  swam 
in  historic  waters. 

While  in  Bethlehem,  the  sailor- 
tourists  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity — believed  by  many  to  be  the 
site  of  Christ’s  birth. 

The  Wailing  Wall  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  two  highlights 
of  their  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Tours  of  the 
Citadel,  Mount  Moriah,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  the  Garden  and  Church  of 
Gethsemane  and  shopping  in  the  cen- 
tral marketplace  were  included  in  the 
Jerusalem  visit. 

Tours  are  available  in  almost  every 
port  Sixth  Fleet  ships  visit.  But  for  the 
Hermitage  sailors,  the  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  a special  one. 

— By  JOS  Lamar  B.  Baker 


The  “Lancaster”  eagle  at  the 
Mariner’s  Museum  in  Newport  News, 
Va.,  provided  the  background  for  the 
re-enlistment  of  eight  submarine  chief 
petty  officers  serving  aboard  USS 
James  Madison  (SSBN  627).  The  Com- 
mander Submarine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Vice  Admiral  Stephen  A.  White, 
administered  the  oath  of  enlistment. 

The  eight  chiefs,  who  re-enlisted  for 


a total  of  30  additional  years  of  service, 
are  (1-r):  RMCM(SS)  Salvatore  A.  San- 
giorgio — Madison's  chief  of  the  boat, 
STSCS(SS)  James  H.  Thomson, 
MMCS(SS)  Lilton  W.  Davis  Jr., 
MMC(SS)  James  C.  Nevels,  FTBC(SS) 
John  A.  Huck,  MSC(SS)  Rodolfo  M. 
Kabaitan,  MMC(SS)  Michael  W.  Os- 
borne and  RMC(SS)  Kenneth  E. 
Tromsness. 


Selection  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  Best  Mess  is  the  highest  honor 
Navy  clubs  can  achieve.  The  award, 
established  in  1974,  recognizes 
managers  and  employees  of  Navy  clubs 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  service 
to  their  patrons  as  well  as  profes- 
sionalism within  their  field. 

This  year’s  winners  were  selected 
following  an  on-site  evaluation  by 
awards  committee  members  of  17 
nominated  clubs.  The  Naval  Station 
San  Diego  took  top  honors  for  the 


SKS  Jennings  from  USS  McKee  (AS  41)  dishes 
up  his  salad,  the  beginning  of  a delicious  lunch 
at  San  Diego ’s  enlisted  mess.  Photo  by  PH 2 
Michael  S.  Darden. 

large  enlisted  mess  category  for  the 
fourth  time.  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center  Newport,  R.I.,  was  a 
third-time  winner  of  the  chief  petty  of- 
ficers’ mess  category. 

Other  winners  were  Naval  Amphib- 
ious Base  Coronado,  Calif.,  Com- 
missioned Officers’  Mess;  Naval  Air 
Station  Norfolk,  Va.,  Petty  Officers’ 
Mess;  Naval  Security  Group  Activity 
Skaggs  Island,  Calif.,  for  the  small 
enlisted  mess  category;  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity  Winter  Harbor,  Maine, 
for  the  consolidated  mess  with  facilities 
for  officers  and  enlisted  alike;  and 
Commander  Fleet  Activities  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  for  consolidated  mess, 
separate  facilities/annexes  for  officers 
and  enlisted. 
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It  Still  Takes 

Sailors 

i I 

I. 

“And  now  the  old  ships  and  their  men  are  gone;  the  new  ships  and  new  men  . . . have  taken  up  their  t 
watch  on  the  stern  and  impartial  sea,  which  offers  no  opportunities  but  to  those  who  know  how  to  j 
grasp  them  with  a ready  hand  and  undaunted  heart.  ” \[ 

Joseph  Conrad 


The  author  of  “Lord  Jim’’  could  just  as  well  have  meant 
his  words  for  the  sailors  and  ships  of  today  who  daily  take 
up  their  watch. 

Two  such  ships  and  their  crews  are  USS  John  Hancock 
(DD  981)  and  USS  Nicholson  (DD  982),  Spruance-cXass 
destroyers  that  recently  took  up  the  watch  with  the  Navy’s 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

While  many  landlubbers  know  the  Navy  only  as  a mam- 
moth aircraft  carrier,  a sleek  destroyer  or  an  ominous  sub- 
marine, Navy  people  know  that  ships  alone  do  not  make  a 
navy.  It’s  the  sailors  serving  in  them  who  make  the  crucial 
difference. 

Today’s  sailors  are  surrounded  by  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics and  state-of-the-art  technology.  Nevertheless,  the 
ancient  seafaring  crafts  and  chores  of  the  tall  ships  still 
linger.  There  are  lookout  watches  to  stand,  brass  to  polish 
and  a ship’s  deck  to  maintain.  These  and  other  seemingly 
endless  chores  greet  the  sailor  every  morning. 

From  engine  room  to  bridge,  the  ancient  seafaring  skills 
can  be  found.  A skilled  quartermaster  still  knows  how  to 
plot  the  ship’s  course  with  sextant  and  chart.  And  even 
though  ships  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  communications 
systems,  signalmen  still  use  flags  to  communicate  with  pass- 
ing ships. 

Many  are  the  seafaring  skills  on  which  Navy  pride  and 
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professionalism  are  built.  Modern  sailors,  with  push-button 
consoles  at  their  fingertips  and  modern  technology  at  their 
command,  are  still  eager  to  carry  on  the  old  traditions. 

Some  may  ask  why.  Perhaps  the  photos  on  these  pages 
can  be  the  answer. 

— Text  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
— Photos  by  PHI  Douglas  Tesner 


Top  left:  Hospital  Corpsman  Brian  Bagat  inspects  a sample  of 
Nicholson ’5 //•«/(  water.  Top  right:  Signalman  Second  Class  Ronald 
Fleming  uses  signal  flags  to  communicate  with  a passing  ship.  Above: 
Flight  deck  crewmen  on  John  Hancock  refuel  the  ship’s  LAMPS  heli- 
copter. Left:  Quartermaster  Third  Class  David  Churchill  charts  the 
position  of  Hancock  while  operating  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
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Sixth  Fleet 


Below:  Sonar  Technician  Second  Class  Tommy  Miller  folds  the  flag 
following  evening  colors  on  board  John  Hancock.  Right:  Data  Systems 
Technician  Third  Class  Tim  Russell  operates  one  of  Hancock ’s  sophis- 
ticated computers. 
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Left:  Seaman  Apprentice  Steven  Green  scans  the 
horizon  through  Nicholson’s  “Big  Eyes,  ” the  ship’s 
high-powered  binoculars.  Top  left:  Quartermaster 
Third  Class  Michael  Winger  exerts  a little  extra  effort 
in  polishing  the  magnetic  compass  on  Hancock ’s 
bridge.  Above:  Like  thousands  of  others  before  him, 
a seaman  on  board  Hancock  stands  the  after  lookout. 
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Lemoore’s  $4 


“Conveniently  located  home 
with  four  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
fully  carpeted,  central  air  and 
heat,  new  paint  inside  and  out, 
landscaped  yard  with  16  decid- 
uous trees,  automatic  sprinklers 
and  a fenced-in  backyard.” 


Doesn’t  sound  much  like  base  hous- 
ing, does  it?  But  Nancy  Heath,  who 
has  lived  in  military  housing  units  all 
her  life,  says  it  is  the  nicest  she  has  ever 
seen. 

Nancy  and  her  husband.  Chief  Hos- 
pital Corpsman  Patrick  Heath,  live  in 
one  of  NAS  Lemoore’s  renovated  fam- 
ily housing  units. 


NAS  Lemoore,  the  Navy’s  newest 
and  largest  master  jet  station,  is 
undergoing  one  of  the  biggest  housing 
repair  programs  ever  initiated  by  the 
Navy.  Located  in  central  California, 
NAS  Lemoore  is  home  port  for  the 
light  attack  squadrons  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  and  the  Navy’s  first  fighter  attack 
squadron,  VFA-125. 

“When  we  moved  into  housing  two 
years  ago,  we  were  told  we  would  prob- 
ably have  to  move  into  a different 
house  before  Patrick  finished  his  tour 
at  Lemoore,”  says  Nancy.  “At  that 
time,  I never  dreamed  I would  get  to 
live  in  one  of  the  remodeled  homes.” 

When  Nancy  was  notified  of  the 
move,  she  was  like  a child  looking  for- 
ward to  Christmas.  “I  was  always  call- 
ing the  housing  office  to  check  on  the 
latest  developments,  and  I’d  drive  by 
every  day  to  watch  the  construction.  1 
didn’t  think  moving  day  would  ever 
come.  You  would  have  thought  I was 
watching  my  own  house  being  built,” 
she  said. 

Yet  Nancy  and  Patrick  think  of  their 
Navy  housing  unit  at  Lemoore  as  their 
own.  “We’re  really  fortunate,”  said 
Patrick.  “This  house  is  much  nicer 
than  anything  1 could  afford  to  buy  or 
rent  in  town.  The  Navy  is  trying  to  do 
something  for  my  family  by  giving  us  a 
better  place  to  live,  and  I want  to  keep 
it  as  nice  as  1 can,”  he  added. 

Nancy  says  her  favorite  renovation  is 
the  floor  coverings.  Soft,  earth-toned 
carpet  covers  all  rooms  except  the 
kitchen  and  entrance  hall,  which  have 
no-wax  shine  linoleum. 

Before  renovation,  the  floors  were 
concrete  slabs  covered  with  tiles  that 
were  old,  cracked  and  mismatched; 
they  were  cold  and  hard.  The  water 

Eighteen  different  front  door  designs  and  six 
color  patterns  add  individuality  to  Lenwore’s 
housing. 
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[Vlillion  Facelift 


A spacious  kitchen  and  a carpeted  living  room 
help  make  the  station ’s  housing  some  of  the 
Navy’s  best. 


pipes  were  buried  underneath  the  con- 
crete. Whenever  a pipe  broke,  main- 
tenance people  had  to  pull  up  the  tile 
and  break  the  concrete  with  a jack 
hammer  to  repair  the  leak.  Now  the 
I.  pipes  have  been  rerouted  to  alleviate 
trouble. 

“It’s  unbelievable,  the  difference 
carpeting  can  make  in  a house,”  Nancy 
said.  “In  my  old  house,  no  matter  how 
hard  or  often  I scrubbed  the  floors, 
, they  always  looked  dirty.  It  was  so 
frustrating  that  sometimes  I wanted  to 
give  up.” 

To  add  a sense  of  individuality,  18 
different  front  door  designs  are  being 
used,  each  yard  has  its  own  land- 
scaping,  and  six  different  exterior  color 
patterns  are  being  used.  “To  look  at 
the  homes,  you’d  never  realize  they 
were  family  housing  units.  Yet  because 
the  houses  are  on  base,  they  offer  con- 
venience plus  the  companionship  of 
other  Navy  families,”  said  Patrick. 

About  100  repairs  have  been  made  to 


the  units.  Some  of  the  major  items  in- 
clude shower  stalls,  central  air  con- 
ditioning, energy-efficient  sliding 
doors  and  window  shades. 

Four  new  playgrounds  are  located 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Heath’s 
home.  Each  one  features  a different 
design  to  help  develop  a child’s 
creativity. 

“Back  in  1961  when  the  units  were 
constructed,  they  were  adequate,”  said 
Warren  Arnold,  housing  director  at 
Lemoore,  “but  time  and  use  have 
taken  their  toll.  We’re  trying  to  bring 
the  units  equal  to  the  level  of  the 
civilian  community.” 

The  $40  million  facelifting  project 
involves  1,300  units  ranging  in  size 
from  two  to  four  bedrooms.  This  aver- 
ages $19,000  per  unit;  the  maximum 
allotted  for  each  house  is  $20,000. 
Total  remodeling  project  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  May  1982,  and  will  be 
open  to  both  officers  and  enlisted  peo- 
ple. 


The  Heaths  are  looking  forward  to 
another  three  years  at  Lemoore.  “Now 
that  we  have  high  quality  housing 
along  with  a good  location.  I’m  afraid 
word  might  leak  out,  and  NAS  Le- 
moore will  cease  being  the  Navy’s  best- 
kept  secret,”  said  Patrick. 

— Story  by  Donna  Lowe 
— Photos  by  Dave  Fraker 
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From 

Flying  Corkscrew 

to  Seahawk 


Da  Vinci’s  dream  came  true. 

We  called  it  “helicopter.”  j 

In  1912,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  | 
George  von  L.  Meyer  authorized  the 
grand  sum  of  $50  (or  less)  for  de- 
veloping models  of  da  Vinci’s  dream. 
After  all,  Leonardo’s  original  con- 
traption (he  called  it  a Latin  name  that 
meant  “flying  corkscrew”)  left  a lot  of  j 
room  for  improvement.  A couple  of 
things  weren’t  clear  in  his  15th  century 
drawings,  like  what  to  use  as  a power 
source  and  how  to  control  the  craft  in 
flight. 

Humanity  would  work  that  out  * 
later,  a bit  later  than  1912.  i' 

Along  with  the  $50,  SecNav  Meyer  |t 
expressed  a limited  kind  of  interest:  ; 


i 
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XOP-1  autogiro  took  off  and  landed  aboard  USS  Langley  (CV  1 ) 
in  1931,  but  the  experimental  model  never  became  operational. 


“The  Department  recognizes  the  value 
of  the  helicopter  principle  in  the  design 
of  naval  aircraft  and  is  following  close- 
f.  ly  the  efforts  of  others  in  this 
direction.” 

Those  efforts  were  forthcoming 
from  pioneers  in  the  field  like  Emile 
Berliner,  Louis  Breguet,  J.C.H.  Elle- 
hammer,  Juan  de  la  Cierva  and  Igor 
Sikorsky.  By  the  1930s,  rotary-wing 
aircraft  stood  on  the  verge  of  feasi- 
bility. An  oversized  gadget  called 
“autogiro”  had  evolved — propeller  on 
the  front  and  rotor  on  top — and  the 
Navy  decided  to  give  it  a try. 

, Aboard  USS  Langley  (CV  1),  Lieu- 
tenant Alfred  Pride  took  off  and  land- 
ed in  the  XOP-1  autogiro  with  the  car- 
rier under  way  in  September  1931.  The 
craft’s  ability  to  use  limited  landing 
space  and  to  sustain  slow  flight  im- 
.(  pressed  the  Navy  brass,  but  short- 
comings in  payload,  range  and  opera- 
tion outweighed  the  advantages.  The 
autogiro  was  put  on  hold. 


By  1940,  improvements  in  helicopter 
design  and  performance  pushed  the 
autogiro  into  the  background  and 
eventual  non-existence.  Three  years 
later,  the  Navy  accepted  its  first 
helicopter — a Sikorsky  R-4 — after  a 
60-minute  test  flight  and  renamed  it  the 
HNS-1. 

Primary  interest  in  the  helicopter 
was  in  its  possible  use  as  convoy  pro- 
tection against  submarines.  After  a 
short  evaluation  period,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  HNS  wasn’t  suited  for 
anti-submarine  warfare.  But  following 
World  War  II,  these  new  flying  ma- 
chines were  used  with  success  in  the 
Antarctic  for  observation  and  in  the 
Bikini  atoll  for  recovering  film  taken 
of  atomic  bomb  tests. 

In  April  1948,  Helicopter  Utility 
Squadron  Number  One  (HU-1),  first 
unit  of  its  kind  in  the  Navy,  was  com- 
missioned at  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.J. 
Rotorcraft  shifted  from  the  experimen- 
tal to  functional  stage  in  naval  avia- 


tion. The  squadron  was  equipped  with 
the  HNS  and  another  improved  Sikor- 
sky model,  the  HOS  (R-6). 

Meanwhile,  Bell  Corporation  de- 
livered the  Navy’s  H-13  (HTL)  in  1948, 
a two  or  three-seater  with  one  rotor 
and  a bubble  canopy.  It  replaced  the 
HNS  as  the  Navy’s  primary  trainer.  In 
1951,  Bell  gave  way  to  the  Hiller  H-12 
(HTE).  More  than  1,000  of  these  were 
accepted  over  the  next  13  years.  (Cur- 
rently, the  new  Bell  TH-57  Sea  Ranger 
and  UH-1  '’'’Huey"  are  the  main  train- 
ing vehicles  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  helicopter  pilots.) 

Almost  from  the  start,  helicopter 
evolution  in  naval  aviation  developed 
along  four  basic  mission  categories: 
observation,  utility,  transport  and  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

VO-2,  the  last  seaplane  observation 
squadron,  was  decommissioned  in 
April  1949.  This  marked  the  end  of 
fixed-wing  aircraft  aboard  battleships 
and  cruisers.  In  their  place  came  the 
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Sikorsky  H03S  was  used  by  Helicopter 
Squadron  One  during  the  Korean  conflict 
proving  the  helicopter's  value  in  war. 


Da  Vinci’s  Dream 


Bell's  UH-1  Huey  served  a multipurpose 
role  in  Vietnam;  the  Navy's  version  is 
called  Iroquois. 


Sikorsky  H03S,  used  between  1947 
and  1954.  Instead  of  going  through  the 
time-consuming  process  of  catapulting 
seaplanes  and  fishing  them  back  out  of 
the  water,  sailors  now  tended  to  other 
business;  H03Ss  could  land  and  take 
off  from  the  tops  of  gun  turrets. 

During  the  Korean  War,  HU-1  — 
equipped  with  the  H03S  and 


Piasecki’s  twin-rotored  HUP — effec- 
tively demonstrated  the  multipurpose 
nature  of  their  machines  in  wartime. 
Its  exploits  were  immortalized  in  the 
book  and  movie  “The  Bridges  at  Toko 
Ri.”  Here’s  what  that  squadron’s 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  said: 

“For  extraordinary  heroism  in  ac- 
tion against  enemy  aggressor  forces  in 


Korea  from  3 July  1950  to  27  July 
1953.  Pioneering  in  the  employment  of 
helicopters  under  combat  conditions, 
HU-1  achieved  a brilliant  record  while 
participating  in  every  battle  against  the 
enemy  throughout  this  period. 

“Obliged  to  develop  its  own  tactics 
and  operational  procedures,  this  re- 
sourceful and  intrepid  squadron  spot- 
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The  tandem-rotored  CH-46  Sea  Knight  has  been 
the  vertical  replenishment  workhorse  of  the 
fleet  since  the  mid-'60s. 


Illustrations  by  DM2  Eugene  Clark 


' y 

ted  and  directed  naval  gunfire  in  actual 
combat;  effected  the  rescue  of  429  per- 
^ sons,  many  of  which  rescues  were  car- 
ried out  over  hostile  territory  in  the 
face  of  enemy  fire;  transported  person- 
^ nel  and  prodigious  amounts  of  mail 
and  material  at  sea;  relieved  destroyers 
of  daylight  plane  guard  duties;  and 
maintained  95  percent  availability  for 


assigned  missions.” 

Rotorcraft  had  proven  their  worth  in 
the  arena  of  war;  they  passed  from  the 
novel  to  the  heroic. 

Throughout  the  ’50s,  Sikorsky  pro- 
vided the  Navy  with  improved  versions 
of  the  H03S  for  observation  work. 
Another  model,  the  Kaman  HOK,  fea- 
tured a double  intermeshing  rotor  ar- 


rangement and  three  tailfins  instead  of 
the  standard  tail  rotor. 

Operationally,  Piasecki’s  HUP  was 
the  Navy’s  first  utility  helicopter,  start- 
ing in  1951.  It  was  followed  by  Bell’s 
single-rotor  HUL  (later  version  of  the 
H-13)  in  1957  and  the  Kaman  H-2  Sea- 
sprite  (HU2K)  in  1962.  For  the  H-2,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a long  service  life. 
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Da  Vinci’s  Dream 


The  H-2  Seasprite  has  been  in  service  for  1 8 
years.  Its  use  has  evolved  from  plane  guard 
to  anti-submarine  warfare  Lamps  I vehicle. 


i 


The  SH-60B  Seahawk  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  fleet's  helicopters,  scheduled  for 
operational  use  in  1984. 
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In  1963,  jet-turbined  Seasprites 
replaced  HUPs  as  plane  guards  aboard 
fleet  carriers.  Their  job  was  to  hover 
off  the  starboard  side  of  the  flight 
deck,  ready  to  pick  up  pilots  who 
found  it  necessary  to  bail  out  or  ditch 
their  planes  during  landing  operations. 
It  was  due  largely  to  this  rescue  func- 
tion that  helos  were  dubbed  “angels” 
by  pilots. 

Seasprite  was  the  first  utility  chopper 
equipped  for  night  rescue  operations. 
Today — nearly  two  decades  later — the 
SH-2F  version  is  used  as  the  Light  Air- 
borne Multi-Purpose  System  Mk  I 
vehicle  aboard  destroyers,  frigates  and 
cruisers. 

Another  notable  helicopter  in  the 
utility  line  was  the  Sikorsky  H-34  Sea- 
horse (HUS).  Although  the  Seahorse  is 
no  longer  generally  used  by  the  Navy, 
more  than  700  were  produced  in  the 
’50s  and  ’60s.  Bell’s  UH-1  “//we/’ 
became  operational  in  1964  and  saw 
extensive  service  in  utility  and  attack 
roles  during  the  Vietnam  War;  today 
the  “//wey”  serves  a multipurpose  role 
in  the  fleet. 

Transport  helicopters  began  with 
Piasecki’s  twin-rotored  HRP  model  in 
1947.  The  first  American  chopper  to 
use  tandem  rotors,  it  proved  its  cargo- 
carrying abilities  by  lifting  a 1-ton  jeep 
and  ferrying  10  passengers.  But  Pia- 
secki’s involvement  in  the  area  of 
transport  helicopters  was  short-lived. 
Only  26  HRPs  were  produced  when  the 
Navy  switched  over  to  Sikorsky’s  H-19 
(H04S/HRS)  in  1951.  A year  later, 
two  H-19s  made  the  first  trans-Atlantic 
helicopter  flight  in  history.  It  was  also 
the  first  transport  helo  used  in  combat, 
when  a squadron  of  them  lifted  sup- 
plies to  the  First  Marine  Battalion 
about  seven  miles  outside  of  Pusan, 
Korea. 

Boeing  Vertol  came  through  with 
one  of  the  most  widely-used  and  long- 
lived  transport  helicopters  of  them  all: 
the  CH-46  Sea  Knight,  with  a twin- 
rotored  silhouette  that’s  familiar  to 
anyone  who’s  ever  taken  part  in  a ver- 
tical replenishment  aboard  ship. 

Vertical  replenishment  at  sea  was 
discussed  and  tested  as  early  as  1959. 


But  the  first  real  use  of  helicopters  in 
the  fleet’s  supply  chain  didn’t  come  un- 
til February  1964,  when  a helo  from 
HU-1  landed  on  board  the  combat 
stores  ship  USS  Mars  (AFS  1)  during 
her  shakedown  cruise  off  San  Diego. 
First  used  by  the  Navy  in  1964,  the  Sea 
Knight  remains  the  primary  vehicle  for 
vertical  replenishment;  it  can  carry 
6,000  pounds  about  180  miles. 

If  the  Sea  Knight  is  the  Navy’s  most 
familiar  transport/cargo  helicopter, 
then  the  CH-53  Sea  Stallion  is  certainly 
its  largest  and  most  powerful.  Charac- 
terized by  a six-  or  seven-bladed  rotor, 
it  was  introduced  in  1966  to  answer  the 
Marine  Corps’  need  for  a heavy  assault 
transport  vehicle. 

Early  models,  operational  in  Viet- 
nam, could  carry  about  18,000  pounds 
and  had  a range  of  257  miles.  The 
latest  version  (CH-53E)  has  an  ex- 
tended range  of  306  miles  and  a max- 
imum lift  capacity  of  16  tons;  it  can  ac- 
commodate 55  troops  or  carry  93  per- 
cent of  the  combat  gear  for  a division’s 
assault  echelon.  Fulfilling  a long- 
needed  vertical  heavy  lift  requirement, 
the  Sea  Stallion  is  the  most  powerful 
helicopter  in  the  Western  world. 

Another  model,  the  RH-53,  is  outfit- 
ted for  mine  countermeasures  and  can 
sweep  mechanical,  acoustic  or  mag- 
netic mines  with  its  special  equipment. 

Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron 
One  (HS-1)  was  commissioned  Oct.  3, 
1951 — kicking  off  involvement  of  da 
Vinci’s  flying  corkscrew  with  an  in- 
creasingly important  military  mission. 

Bell  Corporation  provided  the  Navy 
with  its  first  helicopter  designed 
specifically  for  anti-submarine  war- 
fare. It  was  the  tandem-rotored  HSL 
and  made  its  premier  flight  in  May 
1953.  But  due  to  a string  of  mechanical 
problems  and  production  delays,  it 
never  saw  active  service  as  a sub- 
chaser. 

That  honor  went  to  the  Sikorsky 
H-34  Seabat  (HSS-1),  contracted  by 
the  Navy  as  a backup  in  case  things 
didn’t  work  out  with  the  HSL — which 
they  didn’t.  It  assumed  ASW  duties  in 
1955,  and  three  years  later  was 
equipped  with  an  automatic  stabiliza- 


tion system  that  allowed  it  to  track 
subs  day  and  night. 

The  Seabat's  successor  is  that  old 
standby,  the  SH-3  Sea  King  (HSS-2).  A 
most  familiar  presence  aboard  aircraft 
carriers,  the  all-weather,  amphibious 
Sea  King  began  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
20  years  ago  and  has  never  been  laid 
off. 

Newest  addition  to  the  Navy’s  anti- 
submarine force  is  the  Sikorsky  SH- 
60B  Seahawk,  slated  to  become  opera- 
tional in  July  1984  as  part  of  the 
LAMPS  Mk  III  ship/air  weapons  sys- 
tem. Derived  from  the  same  basic  de- 
sign as  the  Army’s  UH-60A  Black- 
hawk,  Seahawk  began  shipboard  trials 
in  January;  the  Navy  expects  to  acquire 
about  200  SH-60Bs. 

Although  designed  primarily  for 
ASW  missions,  Seahawk  can  perform 
anti-ship  surveillance  and  targeting, 
communications  relay,  medical 
evacuation  and  vertical  replenishment. 
The  first  ships  to  receive  the  newest 
naval  helicopter  will  be  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Pe/ry-class  frigates;  assign- 
ments to  destroyers  and  cruisers  will 
follow. 

Leonardo’s  dream  has  taken  500 
years  to  arrive  in  the  skies  of  today’s 
naval  aviation: 

• Flying,  it  carries  16  tons  while 
traveling  almost  200  mph. 

• Landing,  its  belly  bursts  open  with 
the  rush  of  50  soldiers,  a surreal  ver- 
sion of  the  Trojan  Horse. 

• As  a search  and  rescue  vehicle,  it 
can  be  a most  encouraging  sight  to  a 
downed  pilot. 

Dreaming  once  more  in  15th  century 
Florence,  Leonardo  scribbles  more 
notes  in  his  neat,  backward  script 
which  can  be  read  only  in  a mirror.  He 
puzzles  over  the  town’s  reaction  to  his 
little  corkscrew  toy  that  flies.  They  had 
been  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 

As  he  writes,  Leonardo  smiles.  He 
knows  someday  the  reaction  will  be 
much  different.  But  his  “flying  cork- 
screw” would  have  to  wait  for  a far 
more  modern  world.  Why,  Columbus 
wouldn’t  even  be  discovering  America 
for  another  nine  years. 

— Story  by  JOl  P.  M.  Callaghan 
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Clara  Barton’s  Idea 

Lives  On 


“Emergency  leave.” 

The  term  has  an  unpleasant  ring. 

Emergency  leave  is  taken  when 
something  goes  very  wrong  at  home, 
when  a wife  or  husband  falls  ill,  when  a 
close  relative  dies.  Accidents.  Sickness. 
Death.  In  case  of  emergency,  con- 
tact . . . 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  let 
your  command  know  that  you  have  a 
good  reason  to  be  at  home  right  away. 
Sure,  the  tidings  are  usually  bad,  but 
think  how  much  worse  the  situation 
might  be  if  you  never  got  the  news  in 
time  to  do  something  about  it. 

Even  bad  news  can  sometimes  pro- 
duce good  results.  And  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  produced  more  good 
with  its  work  over  the  last  century  than 
it  will  ever  receive  credit  for:  damage 
repaired,  people  healed,  lives  saved, 
catastrophes  averted.  Throughout  its 
100  years,  it  has  consistently  shown 
itself  to  be  an  organization  that  really 
cares  for  people. 

Notifying  a service  member  about  a 
serious  problem  at  home  is  just  one  of 
the  Red  Cross’  lesser  achievements. 
Clara  Barton  had  no  idea  what  effect 
her  actions  would  have  on  Americans 
in  the  20th  century  when  she  followed 
the  lead  of  Swiss  humanitarian  Jean- 
Henri  Dunant. 

June  24,  1859.  Near  the  village  of 
Solferino  in  northern  Italy,  French  and 
Italian  troops  under  Napoleon  III  are 
slugging  it  out  against  the  Austrians 
and  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  Although 


the  battle  lasts  the  entire  day,  its  results 
are  indecisive.  The  most  memorable 
aspect  of  the  blundering  encounter  is 
the  fact  that  the  opposing  generals  suc- 
ceed in  totally  losing  control  of  their 
respective  forces. 

On  the  field,  nearly  40,000  soldiers 
lie  dead  and  wounded.  Monsieur  Du- 
nant decides  to  do  something  about 
them  and  organizes  emergency  aid 
services  for  the  wounded  on  both  sides. 
The  International  Red  Cross  is  born. 

About  two  years  later,  “Angel  of  the 
Battlefield”  Clara  Barton  stepped  out 
of  her  office  job  at  the  U.S.  Patent  Of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  organize 
a relief  agency  for  Civil  War  soldiers 
wounded  in  battle.  At  one  point  she 
found  herself  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  under  a hail  of  rifle  fire, 
struggling  to  save  at  least  a few  lives 
from  the  blue  and  gray  deathtrap  we 
remember  as  the  Battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Barton  traveled 
to  Europe  for  a rest,  only  to  be  caught 
up  once  more  by  armed  conflict.  The 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  in 
1869,  and  she  helped  reduce  its  destruc- 
tive effects  by  distributing  relief  sup- 
plies to  war  victims. 

With  relief  experience  from  two  wars 
to  draw  upon,  Clara  Barton  returned 
home  and  founded  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  in  1881.  She  set  a 
precedent  by  expanding  the  U.S. 
chapter’s  mission  to  include  relief  work 
for  peacetime  disasters. 


The  Red  Cross  didn’t  have  long  to 
wait  for  a chance  to  try  out  its  new 
role;  that  same  year,  the  Michigan 
Forest  Fire  disaster  struck.  Barton’s 
brainchild  went  into  action,  marking 
the  first  peacetime  effort  by  a Red 
Cross  organization  to  provide  relief  for 
disaster  victims. 

More  disasters  followed.  So  did  Red 
Cross  aid:  money,  supplies,  medical 
care  and  volunteer  work.  The  organi- 
zation grew  nationwide,  while  disaster 
got  to  be  more  expensive:  Mississippi 
Valley  Flood  of  1927,  $16.9  million; 
1955  Eastern  States  Flood,  $18.2  mil- 
lion; 1972  Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  $23.1 
million. 

Each  calamity  seemed  to  make  the 
American  Red  Cross  that  much 
stronger,  to  extend  its  base  of  support 
in  the  American  conscience  that  much 
further.  At  77,  Clara  Barton  was  still 
lending  her  support  to  the  Red  Cross  in 
a very  personal  way — tending  sick  and 
wounded  on  Cuban  soil  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  She  remained 
president  of  the  group  she  founded  un- 
til 1904,  the  same  year  one  of  her  four 
books  was  published,  “A  Story  of  the 
Red  Cross.”  Clara  Barton  died  in 
1912. 

Five  years  later.  The  American  Red 
Cross  faced  its  biggest  challenge  up  to 


American  Red  Cross  volunteers  on  the  scene  in 
May  1973  following  a devastating  tornado  that 
struck  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
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that  time  without  the  guiding  hand  of 
its  founder.  But  Barton’s  spiritual 
guidance  remained  intact.  What  was  it 
she  had  said?  That  the  glories  and 
benefits  of  the  Red  Cross  didn’t  lie  in 
its  past,  “but  in  the  possibilities  it  has 
created  for  the  future;  in  the  lessons  it 
has  taught;  in  the  avenues  to  humane 
effort  it  has  opened  . . . that  shall  con- 
stitute a bulwark  against  the  mighty 
woes  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  all 
people  and  all  nations.’’ 

Sooner  or  later,  it  came. 

On  June  28,  1914,  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his  wife  were 
assassinated  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia  (now 
part  of  Yugoslavia),  while  touring  the 
city  in  a motorcar.  Riding  in  the  back 
seat  was  Emperor  Franz  Josef — that’s 
right,  the  same  fellow  who  lost  control 
of  his  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Solferino 
in  1859. 

This  tragic  event  triggered  the  Great 
War,  and  armies  throughout  Europe 
sized  each  other  up,  then  plunged  into 


a four-year  exercise  of  pointless 
slaughter.  The  American  Red  Cross 
showed  up  on  the  scene  and  tended  the 
army  of  casualties  left  behind  in  no 
man’s  land.  It  offered  each  warring  na- 
tion in  Europe  a hospital  unit  of 
surgeons  and  nurses — an  offer  they  all 
accepted.  But  getting  those  medical 
teams  to  Europe  wasn’t  easy. 

At  the  time,  no  ocean-going  U.S. 
vessel  was  available  to  carry  the  Red 
Cross  volunteers  to  Europe,  but  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  offered  the 
German-registered  liner  Hamburg  for 
use.  Terms  of  that  agreement  included 
a $1  rental  fee  and  guarantees  that  the 
vessel  wouldn’t  be  captured  by  the 
Allies. 

Because  it  was  a foreign  vessel,  the 
ship  couldn’t  fly  the  American  flag; 
Congress  took  care  of  that  little  catch 
by  awarding  Hamburg  temporary  U.S. 
registry.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Red 
Cross,  whereupon  the  vessel’s  paint 
scheme  blossomed  with  red  crosses. 


Then  the  regular  crew  (the  ship’s 
neutrality  was  questioned  by  some 
astute  observers  who  noticed  that 
many  names  of  the  individual  crew 
members  sounded  distinctly  German) 
was  replaced  by  another — assembled 
from  the  ranks  of  retired  U.S.  Navy 
members  and  several  U.S.  maritime 
associations.  Finally,  Red  Cross  sailed 
for  Europe  Sept.  12,  1914,  loaded  with 
gauze,  cotton,  surgical  equipment, 
other  supplies,  33  surgeons  and  137 
nurses. 

On  the  last  leg  of  its  journey  from 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  a special 
British  harbor  pilot  went  aboard  Red 
Cross  to  guide  it  through  the  mined 
harbor  of  Rotterdam. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  voyages  that 
brought  assistance  to  war  casualties  in 
Europe  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Sooner  or  later,  global  warfare  had 
to  happen  again,  but  this  time  it  was  on 
a much  broader  scale.  Clara  Barton’s 
legacy  didn’t  even  flinch;  it  went 
straight  ahead  to  do  a repeat  per- 
formance of  mending  war-torn  nations 
while  generals,  admirals,  GIs  and 
flyboys  played  out  their  roles  in  World 
War  II. 

During  those  war  years,  it  was  a 
habit  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Great 
Britain  to  frequent  Red  Cross  clubs  in 
various  cities.  These  clubs  provided 
recreational  facilities,  meals  and  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  minimal  fees. 
Originally,  the  American  Red  Cross 
wanted  to  provide  these  services  free  of 
charge,  as  was  their  standing  policy. 
But  the  group  didn’t  get  its  way;  a let- 
ter from  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  to  Red  Cross  Chairman  Nor- 
man H.  Davis,  dated  March  20,  1942, 
explained: 

“ . . . The  War  Department  appre- 
ciates the  motive  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
respect  to  this  matter  and  its  es- 
tablished policy  of  free  service,  but 

Left:  An  American  Red  Cross  gray  lady  and 
patients  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka,  Ja- 
pan, In  1959.  Upper  right:  A recent  press  con- 
ference to  emphasize  the  campaign  to  have  at 
least  one  member  of  every  household  trained  in 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation.  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  illustrates  the  CPR  technique. 
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under  the  circumstances  it  is  believed 
impractical,  unnecessary,  and  undesir- 
able that  food  and  lodging  be  fur- 
nished  free.  It  is  understood  that  all 
similar  allied  clubs  in  the  British  Isles 
1 make  suitable  charges  for  this  par- 

li  ticular  service.  It  is  believed  advisable 

I that  American  soldiers  be  required  to 
\ pay  at  least  the  actual  cost  of  meals  and 
I'p  lodging  furnished  for  their  convenience 
j and  benefit  while  on  furlough.  Such 
I procedure  is  considered  a sound  busi- 
]|  ness  arrangement  and  conforms  to 
local  practice.  It  is  therefore  believed 
■ that  such  procedure  should  be  adopted 
f because  of  its  merit  rather  than  because 
; the  local  military  commander  requests 
that  charges  be  made  for  the  proposed 
services  . . . .” 

I A chief  endeavor  for  the  World  War 
1 Il-era  Red  Cross  was  to  produce  and 
^ deliver  food  parcels  to  Allied  prisoners 
of  war  overseas.  For  example,  on 


was  to  receive  one  food  parcel  per 
week.  In  reality,  many  of  the  packages 
fell  into  enemy  hands  and  never 
reached  Allied  POWs. 

Two  wars  and  36  years  later — along 
with  numerous  natural  disasters  (most 
recently  the  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption 
in  Washington) — the  American  Red 
Cross  spends  about  $30  million  a year 
on  relief  aid  to  victims.  Since  1971,  it 
has  responded  to  an  annual  average  of 
31,000  disasters,  large  and  small. 

“Responding”  includes  prepared- 
ness planning,  mass  evacuation  and 
sheltering,  feeding,  emergency  medical 
aid  before  and  after  a disaster  and 
casework  services.  On  the  individual 
family  level,  the  Red  Cross  helps  out 
with  clothing,  food  and  essential  fur- 
nishings, pays  rent  up  to  30  days  and 
foots  the  bill  for  minor  home  repairs. 
It  sometimes  replaces  lost  eyeglasses, 
prescription  drugs,  dentures,  pros- 
thetic devices,  occupational  supplies 
and  equipment. 

With  all  of  the  above  and  more.  Red 
Cross  Chairman  Jerome  H.  Holland  is 
still  cautious.  He  feels  his  organization 
has  to  be  modified  to  meet  present-day 
challenges  such  as  problems  related  to 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  delinquents 
and  the  ghetto  environment.  If  the  Red 
Cross  can’t  deal  effectively  with  these 
issues,  Holland  warns,  then  it  may  not 
be  able  to  last  another  century. 

Red  Cross  President  George  M. 
Elsey,  however,  sounds  more  opti- 
mistic: “The  past  has  proved  the  Red 
Cross  to  be  a determined  survivor.  We 
will  be  a much  stronger  organization, 
providing  even  better  services,  in  (the) 
next  century.”  Elsey  is  confident  that, 
in  the  next  25  years,  the  Red  Cross  will 
identify  those  areas  of  American  cul- 
ture where  it  can  provide  the  most 
help.  And  it  will  do  so. 

One  final  note:  Of  the  127  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  organizations  of 
the  world,  the  American  chapter  is  the 
only  one  that  provides  services  to 
members  of  its  country’s  military 
forces  during  peacetime. 

— Story  by  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 
— Photos  courtesy  of  American  Red  Cross 


March  10,  1943,  the  Red  Cross  ship 
Caritas  I sailed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Marseilles  with  300,976  food  parcels 
for  distribution  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  to  prisoners  of 
war  in  Axis-held  territory. 

Not  satisfied  to  just  pack  food  and 
ship  it,  the  nutrition  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  developed,  in  late 
1940,  a standard  food  parcel  for  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Each  parcel  contained  eight  pounds 
of  specially  selected  food,  high  in 
vitamins  and  nutrients,  designed  to 
help  overcome  dietary  deficiencies  that 
POWs  might  be  susceptible  to  during 
their  confinement.  Throughout  World 
War  II,  the  Red  Cross  maintained  four 
packing  centers  for  POW  parcels  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  Production  capacity  for  one 
month  was  usually  more  than  500,000 
parcels.  Ideally,  each  prisoner  of  war 
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Tracking  Ice 
Today’s  Way 


Somewhere  along  the  coast  of  west- 
ern Greenland,  a gigantic  chunk  of  ice 
breaks  away  from  a glacier.  For  two 
years,  the  iceberg  drifts  until  it  is 
caught  in  the  Labrador  Current.  Con- 
trolled by  the  wind  and  sea,  it  moves 
toward  the  North  Atlantic. 

A super  luxury  liner  on  its  maiden 
voyage  sails  along  a westbound  sealane 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Shortly  before 
midnight  on  April  14,  1913,  the  ship 
collides  with  the  iceberg;  1,513  lives  are 
lost  and  the  “unsinkable”  Titanic  goes 
down. 

While  the  Titanic  is  the  most 
notorious  example  of  ice  sinking  a 
ship,  icebergs  are  only  one  form  of 
frozen  navigational  hazard.  Ordinary 
sea  ice — frozen  salt  water — in  the  arc- 
tic and  antarctic  regions  also  poses  a 


hazard  to  naval  and  merchant  ships. 

The  earliest  major  recorded  sea 
disaster  involving  sea  ice  occurred  in 
1777  when  12  Dutch  whaling  ships 
were  trapped  in  heavy  ice  off  eastern 
Greenland.  More  than  50  American 
whaling  ships  were  caught  in  sudden 
arctic  freezes  in  1871,  1876,  1888  and 
1896.  Each  was  a loss  in  life  and  ship- 
ping. 

The  polar  exploration  efforts  of  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s  had  their 
run-ins  with  the  ice  packs  at  both 
poles.  In  October  1872,  the  naval  ship 
Polaris  was  homeward  bound  with  the 
U.S.  government-sponsored  Charles  F. 
Hall  Scientific  Expedition  when  it  was 
sealed  in  by  arctic  ice  in  Baffin  Bay. 
The  wind  carried  the  icebound  ship  to  a 
small  bay  named  Lifeboat  Cove  and 


there  Polaris'  crew  was  forced  to 
winter  over.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  they 
abandoned  their  still  entrapped  ship. 
Most  were  eventually  rescued. 

More  than  four  decades  later  in  the 
Antarctic,  the  exploration  ship  En- 
durance, carrying  Britain’s  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  expedition — which  was 
attempting  a transantarctic  sledge  trek 
to  Ross  Island  via  the  South  Pole — 
became  iced  in  off  the  north  end  of  the 
Luitpold  Coast. 

Two  months  later,  the  ship,  still  ice- 
bound, began  drifting  northwest.  On 
Oct.  27,  1915,  Endurance's  crew  was 
forced  to  abandon  ship  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  vessel  would  be 
crushed  by  the  ice.  Shackleton  and  part 
of  the  crew  left  in  a boat  to  find  help. 
On  Aug.  30,  1916,  Shackleton  and  his 
men  returned  with  help.  The  group  left 
on  Elephant  Island  had  only  four  days 
of  supplies  left  when  they  were  finally 
rescued. 

Sea  ice,  which  covers  a large  area  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  today  still  poses  a 
problem  to  navigation,  especially  along 
the  great  circle  route  from  North 
America  to  Europe.  The  ice  pack  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  covers  nearly  4 
million  square  miles — more  than  eight 
times  the  size  of  the  nation’s  largest 
state — Alaska.  The  antarctic  ice  pack  is 
approximately  twice  that  of  the  arctic 
and  covers  nearly  8 million  square 


Left:  A U.S.  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  clears  a 
path  through  the  polar  ice  pack  for  Navy 
resupply  ships.  U.S.  Navy  photo. 
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miles  or  about  8 percent  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Today,  however,  with  increased  na- 
tional and  international  scientific  and 
industrial  exploration  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, forecasting  and  plotting  the 
movement  of  sea  ice  has  taken  on  new 
importance.  It  has  become  a science  in 
itself. 

In  the  past,  forecasting  sea  ice 
characteristics,  distribution  and  move- 
ment was  limited  because  of  sparse 
records  of  ships  operating  near  the 
edge  of  the  ice  pack  or  frozen  in  the 
pack.  Explorers,  traveling  by  foot  over 


ship  of  the  1948  Finn  Ronne  expedition  out  of 
the  antarctic  ice.  Upper  right:  A polar  pack 
convoy  makes  its  way  through  an  ice  pack. 
Right:  Artist  Arthur  Beaumont  paints  a picture 
of  the  USS  Glacier  (AGB  4}  in  1959  as  it 
breaks  ice  in  the  Antarctic.  U.S.  Navy  photos. 
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the  polar  regions,  also  made  only 
limited  observations  about  the  sea  ice. 
Today,  satellite  images  and  air  recon- 
naissance patrols  gather  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  produce  sea  ice  fore- 
casts. 

Reconnaissance  and  forecasting  of 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  sea  ice  is  con- 
ducted by  a number  of  nations.  But 
most  of  today’s  forecasts  come  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Polar  Oceanography 
Center  in  Suitland,  Md.,  which  has 
controlled  the  sea  ice  analysis,  fore- 
casting and  reconnaissance  operations 
of  the  Navy  since  1972  and,  under  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, has  served  as  the  nation’s  Joint 
Ice  Center  since  1976.  NPOC’s  area  of 
responsibility  extends  from  above  60 
degrees  north  latitude  and  below  60 
degrees  south  latitude.  The  center’s  ice 
department  monitors  sea  ice  movement 
most  closely  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere from  June  to  October  and  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  from  December 
to  March  when  shipping  is  at  its  peak 
in  both  areas. 

“Interest  in  the  polar  regions  has  in- 
creased in  general  because  of  oil  ex- 
ploration and  the  200-mile  offshore 
fishing  limit,’’  said  Captain  James  C. 
Langemo,  NPOC’s  commanding  of- 
ficer. “Oil  exploration,  especially,  re- 
quires a lot  of  logistical  support  in 
terms  of  ice  forecasting.  Our  forecasts 
are  sent  not  only  to  Navy  ships  but  also 
to  U.S.  merchant  ships,  foreign  ships 
and  200  agencies  worldwide.” 

Common  users  of  the  center’s  serv- 
ice are  the  DEW  line  radar  site  resup- 
ply ships,  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  Antarctic  Exploration 
and  the  Navy  supportive  task  force 
known  as  “Operation  Deep  Freeze,” 
and  the  Bering  Sea’s  fishing  fleet.  Navy 
surface  ships,  submarines  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  patrol  aircraft  in 
the  polar  regions  also  depend  on 
NPOC’s  ice  forecasts. 

“A  basic  knowledge  of  ice  move- 
ment can  help  a submarine  take  ad- 
vantage of  ice,  ice  noise  and  ice  move- 
ment just  as  it  can  help  the  searcher 
patrolling  for  that  submarine,”  said 
Langemo. 


Above:  The  shadow  of  a P-3  Orion  on  an  ice 
reconnaissance  flight  is  cast  on  the  sea  ice  sur- 
rounding the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ice  breaker 
Polar  Sea  in  the  Chukchi  Sea  this  year.  Right: 
Chief  Aerographer’s  Mate  Gil  Wagi  jots  down 
ice  observations  during  an  ice  reconnaissance 
flight.  U.S.  Navy  photos. 

“The  movement  can  vary  20  miles 
either  way.  That  can  be  critical  to  a 
fishing  boat  or  a supply  ship,”  added 
Aerographer’s  Mate  First  Class  John 
Weyand.  “Some  of  our  forecasts  are 
actually  used  by  local  television  sta- 
tions in  the  Great  Lakes  region.” 

Monitoring  polar  ice  is  not  the 
center’s  sole  mission.  Its  85  Navy 
military  and  civilians  are  responsible 
for  providing  polar  oceanographic  and 
marine  meteorological  services;  a 
global  environment  satellite  watch; 
Naval  District  Washington,  D.C.,  local 
and  aviation  meteorological  support; 
and  oceanographic,  climatological  and 
technical  support  for  the  National 
Military  Command  Center,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  other  Washing- 
ton, D.C. -based  naval  headquarters. 
In  addition,  NPOC’s  parent  com- 
mand, the  Naval  Oceanography  Com- 
mand, has  tasked  it  with  being  their 
Washington,  D.C.  area  technical 
liaison  and  representative. 

The  13-person  ice  forecasting  unit  is 
one  of  NPOC’s  four  departments.  It 
has  seven  billets  classified  as  type  two 
sea  duty;  the  command’s  other  billets 
are  type  one  shore  duty.  The  unit  has 
seven  of  the  last  existing  flying  billets 
for  Navy  aerographer’s  mates. 

To  forecast  changes  in  the  regions 


today,  the  center  uses  primarily  en- 
vironmental satellite  imagery  and  data. 

“Our  forecasts  are  compiled  from 
various  forms  of  satellite  data  and  im- 
ages,” said  Weyand.  “From  this  data, 
we  can  get  a good  overview  of  condi- 
tions and  can  even  distinguish  the  nar- 
row channel  an  icebreaker  is  making.” 

“Ice  forecasting  has  been  going  on 
since  1953  when  it  was  done  primarily 
with  air  reconnaissance.  But  with 
satellites,  the  job  has  become  less  ex- 
pensive and  has  taken  on  a global 
look,”  said  Langemo.  “We  are  now  a 
global  center.  In  our  early  days  we 
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< were  just  concerned  with  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

“We  still  conduct  aerial  ice  recon- 
i naissance  but  on  a smaller  basis  than  in 
earlier  years.  Satellites  have  revolu- 
' ■*  tionized  the  way  we  do  business,  and 
i our  access  to  the  government  satellite 
centers  here  makes  collecting  data 
!/  more  efficient.” 

; The  center’s  satellite  imagery  and 
supporting  data  are  stored  and  col- 
' " lected  in  the  Naval  Environment  Dis- 
play  station,  which  can  hold  more  than 
450  environmental  displays  including 
I’  satellite  imagery.  It  is  updated  every  12 
hours.  NEDS,  with  the  master  com- 
puter in  Monterey,  Calif.,  has  become 
a key  instrument  in  both  Navy  weather 
I and  ice  forecasting. 


The  naval  center’s  Ice  Operation 
Department  transmits  and  mails  out  a 
weekly  ice  forecast,  a 30-day  ice  fore- 
cast, a Bering  Sea  ice  analysis  three 
times  a week  and  a twice-weekly  Great 
Lakes  ice  forecast.  The  forecast  also 
carries  iceberg  information  provided 
weekly  by  the  International  Ice  Patrol. 

From  time  to  time,  the  department 
gets  involved  in  weather  forecasts  via 
satellite  to  ships  south  of  60  degrees 
south  latitude.  Routinely,  the  unit  even 
routes  an  icebreaker  through  the 
Amundsen  and  Ross  seas  by  use  of 
satellite  imagery.  It  also  has  sent  direct 
forecasts  to  ships  south  of  60  degrees 
south  latitude  by  using  satellite  data. 

Along  with  the  satellite  data,  NPOC 
deploys  two  ice  observers  to  Iceland 


Left:  Aerographer’s  Mate  Second  Class  James 
A.  Perry  translates  satellite  data  and  images  in- 
to an  ice  forecast.  Below:  Aerographer’s  Mate 
John  Weyand  examines  a satellite  photograph 
of  the  Arctic.  Photos  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti. 


and  Alaska  to  fly  on  P-3C  Orion  ice 
reconnaissance  patrols.  The  three-day 
missions  measure  the  amount  of  ice, 
age  of  the  ice  and  other  characteristics. 
The  flights  are  flown  mostly  during  the 
polar  breaking  up  season  and  freezing 
season.  Additionally,  two  ice  fore- 
casters deploy  to  McMurdo  Station, 
Antarctica,  during  the  austral  summer 
to  provide  on-scene  analysis,  forecasts 
and  reconnaissance  services  in  support 
of  the  Navy’s  “Operation  Deep 
Freeze.” 

While  hundreds  of  individuals  use 
the  unit’s  forecasts,  the  aerographer’s 
mates  seldom  see  or  have  direct  contact 
with  their  customers. 

“Our  fleet  is  sort  of  invisible,”  said 
Langemo.  “We  don’t  see  the  people  we 
serve  like  other  Navy  oceanography 
centers.  But  we  make  an  effort  to  get 
our  people  out  to  some  of  the  Navy 
ships  in  Norfolk  and  in  contact  with 
our  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  cus- 
tomers.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Ice  Department’s 
main  mission  is  providing  mariners 
venturing  into  the  polar  regions  with 
the  necessary  forecasts  for  a safe 
voyage.  Each  bit  of  information  they 
collect  and  distribute  adds  to  a steadily 
growing  knowledge  of  the  remote  polar 
seas. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
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Rent  Plus  Approved 


Navy  Strengthens 
Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  a new  concept  in  the  payment 
of  housing  allowance  overseas.  The  system  is  called  Rent  Plus.  Under 
this  system  service  members  will  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  housing 
costs,  plus  utilities  and  initial  occupancy  expenses,  up  to  a maximum 
ceiling.  The  ceiling  will  be  prescribed  by  pay  grade  for  each  overseas  ge-  ^ 
ographic  area  and  will  be  based  on  actual  housing  costs  in  each  area.  I 
People  currently  receiving  an  overseas  housing  allowance  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  draw  their  current  allowances  if  a reduction  in  al- 
lowances would  occur  under  Rent  Plus.  This  option  period  will  contin- 
ue for  the  remainder  of  a member’s  overseas  tour  or  for  four  years  I 
from  the  effective  date  of  country  implementation,  whichever  comes 
first.  The  United  Kingdom  was  converted  to  Rent  Plus  July  1,  1981. 
Bahrain  and  Puerto  Rico  also  converted  in  July,  Korea  in  August  and 
the  Philippines  in  September.  Other  countries  having  a housing  allow- 
ance will  be  phased  in  over  the  next  12  months.  Rent  Plus  will  provide 
a more  equitable  means  of  reimbursing  members  for  the  high  cost  of 
housing  experienced  overseas.  Additional  details  will  be  contained  in  a 
forthcoming  NavOp. 


An  enhanced  Navy  drug  abuse  control  program  was  promulgated  July  9 
by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  The  new 
program  implements  policies  contained  in  SECNAVINST  5300.28.  It 
adds  emphasis  to  prevention,  detection,  deterrence  and  enforcement  j 
while  still  offering  help  to  truly  drug  dependent  members.  The  objective 
of  the  Navy’s  drug  abuse  control  program  is  prevention  and  control  of 
drug  abuse  through  positive,  visible  leadership  and  action  throughout  I 
the  chain  of  command.  The  program  emphasizes  aggressive  use  of  all 
available  tools,  including  prevention  education,  awareness  training,  law 
enforcement  services,  command  drug  assessment  team  services,  and  de-  j 
tection  methods  such  as  urinalysis,  drug  dogs  and  punishment  when  ap-  ,j 
propriate.  The  following  additional  initiatives  are  included  in  the  re-  ! 
vised  drug  abuse  control  program: 

• Purchase  of  new,  better  portable  urinalysis  equipment. 

• More  drug  detector  dogs. 

• Accelerated  assignment  of  limited  duty  officers  and  warrant  offi- 
cers to  fleet  commander  and  type  commander  staffs  to  coordinate  drug 
law  enforcement  matters. 

• Development  of  a drug  safety  action  program  patterned  after  the 
alcohol  safety  action  program  for  remedial  education  of  identified  drug 
abusers. 

• Replacement  of  the  drug  exemption  program  by  a drug  abuse  self- 
referral rehabilitation  procedure. 

• New  regulations  prohibiting  drug  abuse  paraphernalia  are  given  the 
force  of  general  orders  upon  which  disciplinary  action  may  be  based. 

• Urinalysis  results  may  be  used  as  evidence  in  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings under  certain  conditions. 

More  information  concerning  the  enhanced  drug  abuse  control  program  - 
may  be  found  in  NAVOP  97/81. 
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NJP  Results 
Can  Be  Published 


Commanding  officers  are  authorized  to  announce  the  name,  rate,  of- 
fense and  disposition  of  people  awarded  nonjudicial  punishment  ac- 
cording to  a new  change  to  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General  Manual. 
NJP  announcements  are  authorized  to  be  published  in  the  plan  of  the 
day  and  to  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards  within  one  month  of  the  impo- 
sition of  NJP.  NJP  cases  may  also  be  announced  at  morning  quarters. 
As  described  by  ALNAV  85/81,  the  publication  of  NJP  results  is  root- 
ed in  the  reasonable  belief  that  it  serves  to  inform  and  deter  other  serv- 
ice members  from  committing  similar  offenses. 


Helicopter  Rescues 
Two  at  Sea 


A routine  replenishment  at  sea  almost  turned  into  a tragedy  recently 
when  two  men  assigned  to  USS  America  (CV  66),  Seaman  Recruit 
Doug  Owens  and  Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  Britt  Bowers,  were 
washed  overboard  in  high  seas.  Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron  12 
took  the  matter  firmly  in  hand  and  executed  its  fifth  perfect  rescue  at 
sea  since  deploying  to  the  Indian  Ocean  aboard  America  more  than  two 
months  ago.  An  airborne  Sea  King  helicopter  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Michael  R.  Brunskill  and  copiloted  by  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
David  W.  Bohannon  made  the  save.  The  rescue  helo’s  search  and  res- 
cue hoist  operator  was  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Operator  Sec- 
ond Class  Herman  B.  Anderson.  Performing  the  actual  rescue  by  jump- 
ing into  the  water.  Aviation  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Operator  Third 
Class  Gabriel  A.  Hernandez  provided  both  men  with  assistance  in  don- 
ning the  “horse  collar,”  a rescue  device  used  to  lift  a person  from  the 
water  and  into  the  helicopter.  Hernandez  provided  first  aid.  Once  back 
aboard  America,  Owens  and  Bowers  were  thoroughly  checked  by  the 
ship’s  medical  response  team.  Both  men  were  released  for  duty,  with  no 
injuries.  Captain  J.F.  Dorsey,  America's  commanding  officer,  com- 
mented on  the  squadron’s  performance:  “I’m  very  pleased  to  have 
them  aboard.  Certainly  two  men  have  benefited  from  their  profession- 
alism.” HS-12  is  homebased  at  NAS  North  Island,  San  Diego. 


Navy  Plans  to  Retire 
Seven  Ships 


The  Navy  plans  to  retire  seven  ships  from  service  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  action  will  affect  two  active  fleet  ships,  one  Naval  Fleet  Aux- 
iliary Force  ship  and  four  Naval  Reserve  Force  ships.  The  four  NRF 
ships  were  announced  for  retirement  last  year,  but  their  retirement  was 
deferred  until  FY  82.  The  average  age  of  the  seven  ships  is  more  than 
36  years.  The  cost  of  modernizing  these  ships  is  far  greater  than  the 
benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  their  continued  service.  The  ships  to 
be  retired  and  their  home  ports  are: 


USS  Dixie  (AD  14) 

USS  Sperry  (AS  12) 

USS  Furman  (TAK  280) 

USS  Robert  A.  Owens  (DD  827) 
USS  Vogelgesang  (DD  862) 

USS  Steinaker  (DD  863) 

USS  McKean  (DD  784) 


San  Diego 
San  Diego 
Seattle 

Pensacola,  Fla. 
Newport,  R.I. 
Baltimore 
Seattle 
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Mail  Buoy 


A Matter  of  Opinion 


Learning  Experience 


Sir:  As  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Red  Lions  of  HS-15,  I read  your  April  1981 
All  Hands  article  on  HS-8  with  interest  and 
skepticism.  Their  claim  to  be  “the  most 
outstanding  squadron  in  the  Navy”  is  here- 
by challenged.  The  following  documenta- 
tion is  provided: 


Award 
Battle  “E” 
Isbell 

CNO  Safety 


Thach 


Red  Lions 

1980 

1977 

1980 

1976 

1979 

1980 


Eight  Balls 

1980 

1979 


1980 


In  addition  to  the  Red  Lions’  6-3  ad- 
vantage in  “head-to-head”  competition, 
our  safety  record,  currently  nearly  eight 
years  and  28,000  hours  in  the  making,  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  SH-3H  community;  our 
maintenance  chief  petty  officer,  AVCM 
Rodney  R.  Dunlap,  is  the  ComNavAirLant 
nominee  for  the  “National  Helicopter 
Association  Maintenance  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Year”;  Red  Lions’  AD2  Thomas  Filion 
and  A02  Dave  Curlee  were  named  “HS- 
Wing  One  Sea  Sailor  of  the  Year”  for  1979 
and  1980,  respectively.  Additionally,  the 
Red  Lions  were  honored  as  the  ComSea- 
BasedASWWingsLant  HS  Squadron  of  the 
Year  for  1980  and  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  ComHSWing  Maintenance  Ex- 
cellence Trophy  for  the  last  two  competitive 
cycles.  HS-15  and  USS  Independence 
recently  broke  all  records  for  open  ocean 
salvage  of  an  SH-3H  forced  to  ditch  upon 
suffering  catastrophic  main  gear  box  failure 
while  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
helicopter  was  recovered  in  less  than  50 
minutes  virtually  unscathed  and  was  re- 
turned to  operational  flying  1 1 days  later,  a 
tribute  to  the  “Can  Do”  attitude  that 
permeates  the  CAG  6/ Indy/ReA  Lion 
team. 

Rest  assured,  sir,  the  Red  Lions  are  not 
behind  the  Eight  Balls. — Cmdr.  Bill  Cros- 
sen 

•All  Hands  is  proud  to  share  the 
achievements  of  the  Red  Lions  with  its 
readers. — ED. 


Sir:  When  I was  still  a midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  I had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing two  cruises  to  the  Western  Pacific. 

My  first  cruise  was  in  1977  on  board  the 
USS  Ponchatoula  (AO  148) — she  never 
closed  the  whole  time  I was  on  her!  The  sec- 
ond cruise  was  in  1979  when  I was  a firstie. 
The  ship  was  the  USS  Wabash  “Cannon- 
ball” (AOR  5).  She,  too,  never  failed  to 
feed  or  gas  up  the  Connie  or  other  ships. 

I learned  a lot  on  those  cruises.  The  en- 
listed men  and  the  officers  taught  me  what 
teamwork  and  professionalism  were, 
through  their  daily  actions.  I am  very  proud 
to  have  served  with  such  fine  men. — 2nd 
Lt.  Joseph  A.C.  San  Agustin,  USMC 

The  Big  Decision 

SiR:  When  I was  discharged  from  the 
Navy  as  a YN3(SS)  in  1969,  I immediately 
headed  for  my  hometown  in  Illinois  to  seek 
my  fame  and  fortune.  I soon  discovered 
that  I would  not  fall  into  one  of  those  great, 
high-paying  jobs  I had  heard  my  shipmates 
talk  about. 

During  the  following  10  years,  I worked 
at  a variety  of  jobs,  the  last  as  a test 
monitor  in  charge  of  administering  state 
civil  service  exams.  There  I saw  an  average 
of  3,000  people  a month  take  exams  for  ap- 
proximately 300  available  jobs.  It  shakes 
you  up  to  read  an  application  from  a 
woman  who  spent  over  seven  years  of  her 
life  in  college  earning  a doctor’s  degree  only 
to  wind  up  taking  an  exam  for  a mental 
health  technician  trainee  position,  because 
it’s  the  only  job  available.  I’m  sure  many  of 
you  are  saying,  “But  that  won’t  happen  to 
me,  I have  a job  already  set  up.”  If  you  do 
have  a firm  secure  job  lined  up,  I say  ‘go  for 
it’  if  it  means  a better  way  of  life.  However, 
for  those  of  you  who  don’t  have  such  a 
setup,  I would  advise  that  you  spend  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  investigating  all 
possible  situations  before  you  break  your 
ties  with  the  Navy. 

Granted,  life  in  the  Navy  is  hard  and 
demanding  and  often  you  think  that  no  one 
seems  to  notice  or  care  that  you  are  often 
away  from  friends  and  family,  busting  your 
backside  for  over  60  hours  a week.  But  take 


it  from  one  who’s  been  there,  very  few 
employers  on  the  outside  are  any  different. 

Also,  don’t  be  in  too  big  a hurry  to  close 
a door  leading  to  opportunity.  When  you 
consider  the  latest  pay  raises,  the  proposed 
pay  raises  and  benefits  packages,  the  30 
days  paid  vacation  every  year,  the  free 
hospitalization  for  you  and  your  family,  the 
free  dental  care  for  you  (a  proposal  for 
dependent  dental  care  is  in  the  works),  the 
educational  benefits  and  probably  the  most 
important  consideration  in  today’s  troubled 
times,  job  security,  the  Navy  has  a lot  to  of- 
fer. 

Today,  I am  back  in  the  Navy  as  the  lead- 
ing yeoman  on  USS  Narwhal  (SSN  671), 
undergoing  a refueling  overhaul  in  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  A Naval  Re- 
servist, I requested  voluntary  recall  to  active 
duty.  At  this  point  in  my  life,  the  Navy  is  a 
logical  place  for  me  to  be.  I have  received  a 
substantial  increase  in  pay  over  my  civilian 
job.  I also  have  increased  responsibilities. 
On  the  negative  side,  I do  work  longer 
hours  (without  overtime),  1 have  a rough 
time  calling  in  sick  whenever  the  notion 
strikes  me  and  I work  for  a demanding 
organization — the  U.S.  Navy.  However,  I 
am  pleased  with  my  situation  and  am  proud 
of  the  role  I now  play  in  society. — YN2(SS) 
Robert  D.  Milleville 

Masters  of  Disguise? 

SiR:  Your  article  entitled  “Up,  Up  and 
Away”  in  the  February  issue  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  Buckeyes  of  VA-85  are 
masters  of  disguise.  Their  ability  to  alter  the 
basic  A-6  airframe  to  look  like  an  F-4  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  This  accomplish- 
ment alone  could  mean  a substantial  change 
in  the  reputation  of  the  A-6  as  one  of  the 
ugliest  aircraft  in  the  Navy. 

The  commanding  officer  of  VA-85  will 
also  be  chastised  for  arbitrarily  changing  his 
home  station  from  NAS  Oceana,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  to  Cecil  Field,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  without  first  consulting  the  wing. 
Thank  you  for  keeping  our  squadrons 
honest. — The  MATWing  One  Staff 

• Our  trusting  nature  has  tripped  us  up 
once  again.  We  accepted  the  words  supplied 
by  source. — ED. 
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The  high  cost  of  housing 
affects  military  families  just  like 
everyone  else.  In  the  Navy  you  have 
an  advantage  — a variable  housing 
allowance  — and  it  can  really  help  you 
cut  your  housing  costs.  By  paying  the 
difference  between  115%  of  current 
BAQ  levels  and  actual  housing  costs  for 
a given  area,  the  Navy  has  established 
housing  allowances  at  substantially 
increased  levels  for  most  members. 


It’s  a big  improvement,  but  only  one 
of  many  we’ve  made.  Why  not  see 
your  career  counselor  and  get  all 
the  details. 
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Sixth  Fleet  flagship,  destroyer  tender  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38),  fires 
a salute  during  change  of  command  ceremonies  at  Gaeta,  Italy,  on 
June  5.  Vice  Admiral  William  N.  Small,  since  promoted  to  the  four- 
star  rank  of  admiral,  was  relieved  by  Vice  Admiral  William  H. 
Rowden.  Adm.  Small  is  now  VCNO.  Photo  by  PHI  Robert  Atkinson. 
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New 

Home 

for 

Intrepid 

Those  who  think  that  New  York  is  only  for  people  who  seek  their 
future  in  commercial  enterprise  and  know  little  of  the  basics  in  this 
life  can  take  heart.  There  are  men  residing  in  Gotham  today,  the 
likes  of  Zachary  Fisher,  who  firmly  believe  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  They  are  zealots,  fierce  in  their  loyalty  and 
their  love  of  the  flag.  When  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  this  country 
was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s,  it  never  stopped 
flickering  in  the  hearts  of  this  small  group  of  men  in  New  York 

City.  And  they  back  up  their  patriotism  with  material  things. 

♦ ♦ * 

In  case  you  haven’t  heard.  Intrepid  is  going  to  the  Big  Apple,  not 
the  shipbreaker’s  yard.  The  famous  aircraft  carrier  has  served  the 
nation  for  the  past  38  years — distinguishing  itself  in  three  wars  and 
also  acting  as  the  prime  recovery  ship  for  the  nation’s  Mercury  and 
Gemini  space  missions. 

Intrepid's  active  life  spanned  the  propeller,  jet  and  space  ages.  Its 
new  role  in  life  will  be  as  a sea-air-space  museum,  where  visitors 
can  actually  reach  out  and  touch  aviation’s  past,  its  present  and 
even  its  future. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a simple  chore  to  obtain  a decommissioned 
Navy  ship,  place  it  alongside  a pier  in  a major  city  and  open  it  as  a 
museum.  Such  an  evolution  is  far  from  simple,  however.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  takes  people  with  vision,  ready  cash  and — above 
all — determination  of  the  first  order. 

Why,  the  reader  may  ask,  should  New  York  be  the  site  for  such 
an  undertaking?  Doesn’t  that  city  already  have  enough  attractions 
to  lure  visitors? 
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almost  any  summer  weekend  before 
World  War  II — when  New  York  kids 
hot-footed  it  to  Brooklyn’s  Narrows  to 
view  the  battleships  and  cruisers  at 
their  moorings  and  to  watch  the  liberty 
parties  come  ashore  in  whaleboats  at 
the  landing  near  Fort  Hamilton.  Those 
sights  were  etched  in  the  minds  of 
many  youths,  and  when  it  came  time 
later  to  join  up,  there  was  only  one 
service  for  them — the  Navy. 

Now,  with  Intrepid  about  to  set  up 
shop  at  Pier  86  South  on  the  city’s 
West  Side,  some  of  that  old  presence 
will  live  again  in  New  York.  The  ship 
will  be  a sea-air-space  museum 
primarily,  but  “Navy”  will  rebound 
off  neighboring  skyscrapers. 

West  Side  traffic  will,  no  doubt, 
crawl  past  Intrepid.  Navy  veterans  of 
all  ages  will  be  reminded  of  their  youth 
and  that  time  in  their  lives  when — war 
or  no  war — it  was  great  to  be  in  blues, 
have  five  bucks  in  one’s  wallet  and  not 
have  a real  care  in  the  world.  Honking 
horns,  however,  will  spur  them  back  to 
the  present  and  the  need  to  pay  the  rent 
and  get  the  kids  through  college. 

Besides  the  veterans — the  New  York 


area  has  always  contributed  a massive  jS 
dose  of  manpower  in  all  the  conflicts  in 
which  this  nation  has  been  involved 
— sheer  numbers  of  people  is  the  pri-  v 
mary  reason  why  Intrepid  is  becoming 
New  York’s  own.  There  are  30  million 
people  in  the  surrounding  area  and  an-  ^ 
other  17  million  visit  Gotham  each 
year.  Old  CV  ll’s  decks  will  feel  the  ‘ 
tread  of  many  feet;  its  hull  will  be  privy  J 
to  words  of  wonderment.  1 

The  project  began  about  five  years 
ago  when  a group  of  businessmen  . 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  getting  an  ex-  ’ 
Navy  ship  as  a tourist  attraction.  The 
renewal  in  interest  in  seapower  was  one  J 
thing;  the  “cleaning  up”  of  the  Times  I 
Square  area  was  another.  Despite  the  ^ 
initial  interest,  progress  was  slow  in- 
deed.  ; 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Navy  ^ 
wasn’t  going  to  give  one  of  its  ships  to  j 
just  any  group.  There  had  to  be  as-  ^ 
surances  of  positive  intent,  secure 
financial  planning  and — above  all — 
long  range  plans  that  would  assure  that 
the  ship  wasn’t  going  to  fall  into  ^ 
disuse.  It  was  a tall  order,  and  the  go- 
ing,  those  first  couple  of  years,  was 
anything  but  smooth. 

Then  a noted  businessman  heard  of 
the  idea  and  stepped  in  to  give  the  proj- 
ect its  necessary  shot  in  the  arm. 
Zachary  Fisher  became  the  founder  4 
and  chairman  of  the  Intrepid  Museum  ^ 
Foundation.  He — with  his  brother 
Larry — is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  in-  ' 
vestment  building  sector  of  New 
York’s  real  estate  industry.  Their  firm  } 
has  built  some  of  the  largest  office  i 
buildings  in  the  city. 

Fisher  set  to  work  providing  start-up 
funding  for  the  sea-air-space  museum 
while  lining  up  support  from  the  local 
business  community.  Aiding  him  then, 
and  now,  is  the  project’s  president, 
James  R.  Fan. 

Fan,  a nervous-energy  opposite  of 
the  calm,  business-like  Fisher,  has  been 

Left:  A 1965  photo  of  Intrepid  navigating 
under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Right:  On  March  ^ 
23,  1965,  Intrepid  recovers  astronaut  John 
Young’s  Gemini  capsule.  Upper  right:  Despite 
damage  from  Japanese  suicide  planes,  the 
mighty  carrier  continued  operations  throughout 
the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 


For  one  thing,  the  Navy  hasn’t  been 
a visible  part  of  New  York  for  the  past 
two  decades,  ever  since  the  closing  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  and  other  facilities  like 
Manhattan  Beach,  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Terminal  (from  which  the  troop  trans- 
ports operated)  and  the  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Naval  Supply  Depot.  There  was  a 
time — before,  during  and  following 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
— when  the  Navy  was  as  much  at  home 
in  the  New  York  area  as  it  is  today  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  or 
Bremerton,  Wash.  Today,  a sailor  in 
uniform  on  the  city’s  streets  is  a rarity, 
maybe  even  an  oddity. 

Then,  along  came  the  nation’s  Bi- 
centennial in  1976  and  the  visit  of  the 
Tall  Ships,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  Navy’s  newest  combatants.  New 
Yorkers  took  the  whole  thing  to  heart. 
They  gawked,  they  swelled  with  pride, 
and  they  camped  out  at  night  in  places 
like  Battery  Park  (at  the  foot  of  Man- 
hattan Island)  to  marvel  at  the  sight  of 
their  nation’s  Navy. 

The  Bicentennial  was  a rejuvenation 
for  New  Yorkers.  Time  was — on 
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giving  12-hour  days  to  the  Intrepid  idea 
for  several  years  while  holding  down  a 
responsible  executive  job  with  Luft- 
hansa. He’s  a man  who  is  always  look- 
ing at  his  watch  and  is  constantly  on 
the  go.  Nearing  60,  he  looks  50  and 
drives  himself  like  he’s  40. 

The  older  Fisher  and  the  ever-busy 
Fan  seem  to  prove  that  only  busy  peo- 
ple make  things  happen;  the  guy  with 


time  on  his  hands  is  usually  wasting  it 
somehow. 

Here’s  what  they’ve  done  to  date: 

In  April  1981,  the  group  finally  se- 
cured title  to  the  Intrepid,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard since  it  was  decommissioned  in 
1974.  During  the  Bicentennial,  the  car- 
rier served  as  a visitors’  center  at  the 
Navy  yard  there  and  was,  after  that 
event,  awaiting  the  wrecker’s  torch. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  museum’s 
board  of  directors  secured  the  use  of 
Pier  86  South  at  the  foot  of  West  46th 
Street  from  New  York  City.  This  is  the 
old  American  Lines’  pier  that  had  been 
used  by  the  liners  SS  Constitution  and 
the  SS  United  States.  Under  agree- 
ment, the  city  was  to  contribute  $1.8 
million  toward  the  cost  of  restoring  the 
pier,  which  is  to  include  dredging  and 
building  a specific  fendering  and  moor- 
ing system  to  ensure  the  safe  berthing 
of  the  carrier. 

By  last  June,  the  foundation  had 
spent  $670,000  in  private  funds  on  the 
pier  alone,  but  austerity  measures 
caused  city  financing  to  lag.  Total 
private  money  put  into  the  project  as  a 
whole  was  reaching  the  $3  million 


mark.  When  planning  started  some 
years  before,  it  was  felt  that  such  a sum 
would  pay  for  the  entire  project.  New 
projections  placed  it  at  closer  to  $14 
million  overall. 

On  July  7,  the  Intrepid  Museum 
Foundation  was  able  to  go  public  with 
a $15.2  million  bond  issue  due  Aug.  1, 
2011. 

Intrepid  is  slated  to  soon  leave  its 
berth  at  Philadelphia  and  be  towed  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  facility  at  Bay- 
onne, N.J.  Plans  call  for  the  hull  to  be 
scraped  and  the  ship  to  receive  a coat 
of  paint.  Cost  of  this  job  alone  is  $1 
million  even  though  the  paint  has  been 
donated. 

During  all  this,  an  intensive  recruit- 
ing effort  has  continued.  The  founda- 
tion has  actively  sought  out  experts  in 
all  fields  of  shipboard  maintenance 
and  upkeep.  The  majority  of  those  re- 
cruited have  volunteered  their  time  to- 
ward the  project,  without  pay. 

An  ongoing  program  continues  to 
actively  solicit  material  to  be  displayed 
aboard  Intrepid — everything  from 
planes  to  photographs  and  cruise- 
books.  A Brooklyn-based  professional 
modelers  club,  for  example,  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  scale 
models  of  ships  and  planes  which 
eventually  will  be  displayed  in  the  ship. 

An  intensive  campaign  also  con- 
tinues to  locate  and  contact  former 
crew  members  of  the  Intrepid  and  air 
squadron  personnel,  as  well,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gather  historical  information 
and  artifacts. 

Here’s  what  it  all  leads  to: 

The  museum  plans  to  ultimately 
employ  300  people,  and  it  is  expected 
that  services  in  the  surrounding  area 
will  support  more  than  1,000  new  jobs. 

As  a “not  for  profit’’  museum,  the 
Intrepid  could  be  eligible  for  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  support  under  a 
number  of  programs. 

Initially,  the  museum  will  consist  of 
150,000  square  feet,  open  to  the  public 
and  covering  two  full  decks  and  the 
island  bridges.  Subsequently,  several 
below  decks,  comprising  another 
150,000  square  feet,  will  be  outfitted  to 
complete  the  museum. 

The  museum  will  feature  dramatic 
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sound,  lighting  and  visual  presenta- 
tions which  will  create  authentic  en- 
vironments tracing  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  looking  ahead  to  the 
next  century. 

Exhibits  will  include: 

• An  array  of  aircraft  on  the  Flight 
Deck  which  will  trace  aviation 
through  the  years. 

• The  Intrepid  Theatre,  which  will 
recapture  the  sensations  of  flight 
and  carrier  activity  through  a 
dramatic  visual  and  sound  exper- 
ience. 

• Pioneers  Hall,  which  will  feature  a 
re-creation  of  the  ship-borne  land- 
ing of  an  aircraft  made  in  1911. 

• Space  Hall,  which  will  include 
reproductions  of  the  lunar  landing 
module  and  the  space  shuttle. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  foundation  to 
preserve  the  Intrepid  story  for  those 
who  lived  it.  More  than  this,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generations  of  Americans  who 
have  followed  can  look  back,  and  look 
forward,  through  the  halls  of  Intrepid 
to  the  technological  excellence  and 
human  courage  which  are  our 
American  heritage. 

The  visitor  will  gain  a sense  of  ex- 
periencing history  as  it  happens  and 
will  take  away  from  Intrepid  di  personal 
participation  in  the  great  tradition  it 
represents. 

At  opening,  the  museum  will  feature 
two  main  levels  of  exhibits:  the  Flight 
Deck,  “Topside,”  and  the  enormous 
Hangar  Deck  below.  Aircraft  from 
various  service  and  civil  sectors  will 
star  in  the  Flight  Deck  show.  The  ex- 
terior treatment  of  the  ship  will  create 
the  sights,  sounds  and  excitement  of  a 
living,  operational  Navy  carrier. 

Below  decks,  one  will  enter  the  first 
of  Intrepid's  major  exhibit  areas,  the 
Entry  Hall  in  Hangar  Bay  One.  Air- 
craft from  modern  carrier  operations, 
displayed  in  a contemporary  setting, 
will  greet  the  visitor.  Striking  graphic 
centers  will  orient  visitors  to  Intrepid 
and  the  various  exhibit  centers  on 


The  excitement  of  carrier  flight  operations  wilt 
be  re-created  in  the  Intrepid  museum. 
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board.  As  in  all  of  Intrepid's  halls,  the 
exhibits  will  be  of  an  interpretive 
nature,  allowing  visitors  hands-on  ex- 
periences with  much  of  Intrepid's  ex- 
hibit material. 

The  Intrepid  Theatre,  located  for- 
ward of  the  Entry  Hall,  will  immerse 
visitors  in  a highly  dramatic  visual  ex- 
perience of  the  sensations  of  flight  and 
carrier  activity.  Sounds  and  images  will 
wrap  visitors  in  an  authentic  opera- 
tions drama,  inviting  the  free  flight  of 
imagination  which  will  carry  through 
the  chapters  of  the  Intrepid  story  to 
follow. 

Exiting  the  theatre,  visitors  travel 
back  through  the  service  history  of  the 
USS  Intrepid,  highlighted  by  aircraft 
which  flew  off  its  deck  during  service 
tours  in  the  1960s.  Gradually  one  will 
move  back  through  aircraft  and  sup- 
port graphics,  until  arriving  in  a starkly 
realistic  re-creation  of  the  combat-fit 
1944  Intrepid  hangar.  The  central 
display  of  the  Intrepid  Hall  will  be 
World  War  II  Pacific  star — the  Long 
Island-built  Grumman  F6F  Hellcat. 

Intrepid's  harrowing  war  and  peace- 
keeping record  will  be  traced  amid 
graphic  and  film  depiction  of  the  his- 
toric Pacific  campaign. 

In  the  after  section  of  Intrepid's 
middle  hangar  bay,  visitors  will  be  able 
to  step  back  into  the  early  days  of  the 
century  and  the  pioneering  achieve- 
ments of  naval  aviation.  The  central 


setting  of  this  Pioneers  Hall  will 
feature  the  landing  of  a Curtiss  pusher  I 
aircraft  upon  the  rough  planks  of  the 
first  ship-borne  landing  platform  in  y 
1911.  The  scene  will  be  faithful  full-  i 
size  reproductions,  and  the  ambiance 
of  the  romance  of  early  aviation  will  be  li 
created.  ^1 

Moving  aft,  visitors  will  enter  In-  | 
trepid's  largest  hall,  the  Air  and  Space  i 
Technologies  Hall.  The  bridge  to  the 
present  will  be  created  by  a com- 
parative  display  of  a 1930s  Sikorsky 
Flying  Boat  and  an  airliner  of  the 
1980s.  From  here  one  will  move  to  a - 
wide  array  of  exhibits  depicting  prin-  * 
ciples  and  milestones  of  flight  tech- 
nology.  The  fascinating  story  of  space  /• 
exploration  will  be  told,  highlighting 
Intrepid's  role  as  recovery  vessel  for 
Mercury  and  Gemini  missions  in  the 
1960s.  The  interrelation  between  ^ 

military  and  civilian  technological 
achievements  will  be  illustrated  and  de- 
signed  for  maximum  visitor  participa-  ' 
tion  and  educational  impact. 

Finally,  the  visitor  will  arrive  at  an  ] 
elevated  observation  deck  overlooking  i 
the  Air  and  Space  Technologies  Hall, 
Here,  before  moving  on  to  the  fantail 
lounge  area,  the  ship’s  gift  shop,  art 
gallery  and  up  to  the  flight  deck,  the 
visitor  will  be  able  to  look  back  a 
through  the  entire  span  of  the  Hangar 
Deck,  a breathtaking  perspective  on  '' 
the  grace  and  magnitude  of  the  true  at- 

$ 


j 

1 
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traction  of  the  museum — Intrepid  it- 
self. 

Intrepid  should  arrive  at  Pier  86 
South  late  this  year  when  it  will  be 
open  for  limited  visiting.  Within  a year 
after  that,  much  of  its  spaces  and  ex- 
hibits will  be  available  to  visitors,  but  it 
will  take  approximately  10  years  to 
complete  the  project. 

That’s  a long  time,  you  may  com- 
ment. Not  for  men  of  vision  like 
Zachary  Fisher  and  James  Fan.  The 
schedules  and  the  drive  they  maintain 
could  well  shave  years  off  the  mile- 
stones. New  Yorkers  have  never  been 
known  to  do  anything  slowly. — JFC 


Left:  Souvenir  pens  all  around  when  Intrepid 
was  signed  over  to  the  museum  foundation; 

(l-r)  James  R.  Ean,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  Jr.,  Zachary  Fisher,  Rear  Admiral 
Bruce  Newell,  Chief  of  Information.  Below:  A 
model  of  Intrepid  Square  at  Pier  86  in  New 
York  City. 
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Intrepid 


A Glorious  Past 


One  of  24  carriers  of  the  Essex  class, 
the  27,100-ton  Intrepid  has  served  in 
two  wars  besides  acting  as  the  prime  re- 
covery ship  during  the  Mercury  and 
Gemini  space  programs.  Starting  its 
career  as  a CV  upon  commissioning  in 
August  1943,  Intrepid  designated  a 
CVA  in  1952  and  then  a CVS  on  Dec. 
8,  1961. 

Its  last  role,  before  becoming  the 
sea-air-space  museum,  was  as  host  ship 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Bicen- 
tennial Exposition  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

The  872-foot  aircraft  carrier  was 
built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 


ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.;  it  is  the  fourth  ship  to  bear  the 
name  Intrepid. 

The  first  Intrepid  was  a 64-ton  ketch 
which  figured  valiantly  in  the  war  with 
Tripoli  early  in  the  19th  century.  Built 
in  France  in  1798  for  Napoleon’s  Egyp- 
tian campaign,  the  ketch  was  sold  to 
Tripoli  and  bore  the  name  Mastico.  It 
was  one  of  several  Tripolitan  vessels 
which  had  a hand  in  the  capture  of  the 
American  frigate  Philadelphia  on  Oct. 
31,  1803,  when  it  went  aground  five 
miles  east  of  Tripoli. 

Two  months  later,  along  came  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Decatur  in  Enterprise 


and  captured  Mastico.  By  then.  Com- 
modore Edward  Preble  had  heard  of 
Mastico's  role  in  the  Philadelphia  af- 
fair and  considered  it  a legitimate  prize 
of  war.  The  ketch  was  renamed  In- 
trepid. 

Preble  placed  Decatur  in  command 
of  the  ketch  and  shortly  afterward — on 
Feb.  16,  1804 — the  heroic  act  of  burn- 
ing the  Philadelphia  in  Tripoli  harbor 
took  place.  A story  in  itself,  the  work 
of  Decatur  and  his  60-man  crew  drew 
the  praise  of  England’s  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  (himself  no  lover  of  the 
Americans),  who  said  the  burning  of 
the  frigate  was  “the  most  bold  and  dar- 
ing act  of  the  age.’’ 

However,  Intrepid's  hour  on  the 
stage  of  life  was  not  yet  over;  its  final 
act  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Sept. 
4,  that  same  year.  Trouble  was,  the 
American  squadron  tried  to  duplicate 
its  earlier  feat,  but  the  pirates  in  Tripoli 
once  burned — so  to  speak — were  on 
their  guard.  In  command  of  Lieutenant 
Richard  Somers,  Intrepid  had  been  fit- 
ted out  as  a “floating  volcano’’  a week 
before  in  a plan  to  blow  up  the 
Tripolitan  fleet  in  the  harbor.  The 
ketch  was  loaded  up  with  100  barrels  of 
powder,  150  shells,  and  a quantity  of 
shot  and  broken  iron.  Ten  volunteers 
joined  Somers  and  his  principal  assis- 
tant, Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth, 
along  with  another  officer — Midship- 
man Joseph  Israel,  who  badgered 
Preble  and  was  allowed  to  join  Intrepid 
at  the  last  minute. 

The  ketch  got  under  way,  to  be  seen 
no  more.  Two  signal  guns  were  heard 
about  the  time  it  entered  the  harbor. 


V 


A painting  of  the  first  Intrepid  in  Tripoli  har- 
bor. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Then  at  9:30  p.m.  the  waiting 
American  squadron  felt  the  concussion 
and  heard  the  roar  of  a violent  ex- 
plosion. It  was  concluded  that  Intrepid 
was  purposely  blown  up  by  its  crew 
rather  than  let  the  valuable  ammuni- 
tion fall  into  enemy  hands. 

The  second  Intrepid  was  a 438-ton 
experimental  steam  torpedo  ram, 
launched  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in 
1874.  It  saw  only  limited  service  before 


being  decommissioned  that  same  year. 
It  was  recommissioned  the  next  year 
but  remained  at  the  Navy  yard,  except 
for  brief  visits  to  New  England  ports, 
before  being  put  out  of  service  in  1882. 
It  was  planned  to  convert  this  Intrepid 
to  a light-draft  gunboat,  but  work  was 
suspended,  and  it  was  sold  to  a private 
owner  in  1892. 

An  1,800-ton  steel  bark  was 
launched  as  the  third  Intrepid  at  Mare 


Island  Navy  Yard  in  1904.  It  served  as 
a receiving  ship  at  San  Francisco  and 
Mare  Island  before  being  decommis- 
sioned in  1914.  For  a brief  period, 
about  1915,  it  served  as  a barracks  ship 
for  men  of  the  submarines  F-1  through 
F-4  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and,  later,  as  a 
receiving  ship,  again  at  Mare  Island-  It 
was  taken  out  of  commission  and  sold 
in  1921. 

The  present  Intrepid  cost  $44  million 
to  build  and  had  a crew  of  360  officers 
and  3,008  men — including  its  air 
group.  It  saw  action  in  the  Marshalls, 
the  Carolines  and  the  Palau  Group  in 
the  South  Pacific  in  World  War  IT  In- 
trepid was  on  hand  at  the  Battle  for 
Feyte  Gulf  and  at  Okinawa;  its  air 
wing  destroyed  650  enemy  planes  and 
sunk  or  damaged  some  289  ships. 

At  Feyte,  Intrepid's  air  group  helped 
sink  the  Japanese  battleship  Musashi 
and,  six  months  later,  helped  send  the 
battleship  Yamato  to  the  bottom. 

During  World  War  II,  more  than 
100  of  its  men  were  lost  in  torpedo  and 
kamikaze  attacks,  and  another  100  of 
its  airmen  were  killed  in  action  over 
enemy  targets. 

Intrepid  served  three  tours  in  Viet- 
nam, striking  significant  targets  while 
deployed  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 


Above:  The  third  Intrepid  at  Mare  Island 
about  1910.  Below:  Intrepid  in  1945  off 
Okinawa  after  a kamikaze  attack. 
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Small  Craft 

Does 

Big  Job 

Tying  up  a ship  is  a fairly  routine 
matter.  But  when  the  YR  85,  a non- 
commissioned repair  barge,  tied  up 
recently  at  Pier  9,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
an  unusual  program  got  under  way.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  SoCalRepairEx 
’81,  the  first  sustained  Naval  Reserve 
Repair  and  Maintenance  Exercise  in 
Southern  California. 


The  program,  completed  in  August, 
had  a three-fold  mission:  to  provide 
on-the-job  rate  training  for  reservists, 
to  train  reservists  from  other  readiness 
commands  in  an  Intermediate  J 
Maintenance  (IMA)  program  and  to 
provide  repair  services  for  the  fleet,  in-  ^ 
eluding  destroyers,  frigates  and  am-  J 
phibious  ships. 

The  YR  85  is  small  compared  to 
many  Navy  ships.  Captain  C.S.  Adoff,  ^ 
commanding  officer,  has  dubbed  the 
30-year-old  repair  craft  a “floating 
reserve  center”  because  it  is  manned 
and  staffed — except  for  10  barge- 
keepers — by  reservists.  The  barge- 
keepers  are  active  duty  Navy  people  ^ 
permanently  assigned  on  board. 


MR  I Phil  Wood,  a reservist,  operates  the 
lathe  in  YR  85 ’s  machine  shop. 


ALL  HANDS  | 
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the  projects.  “This  barge  represents  a 
lot  of  dedication  on  the  part  of  re- 
servists,” he  said. 

YR  85  is  outfitted  with  the  basic 
shops  of  any  repair  ship,  and  its  people 
can  perform  all  manner  of  jobs  from 
repairing  micro-miniature  electronic 
circuitry  to  machinery  that  can  lift  up 
to  10  tons. 

A Navy  standard  calibration  lab 
with  a controlled  environment  and 
$300,000  worth  of  test  equipment  has 
been  set  up  to  test  equipment  for  the 
fleet.  A large  crane  on  a monorail  lifts 
and  lowers  heavy  equipment.  Also  on 
board  is  a machine  shop  and  various 
sheet  metal,  welding,  pipe  and  electric 
shops. 

At  any  one  time  the  barge  is  dealing 
with  more  than  400  repair  requests. 
Detachment  officers  in  charge  review 
these  requests  and  determine  priorities 


Although  non-commissioned,  YR  85  provides 
repair  services  seven  days  a week. 


according  to  equipment  needed. 

“SoCalRepair  Ex  ’81  is  a test  of  sus- 
tained capabilities  to  perform  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  active 
Navy,”  said  Adoff.  “The  exercise  will 
have  a marked  impact  on  the  future  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  supporting  the  ac- 
tive duty  Navy.”  —Cmdr.  Ron  Toth 


Affectionately  known  as  “USS 
Quality,"  YR  85  has  29  reserve  officers 
and  more  than  240  reserve  enlisted  peo- 
ple assigned  in  five  units:  a head- 
quarters unit  and  four  attachment 
units  which  drill  on  alternating  week- 
ends. With  units  on  board  each  week- 
end, the  barge  is  operational  seven 
days  a week. 

Since  the  beginning  of  SoCalRepair 
Ex  ’81,  the  maintenance  craft  has  had  a 
dual  development.  Reservists  have 
been  rebuilding,  refurbishing,  modi- 
fying shops  and  even  adding  deck 
houses  or  compartments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  YR  85’s  mission.  At  the  same 
time,  the  all-important  job  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs  is  being  provided 
for  ships  of  the  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Don  Gillis, 
commanding  officer  of  Detachment 
Unit  419,  pointed  with  pride  to  some  of 
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USS  America 


Illustration  by  DMSN  R.M.  Henry 


Shortcut 


Through 


the  Desert 


Uncertainty  darted  through  Dental 
Technician  Third  Class  Russel  King’s 
mind  as  he  peered  through  the  small 
opening  of  an  overboard  discharge  fit- 
ting. The  limited  view  through  the 
3-inch  pipe  wasn’t  much  of  a vantage 
point  for  sightseeing,  but  it  would  have 
to  do.  The  captain  had  ordered  all 
hands  below  as  USS  Intrepid  (CVS  11) 
made  passage  south  through  the  Suez 
Canal  en  route  to  Vietnam.  It  was  sum- 
mer, 1967. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  of  little 
interest  to  the  men  of  Intrepid  to  have 
known  that  their  transit  of  the  canal 
would  be  the  last  for  an  aircraft  carrier 
for  a 14-year  span.  That  same  month, 
June  1967,  the  vital  waterway  would  be 
closed  because  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
War. 

On  May  6,  1981,  Dental  Technician 
First  Class  King  once  again  found  him- 
self navigating  southward  through  the 
Suez.  This  time  he  was  on  USS  Ameri- 
ca (CV  66),  the  first  U.S.  Navy  carrier 
since  1967  to  travel  that  route.  America 
also  was  the  largest  warship  to  have 
ever  entered  the  canal.  The  passage, 
100  miles  instead  of  thousands  of  miles 
around  Africa’s  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
became  possible  in  1980  when  the 
Egyptian  Suez  Canal  Authority  com- 
pleted dredging  operations  to  enable 
super  tankers  to  steam  through  the 
shortcut. 

Once  again  King’s  mind  was  filled 
with  uncertainty.  But  this  time  it  was 
occupied  with  different  concerns,  and 
he  had  a better  view  of  the  canal  and 
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With  the  American  and  Egyptian  flags 
flying  from  its  mast,  USS  America 
leaves  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  at  the  city  of  Port  Said  and  heads 
south  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
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USS  America 


the  surrounding  countryside.  This  time 
his  thoughts  were  on  a festive  event — a 
marathon  relay  run  on  the  4 '/2 -acre 
flight  deck  as  America  steamed  south- 
ward under  a brilliant  desert  sun. 

Sweat  drenched  his  body  as  the  sun 
beat  down  on  him,  and  the  steel  deck 
hammered  back  at  aching  feet  and  tir- 
ing legs.  He  wondered  if  his  energy 
would  hold  out  for  another  10  min- 
utes— the  time  remaining  in  the 
45-minute  run  he  needed  to  complete 
to  earn  a “USS  America  We  Ran  the 
Big  Ditch”  windbreaker. 

The  marathon,  part  of  a general  at- 
mosphere of  relaxation  and  wonder- 
ment, was  part  of  a plan  for  the  day  to 
enable  as  many  crew  members  as  possi- 
ble to  experience  as  much  as  they  could 
of  the  journey  through  the  canal. 
Elsewhere  aboard  the  carrier,  while 
1,225  crewmen  alternated  stints  of  run- 
ning during  the  marathon,  14  crewmen 
were  frocked  to  senior  and  master  chief 
petty  officer  by  America's  command- 


Enduring  the  desert  heat,  a wave  of  jog- 
gers (right)  circles  the  flight  deck  during 
transit.  Sightseers  use  binoculars  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  desert  region  (above), 
but  of  greater  interest  to  everyone  on 
board  are  the  dredged  edges  of  the  canal 
(top  center). 


ing  officer  Captain  James  F.  Dorsey 
Jr.  Another  29  sailors  took  oaths  of  re- 
enlistment on  the  historic  occasion, 
helping  the  ship  secure  a stronger  grip 
on  the  Golden  Anchor  award  for  reten- 
tion it  had  earned  last  year. 

One  man.  Hospital  Corpsman  First 
Class  Rodger  Hamilton,  covered  al- 
most all  available  bases  during  the 
transit:  re-enlisting  for  six  more  years, 
running  a 45-minute  leg  of  the  mara- 
thon and  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  soak  up  a lot  of  sunshine 
while  waving  to  people  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal. 

Much  of  the  leisure  time  during  the 
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Onlookers  wave  from  the  shore  (top 
right)  as  America,  escorted  by  USS  Pre- 
ble (DDG  46)  and  an  Egyptian  tug  fa- 
hove),  makes  the  10  hour  and  10  minute 
desert  transit.  One  canal  worker  points 
the  way  south  (left). 


USS  America 


canal  transit  had  been  “banked”  dur- 
ing previous  days.  One  squadron  com- 
manding officer,  Commander  Ernie 
Christensen  of  VF-114,  said,  “The 
squadrons  were  able  to  get  a majority 
of  the  maintenance  out  of  the  way 
while  we  were  anchored  awaiting  tran- 
sit. That  gave  most  everyone  the  op- 
portunity to  kick  back  and  enjoy  the 
sights.  It  was  a great  way  to  get  a hard- 
earned  rest.  The  whole  thing  was  like 
being  on  a tour  bus  going  through  the 
middle  of  Egypt.” 

The  Suez  Canal  the  men  of  America 
saw  is  unlike  the  Panama  Canal  or  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  closer  to  home.  Run- 
ning almost  in  a straight  line  from 
north  to  south  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  seas,  it  is  at  sea  level 
•,  the  entire  way.  No  locks  are  required  to 
raise  and  lower  ships  to  compensate  for 
varying  water  levels.  The  Great  Bitter 
I Lake  lies  about  halfway  between  Port 
I Said  on  the  north  and  the  city  of  Suez 
at  the  south  terminus  and  acts  as  a 
“siding”  where  convoys  can  pass  each 
other  in  opposite  directions. 

Egyptians  living  or  working  near  the 
L canal  also  seemed  to  enjoy  America's 
passage.  “It  was  really  interesting  see- 
ing the  response  on  the  shore  as  we 

• passed,”  Hamilton  remarked.  “Every- 
one stopped  what  he  was  doing  and 
waved  and  whistled.” 

I Another  America  crewman.  Electri- 
cian’s Mate  Fireman  Gerald  “Red” 

I Glose,  took  a welcome  break  from  his 
U compartment  cleaning  duties  as  the 
j ship  steamed  south.  Glose  commented, 

; “I  liked  watching  the  people  driving 

* down  the  side  roads,  honking  their 
horns  and  waving  as  they  slid  to  a stop. 
Then  they  would  jump  out  to  get  a bet- 

T ter  look  at  us.” 

While  a large  percentage  of  the  crew 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  historic  journey, 
- other  crewmen  were  hard  at  work  in  a 


V 

It’s  business  as  usual  on  America’s  bridge  (top 
left),  but  not  so  for  some  tourists  at  a resort 
- near  the  Bitter  Lakes  (top  right).  America  is 
the  first  carrier  since  June  1967  to  make  the 
4 Suez  transit  (center).  Photo  by  PH3  Bob 
Bungie.  The  city  of  Suez  and  its  gulf  (bottom) 
mark  the  end  of  the  historic  journey. 


team  effort  to  safely  pamper  the  giant 
ship  through  this  narrow  trough  in  the 
Egyptian  desert. 

Dorsey  explained,  “The  technique 
of  piloting  a ship  through  the  canal  is 
quite  different  from  operating  in  open 
water.  The  forces  here,  created  as 
water  is  pushed  ahead  of  us  and  then 
forced  through  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  canal  banks,  can 
actually  pull  the  ship  toward  the 
sides.” 

“This  was  the  most  difficult  thing 
I’ve  ever  done,”  said  Quartermaster 
Third  Class  Kevin  Bell.  “Sometimes  it 
looked  like  we  were  going  to  need  more 
rudder  than  the  pilot  (a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Suez  Canal  Authority) 
instructed,  but  it  was  always  just  the 
right  amount  to  keep  us  in  the 
middle.” 

The  journey  was  preceded  by  much 
careful  preparation.  Dorsey  and  his 
navigator.  Captain  Harry  Meese, 
researched  the  canal  during  a visit  to 
the  offices  of  the  Suez  Canal  Authori- 
ty, and  Dorsey  made  the  100-mile  trip 
aboard  a large  merchant  ship  to  ex- 


perience firsthand  some  of  the  events 
awaiting  America. 

The  advance  work  paid  off  in  a 
smooth  trip.  Meese  commented  after 
America  was  safely  back  in  open 
water, “You  don’t  really  navigate  in  a 
canal.  Once  you’re  in,  you’re  in.  The 
only  concern  you  have  then  is  to  stay  in 
the  middle.”  That  concern  was  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  Egyptian  pilots,  accor- 
ding to  the  navigator.  “They  know  this 
waterway  like  the  backs  of  their 
hands,”  he  said. 

As  America  steamed  through  the 
canal  at  a steady  8 knots,  the  pano- 
rama of  the  historic  path  of  world 
commerce  unfolded  for  all  hands  to  en- 
joy, savor  and  remember.  But  the 
event  was  more  than  a historic  one  or 
simply  a fond  memory.  It  saved  10  irre- 
placeable days,  conserved  900,000 
gallons  of  valuable  and  scarce  fuel,  and 
demonstrated  an  enhanced  ability  to 
rapidly  deploy  naval  forces  throughout 
the  world. 

— Story  and  photos 
by  PHI  Jim  Preston 
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The  vanguard  of  seapower  is  the 
Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  it 
is  logical  and  good  economics  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine  to 
operate  together  during  peacetime. 

— President  Ronald  W.  Reagan 


anyone  interested  in  the  state  of  our 
national  defense. 

— Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  is  a force 
that  represents  an  integral  part  of  the 
sealift  base  . . . and  which  forms  a 
major  element  of  our  ability  to  deploy 
and  support  distant  forces  in  both 
limited  contingencies  and  major  war. 
Its  (the  Merchant  Marine’s)  health  and 
vitality  should  be  of  keen  concern  to 


Or  as  Greek  statesman  Themistocles 
said:  He  who  commands  the  sea  has 
command  of  everything. 


In  commanding  the  seas,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  Navy  go  hand-in- 
hand — essential  elements  in  any  na- 
tion’s seapower.  Without  a healthy, 
vigorous  merchant  force,  a country’s 
trade  is  restricted.  Without  a large 


pliable  Merchant  Marine,  there’s  little 
reserve  strength  to  draw  on  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Point  blank,  our  nation’s  military 
mobility  would  be  hindered  without  a 
healthy  merchant  fleet.  Consider  Viet- 
nam. Most  of  our  forces  were  airlifted 
to  Vietnam,  but  about  98  percent  of 
the  supplies  went  by  ship.  Because  each 
soldier  required  about  five  tons  of  sup- 
plies, transportation  posed  a gargan- 
tuan problem. 

To  meet  military  requirements  and 
to  move  our  commerce,  there  was  and 
is  a steady  need  for  a continuing  line  of 
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, . Merchant  Marine  officers.  To  satisfy 
that  need,  the  Merchant  Marine,  like 
* its  military  counterparts,  has  es- 
tablished officer  training  academies. 

Nestled  mid-state  along  Eastern 
' ' Penobscot  Bay’s  rock-ribbed  shoreline 
lies  the  colonial-style  New  England 
town  of  Castine,  home  of  the  Maine 
' • Maritime  Academy.  Created  in  March 
1941  in  response  to  a war  that  was 
almost  upon  the  United  States,  the 
academy  perpetuates  Maine’s  seagoing 
. heritage  by  producing  engine  and  deck 
officers  to  oversee  the  power  plants 
- and  bridges  of  the  merchant  flag  fleet. 


The  first  class  of  27  students  was 
graduated  in  May  1943.  Successively 
larger  classes  followed  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  In  1950  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  increased  the  de- 
mand for  merchant  officers,  a pattern 
which  was  repeated  in  the  mid-’60s 
with  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
18-month  curriculum  was  extended  to 
three  years  and  graduates  were 
awarded  a bachelor  of  Marine  science 
degree  in  either  marine  engineering  or 
nautical  science.  In  the  early  1960s  the 
school  again  broadened  its  curriculum 


and  expanded  to  a four-year  college 
program,  and  awarded  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree.  The  academy  was  ac- 
credited by  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  1971. 

Today,  the  Marine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, with  a student  body  of  650, 
boasts  a yearly  graduating  class  averag- 
ing 145  men  and  women  schooled  in 
such  subjects  as  ship’s  structure,  ther- 
modynamics, fluid  mechanics,  celestial 
navigation,  hydraulics  and  related 
disciplines.  But  the  training  is  far  from 
just  totally  theoretical. 

“We  have  a good  balance  here,’’ 
said  one  midshipman  first  class.  “We 
learn  how  to  weld  and  how  to  read 
blueprints  of  a ship.  We  work  on 
marlin  spike  projects  and  even  have  a 
steam  lab  where  we  work  with  valves 
and  fittings.’’  By  graduation,  an  en- 
gineering student  can  tear  down  a 
ship’s  engine,  make  the  repairs  and  put 
it  all  back  together. 

To  help  the  students  along,  there  are 
sophisticated  training  aids  such  as  the 
$170,000  computerized  diesel  simula- 
tor— the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Consisting  of  a bridge 
console  linked  to  the  engine  room 
panel  control  board,  the  simulator 
closely  resembles  a ship’s  bridge  and 
engine  room  panel.  Through  the  simu- 
lator, students  gain  experience  in  start- 
ing and  maneuvering  vessels  ranging 
from  harbor  tugs  to  1,000-foot 
tankers. 

Deck  cadets  operate  the  bridge  con- 
sole by  plugging  in  as  many  as  50  diesel 
engine  faults  and  another  25  electrical 
faults  which  are  relayed  to  the  engine 

Left:  Colonial  Castine  alon^  Penobscot  Bay  is 
home  of  Maine  Maritime  Academy  and  the 
training  vessel,  the  State  of  Maine. 
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room  panel  control  through  a series  of 
flashing  lights,  sirens  and  verbal  com- 
mands. To  keep  the  ship’s  generator 
and  propulsion  plant  in  operation  and 
the  vessel  sailing  smoothly,  engineering 
middies  must  respond  by  punching  in  a 
proper  sequence  of  codes. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  training  in 
tanker  operations,  the  academy — using 
a faculty-student  construction  team — 
built  an  operating  26-foot  scale  model 
of  an  80,000-dead-weight-ton  tanker. 
It  floats  in  a wet  basin.  There,  fol- 
lowing classroom  theory,  cadets  learn 
how  to  load  and  off-load  the  unique 
tanker’s  liquid  cargo. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
part  of  a cadet’s  college  years  is  the 
time  spent  aboard  the  534-foot, 
13,300-ton  training  vessel.  State  of 
Maine.  Aboard  this  “floating  lab- 
oratory’’ the  more  practical  aspects  of 
running  a merchant  vessel  come  into 
play. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  A.  Rodgers, 
the  academy’s  superintendent  and  a 


retired  Navy  captain,  said,  “The  tradi- 
tion in  this  state  is  that  maritime 
students  would  rather  go  down  to  the 
ship  in  overalls  than  sit  in  classrooms. 
What  they’re  receiving  on  the  ship  is  a 
second  course  in  adversity  because 
things  don’t  always  work  out  accord- 
ing to  the  books.’’ 

Originally  designed  as  a luxury  liner, 
the  State  of  Maine  (ex-USNS  Upshur) 
was  completed  as  a troop  transport 
during  the  Korean  War  and  saw  service 
in  the  European  theater  and  Vietnam. 
In  1973,  the  ship  was  transferred  to 
Maine  Maritime  Academy. 

Each  spring  after  final  exams,  the 
State  of  Maine  takes  aboard  soph- 
omores and  seniors  and  steams  out  to 
sea  for  two  months.  At  sea  the  middies 
participate  in  virtually  all  aspects  of 
ship’s  operation  and  maintenance. 

“The  students  run  the  ship  while  the 
ship’s  officers  act  only  as  supervisors,’’ 
said  Captain  M.C.  Hill,  Maine's  skip- 
per and  a 44-year  veteran  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet.  “The  cadets  man  the  en- 


gine room  boilers,  work  the  radar, 
clean  bilges,  plot  courses  and  do  every- 
thing else  that  pertains  to  the  profes- 
sion. When  they  get  into  the  real  world 
of  this  business,  they’re  expected  to 
know  it  all.’’ 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  the 
academy  in  1967  became  the  first  state 
maritime  school  in  the  country  to  es- 
tablish a cadet  shipping  program. 
Upon  completion  of  the  sophomore 
year,  middies  may  elect  assignment  to 
merchant  vessels  for  further  famil- 
iarization in  shipboard  procedures  and 
responsibilities. 

The  more  than  50  companies  that 
voluntarily  provide  training  billets  to 
more  than  150  cadets  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  do  so.  However, 
their  interest  is  keen — it’s  an  invest- 
ment (more  than  $250,000  each  year)  in 
officers  who  will  be  manning  their 
ships  in  the  future. 

Only  after  finishing  degree  require- 
ments and  the  mandatory  three  cruises 
— 180  days  of  seagoing  training — are 
cadets  eligible  to  sit  for  the  three  and 
one-half  day  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Exam 
for  Deck  and  Engine  Officers.  If  they 
make  the  grade,  the  federal  govern- 
ment confers  upon  them  unlimited 
maritime  licenses  as  third  mates  or 
third  assistant  engineers.  The  new 
graduates  can  then  serve  aboard  oil 
and  liquid  natural  gas  (LNG)  tankers, 
dry  cargo  ships,  ocean  tugs,  tows  and 
barges,  and,  in  some  cases,  luxury 
cruisers.  As  third  mates  and  third  as- 
sistant engineers  who  can  earn  as  much 
as  $30,000  for  six  months  work,  most 
grads  are  understandably  eager  to 
begin  the  climb  to  ship’s  masters  and 
chief  engineers  in  the  commercial  ship- 
ping industry. 

Admittedly,  most  of  the  graduates 
sail  with  private  industry.  Others,  how- 
ever, may  go  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  the  Navy  or  the  Marine 
Corps. 

“Salary  isn’t  all  that  important,’’ 
said  Franz  J.  Ritt,  a junior  deck  stu- 


At  the  diesel  simulator’s  engine  room  panel 
control  (left)  an  engineering  student  corrects 
problems  which  are  punched  in  by  a student  at 
the  bridge  console  (right). 
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dent.  “I’d  rather  do  more  than  drive  a 
ship  and  stand  watches,  though,  so  I 
joined  the  Naval  ROTC.  I think  there’s 
a wider  field  of  responsibility  open  to 
me  now.’’ 

Senior  Thomas  S.  Lyons — a Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science  scholar,  an 
NROTC  college  program  student  and 
the  NROTC  midshipman  battalion 
commanding  officer — feels  the  same, 
except  for  him,  there  never  was  a 
choice  between  joining  the  flag  fleet  or 
the  Navy. 

“I  always  wanted  to  be  in  the 
Navy,’’  he  said.  “I  think  it’s  more  or- 
ganizational and  versatile.  I expect  to 
learn  other  jobs  and  increase  my  lead- 
ership capabilities.’’ 

Junior  Tim  P.  Jennings’  seat  at 
MMA  came  about  in  another  fashion. 
As  a Navy  machinist’s  mate  third  class. 


he  was  wrapping  up  a phase  of  nuclear 
power  school  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  when 
he  heard  the  happy  news  of  his  ac- 
ceptance through  the  competitive 
NROTC  scholarship  program. 

“I  was  all  set  to  attend  the  second 
six-month  phase  in  Idaho  when  the 
orders  came  through  to  report  here.  I 
hope  to  go  surface  line,  small  com- 
batant after  graduation.  1 just  see  a lot 
of  opportunity  in  the  Navy.’’ 

The  promise  of  a versatile  career  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  some  students 
join  NROTC.  Unlike  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer  who  is  usually  found 
aboard  ship  or  at  a shipyard,  the 
NROTC  graduate  isn’t  limited  solely  to 
the  haze  gray  and  under  way  version  of 
the  Navy.  Besides  surface  warfare 
billets,  slots  are  open  in  special  war- 
fare, the  supply  corps,  naval  intel- 


ligence, the  Marine  Corps  and  even 
aviation.  Four  NROTC  grads  from  the 
1981  class  were  selected  for  flight 
school. 

In  the  NROTC  graduate  who  has  a 
degree  from  a maritime  academy,  the 
Navy  is  getting  a ship’s  officer  of 
superb  quality,  according  to  Navy 
Commander  Richard  G.  McHugh,  the 
academy’s  NROTC  commanding  of- 
ficer. 

“Our  NROTC  graduates  can  go 
right  into  the  Navy  as  Coast  Guard 
qualified  officers  to  stand  bridge  and 
engine  watches,’’  he  said.  “If  neces- 
sary these  engineering  officers  can 
dismantle  a power  plant,  solve  the 
problem  and  put  the  plant  back  in 
working  order.’’ 

MMA  offers  the  two  primary  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  pro- 
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grams:  college  and  scholarship.  They 
differ  only  in  monetary  allowances  and 
service  obligations.  In  either  case, 
students  aren’t  obligated  to  serve  in  the 
Navy  until  they  enter  the  advanced 
program  in  the  junior  year. 

Most  of  MMA’s  NROrC  freshmen 
begin  as  college  program  members. 
They  receive  $200  for  uniforms  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  If 
they  choose  to  continue  NROTC  as 
juniors,  they  pick  up  a $100  per  month 
allowance  and  a total  uniform  entitle- 
ment of  $600.  NROTC  college  pro- 
gram graduates  receive  reserve  com- 
missions and  are  required  to  serve  on 
active  duty  at  least  three  years. 

The  other  way  of  gaining  a naval 
commission  is  through  the  two  scholar- 
ship programs:  the  NROTC  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Scholarship  or  the  Pro- 

Below:  At  MM  A classes  are  small,  allowing  for 
more  individualized  attention.  Here  students 
receive  instruction  in  theory. 

Right:  A cadet  performs  maintenance  below 
deck  aboard  the  State  of  Maine.  Photo 
courtesy  MM  A . 


fessor  of  Naval  Science  scholarship. 

Though  the  typical  applicant  for  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  scholarship  is  a 
high  school  senior,  freshmen  in  the  col- 
lege program  are  also  eligible.  Accept- 
ance is  based  on  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test,  high  school  academic  scores 
and  extracurricular  performance,  and 
personal  recommendations. 

The  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
scholarship  is  open  exclusively  to  col- 
lege program  students  and  is  not  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  SAT  scores.  It  is  based 
more  on  proven  academic  and  military 
performance.  Students  accepted  on 
either  scholarship  at  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  receive  benefits  amounting 
to  as  much  as  $18,365  in  four  years. 
This  covers  uniforms,  allowance,  tui- 
tion, textbooks  and  associated  fees. 
Scholarship  graduates  then  receive 
regular  commissions  in  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Corps  and  serve  on  active  duty 
for  four  years. 

All  degree  students  at  MMA  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  for  marine 
engineering  or  nautical  science  degrees. 


but  NROTC  midshipmen  must  go  a 
step  further  and  earn  an  academic 
minor  in  naval  science. 

The  Navy  minors  program  consists 
of  the  standard  Naval  ROTC  training 
curriculum,  including  courses  in 
weapons,  operations,  leadership  and 
management.  Weekly  laboratory  and 
drill  periods  complete  the  required  ac- 
tivities. Field  trips  to  naval  instal- 
lations, summer  cruises  and  special 
guest  visits  introduce  the  Naval  ROTC 
midshipmen  to  Navy  opportunities. 

Recently,  the  unit  became  one  of 
only  five  NROTC  units  nationwide  to 
participate  in  the  Navy  sail  training 
program  when  it  acquired  a 41 -foot 
ketch  named  Santee.  The  sail  training 
program  provides  an  opportunity  to  in- 
struct the  NROTC  students  in  the 
basics  of  seamanship  and  navigation 
and  is  an  extension  of  their  classroom 
training  at  sea. 

MMA’s  objective  is  to  train  men  and 
women  in  the  operation  of  merchant 
vessels  and  to  establish  a fraternity  of 
men  and  women  schooled  in  naval 
organization  and  administrative  and 
operational  procedures. 

Whether  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
graduates  become  officers  in  the  Navy 
or  Merchant  Marine  is  not  the  prime 
concern.  It  is  more  important  that  they 
all  share  equally  in  the  responsibilities 
of  maintaining  our  seapower  and  work 
together  to  safeguard  that  seapower  in 
peace,  war  and  national  emergency. 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  J.  D.  Leipold 
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Center  for  Advanced 
Maritime  Studies 


In  1981,  after  several  years  of  assess- 
ing the  needs  of  the  maritime  industry, 
the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  opened 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Maritime 
Studies.  It  was  the  first  maritime 
educational  institution  to  develop  a 
post-graduate  program  designed  to 
meet  specific  license  upgrade  and 
refresher  training  requirements. 

CAMS  got  its  start  based  on  the 
results  of  a 1978  symposium  when 
representatives  from  shipping  corpora- 
tions, the  federal  government  and 
various  other  organizations  met  with 
academy  faculty  and  staff  to  discuss  a 
training  program  to  improve  safety, 
productivity  and  professionalism  in  the 
merchant  flag  fleet.  MM  A also  recog- 
nized the  need  for  recertifying  and 
upgrading  skills  required  of  maritime 
officers. 

“As  ships  become  larger  and  more 
sophisticated,  the  merchant  officer  will 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
dustry,” said  Captain  George  M.  Mar- 
shall, director  of  the  center.  “Going 
back  to  school  is  becoming  a way  of 
life  with  these  mariners.” 

Maine  Maritime  noted  in  the  meet- 
ing that  there  were  a few  union- 
operated  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
upgrading  licenses;  but  not  all  mariners 
are  union  members,  such  as  those  in 
tanker,  off-shore  and  Great  Lakes  in- 
dustries, and  thus  do  not  have  access  to 
union  schools.  With  creation  of  the 
CAMS,  the  academy  felt  it  could  pro- 
vide advanced  training  to  those  non- 
union mariners  as  well  as  supplement 
the  schooling  of  union  members. 

On  the  day  after  the  academy’s  40th 
anniversary,  the  CAMS  program  was 
kicked  off  with  a four-day  seminar  in 
human  factors.  “We  are  concerned 
that  85  percent  of  maritime  casualties 
are  attributed  to  human  error,”  said 


Right:  Graduation  day  and  the  traditional  toss 
of  hats. 


Marshall.  “In  the  past  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed adequately  the  human  element 
of  the  industry.” 

An  illustration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  CAMS  program  was  made  clear 
when  the  academy  received  a cable- 
gram from  a former  participant  in  the 
ship’s  medicine  course.  The  ship’s  of- 
ficer had  assisted  in  a birth  aboard  his 
ship — the  mother  was  with  a group  of 
refugee  boat  people.  Though  there 
were  complications,  the  birth  was  suc- 
cessful thanks  to  instructions  received 
by  radio  and  from  the  knowledge  the 
ship’s  officer  had  gained  at  MMA. 

Besides  the  ship’s  medicine  Course, 


other  seminars  have  been  slated  in  deck 
and  engine  license  upgrading  and  radar 
recertification.  Future  agendas  include 
short  courses  in  oil  spill  prevention, 
inert-gas  systems  and  crude-oil  wash- 
ing, tanker  safety,  diesel  training,  and 
computer-oriented  management. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Maritime 
Studies  was  an  important  step  in  the 
evolutionary  process  of  MMA  and  the 
growing  maritime  industry.  Marshall 
has  a vision,  one  in  which  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  will  offer  an  ad- 
vanced degree:  “We  like  to  be  very 
much  involved  in  maritime  studies.  We 
want  to  be  leaders — not  followers.” 
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Seapower  Made 
the  Difference 


“And  so,  cut  off  from  escape  by  an 
overpowering  French  fleet.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render his  forces  to  General  Washing- 
ton.’’ 

End  of  Revolutionary  War  text. 

It  took  a long  time  to  arrange  that 
final  showdown  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in 
October  1 78 1 ; it  was  anything  but  easy. 
Washington’s  correspondence  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  reads 
like  one  long  and  fervent  plea:  Please 
send  more  men,  more  supplies,  more 
water  transport.  I can’t  march  my 
troops  without  shoes;  I can’t  feed  them 
without  flour.  I can’t  close  in  on  Corn- 
wallis unless  I have  artillery,  and  I 
can’t  make  him  surrender  unless  I have 
French  ships  controlling  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

“Please  don’t  quit  on  me  too  soon, 
everybody,’’  is  what  the  father  of  our 
country  was  saying. 

The  road  to  Yorktown  actually 
began  on  May  22,  1781,  with  a con- 
ference between  Washington  and 
French  General  Count  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Rochambeau  at  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Rochambeau,  with  an  army  of  5,000 
French  regulars  under  his  command  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  told  Washington  that 
he  could  count  on  the  arrival  of  a 
French  fleet  off  the  American  coast 
sometime  in  the  summer.  It  would  be 
commanded  by  Admiral  (Comte)  Fran- 
cois J.P.  de  Grasse. 

This  was  good  news  to  Washington, 
who  knew  that  seapower  was  the  key  to 
victory  over  the  British.  But  the  two 
generals  disagreed  as  to  where  the  joint 
land  and  sea  operations  should  take 
place. 


Washington  wanted  to  attack  New 
York,  where  British  General  Henry 
Clinton  had  lately  reduced  his  own 
forces  by  sending  detachments  else- 
where in  the  colonies.  Rochambeau, 
however,  favored  a campaign  against 
the  enemy  in  Virginia.  But  Washington 
held  out  for  New  York  as  the  objective, 
and  the  count  agreed  to  march  his 
troops  from  Newport  to  New  York  and 
join  with  Washington’s  forces  outside 
the  city. 

This  didn’t  mean  Rochambeau  was 
convinced  that  New  York  was  the  bet- 
ter choice  for  operations.  In  a letter  to 
Admiral  de  Grasse,  he  indicated  quite 
the  opposite: 

“There  are  iwo  points  at  which  to 
act  offensively  against  the  enemy:  the 
Chesapeake  and  New  York.  The  south- 
east winds  and  the  distress  of  Virginia 
will  probably  cause  you  to  prefer  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  is  there  where 
we  think  you  can  render  the  greatest 
service;  besides,  it  would  take  you  only 
two  days  to  come  to  New  York  (from 
there).’’ 

Washington  had  agreed  to  a south- 
ern operation  only  if  the  odds  went 
against  him  in  New  York.  They  did. 

First,  several  states  failed  to  send 
Washington  the  quotas  of  militia  they 
had  promised;  as  a result,  American 
force  levels  were  less  than  anticipated. 
Then,  the  Comte  de  Grasse  sent  word 
that  he  would  indeed  be  making  for  the 
Chesapeake  instead  of  New  York  with 
his  fleet  of  28  warships.  To  top  things 
off,  Clinton’s  forces  in  the  city  were 
suddenly  strengthened  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  by  sea  of  about  2,500 
Hessian  recruits. 


Washington  still  had  a lot  of  prom- 
ises from  various  state  legislatures,  but 
“.  . . with  little  appearance  of  their 
fulfillment,  I could  scarce  see  a ground 
upon  which  to  continue  my  prepara- 
tions against  New  York  . . . therefore 
I turned  my  views  more  seriously  (than 
I had  done  before)  to  an  operation  to 
the  southward  . . . .” 

Just  before  hearing  of  de  Grasse’s 
move  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
Chesapeake,  Washington  received 
word  from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
that  more  than  7,000  British  troops 
were  digging  in  at  Yorktown  on  the 
Virginia  Peninsula.  Their  commanding 
officer.  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis,  had 
been  ordered  by  Clinton  to  occupy  the 
area.  Lafayette,  with  a force  of  4,500, 
was  standing  by  at  West  Point;  he  and 
General  Anthony  Wayne  had  been 
chased  around  eastern  Virginia  by 
Cornwallis  for  most  of  the  summer. 

The  tables  were  about  to  turn. 
Washington  immediately  recognized 
that  if  de  Grasse  could  keep  British 
ships  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  then  the 
British  at  Yorktown  could  be  cut  off 
from  reinforcements  and  destroyed. 
Not  surprisingly.  Count  Rochambeau 
agreed.  Their  combined  force  of  nearly 
15,000  men  marched  south  from  New 
York  on  Aug.  21.  It  would  be  a month 
before  their  forces  and  Lafayette’s  ar- 
my joined  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

As  that  month  passed,  some  very  in- 
teresting events  were  taking  place  at 
sea. 

Two  days  after  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  went  south,  a smaller 
French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count 
de  Barras  pulled  out  of  Newport  and 
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also  headed  south  to  join  de  Grasse. 

Two  days  after  that,  on  Aug.  25,  a 
British  naval  squadron  led  by  Admiral 
Samuel  Hood  arrived  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  from  the  West  Indies.  Hood, 
finding  no  sign  of  the  enemy  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  continued  north  to 
join  up  with  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Thomas  Graves  anchored  in  New 
York. 

Hood  was  too  early.  Five  days  later, 
undetected  by  the  British,  the  Comte 
de  Grasse  entered  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  28  French  warships.  He  landed 
3,000  French  troops  to  reinforce  La- 
fayette’s army. 

Back  in  New  York,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Graves  and  Hood— 19  war- 
ships— weighed  anchor  on  Sept.  1, 


under  way  for  Virginia.  The  where- 
abouts of  de  Grasse’s  fleet  remained 
unknown  to  the  British  until  they 
stumbled  across  it  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  Sept.  5. 

Washington  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
activity  at  sea;  only  a few  vague  reports 
had  reached  him,  none  of  which  had 
been  verified.  Marching  into  Phila- 
delphia with  his  troops  on  Sept.  2,  the 
leader  of  the  Continental  Army  fired 
off  a volley  of  correspondence  to  sev- 
eral parties,  in  search  of  information. 
A letter  he  wrote  to  Lafayette  reflects 
his  anxiety: 

“But  my  dear  Marquis,  I am  dis- 
tressed beyond  expression,  to  know 
what  is  become  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  and  for  fear  the  English  Beet, 


by  occupying  the  Chesapeake  (towards 
which  my  last  accounts  say  they  were 
steering)  should  frustrate  all  our  flat- 
tering prospects  in  that  quarter.  I am 
also  not  a little  solicitous  for  the  Count 
de  Barras,  who  was  to  have  sailed  from 
Rhode  Island  on  the  23rd  and  from 
whom  I have  heard  nothing  since  that 
time. 

“Should  the  retreat  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis by  water,  be  cut  off  by  the  ar- 
rival of  either  of  the  French  fleets,  I am 
persuaded  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  his  escape  by  land.  May  that 
great  felicity  be  reserved  for  you!’’ 

“You  see,  how  critically  important 
the  present  moment  is:  For  my  own 
part,  I am  determined  still  to  persist 
with  unremitting  ardour  in  my  present 
plan,  unless  some  inevitable  and  in- 
superable obstacles  are  thrown  in  our 
way.’’ 

In  spite  of  his  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  French  or  British  ships  would 
greet  him  in  the  Chesapeake,  Wash- 
ington left  Philadelphia  on  Sept.  4 and 
continued  the  march  south. 

The  next  day.  Admiral  Graves  had  a 
golden  opportunity  to  throw  an  “in- 
superable obstacle’’  in  Washington’s 
way;  he  would  defeat  the  French  Beet. 
As  a tactician,  however.  Graves  was 
weak,  and  he  let  the  moment  slip  away. 

Situation:  The  British  Beet  came 
across  the  French  Beet  as  it  lay  at  an- 
chor in  Chesapeake  Bay.  De  Grasse 
prepared  for  battle  and  ordered  his 
ships  out  of  the  bay,  through  a narrow 
passage  and  into  the  Virginia  Capes. 

Graves  could  have  lined  his  19  war- 
ships (which  included  the  98-gun  Bag- 
ship  HMS  London)  across  the  bay  en- 
trance and  raked  the  bows  of  the 
French  vessels  with  lethal  broadsides  as 
they  sailed  out. 

But  the  British  admiral  was  too  for- 
mal for  that.  Not  being  particularly  in- 
novative, he  followed  the  Royal  Navy’s 
“Fighting  Instructions’’  to  the  letter. 
These  somewhat  outdated  battle  direc- 

Comte  de  Grasse,  in  charge  of  the  French  fleet 
at  York  town,  almost  left  Chesapeake  Bay  too 
soon.  He  was  persuaded  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  remain  with  his  ships  in  the  bay  until 
Corn  wallis  was  forced  to  surrender. 
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tives  called  for  opposing  fleets  to 
square  off  in  parallel  lines  and  “slug  it 
out”  ship  against  ship — broadside  for 
broadside.  Thus,  he  stood  off  the 
Capes  and  waited  while  the  Comte  de 
Grasse  cleared  his  vessels  from  the  bay 
and  drew  them  into  a line  of  battle. 

The  Battle  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
lasted  about  two  and  one-half  hours, 
one  of  the  most  decisive  but  least  ex- 
citing naval  actions  in  history.  The 
lines  of  battle  weren’t  exactly  parallel; 
they  were  closer  to  a “V”  pattern.  As  a 


Battle  off  the  Virginia  Capes  is  depicted  in  the 
painting.  The  action  took  place  Sept.  5,  1781. 


result,  the  only  vessels  to  fight  were  the 
ones  in  the  front  of  each  line.  The 
other  ships  more  or  less  sat  back  and 
watched.  One  significant  loss  resulted 
from  the  engagement.  The  British 
74-gun  Terrible  was  cut  up  so  badly  by 
French  gunfire  that  Graves  was  obliged 
to  burn  it. 

De  Grasse  trailed  the  enemy  fleet  for 
two  days  without  further  combat  as  it 
withdrew  to  the  southeast,  then  came 
about  and  returned  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Waiting  for  him  there  was  the  Count 
de  Barras  who  had  arrived  from  New- 
port with  eight  warships.  Now  the 
French  fleet  was  stronger  than  ever. 

With  great  relief.  General  Washing- 


ton and  Count  Rochambeau  finally 
heard  the  news  of  de  Grasse’s  arrival  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  his  subsequent 
“victory”  over  the  British.  Joining  La- 
fayette’s forces  at  Williamsburg  on 
Sept.  14,  an  ecstatic  Washington 
promptly  wrote  the  French  admiral: 

“I  am  at  a loss  to  express  the 
pleasure  which  I have  in  congratulating 
your  Excellency  on  your  return  to  your 
former  station  in  the  bay,  and  the  hap- 
py circumstances  of  forming  a junction 
with  the  squadron  of  the  Count  de  Bar- 
ras. I take  particular  satisfaction  in 
felicitating  your  Excellency  on  the 
glory  of  having  driven  the  British  fleet 
from  the  coasts  . . . these  happy  ‘ 
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events  and  the  decided  superiority  of 
your  fleet,  give  us  the  happiest  presages 
of  the  most  complete  success,  in  our 
combined  operations  on  this  bay.” 

Only  a few  days  later,  Washington’s 
joy  faded  into  consternation. 

De  Grasse  wanted  to  leave  the 
Chesapeake  and  sail  for  New  York, 
where  he  thought  his  warships  would 
better  serve  the  common  cause.  Ap- 
parently, de  Grasse  was  missing  the 
point  of  the  whole  operation — namely, 
surrounding  Cornwallis  and  forcing 
him  to  surrender.  The  French  admi- 
ral’s suggestion  of  taking  his  fleet 
elsewhere  and  leaving  the  bay  wide 
open  for  any  British  ship  that  chose  to 


enter  had  an  extremely  adverse  effect 
on  George  Washington. 

So  he  wrote  de  Grasse  a letter  on 
Sept.  25: 

“Sir:  I cannot  conceal  from  your  Ex- 
cellency the  painful  anxiety  under 
which  I have  labored  since  the  receipt 
of  (your)  letter  on  the  23rd. 

“Give  me  leave  in  the  first  place  to 
repeat  to  your  Excellency  that  the  en- 
terprise against  York  under  the  protec- 
tion of  your  ships,  is  as  certain  as  any 
military  operation  can  be  rendered  by  a 
decisive  superiority  of  strength  and 
means;  that  it  is  in  fact  reducible  to 
calculation,  and  that  the  surrender  of 
the  British  garrison  will  be  so  impor- 
tant in  itself  and  its  consequences,  that 
it  must  necessarily  go  a great  way  to- 
wards terminating  the  war,  and  secur- 
ing the  invaluable  objects  of  it  to  the 
Allies. 

“Your  Excellency’s  departure  from 
the  Chesapeake  by  affording  an  open- 
ing for  the  succour  of  York,  which  the 
enemy  would  instantly  avail  himself  of, 
would  frustrate  these  brilliant  pros- 
pects, and  the  consequence  would  be 
not  only  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  re- 
nouncing an  enterprise,  upon  which 
the  fairest  expectations  of  the  Allies 
have  been  founded,  after  the  most  ex- 
pensive preparations  and  uncommon 
exertions  and  fatigues;  but  disbanding 
perhaps  the  whole  army  for  want  of 
provisions. 

“I  most  earnestly  entreat  your  Ex- 
cellency farther  to  consider  that  if  the 
present  opportunity  should  be  missed; 
that  if  you  should  withdraw  your  mari- 
time force  from  the  position  agreed 
upon,  that  no  future  day  can  restore  us 
a similar  occasion  for  striking  a de- 
cisive blow;  that  the  British  will  be  in- 
defatigable in  strengthening  their  most 
important  maritime  points,  and  that 
the  epoch  of  an  honorable  peace  will  be 
more  remote  than  ever.” 

Washington’s  letter  took  effect;  de 
Grasse  canceled  his  plans  for  a New 
York  visit  and  kept  his  fleet  in  the 
Chesapeake. 

Cornwallis,  surrounded  by  more 
than  17,000  Allied  troops,  withdrew 
his  own  forces  to  their  inner  defenses 
on  Sept.  30.  Washington  began  the 


siege  of  Yorktown  Oct.  9,  using  heavy 
artillery  brought  from  Newport  by  de 
Barras’  fleet.  Cornwallis  made  a 
couple  of  desperate  attempts  to  break 
free  from  the  American-French  noose, 
but  he  couldn’t  stop  the  world  from 
turning  upside  down.  On  Oct.  19  he 
surrendered  more  than  7,000  British 
troops  to  Washington,  Rochambeau 
and  Lafayette. 

Admiral  Graves  showed  up  five  days 
later  off  the  Virginia  coast,  his  ships 
carrying  7,(X)0  British  reinforcements 
from  New  York.  In  his  case,  the  maxim 
“better  late  than  never”  did  not  apply. 
He  learned  of  the  British  defeat  and 
returned  once  more  to  New  York.  Be- 
sides, with  de  Grasse’s  fleet  still  in  the 
bay.  Graves  would  have  had  a tough 
time  landing  reinforcements. 

Washington’s  victory  at  Yorktown 
can  be  explained  in  part  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, strokes  of  luck,  ironic 
events  and  less-than-competent  de- 
cisions. 

But  one  factor  outweighs  them  all: 
Admiral  de  Grasse  and  the  French 
fleet. 

— Story  by  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 


Vessels  named  de  Grasse 

Three  U.S.  Navy  ships  have  been 
named  after  Comte  Francois  de  Grasse 
(1722-88),  the  French  admiral  who 
helped  with  Lord  Cornwallis’  defeat  at 
Yorktown  200  years  ago  this  month. 

The  first  De  Grasse  (No.  1217),  a 
yacht,  was  carried  on  the  Navy  List 
from  July  to  November  1918. 

The  second,  AP  164,  was  a con- 
verted transport  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  Oct.  28,  1943.  It  landed  troops  dur- 
ing the  Marianas  and  Okinawa  inva- 
sions, receiving  three  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

USS  Comte  de  Grasse  (DD  974)  is  a 
Spruance-c\di?,s  destroyer  commis- 
sioned in  May  1976.  It  was  christened 
by  the  wife  of  then-President  Valery 
Giscard  D’Estaing  of  France.  For  a 
story  on  its  recent  visit  to  the  French 
admiral’s  hometown,  see  the  March 
1981  issue  of  All  Hands. 
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Home  Study 

The  National  Defense  University  is 
offering  a National  Security  Manage- 
ment correspondence  course  based  on 
the  resident  curricula  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
National  War  College.  The  six-unit 
course  covers  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial aspects  of  national  security,  the 
policy  making  process,  and  the  alloca- 
tion and  employment  of  resources. 
Other  factors  affecting  national  securi- 
ty are  also  included. 

The  program  may  be  completed 
through  independent  study  or  through 
participation  in  seminar  groups  which 
are  available  in  many  major  cities  and 
at  Department  of  Defense  installa- 
tions. Course  material  is  presented  in  a 
series  of  books,  anthologies,  mono- 
graphs, case  studies  and  other  read- 
ings. Eligible  reserve  component  of- 
ficers can  earn  120  points  in  the  in- 
dependent study  program  and  150 
points  in  the  seminar  program.  Com- 

Continuation  Pay 


pletion  time  for  the  entire  course  is  18 
months  to  two  years. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited 
to  officers  and  senior  government 
civilians.  For  further  information  and 


Five  sailors  from  ships  of  the  22nd 
Naval  On-Call  Force  Mediterranean, 
NATO’s  Allied  Forces  Southern 
Europe,  sightsee  in  Naples,  Italy.  In 
the  background  is  Naples’  historic 
Castel  deirOvo.  Allied  Forces  South- 


enrollment  criteria,  contact  the  Na- 
tional Defense  University,  Extension 
Programs  Directorate,  Operations  and 
Support  Branch,  Fort  McNair,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20319. 


ern  Europe  celebrated  its  30th  an- 
niversary recently,  and  ships  from 
Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  held 
open  house  as  part  of  the  celebration. 

— Photo  by  MSgl.  Tony  Magnolia 


Two  P-3  Orion  instructors.  Lieuten- 
ant Richard  Potter  (left)  and  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  DeLateur  (right),  flying 
with  Patrol  Squadron  31,  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  naval  aviation 
community  to  receive  aviation  officer 
continuation  pay.  Potter  will  receive 


$32,270.47;  DeLateur  will  receive 
$10,665.60.  In  return,  they  have 
obligated  for  four  and  three  years, 
respectively,  of  active  aviation  service. 
VP-31  commanding  officer  Captain 
R.M.  Howard  shares  their  pride. 

— Photo  by  PHAN  Doug  Matthews 


‘Blues’  in  the  Mail 

The  35th  anniversary  of  the  Navy’s 
Flight  Demonstration  Squadron,  the 
Blue  Angels,  is  being  commemorated 
with  a special  postal  marking  to  be  in 
use  until  Dec.  15. 

The  commemorative  cancellation 
marking  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  squad- 
ron’s home  base,  and  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  near  the  squadron’s  winter 
training  home  at  El  Centro. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  this  com- 
memorative cancellation,  send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Post- 
master, Pensacola,  Fla.  32501  or  to 
Postmaster,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
92263.  In  the  left-hand,  bottom  corner 
of  the  envelope  to  the  postmaster,  print 
“For  special  Blue  Angels  cancel- 
lation.’’ 
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Ceremony  at  Rhone 

More  than  600  French  citizens, 
Americans  and  French  army  personnel 
recently  paid  honor  to  American 
military  members  buried  at  Rhone 
American  Military  Cemetery  in 
Draguignan,  France. 

In  the  12-acre  American  cemetery, 
861  U.S.  military  dead  rest  beneath 
straight  rows  of  white  marble  crosses 
and  Stars  of  David.  Most  gave  their 
lives  in  the  liberation  of  Southern 
France  in  August  1944.  The  names  of 
an  additional  293  missing  members  are 
inscribed  on  a wall  nearby.  Rhone  is 
one  of  14  U.S.  overseas  military 
cemeteries  for  the  dead  of  World  War 
II. 

Chaplain  (Commander)  John  M. 
Wright  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  staff  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony  along  with  a 
Marine  color  guard  and  a rifle  squad. 
The  Sixth  Fleet  Navy  Band  provided  a 
bugler;  a two-member  flag-raising 
team  came  from  USS  Puget  Sound 
(AD  38). 

The  ceremony  included  the  playing 
of  the  French  and  U.S.  national  an- 


thems by  a French  military  band, 
which  was  followed  by  speakers, 
prayers  and  the  traditional  firing  of 
volleys  and  the  sounding  of  taps.  Cap- 
tain R.G.  Tolg  Jr.,  Commander  Serv- 


ice Force  Sixth  Fleet,  spoke  briefly  of 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  and 
the  meaning  of  America’s  Memorial 
Day. 

—Photo  by  PHI  Douglas  P.  Tesner 


Business  Booms  in  Long  Beach 


The  Navy’s  plan  to  reactivate  opera- 
tions at  the  Naval  Station  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  after  five  years  of  idleness  came 
as  no  surprise  after  release  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  report  in  January 
1979.  The  report  was  required  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 
“Realignment,  Reduction,  and 
Closure  Studies”  of  April  1978. 

Upon  completion  of  reactivation  in 
1985,  Long  Beach  will  be  home  port 
for  a destroyer  squadron,  a fleet  in- 
troduction squadron,  a naval  reserve 
squadron  and  other  associated  support 
ships.  Some  of  the  ships  will  be  newly 
commissioned  while  others  will  be 
transferred  from  other  home  ports. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Long 
Beach  facility  has  been  designated  a 
support  activity  and,  under  Navy 
regulations,  could  not  serve  as  a home 


port.  All  but  a few  reserve  training 
ships  had  been  sent  to  San  Diego  and 
other  bases,  leaving  the  former  Long 
Beach  Naval  Station  with  only  a 
skeleton  crew. 

Under  the  new  plan,  and  because  of 
crowded  conditions  at  the  San  Diego 
base,  the  first  of  the  ships  to  be  per- 
manently homeported  in  Long  Beach 
began  to  arrive  early  in  1980.  Ap- 
proximately 6,000  military  and  civil- 
ians and  more  than  3,000  family  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  be  shifted  to  Long 
Beach. 

Ships  already  transferred  to  Long 
Beach  include  the  guided  missile 
frigates  USS  Duncan  (FFG  10),  USS 
George  Philip  (FFG  12)  and  USS 
Wadsworth  (FFG  9),  the  amphibious 
cargo  ship  USS  Mobile  (LKA  1 15),  and 
the  fleet  tugs  USS  Moctobi  (ATF  105) 


and  USS  Takelma  (ATF  113). 

With  the  infusion  of  business  at  the 
naval  station,  the  neighboring  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  also  will  ex- 
perience a change  in  plans  and  sched- 
ules. As  one  of  the  Navy’s  most 
modern  facilities  for  overhauling  ships, 
the  Long  Beach  yard  is  capable  of  com- 
pleting work  on  the  newer  classes  of 
ships  such  as  Spruance-cldiss  destroyers 
and  the  amphibious  assault  giants  USS 
Peleliu  (LHA  5)  and  USS  Tarawa 
(LHA  1). 

As  the  1985  countdown  to  comple- 
tion continues,  the  community  of  Long 
Beach  will  not  slacken  the  pace  of  wel- 
coming all  the  ship’s  crews  along  with 
each  dependent.  It’s  a mutual  rela- 
tionship that  has  worked  well  in  the 
past  and  promises  to  work  in  the 
future.  — Cmdr.  Ron  Toth 
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On  the  Racing  Circuit 

Radioman  Second  Class  Brian  A. 
Morrical  of  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
Detachment  in  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  found  something  a little  dif- 
ferent from  your  ordinary,  everyday 
hobby  to  occupy  his  spare  time.  He 
took  up  formula  sports  car  racing. 

“I’ve  watched  racing  all  my  life,”  he 
said,  “and  it’s  always  been  one  of  my 
favorite  sports.  When  I got  to  New 
Zealand,  I had  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, so  I jumped  into  it.” 

His  first  entry  into  the  New  Zealand 
racing  circuit  was  a Datsun  200SX.  He 
raced  the  Grand  Prix  circuit  in  the 
Open  Salon  Car  Class.  Then,  last  year, 
he  bought  a Titan  MK6C  Formula 
Ford  and  has  competed  in  12  races  with 
it. 

Holder  of  a New  Zealand  profes- 


sional racing  competition  license,  Mor- 
rical will  qualify  for  an  international 
competition  license  after  the  next  rac- 
ing season.  That  will  qualify  him  to 
race  in  any  country  in  the  world  as  a 
professional  driver. 

“It  has  been  a real  experience,”  said 
Morrical.  “It’s  something  I’m  going  to 
pursue.  My  next  tour  of  duty  will  be  in 
the  states,  and  I’ll  bring  my  car  back 
with  me.” 

Competing  in  a formula  race  car  is 
not  without  its  hazards,  and  Morrical 
has  received  his  share  of  bumps  and 
bruises.  In  one  race  at  New  Zealand’s 
Wigram  Air  Force  Base,  the  steering 
column  on  his  car  broke  when  he  was 
taking  a curve  at  130  mph.  He  went 
through  the  side  of  a hangar  next  to  the 
course  but  was  unhurt. 

“I  got  the  ‘Hangar  Award’  for  that 
one,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  not  the  first 


RM2  Brian  A . Morrical  at  the  wheel  of  his 
Titan  MK6C  Formula  Ford. 

driver  who’s  done  that.  In  fact,  they 
added  my  name  to  a list  of  names  on  a 
plaque  that  hangs  inside  that  hangar.” 
So  far,  Morrical’s  racing  career  has 
been  successful.  He  has  won  one  race 
and  placed  in  several  others.  His  name 
is  mentioned  regularly  in  New 
Zealand’s  racing  tabloids. 

— By  JOCS  Dan  Hansen 


Vulcan  Stays  In 

The  Norfolk-based  repair  ship  USS 
Vulcan  (AR  5),  the  oldest  ship  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  celebrated  its  40th  birth- 
day on  June  16. 

Vulcan,  a miniature  floating  ship- 
yard, was  launched  Dec.  14,  1940, 
when  Mrs.  James  Forrestal  broke  the 
traditional  bottle  of  champagne  across 
the  bow.  It  was  formally  commissioned 
on  June  16,  1941,  as  the  first  of  a new 
class  of  repair  ships. 

During  World  War  II,  Vulcan  served 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
theaters,  from  Iceland  to  Okinawa  to 
Algeria,  earning  several  campaign 
stars.  After  the  war,  Vulcan  returned 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  where  it  has  re- 
mained since. 

In  November  1978,  Vulcan  was  the 
first  Navy  ship  other  than  a hospital  or 
transport  to  receive  women  as  crew 
members.  In  September  1979,  it  was 
the  first  ship  to  deploy  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  women  crew  members. 

Of  the  ships  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  on- 
ly the  Revolutionary  War  frigate  USS 
Constitution  is  older  than  Vulcan,  and 


of  the  ships  in  active  naval  service,  only 
USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
has  served  longer.  Vulcan  will  undergo 
an  extensive  year-long  overhaul  begin- 
ning early  next  year,  which  will  extend 
its  service  life  for  several  more  years. 


Vulcan  celebrated  this  significant 
milestone  with  a group  re-enlistment  of 
14  sailors  for  a total  of  56  years 
obligated  service  and  re-enlistment 
bonuses  amounting  to  more  than 
$82,000. 


Double  37s:  Two  San  Diego-based  tenders  are  moored  side  by  side  in  the  lagoon  of  another  Diego — 
British-owned  atoll  Diego  Garcia.  After  a 60-day  deployment,  submarine  tender  USS  Dixon  (AS  37) 
turned  over  the  job  of  Indian  Ocean  fleet  repairs  to  destroyer  tender  USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37). 
The  two  Seventh  Fleet  vessels  not  only  have  the  same  hull  number,  but  also  have  12  decks  apiece, 
beams  of  85  feet,  and  only  one  foot  of  difference  between  their  lengths — all  of  which  could  add  up  to 
the  “double  vision.  ” (Photo  by  PH3  Book.) 
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Bake  Shop 

When  that  indescribable  urge  for  a 
big,  creamy  pastry  hits,  most  people 
head  for  the  corner  bakery  or  super- 
market. That  can  be  rather  difficult 
when  you’re  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

For  the  men  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Ranger  (CV  61),  the  “corner 
bakery’’  is  just  a few  feet  away — the 
ship’s  bakery. 

Pastries,  however,  are  but  a small 
part  of  what  is  turned  out  each  day  in 
the  bake  shop.  The  orders  can  get  tall 
at  times,  considering  all  that  they  pro- 
duce, especially  at  sea.  Bread,  ham- 
burger buns,  hot  dog  rolls,  dinner 
rolls,  pastries,  pies  and  cakes  head  the 
list  of  daily  fare. 

“We  bake  24  hours  a day,”  said 
Mess  Management  Specialist  Third 
Class  David  L.  Robb  of  Ranger's  bake 
shop.  “It  didn’t  help  any  when  the 
doughnut  maker  broke  down — the 
doughnuts  had  to  be  made  by  hand.” 

Robb  knows  how  hectic  life  in  such  a 
shop  can  become.  He  worked  for  a 
short  time  as  a baker  before  enlisting  in 
the  Navy  five  years  ago.  His  specialty 
then  was  doughnuts  and  pastries,  just 
as  it  is  now  on  Ranger. 

The  major  difference  between  mak- 
ing doughnuts  as  a civilian  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Navy,  Robb  pointed 
out,  is  that  as  a civilian  he  didn’t  have 
to  make  800  dozen  doughnuts  a day, 
seven  days  a week — with  or  without  the 
aid  of  a doughnut-making  machine. 

Quality  mass  production  is  a Ranger 
bake  shop  trademark.  In  addition  to 
baking  thousands  of  doughnuts  daily 
and  producing  dinner  rolls  as  fast  as 
the  crew  can  eat  them,  the  bake  shop 
turns  out  500  loaves  of  white  bread, 
4,000  hamburger  rolls  and  1,000  hot 
dog  rolls  per  day  while  deployed. 

A lot  of  thought  goes  into  meals  on 
Ranger,  and  the  bake  shop  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  each  meal.  “The  menus 
are  planned  so  the  crew  gets  a proper 
diet;  the  crew  is  always  kept  in  mind,” 
said  Robb. 


For  those  times  when  a little  cele- 
brating is  in  order,  the  shop  prepares 
cakes  with  its  own  style  of  decoration. 


“We  bake  a lot  of  cakes  during  a 
deployment,”  said  Robb.  “We  once 
had  orders  for  six  cakes  at  one  time,  all 
to  be  decorated  differently,  on  real 
short  notice.  We  had  to  work  four 
hours  extra  on  that  shift,  but  we  got 
the  job  done  on  time.” 

That  four  hours  extra  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  12-hour  work  day 
Ranger's  bakers  put  in  while  deployed. 
When  the  Ranger  is  in  port,  the  work 
days  get  shortened  to  eight  or  nine 
hours,  but  there  is  still  a lot  of  work  to 
be  done. 

“Robb  and  my  other  bakers  work 
less  hours  when  we  are  in  port  because 
there  are  less  people  to  feed,  but  we 
work  just  as  hard,”  said  Mess  Special- 
ist First  Class  Nestor  S.  Sioson, 
Ranger's  bake  shop  supervisor.  “The 
crew  still  wants  those  pastries.” 

— Story  by  JOS  James  P.  Woodworth 
— Photos  by  PHI  John  Sheppard 


Peach  pies,  specialty  prepared  by  MSS  Thomas 
Panning  (above),  and  dinner  rolls,  being  put 
through  a press  in  the  dough  stage  by  MSS  Jim 
Harkins  (left),  help  keep  Ranger  sailors  happy 
at  mealtime. 
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USS  Blue  Ridge 
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Biking  Around 
the  Western  Pacific 


-> 


Whether  by  sail,  steam  or  nuclear 
power,  sailors  have  always  navigated 
the  globe  in  ships.  Although  that  won’t 
change,  a group  of  Navy  men  has 
added  a twist  to  tradition. 

Their  twist  begins  when  the  Seventh 
Fleet  flagship,  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC 
19),  arrives  in  port,  but  its  crew  con- 
tinues to  navigate  the  globe — on  bi- 
cycles. These  men  are  members  of  Cy- 
cle Touring  International,  a shipboard 
cycling  club,  and  they  have  rolled  up 
thousands  of  miles  by  pedaling  their 
way  through  Western  Pacific  coun- 
tries. 

Chief  Hull  Maintenance  Technician 
Greg  Kibble,  the  club’s  founder  and 
sponsor,  began  cycling  in  1953  when  he 
and  his  family  hiked  through  Europe. 
He  was  then  lO  years  old. 

“I  was  a bit  apprehensive  about 
starting  the  club  on  Blue  Ridge,"  said 
Kibble.  “I  originally  formed  a club  on 
USS  Chicago  (CG  II — now  decommis- 
sioned) in  1 974,  but  it  was  disappoint- 
ing at  times. 

“You  just  can’t  force  someone  to 
enjoy  bicycling.  People  who  want  to 
ride,  do.  The  club’s  purpose  is  to  bring 
those  people  together.  We  want  to  en- 
joy liberty  more  by  getting  out  into  the 
country,  meeting  people,  and  seeing 
things  most  sailors  and  tourists  miss.’’ 

Cycle  Touring  International  was 
formed  aboard  Blue  Ridge  in  July 
1 979,  just  before  departure  from  San 
Diego  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  to  relieve 
USS  Oklahoma  City  (CG  5). 


“Outings  are  tailored  to  members’ 
varied  abilities,’’  said  the  club’s  former 
president.  Lithographer  Second  Class 
Jeff  Gardner.  “Sometimes  we’ll  have  a 
group  that  can  go  a hundred  miles  in  a 
day,  and  the  next  ride  we  set  up  for  on- 
ly lO  or  so  miles.  We  never  go  any 
faster  than  the  slowest  rider.’’ 

Although  most  of  the  club’s  ac- 
tivities now  deal  with  touring,  a five- 
man  racing  team  has  evolved  quite  by 
accident. 

Last  year  when  the  ship  was  sched- 
uled to  visit  Singapore,  a message  was 
sent  listing  the  athletic  teams  aboard 
Blue  Ridge  and  requesting  events  to  ac- 
commodate those  teams.  The  bicycling 
club  was  listed  as  a team;  however. 
Cycle  Touring  International  was  look- 
ing for  information  about  bicycle  tour- 
ing in  Singapore — not  a race. 

When  Blue  Ridge  arrived  in  Singa- 
pore, about  four  hours  late,  a bus  was 
waiting  at  the  pier.  It  took  the  bikers  to 
a site  where  a 75-mile  race  around  an 
outdoor  course  was  under  way.  When 
the  bus  stopped,  the  club  members 
knew  what  was  happening  and  tried  to 
decline. 

The  next  thing  the  sailors  knew,  they 
were  unloading  bikes  from  the  bus — in 
the  pouring  rain — and  stripping  tour- 
ing gear  and  other  excess  equipment 
from  them.  Minutes  later.  Blue  Ridge 
racers  were  on  the  course  trying  to 
catch  up  in  a race  which  had  already 
gone  three  laps.  Although  Kibble  fin- 
ished second,  he  was  unable  to  make 


up  the  lost  laps  and  so  could  not  claim 
his  place  officially. 

A similar  situation  happened  last 
January  when  the  ship  visited  Hong 
Kong.  The  Amateur  Cycling  Associa- 
tion there  arranged  a 50-mile  invita- 
tional race,  expecting  a high-powered 
American  racing  team  to  be  aboard  the 
flagship. 

“They  assumed  we  were  top-notch 
racers,’’  said  Kibble,  “and  to  be 
honest,  we  got  smoked.  In  an  effort  to 
please  us  by  making  the  race  more 
challenging,  lO  of  their  Olympic-class 
racers  took  part  in  the  event,  along 
with  1 80  other  local  racers.’’ 

Kibble  admits  the  group  was  neither 
physically  nor  mentally  prepared  for  a 
serious  race,  but  he  was  proud  of  his 
shipmates,  especially  Fireman  Eddy 
Edwards,  who  finished  lOth  out  of 
more  than  200  racers.  Although  the 
bikers  never  really  had  a chance  in  the 
race  as  a team,  they  had  a good  time 
and  made  many  friends.  They  also 
were  well  publicized  in  local  news- 
papers. 

Since  those  races,  the  club’s  morale 
and  membership  have  reached  new 
heights.  The  command  also  is  enthu- 
siastic. Members  hope  to  get  new  uni- 
forms, racing  wheels  and  tires.  Kibble 
says  all  that  should  make  the  Blue 
Ridge's  cycling  team  even  more  com- 
petitive. 

— Story  by  JOC  Gary  L.  Martin 
— Photos  by  ET2  Dan  Sandoval 
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Blue  Ridge's  Cycle  Touring  International  is  not  only  for 
crew  members  interested  in  countryside  touring  hut  also 
for  those  who  want  to  race.  Fine  tuning  the  hikes  and 
transporting  them  to  race  sites  is  part  of  the  routine. 
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Mothball  Fleet 


a Battleship  New  Jersey  (BB  62),  recently  called  out  of  retirement,  once 
^ again  will  join  the  active  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Other  great  ships 
j in  Bremerton’s  mothball  fleet  wait  for  the  call  to  action. 


beeii;y  beifore— once  ■ > J 

jfor'the'  Kqrean  Wa  / . . . ' 

jijaaai  Nov^,  BB  62  ago^girito  action  a pQns  t^0e\v  Jersey  when  it’s  not  in  ac- 
time  to  strengthen  the  Navy’s  live  serviqe^,  ^ 
opwatiohab  forces,  , , Since  t^6%f%hen,^^ir  veteran  bat- 

■'  Keactivating  the  huge  v^sel  (nearly  tlewagon  was  jretired , .from  Vietnam 
900  feet  long)  has  always , beeh"  a vbig-  service,  New  /mey^-has  beea  held  in 
event  with  plenty  of  media  coverage,  suspended  ahimatidrf  at,  the  Inactive 
This  time  was  n©  different,  and;ivhfen  Ship  Maintenance  Facility  in  Bremer- 
the  ship  was  towed  from  Bremerton,^  ton.  Pre.servation  methods  used  by  that 
Wash.,  on  July  27  to  go  to  Long  command  have  kept  the4?attleship  in 
Beach,  Galif.,  it  grabbed  front-page  good  condition  over  the  past  dozen 
headlines  nationwide.  But  what  hap-  years,  making  it  possible  to  bring  the 


Mothball  Fleet 


relieved  by  Captain  E.  J.  Covey  on 
June  29),  reactivating  any  of  the  56 
ships  and  craft  laid  up  at  Bremerton 
would  present  no  insurmountable 
problem.  The  big  variable  is  purpose: 
Does  the  Navy  want  to  use  a vessel  for 
the  mission  it  was  originally  designed 
for  or  for  something  else?  The  answer 
to  that  question  determines  how  much 


modification  work  needs  to  be  done. 

“In  a basic  sense,”  Bowen  said,  “ail 
these  ships  are  seaworthy.  Their  hulls 
are  sound  because  cathodic  protection 
systems  have  succeeded  in  stopping  salt 
water  corrosion. 

“Tm  confident  that  if  Missouri  (BB 
63)  were  reactivated  tomorrow,  her 
propulsion  machinery  could  be  put  in- 


to operating  condition  with  minimum 
effort.  Also,  I have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  her  armament  would  be  highly  func- 
tional.” 

But  many  considerations  are  in- 
volved in  the  reactivation  of  a ship: 
electronics,  communications  equip- 
ment, sanitation  standards,  opera- 
tional compatibility  and  the  type  of 


fuel  used.  Yes,  the  hulls  of  the  ships  at 
Bremerton  are  sound,  but  most  of  their 
insides  would  have  to  undergo  massive 
modification  similar  to  work  being 
done  in  New  Jersey  at  Long  Beach. 

In  1945,  the  Navy  got  rid  of  most  of 
its  older  warships:  50  aircraft  carriers, 
seven  battleships,  15  heavy  cruisers,  22 
light  cruisers,  12  destroyers  and  numer- 
ous landing  craft.  But  more  than  2,000 
vessels  were  put  away  in  reserve  fleets, 
“mothballed”  for  possible  use  in  the 
years  ahead. 

By  the  end  of  1946,  the  Bremerton 
Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  (or  19th 
Fleet)  had  inactivated  all  major  units 
assigned  to  it  after  the  war:  1 1 carriers, 
five  battleships  and  12  cruisers.  During 
the  post-war  years,  Bremerton  was  the 
“rest  home”  for  an  array  of  famous 
fighting  ships  like  Lexington,  York- 
town  and  Alabama. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out  in 
1950,  the  mothball  fleet  stood  at  its 
numerical  peak  of  2,283  vessels.  For 
the  conflict  in  Asia,  the  Navy  reactivat- 
ed more  than  500  ships,  including  the 
battleships  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin 
and  New  Jersey. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  number  of 
preserved  vessels  has  shrunk  dramati- 
cally. Besides  the  56  at  Bremerton,  28 
ships  and  craft  are  mothballed  at  Phil- 
adelphia (the  carrier  Shangri-La  and 
heavy  cruisers  Des  Moines  and  Salem 
among  them)  with  another  three  com- 
batants laid  up  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Deciding  how  many  and  what  type 
of  vessels  to  retain  at  Bremerton  is  a 
highly  subjective  procedure  and,  as  Bo- 
wen put  it,  “...not  in  my  line  of  busi- 
ness. Our  primary  purpose  is  to  main- 
tain the  ones  that  are  sent  to  us.” 

The  art  of  ship  preservation  and 
maintenance  has  evolved  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  the  days  following  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  when  Reserve 
Fleet  ships  weren’t  much  more  than 
rusted  hulks.  By  the  time  warships 
were  being  inactivated  after  the  1953 


Opposite  page:  Battleship  New  Jersey  begins 
journey  to  Long  Beach  for  reactivation;  de- 
stroyers ex-Hollister  and  Southerland  laid  up  at 
Bremerton:  anchor  chains.  Right:  Submarines 
ex-Sailfish,  ex-Salmon  and  Growler. 


truce  in  Korea,  dehumidification  had 
become  a key  part  of  the  mothballing 
process.  Dry  air  is  a great  preservative, 
and  dehumidification  systems  installed 
aboard  mothballed  vessels  keep  the  rel- 
ative humidity  below  decks  down  to  an 
arid  25-35  percent. 

Above  decks,  guns,  winches  and 
other  pieces  of  immovable  equipment 
are  covered  with  air-tight  metal  “ig- 
loos.” 

Until  1976,  ships  being  turned  over 
to  the  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facil- 
ity went  through  a complete  inactiva- 
tion. Dehumidification  and  cathodic 
protection  systems  were  installed.  Pre- 
servatives were  placed  inside  machin- 
ery and  pumps;  electric  motors  were 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Out-of-order 
equipment  was  repaired,  and  all  rust 
was  removed.  Any  opening  where  wa- 
ter might  enter  the  ship  was  sealed. 

According  to  Commander  Everett 
Sears,  former  maintenance  officer  at 
Bremerton,  the  complete  inactivation 
package  was  done  away  with  five  years 
ago.  Inoperable  machinery  wasn’t 
repaired;  its  condition  was  simply  doc- 
umented in  the  ship’s  records  for  fu- 
ture reference.  Vessels  still  received  the 
all-important  cathodic  protection  sys- 
tems. 

These  systems  reverse  the  normal 
electrolytic  action  that  occurs  on  a 
ship’s  hull  by  creating  a current  around 
the  ship.  Essentially,  a plating  effect  is 
created  that  stops  corrosion.  This  ad- 
vance in  mothball  technology  has 


helped  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ship  main- 
tenance at  Bremerton. 

“Before  we  started  using  cathodic 
protection,”  Sears  explained,  “these 
ships  had  to  be  drydocked  every  five 
years;  for  ships  as  big  as  battleships 
and  aircraft  carriers,  that  involves 
spending  a lot  of  money. 

“But  with  cathodic  protection,  they 
need  to  be  drydocked  only  once  every 
15  years.  And  that  period  can  be 
extended  if  underwater  hull  surveys 
indicate  there’s  no  deterioration  of  the 
bottom.  The  Missouri  hasn’t  been 
drydocked  in  21  years,  and  it’s  in  good 
shape.” 

Money  allocated  for  the  vessels  at 
Bremerton  is  spent  strictly  on  mainte- 
nance. The  command  isn’t  responsible 
for  improving  the  material  state  of  the 
ships.  Its  responsibility  is  to  maintain 
vessels  in  the  condition  they’re  re- 
ceived, and  that,  as  Sears  pointed  out, 
is  written  right  into  the  command’s 
mission. 

Since  1979,  the  condition  in  which 
vessels  are  received  at  Bremerton  has 
depended  almost  entirely  on  each 
ship’s  last  crew.  They  do  all  the  work 
and  get  no  help  from  a shipyard. 

That  work  supposedly  includes  the 
removal  of  any  rust  and  painting  over 
all  bare  metal.  Piping  systems  are 
drained,  fuel  is  pumped  off  and  any 
flammables  are  removed.  External 
openings  are  covered  by  wood  or  metal 
to  prevent  water  entrance  and  hatch 
covers  are  sealed. 
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“When  the  cruisers  Chicago  and 
Oklahoma  City  arrived  here,”  Bowen 
said,  “about  the  only  thing  we  did  was 
to  tie  them  up.”  Letting  the  crew  do  all 
the  work  isn’t  mothballing  in  the  clas- 
sic, pre-1976  sense.  It’s  a procedure 
known  as  “safe  storage.” 

By  and  large,  maintaining  the 
Navy’s  ships  at  Bremerton  isn’t  any 
more  difficult  now  than  it  was  30  years 
ago.  “The  Missouri's  been  here  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  ships  at  this  facil- 
ity,” Bowen  said.  “And  it  doesn’t  re- 
quire any  more  work  now  than  it  did  in 
the  past. 

“They  did  an  extremely  good  job 
when  they  laid  the  ship  up  in  1955,  and 
it’s  been  pretty  trouble-free  since.  But 
on  some  of  the  later  vessels,  the  job  of 
properly  laying  them  up  and  preserving 
them  wasn’t  done  as  well.  Under  those 
circumstances,  stopping  the  deteriora- 
tion becomes  tougher  because  one  of 
<the  key  elements  of  preservation  is  to 

New  Jersey  (BB  62)  lets  go  with  a nine-gun 
salvo  off  the  shores  of  Vietnam  in  the  ’60s. 
One  of  the  16-inch  projectiles  is  visible  at  ex- 
treme right  of  photo. 


seal  these  ships  completely  from  the 
outside.” 

Poor  preparation  seems  to  be  the 
mothball  fleet’s  main  enemy  right  now. 
Budget  cuts  in  previous  years  mean 
that  less  care  is  taken  to  prepare  ships 
for  inactivation.  The  cruisers  Chicago 
and  Oklahoma  City,  as  well  as  the  de- 
stroyer Southerland,  have  only  been 
afforded  the  benefits  of  safe  storage. 

The  difference  between  that  and 
complete  mothballing,  maintenance 
officer  Sears  noted,  is  significant. 
“The  Missouri,  essentially  because  of 
the  dehumidification  system  on  board, 
is  in  the  same  shape  internally  as  the 
day  it  was  brought  here.  There  is  no 
rust,  no  deterioration  of  the  piping. 
The  electrical  motors  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion, just  like  the  day  they  were  shut 
down.  The  same  applies  to  New  Jersey, 
and  we  can  maintain  that  condition 
here  indefinitely. 

“Under  the  safe  storage  policy,  the 
ships  brought  to  us  in  that  status  begin 
to  deteriorate  in  about  six  months. 
Both  internal  and  external  machinery 
start  to  rust.  Moisture  loosens  the  lag- 


ging on  piping  systems.  You  can’t  see 
the  electrical  equipment,  but  it’s  also 
probably  deteriorating  because  of  the 
high  humidity  levels  in  the  air.” 

Regardless  of  current  mothballing 
policies,  Bowen  made  it  plain  that 
“There  is  a definite  need  for  every  ship 
that’s  here.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn’t  be 
keeping  them  around.” 

That  need  has  been  demonstrated 
most  recently  by  the  reactivation  of 
battleship  New  Jersey  (BB  62) — its 
third  since  being  decommissioned  in 
1948.  More  than  any  other  combatant. 
New  Jersey  has  proven  its  value  as  part 
of  the  inactive  fleet. 

But  for  operational  requirements, 
modernization  is  as  important  as  pre- 
servation. The  battlewagon  is  getting 
updated  weapons,  propulsion,  elec- 
tronics, sewage  treatment  and  com- 
munications systems  in  an  18-month, 
$326-million  overhaul  that  began  this 
month. 

By  way  of  understatement.  New 
Jersey  will  also  have  additional 
firepower.  Besides  its  16-inch  guns 
and  five-inch  guns,  BB  62  will  carry 
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32  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  16  Har- 
poon missiles  and  four  Phalanx  close- 
in  defense  weapons  systems.  As  Sears 
put  it,  “Battleships  are  highly  flexible 
platforms.  There  is  nothing  available 
to  replace  them  as  an  outstanding  gun- 
fire support  platform.  The  beams  are 
wide  and  stable  enough  for  any  kind  of 
weapons  system.” 

Contrary  to  earlier  reports,  none  of 
the  three  16-inch  turrets  will  be  re- 
moved from  New  Jersey  during  this 
overhaul.  However,  four  of  its  10  twin 
5-inch  mounts  are  being  taken  off  to 
make  room  for  missile  launchers.  The 
aft  16-inch  turret  may  be  removed  dur- 
ing a future  update  of  New  Jersey  to 
accommodate  expanded  aviation  capa- 
bilities. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Thomas  Hayward  has  concluded  that 
with  such  armament  the  battleship 
“will  complicate  an  enemy’s  targeting 
problem  by  adding  a new  dimension  of 
survivability  and  firepower  to  the  bat- 
tle force,”  and  that  it  should  “perform 


an  even  more  useful  role  for  the  Navy 
for  15  to  20  years  in  the  future.” 

New  Jersey  is  scheduled  to  join  the 
fleet  in  early  1983;  by  that  time,  sister 
ship  Iowa  (BB  61)  should  be  starting  its 
own  reactivation.  The  Navy  also  has 
plans  to  reactivate  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri. These  four  vessels  represent  the 
largest,  fastest  and  most  powerful  class 
of  battleship  ever  constructed  by  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Bowen  doesn’t  think  the  length  of 
time  these  combat  veterans  have  spent 
in  mothballs  has  had  much  effect  on 
their  actual  structural  soundness.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
Jr.,  has  said,  “Chronologically, 
they’re  old,  but  they  don’t  have  much 
use  on  them.”  The  average  steaming 
time  is  about  12  years. 

The  phenomenon  of  a 38-year-old 
ship  that  is  structurally  only  about  12 
years  old  has  been  brought  about  large- 
ly by  the  people  assigned  to  the  inactive 
ship  facility  at  Bremerton.  They  are  the 
ones  who  watch  out  for  vandalism. 


fires  and  floods.  They  make  under- 
water repairs  and  inspections,  check 
the  draft  of  each  vessel  in  the  water, 
and  make  sure  the  dehumidification 
and  cathodic  protection  systems  are 
functioning  properly. 

Otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
New  Jersey  to  bring  back.  It  would 
have  grown  too  old  long  ago. 

“As  far  as  we’re  concerned,”  Sears 
said,  “there’s  really  no  ceiling  as  to 
how  many  ships  we  can  keep  here.  But 
every  ship  reaches  the  point  where  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  build  a new  one 
than  it  would  be  to  convert  the  old  one 
to  meet  present-day  standards.  Once 
that  point  is  reached,  a vessel  is  usually 
disposed  of.” 

The  battleships  haven’t  reached  that 
point  yet.  The  way  things  are  going,  it 
looks  as  though  they  might  last  into  the 
next  century  as  still-operational 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

— Story  by  JOl  P.M.  Callaghan 
— Photos  by  PHI  Terry  Mitchell 
and  JOl  Callaghan 


lAsipr  Ships  in  Storage 


The  names  of  many  of  the  ships  at 
Bremerton’s  Inactive  Ship  Facility  are 
well-known  by  fleet  sailors.  Some  of 
the  major  combatants  still  in  mothballs 
are  listed  here.  Use  of  the  prefix  “ex-” 
before  a ship’s  name  indicates  that  it 
has  been  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register. 

Missouri  (BB  63).  Commissioned 
June  11,  1944-Decommissioned  Feb. 
26,  1955.  World  War  II  ended  with 
Japanese  surrender  aboard  this  bat- 
tleship Sept.  2,  1945.  Reactivated  for 
combat  operations  in  Korean  War. 

Hornet  (CV  12,  CVA  12,  CVS  12). 
Nov.  29,  1943-June  30,  1970.  Its  planes 
began  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea, 
June  19-20,  1944,  in  which  395  of  430 
Japanese  aircraft  were  destroyed. 
Assisted  in  sinking  of  Japanese  dread- 
nought Yamato,  in  April  1945.  Korean 
and  Vietnam  service.  Recovered  un- 
manned Apollo  spacecraft  Aug.  25, 
1966. 

Bennington  (CV  20).  August  6, 


1944-January  15,  1970.  This  flattop’s 
planes  also  helped  to  sink  the  Yamato. 
Disaster  at  sea  killed  103  crewmen  May 
26,  1954.  Rebuilt  1954-55. 

Bon  Homme  Richard  (CV  31,  CVA 
31).  Nov.  26,  1944-July2,  1971.  “Bon- 


nie Dick”  has  launched  air  strikes 
against  Japanese,  Korean  and  Viet- 

USS  Bennington  (CV  20)  is  one  of  four  flat- 
tops  preserved  at  InacShipFac  Bremerton.  One 
problem  still  being  worked  out  is  how  to  best 
preserve  a carrier’s  flight  deck. 
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namese  forces  in  its  lengthy  career 

Oriskany  (CVA  34).  Sept.  25, 
1950-Sept.  30,  1976.  Extensive  air 
operations  during  Korean  War.  First 
carrier  to  receive  Naval  Tactical  Data 
System. 

Oklahoma  City  (CL  91,  CLG  5). 
Dec.  22,  1944-Dec.  15,  1979.  With 
Third  Fleet  during  Okinawa  campaign. 
Converted  to  guided  missile  cruiser  in 
1957.  First  Pacific  Fleet  combatant  to 
successfully  fire  Talos  missile.  Served 
in  Vietnam  as  Seventh  Fleet  flagship 
for  two  and  one-half  years. 


Chicago  (CA  136,  CG  11).  Jan.  10, 
1945-March  1,  1980.  Steamed  with  bat- 
tleship North  Carolina  (BB  55)  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Far  East  for  shore 
bombardment  against  Japan  until 
cease-fire  of  Aug.  15,  1945.  Placed  out 
of  commission  1947-1958.  Converted 
to  guided  missile  cruiser,  1958. 

E\-Comstock  (LSD  19).  July  2, 
1945-April  7,  1970.  Took  part  in  “Op- 
eration Sandstone,”  atomic  weapons 
test  at  Eniwetok,  1947-1948.  Received 
10  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Ex-Delta  (AK  29,  AR  9).  June  16, 


1941 -Oct.  1,  1977.  This  fleet  repair 
ship  saw  duty  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  It  now 
serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Inactive  i) 
Ship  Facility. 

Nereus  (AS  17).  Oct.  27,  1945-Oct.  ‘ 
27,  1971.  Early  in  1946,  the  sub  tender  .s' 
towed  39  Japanese  submarines  out  to 
sea  and  sank  them.  * 

Southerland  (DD  743,  DDR  743).  ^ 

Dec.  22,  1944-Feb.  26,  1981.  Sailed 
with  Task  Force  38  in  its  final  raids 
against  Japan;  took  part  in  the  shelling 
of  Inchon  during  the  Korean  War. 
Provided  emergency  relief  to  flood  vic- 
tims in  Ceylon,  December  1957. 
Earned  19  battle  stars  in  three  Pacific 
wars. 

Ex-Hollister  (DD  788).  March  29,  ^ 
1946-Aug.  31,  1979.  Named  after  three 
brothers  killed  in  World  War  II.  One 
of  first  naval  reinforcements  to  arrive 
off  Korea;  supported  Inchon  landing. 
Covered  evacuation  of  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists  from  Tachen  Islands  in  < 
January  1955. 

Ex-Sailfish  (SSR  572,  SS  572).  April 
14,  1956-Sept.  30,  1978.  First  sub  built  ^ 
for  radar  picket  service;  later  reclas- 
sified as  attack  sub. 

Ex-Salmon  (SSR  573,  SS  573,  AGSS  , 
573).  Aug.  25,  1956-Oct.  1,  1977.  Sister 
ship  of  Sailfish.  Became  first  sub  to  ^ 
earn  Golden  “E”  Award  for  excellence 
in  battle  efficiency,  December  1962. 

Growler  (SSG  577).  Aug.  30, 
1958-May  24,  1964.  Second  of  the  « 
Regains  II  guided  missile  subs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (SSBN  600).  ^ 

Feb.  13,  1961,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
(SSBN  602),  March  11,  1961.  Two 
George  Washington-cXdiSS  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  both  decommis-  , 
sioned  on  Feb.  28,  1981.  Each  was 
armed  with  16  Polaris  missiles  and  had  * 
six  torpedo  tubes. 


Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns)  First  Class  Greg  Rich- 
ardson, assigned  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Mainte- 
nance Facility  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  checks 
perimeter  lights  on  a mothballed  ship.  Vessels 
are  frequently  inspected  from  the  outside; 
alarms  on  the  inside  guard  against  fire,  flood 
and  vandalism. 
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in  Long  Beach 


The  schedule  for  USS  Jouett  (CG  29) 
called  for  overhaul  at  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Naval  Shipyard  from  April 
1980  to  June  1981.  The  crew  faced  15 
months  of  pressing  deadlines,  deafen- 
ing noise,  endless  dust  and  countless 
other  frustrations. 

Could  Jouett'^  crew  find  a way  to 
counter  the  physical  and  emotional 


stresses  of  overhaul?  Could  the  crew 
and  families  who  moved  to  Long 
Beach  establish  a rapport  with  the 
community?  Jouett's  active  religious 
program  helped  meet  these  needs. 

Crew  members  and  families  were  en- 
couraged to  get  involved  with  local 
churches  and  synagogues  in  addition  to 
their  participation  in  shipboard  re- 


ligious activities.  Regular  participation 
by  Jouett's  people,  in  uniform,  in  com- 
munity religious  programs  reminded 
the  people  of  Long  Beach  that  the 
Navy  is  a part  of  their  community  and 
wants  their  support.  To  further  the 
process,  Jouett  invited  groups  ashore 
to  become  involved  with  the  Navy. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  responded  with  a listing 
of  local  parish  programs  while  the 
mayor  of  Long  Beach,  Eunice  Sato, 
provided  contact  with  the  local 
Methodists.  Priests  and  ministers  came 
aboard  Jouett  to  see  first  hand  what  an 
overhaul  was  like.  Out  of  such  efforts 
blossomed  a special  relationship  be- 
tween Jouett  and  the  California 
Heights  United  Methodist  Church. 

To  commemorate  the  friendship. 
Dr.  William  H.  Hobbs  of  that  church, 
and  Jouett's  chaplain.  Lieutenant  Gary 
R.  Pollitt,  planned  and  conducted  a 
Navy  Sunday  Service  in  March.  Jouett 
provided  a color  guard,  and  other  crew 
members  participated  in  the  worship 
services.  Commanding  officer  Captain 
Gerald  A.  Fulk  and  Chaplain  Pollitt 
took  part  in  the  service. 

The  relationship  has  continued.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  for  example,  Jouett 
sailors  attended  shipboard  services  and 
then  services  at  California  Heights. 
Church  members,  in  turn,  have  visited 
the  ship. 

Jouett's  friendship  with  Dr.  Hobbs 
and  his  congregation  has  enhanced 
crew  morale  and  religious  interest  and 
eased  community  adjustment.  When 
the  overhaul  was  complete,  many 
Jouett  crew  members  and  families 
could  say,  “We  got  something  out  of 
overhaul  besides  dirty  hands!” 

— By  Ensign  David  P.  Baker 
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The  scene  was  a landscape  in  whites 
and  blues.  It  was  a simple  setting:  dark 
blue  water  and  snow-blanketed  moun- 
tains with  wispy  clouds  between  peaks 
and  sky. 

Tiny  gray  specks  rippled  the  water. 

A closer  look  showed  the  specks  as 
more  defined  shapes — actually,  U.S. 
Navy  ships  pulling  into  Sorreisa,  Nor-  ^ 
way. 

Making  their  debut  in  the  land  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  were  the  amphibious 
assault  ship,  USS  Guam  (LPH  9);  the 
amphibious  transport  dock,  USS  ^ 
Austin  (LPD  4);  and  the  tank  landing 
ship  USS  Barnstable  County  (LST 
1 197).  They  would  travel  the  icy  fjords 
into  Norway,  farther  than  any  other 
U.S.  Navy  ships. 

The  trio  from  Amphibious  Squad- 
ron  Two  had  left  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 


Top  and  center:  Clearing  snow  and  ice  from 
the  deck  of  USS  Guam  was  almost  routine  dur- 
ing ColdEx-FlotEx  81.  Left:  Troops  and 
vehicles  offload  from  USS  Barnstable  County. 
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pulled  into  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  to 
pick  up  1,500  men  of  the  36th  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit.  Then  they  headed 
for  the  wind-whipped  northern  reaches 
of  Europe  to  participate  in  NATO’s 
Cold  Winter  exercise  and  ColdEx- 
FlotEx  81. 

For  40  hours,  troops  and  equipment 
poured  from  the  ships  into  the  below- 
freezing  temperatures  of  a land  where 
gale  force  winds  blow  nearly  every  day 
and  “arctic  smoke”  drastically  reduces 
visibility. 

While  Guam  headed  for  Narvik  to 
offload  the  aviation  segment  of  the 
36th,  the  Austin  steamed  to  Trondheim 
for  port  visits.  The  Marines  debarked 
in  Sorreisa  and  began  training  with  the 
First  Battalion,  Brigade  North  of  the 
Norwegian  army. 

Earlier  cold  weather  training  state- 
side, in  Minnesota,  had  prepared  the 
Marines  for  the  sub-zero  temperatures 
that  greeted  them  in  Norway.  They 
already  knew  how  to  adapt  to  the  in- 
hospitable, forbidding  environment. 
Working  on  snow  shoes  and  skis,  they 
constructed  emergency  shelters;  they 
tested  arctic  rations  along  with  various 
means  of  light  transport. 

Later,  the  Navy  ships  returned  for 
the  Marines.  From  Sorreisa  the  ships 


sailed  toward  Balsfjorden,  where 
Marines  would  debark  again — this 
time  to  test  their  ability  to  redeploy 
rapidly. 

At  Balsfjorden,  bobbing  through  the 
icy  30-  to  35-degree  fjord  waters  in  a 
rubber  boat,  Barnstable  County's 


underwater  demolition  team  headed 
for  shore  to  survey  and  mark  the  beach 
for  landing. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  assault 
began.  Troop  and  equipment-laden 
landing  craft  left  Austin,  Barnstable 
County  off-loaded  amtracks  and 
Guam  transported  troops  by 
helicopter. 

Upon  conclusion  of  Cold  Winter, 
the  Marines,  choppers  and  amtracks 
scurried  back  to  the  ships,  heading  for 
the  far  northern  city  of  Tromso. 

In  the  exercise’s  later  stage— 
ColdEx-FlotEx — Norwegian  ships  es- 
corted the  three  American  ships  to 
Malangen  Fjord  as  other  forces  “op- 
posed” their  movement.  ColdEx- 
FlotEx  tested  the  allies’  coordinated 
operations  in  air,  surface  and  sub- 
surface warfare.  Marines  took  the 
beach  for  a final  time. 

When  the  combined  exercises  ended, 
the  ships  loaded  up  and  got  under  way. 
No  signs  of  an  amphibious  landing 
were  evident.  The  “artist”  had  painted 
the  tracks  with  a fresh  coat  of  snow. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Gary  Miller 

An  amphibious  armored  personnel  carrier  (left) 
lands  on  Kjerkevik  Beach  in  northern  Norway 
while  members  of  the  36th  Marine  Amphibious 
Unit  (below)  come  ashore  from  LCU  1655. 
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Navy  Controllers 
Aid  During  Air 
Traffic  Crisis 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air  traffic  controllers  are  among  the  nearly  600 
military  people  working  in  civilian  airport  towers  since  Aug.  7,  when 
union  members  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization 
went  on  strike.  As  of  Aug.  14,  a total  of  77  controllers — 57  Navy  and 
20  Marine  Corps — were  participating  in  the  augmentation.  The  control- 
lers are  from  USS  Enterprise  (CVN  65),  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70),  NavSta 
Mayport,  Fla.,  TacRon  22,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  FacFacs  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  three  Marine  Corps  and  10  naval  air  stations.  Sea  service  con- 
trollers were  being  used  to  route  air  traffic  in  Philadelphia,  Miami,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Honolulu.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  designated  the  Air  Force  the 
coordinator  for  providing  air  traffic  control  support  during  the  strike. 
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Rescue  at  Sea 


Keel  Laying 
Ceremony  for  New 
Amphibious 
Ship  Class 


Two  A-7  Corsairs  from  Attack  Squadron  113  (VA-113)  recently  par-  | 
ticipated  in  a dramatic  at-sea  rescue  of  an  Air  Force  F-106  pilot  who 
was  forced  to  eject  from  his  crippled  aircraft  off  the  coast  of  Califor-  ^ 
nia.  VA-113  executive  officer  Commander  W.  W.  Pickavance  and  .-i 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  H.  H.  Holman,  his  wingman,  immediately 
assumed  the  duties  of  on-scene  commander  and  vectored  in  a Navy  | 

RH-53  helicopter  for  the  pickup  of  the  downed  pilot.  The  helicopter 
flew  the  pilot  to  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  for  medical  treatment.  , | 
He  sustained  only  minor  injuries.  The  helicopter,  from  the  Naval 
Coastal  Systems  Center,  was  on  a routine  training  mission  in  the  area 
when  it  received  the  calls  for  assistance  from  the  Corsairs.  Helicopter 
crew  members  were  Lieutenant  B.  E.  Dewey  (pilot).  Lieutenant  R.  D. 
Colenda  (co-pilot),  and  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  (Structures)  Sec- 
ond Class  S.  A.  Sooy.  The  Navy  aircraft  were  participating  in  defen- 
sive air  combat  training  with  the  Air  Force  at  the  Tyndall  Air  Force 
Base  Air  Combat  Maneuvering  Instrumentation  Range.  VA-113  is  com- 
manded by  Commander  W.  C.  Trafton  and  is  homebased  at  NAS 
Lemoore,  Calif.  The  squadron  is  assigned  to  USS  Ranger  (CV  61). 

Speaking  at  keel  laying  ceremonies  for  LSD  41  in  Seattle,  Secretary  of  , 
the  Navy  John  Lehman  Jr.  said,  “The  amphibious  forces  will  be  at  the  '' 
very  front  of  the  Navy  in  the  decade  ahead.”  LSD  41  is  the  lead  ship  ‘• 
of  a new  class.  Lehman  said  this  new  class  represents  a large  step  in  the 
revitalization  of  our  key  national  asset — the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  ship  will 
be  609  feet  long  with  a beam  of  84  feet.  It  will  displace  15,774  tons  and 
have  a draft  of  20  feet.  The  new  class  will  be  powered  by  four  diesel 
engines  producing  about  35,000  horsepower  which  will  enable  it  to  J 

operate  economically  at  about  20  knots.  LSD  41  is  designed  to  carry 
four  air-cushioned  LCAC  landing  craft  in  addition  to  jeeps,  tanks  and 
other  equipment  for  amphibious  assault  operations.  The  complement  > 
of  the  crew  will  include  22  officers,  391  enlisted  people  and  340  troops. 

The  Secretary  said  the  Navy  has  established  a firm  policy  to  develop 
sufficient  amphibious  lift  to  transport  simultaneously  the  assault 
echelon  of  a Marine  amphibious  force  and  a Marine  amphibious 
brigade.  “Thus  we  shall  have  the  capability  to  undertake  major  am- 
phibious operations  to  secure  our  maritime  security  simultaneously  in 
two  separate  areas  of  the  world,”  Lehman  said. 
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IMavy  Takes  Care 
of  its  Own 


Positive  Results 
^ Reported  in  Ready 
Reserve  Force  Test 
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Eleven  Navy  families  who  recently  experienced  personal  tragedy  now 
know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “The  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own.” 
The  families  were  among  19  service  families  who  lost  all  their  house- 
hold goods  when  the  merchant  ship  transporting  the  effects  sunk.  The 
Navy  families,  along  with  seven  Air  Force  families  and  one  Marine 
Corps  family,  had  recently  been  assigned  to  NavSta  Keflavik,  Iceland, 
and  were  awaiting  the  delivery  of  their  household  effects.  The  Icelandic 
steamship  carrying  their  belongings,  the  MS  Bergland,  collided  on  July 
19  with  a Danish  merchant  ship,  the  MS  Charm,  17  miles  from  Sidney, 
Nova  Scotia.  MS  Bergland  was  taken  in  tow  by  a Canadian  coast  guard 
ship  with  the  intent  of  effecting  repairs  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  way, 
the  steamship  sank,  taking  with  it  all  the  belongings  of  the  19  military 
families,  including  three  automobiles.  Navy  reaction  was  immediate. 
NavSta  Keflavik  requested  a flight  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  so  that  all  the  fami- 
lies could  shop  to  replace  the  goods  they  had  lost.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  an  immediate  partial  cash  settlement  of  $5,000  per  family  for 
the  shopping  trip.  Officials  in  Norfolk  are  planning  to  expedite  the  re- 
mainder of  the  claims.  A Military  Airlift  Command  plane  brought  the 
families  to  Norfolk  Aug.  12  for  a week  of  shopping  and  later  returned 
them  to  Iceland.  The  Navy  will  arrange  for  shipment  of  the  new 
household  goods  to  Keflavik. 


Initial  reports  after  a recent  no-notice  Ready  Reserve  Force  test  were 
positive  and  built  confidence  in  the  RRF  concept.  The  test  involved  ac- 
tivating three  randomly  selected  military  transport  ships  on  the  East, 
Gulf  and  West  coasts.  The  test  this  year  was  the  most  ambitious  yet 
scheduled  with  simultaneous  activation  of  the  SS  Washington,  SS  Presi- 
dent and  SS  Catawba  Victory.  The  tests  are  conducted  annually  to  veri- 
fy the  response  capability  of  ships  in  the  RRF.  The  Military  Sealift 
Command,  which  would  take  operational  control  of  these  ships  in  a na- 
tional emergency,  or  for  military  tests  and  exercises,  observed  tests  of 
the  cargo  handling  gear  of  the  ships  and  participated  in  the  24-hour  sea 
trials.  Reports  of  the  test  indicated  high  confidence  in  the  ability  to  ac- 
tivate ships  of  the  RRF  in  short  periods  of  time.  President  and  Catawba 
Victory  were  made  ready  within  the  10-day  readiness  requirement. 
Washington  was  to  be  readied  in  five  days  and  missed  its  goal  by  only 
12  hours,  52  minutes.  Washington  was  activated  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex- 
as, President  at  San  Francisco  and  Catawba  Victory  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  RRF  was  established  by  a memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  Nov. 
2,  1976.  The  agreement  provides  for  annual  activation  testing  and  speci- 
fies that  the  test  will  be  both  no-notice  and  random.  The  test  program 
commenced  in  1978  with  the  single  test  activation  of  SS  Pride  on  the 
East  Coast.  Since  then,  two  additional  single-ship  test  activations  have 
been  completed — one  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  one  on  the  West  Coast. 
Results  of  these  tests  were  also  favorable. 
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Above:  Seaman  Lisa  D.  Cook  gels  a bug  from 
her  proud  father.  Right:  Rear  Adm.  G.E. 
Thomas.  Commander  Training  Command 
Pacific,  awards  .Seaman  Derrick  Milts  his 
diploma. 


A Way 
to  Move  Up 


With  15  months  of  physical  and 
academic  training  behind  them,  185 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Marine  men 
and  women  were  graduated  June  5 
from  the  Broadened  Opportunity  for 
Officer  Selection  and  Training 
(BOOST)  program.  It  was  their  initial 
step  in  seeking  to  become  military  of- 
ficers. 

Guest  speaker  Rear  Admiral  Gerald 
E.  Thomas,  Commander  Pacific 
Training  Command,  praised  the  grad- 
uates for  their  achievements  and  their 
fortitude  in  seeing  the  program 
through. 


There  also  were  three  student 
speakers:  Navy  Cryptologic  Technician 
Third  Class  Lynne  M.  Bever  (see  page 
22,  April  1981  All  Hands),  Marine 
Corps  Sergeant  Tracy  L.  Martin  and 
Coast  Guard  Seaman  Russel  R. 
Waller.  They  all  credited  the  in- 
structors and  the  BOOST  staff  for  pro- 
viding guidance  and  unselfishly  de- 
voting their  time.  They  also  thanked 
their  fellow  graduates  for  providing 
needed  encouragement  when  things 
were  rough. 

From  this  year’s  class — the  largest  in 
the  program’s  11-year  history — 11 
Navy  people  were  selected  to  attend  the 
Naval  Academy.  One  of  these  is  Bever, 
who  maintained  a perfect  4.0  average 
throughout  the  program.  Two  Coast 
Guardsmen  will  attend  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy;  the  14  Marines  will 
attend  college  under  the  Marine  En- 


listed Commissioning  Education  Pro- 
gram. The  remaining  graduates  are 
scheduled  to  attend  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States 
under  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  program. 

BOOST  is  a college  preparatory  pro- 
gram which  provides  an  avenue  for  up- 
ward mobility  to  enlisted  people  in 
spite  of  educational  deficiencies.  Dur- 
ing the  program,  participants  are 
assisted  in  acquiring  the  scholastic 
skills  and  academic  credentials  needed 
to  pursue  a naval  commission  through 
the  Naval  Academy  or  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps. 

Applications  for  the  June  1982  class 
must  be  submitted  by  Dec.  1,  1981.  See 
BUPERS  Manual  Article  1020360  and 
OPNAV  Notice  1500  July  1981  for  de- 
tails. 

— By  PHI  James  H.  Wallace 
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Sailors  of  the  Year 


Sailors  of  the  Year  (l-r)  ABEC  Nelson  C.  Tabinga,  PHI  Charles  U.  Muller  Jr. 
and  EMC  Albert  M.  Brown  with  the  plaques  they  received  from  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association.  PHI  Muller,  a second  class  when  nominated,  had  already  passed  the 
examination  for  first  class  but  cannot  be  moved  immediately  to  chief.  His 
meritorious  promotion  to  chief  will  come  in  July  1982.  Photo  by  PH2  Phil  Wig- 
gins. 


Dedication  to  their  jobs  and  a sense 
of  pride  in  the  Navy  have  brought 
more  than  a small  measure  of  success 
to  Chief  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Nelson  C.  Tabinga,  Chief  Electrician’s 
Mate  Albert  M.  Brown  and  Photog- 
rapher’s Mate  First  Class  Charles  U. 
Muller  Jr.  Evidence  of  this  is  their 
selection  as  1981  Sailors  of  the  Year. 

“I  work  very  hard  at  my  job,  and  it’s 
really  good  to  be  recognized  by  my 
seniors  and  my  peers,”  said  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  official  recogni- 
tion, the  three  men  were  meritoriously 
promoted — an  action  which  means 
more  in  the  way  of  pay.  They  also  were 
treated  to  five  days  of  R&R,  plus  a visit 


to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  guests  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  which  tra- 
ditionally picks  up  the  tab  for  the  R&R 
and  the  Washington  visit. 

As  representatives  of  the  very  best 
enlisted  people  in  the  Navy,  the  Sailors 
of  the  Year  agreed  that  senior  enlisted 
people  must  set  a proper  example  for 
new  sailors.  And  for  others  who  aspire 
to  a satisfying  career  in  the  Navy  and 
the  possibility  of  one  day  being 
honored  as  sailors  of  the  year,  this 


year’s  winners  offered  some  advice: 

“Set  your  goals  all  the  way  through 
your  career  and  do  the  best  you  can  at 
your  job.” — Muller. 

“Make  good  use  of  your  time.” — 
Tabinga. 

“Be  proud  and  be  professional.  The 
Navy’s  pride  and  professionalism  pro- 
gram is  the  best  thing  to  happen  this 
year.  It  will  teach  young  sailors  that 
privileges  are  earned  by  advancing 
through  the  ranks.” — Brown. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Long  Beach  Quake 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  grandson  recently  sent  us  a copy  of 
the  April  All  Hands,  in  which  there  was  an 
article  on  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
their  wonderful  help  to  people  left  homeless 
from  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire.  It  brought  back  to  me  the  horror 
and  chaos  following  the  quake  of  1933 
which  left  Long  Beach  in  a shambles  with 
many  injured  and  some  dead. 

I just  wanted  to  tell  you  a little  of  what 
Long  Beach  owes  the  Navy  for  the  won- 
derful help  we  received  at  that  time. 

Our  shake  came,  fortunately,  at  6:05 
p.m.  Had  it  come  during  school  hours,  a 
whole  generation  would  have  been  wiped 
out. 

Within  30  minutes.  Long  Beach  was  com- 
pletely under  the  care  of  armed  sailors. 
Every  block  had  a sailor  on  guard,  so  there 
was  no  looting. 

They  had  large  tents  in  the  parks  for  peo- 


ple whose  apartments  were  destroyed,  and 
in  no  time  food  was  being  served  to  people 
who  would  have  gone  hungry  and  cold  but 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  sailors  on  the  streets  showed  us  how 
to  set  up  little  places  to  cook  in  front  of  the 
houses.  We  had  no  electricity,  no  gas  and 
even  the  water  was  shut  off  for  a short  time. 
The  city  laid  down  a small  pile  of  bricks  in 
front  of  every  house,  and  the  sailors 
showed  us  how  to  make  little  grills  out  of 
them.  For  three  weeks,  that  is  how  I 
cooked. 

Our  grandson  is  in  the  Navy — a BTl. 
There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Navy  than  he  is. 

I wanted  you  to  know  there  are  some 
people  in  this  world  who  really  appreciate 
what  the  Navy  did  for  us  in  1933. — Mrs. 
C.V.  Jones,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

• The  above  proves  the  Navy  has  been  a 
tong  time  in  the  business  of  helping 
people — it’s  not  something  that  happens 
only  now  and  then. — ED. 


USS  Briscoe 

Sir:  Although  that  certainly  is  Admiral 
Harry  D.  Train  II,  Commander  in  Chief 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  on  page  42  of  the  July 
1981  Alt  Hands,  that  is  not  Captain  Richard 
G.  Murphy  on  the  left.  The  gentleman  ac- 
cepting the  Battenberg  Cup  from  Admiral 
Train  is  Captain  Geoffrey  L.  Chesbrough, 

CO  of  USS  Briscoe  (DD  977).— Several  •' 
sharp-eyed  All  Hands  readers 

• You  are  all  correct — the  photo  caption  -■ 
should  have  credited  Captain  Chesbrough 
and  the  crew  of  Briscoe  for  their  very  fine 
effort  in  winning  this  year’s  Battenberg 
Cup.  We  received  the  misleading  informa- 
tion in  a caption  attached  to  the  photo  we 
published.  Interestingly  enough,  Captain 
Richard  G.  Murphy,  then  CO  of  USS  ^ 
Saipan  (LHA  2),  received  the  Flatley 
A ward  for  aviation  safety  at  about  the  same 
time  from  Admiral  Train.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  the  splendid  crews  of  both  fine 
ships. — ED. 


Reunions 

• USS  Nicholas  (DD  449) — Proposed 
reunion  for  shipmates.  Contact  Rich 
Callard,  4310  Staunton  Ave.,  S.E., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25304;  telephone  (304) 
925-0582. 

• USS  Sproston  (DD  577) — Proposed 
reunion  for  World  War  II  crew.  Contact 
George  Ress,  35  Briarwood  Drive,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.  12601. 

• USS  Keokuk  (AKN  4) — Anyone  from 
1944-1945  interested  in  a reunion,  contact 
Kenneth  Adair,  Box  34,  Sutter,  111.  62373; 
telephone  (217)  658-4931. 

• USS  LST  277 — Proposed  reunion.  For 
newsletter,  contact  W.S.  Irwin,  5509  Pan- 
orama Drive,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35801;  tele- 
phone (205)  539-8560. 

• USS  Arizona — Reunion  sponsored  by 
USS  Arizona  Reunion  Association,  Inc. 
and  USS  Arizona  Crew-Kin,  Inc.,  Dec.  2-6, 
1981,  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Contact  J.K.  Lang- 
dell,  2372  Butte  House  Road,  Yuba  City, 
Calif.  95991;  telephone  (916)  674-3343. 


* 
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The  United  States 


206  years  of 
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Gen.  Lew  Alien  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  at  the  helm  of 
USS  New  York  City  (SSN  696)  during  a visit  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
and  an  afternoon  under  way  aboard  the  nuclear  submarine.  Photo  by 
J02  Gary  Hopkins. 
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Covers 

Front:  AE2  Dan  Vanbuskirk  of  an  NAS  Whidbey  Island  search  and  rescue  team  keeps  a 
sharp  watch  during  a flight  over  the  San  Juan  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Photo  by 
J01  P.M.  Callaghan. 

Back:  One  weary  Marine,  a member  of  Solid  Shield's  advance  shore  party,  quenches  his 
thirst  with  the  last  bit  of  water  in  his  canteen.  Photo  by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton. 
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Going  Home 
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The  sharp  curve  in  the  road  near 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  seemed  to  appear 
from  nowhere,  but  Airman  Apprentice 
David  Mintz  downshifted  and  navi- 
gated it  with  ease.  He  smiled  as  he 
shifted  back  into  high  and  continued 
along  the  country  road  he  hadn’t 
driven  in  more  than  three  months. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  I’d  remember  how  to 
drive,”  he  told  his  passenger,  a staff 
member  from  All  Hands.  “That  was 
probably  the  biggest  adjustment  I had 
to  make  in  boot  camp,  not  being  able 
to  get  in  my  car  and  drive  when  I 
wanted  to.” 

But  Mintz  managed  to  make  that  ad- 
justment and  many  others  before  he 
was  graduated  from  recruit  training  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  That  was  just  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  now  he  was  home  to 
tell  others  about  the  transition  from 
civilian  to  Navyman. 

A farmhouse  loomed  in  the  distance, 
and  Mintz  noticed  two  small  figures  sil- 
houetted by  the  afternoon  sun  as  they 
walked  along  the  side  of  the  road. 
Mintz  slowed  down. 

“I  bet  I know  them,”  he  said. 
“There  aren’t  many  people  around 
here  I don’t  know!  But  then,  everyone 
from  this  area  pretty  much  knows 
everyone  else.” 

“Hey,  what’s  goin’  on?”  he  shouted 
out  the  window  as  he  brought  the  car 
to  a halt. 

“Not  much  happening,  Dave,”  one 
of  the  walkers  answered.  “Whatcha’ 
doin’  back  in  these  parts?  Last  I heard 
you’d  joined  the  Navy.” 
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I “Yup,  I’m  in  the  Navy  all  right,” 
V*  Mintz  answered,  sitting  all  the  more 
,•  ► erect  in  his  seat.  He  straightened  the 
ends  of  his  neckerchief  so  they  fell 
l'  ' evenly  across  his  starched  white 
, . jumper.  “I’m  home  on  leave  to  see  if  I 
I can  get  some  other  people  interested  in 
l'  joining.  Say,  how  about  you  guys?” 
“Aw,  I don’t  know  about  that,”  re- 
j plied  one.  “I  never  really  gave  it  much 
thought.” 

The  other  nodded  in  agreement  as 
Mintz  began  the  rapid-fire  delivery  he 
would  repeat  many  times  during  his 
^ . two  weeks  as  an  assistant  in  the  Kings- 
port Navy  Recruiting  Station.  His 
genuine  desire  to  tell  others  about  the 

AA  David  Mintz  (left)  puts  the  finishing 
i'  touches  on  an  assignment  at  Naval  Technical 
Training  Center,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  before 
r ' reporting  to  Kingsport  for  HARP  duty.  Photo 
by  PHC  Pat  Dunivin.  Below:  HARP  partici- 
--  ■ pants  (!-r)  SN  Mark  Powers,  ET2  Mike  Cornett 
and  AA  David  Mintz  talk  to  students  during  a 
I-  • break  between  classes  at  Kingsport's  Dobyns- 
I Bennett  High  School. 


opportunities  the  Navy  offered  earned 
him  extra  leave  before  he  was  to  report 
to  aviation  electronics  technician  train- 
ing in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

“You  should  really  think  about  join- 
ing the  Navy,”  said  Mintz,  lowering 
the  volume  on  the  car’s  stereo.  “The 
Navy’s  a good  deal.  You  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  sorts  of  educational  pro- 
grams— from  nuclear  power  training  to 
aviation. 

“You  guys  ever  see  a jet  take  off 
from  an  aircraft  carrier?”  he  asked. 

The  stares  were  blank  as  the  two 
nodded  a negative  reply. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  down  to  the 
Navy  recruiting  office  and  take  a look 
at  a couple  of  movies  we’ve  got  down 
there?  Just  looking  isn’t  going  to  take 
any  time  at  all,  and  it  sure  can’t  hurt 
you,”  he  said. 

The  two  shrugged  and  gave  replies  of 
“maybe”  before  Mintz  pulled  away. 

“Sure  hope  they  come  down  to  the 
office,”  said  Mintz.  “I  know  where 


they  are  right  now.  They’ve  finished 
school  and  don’t  really  want  to  stay 
around  here,  but  they  don’t  have  any- 
thing to  take  them  out  of  the  Kingsport 
area.” 

As  assistants  to  the  Navy  recruiters 
at  the  Kingsport  Recruiting  Station, 
Mintz  and  two  other  area  residents  on 
active  duty  with  the  Navy  worked  as  a 
team  to  help  recruit  recent  graduates  of 
local  high  schools. 

“The  Hometown  Assistance  to  Re- 
cruiting Program  (HARP)  is  a big  plus 
for  Navy  recruiting,”  said  Chief  Navy 
Counselor  Donald  Copes,  senior 
recruiter  in  Kingsport.  “With  HARP, 
local  people  can  tell  the  Navy  story  to 
their  friends.  Having  young  enlisted 
men  and  women  tell  about  their  own 
personal  experiences  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  communication  tools  the 
Navy  Recruiting  Command  has.” 

Through  HARP,  Navy  enlisted  peo- 
ple (and  officers  with  less  than  six  years 
active  service)  are  allowed  to  return  to 
their  hometown  areas  with  additional 
leave — up  to  two  weeks — to  work  with 
area  recruiters.  The  HARP  partici- 
pants and  most  of  the  prospective  re- 
cruits are  in  the  same  age  group.  As 
such,  they’re  more  attuned  to  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  advantages 
that  would  appeal  to  their  peers. 

“When  we  get  a young  man  or 
woman  in  the  office  who  wants  to 
know  about  boot  camp  or  what  it’s  like 
to  live  aboard  ship,”  said  Copes,  “it 
really  helps  to  have  someone  their  own 
age  talk  to  them.  That’s  where  the 
younger  Navy  person  can  really  relate. 
Recruiters  are,  by  and  large,  senior  pet- 
ty officers  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  Navy  life.” 

Seaman  Mark  Powers,  also  on 
HARP  duty  in  Kingsport  before  re- 
porting to  the  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Newport,  R.I.,  met 
with  one  of  his  high  school  classmates. 
“We  started  talking  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  and  I remembered  his  in- 
terest in  being  a pilot  when  we  were 
back  in  high  school,  so  I told  him 
about  the  different  aviation  programs 
the  Navy  offers.  Now  he’s  thinking 
about  coming  into  the  Navy  for  avia- 
tion training.” 
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Electronics  Warfare  Technician  Sec- 
ond Class  Mike  Cornett,  who  joined 
the  Navy  in  1979  and  is  assigned  to  the 
amphibious  transport  dock  USS  Tren- 
ton (LPD  14),  came  back  to  Kingsport 
not  really  knowing  what  to  expect  of 
HARP  duty. 

He  knew  he  would  be  helping  the 
local  recruiter  but  wasn’t  sure  what 
that  would  entail.  He  found  himself 
talking  more  about  his  sea  duty  ex- 
perience than  about  any  other  aspect  of 
his  Navy  tour. 

“HARP  is  more  than  just  telling 
others  what  the  Navy  is  like,”  Cornett 
said.  “You’re  able  to  look  at  some 
aspects  of  being  in  the  Navy  that  you 
may  not  have  appreciated  before.  Be- 
ing back  and  talking  to  other  people 

Right:  SN  Mark  Powers  reorganizes  a locator 
file  of  names  and  addresses  of  potential  enlist- 
ees at  the  Kingsport  Navy  Recruiting  Station. 
Below:  AA  Mintz  visits  a former  high  school 
classmate — personal  contact  with  peer  groups  is 
the  backbone  of  the  HARP  program. 
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made  me  realize  just  how  much  travel- 
ing I’ve  done  and  how  much  education 
I’ve  received.” 

“The  opportunity  to  travel  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  biggest  pluses  the  Navy 
offers,”  said  Mintz.  ‘‘The  educational 
opportunities  are  really  great,  but 
when  you  tell  a young  person  who  lives 
in  the  local  area  about  the  chance  to  see 
Europe,  Asia  or  the  Middle  East,  you 
really  get  attention.” 

Kingsport,  along  with  Bristol  and 
Johnson  City,  make  up  the  tri-cities 
area.  Tennessee  Eastman  Company,  a 
large  paper  manufacturing  plant,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  the 


leading  employers;  the  remainder  of 
the  people — for  the  most  part — are 
farmers. 

Mintz  and  his  fellow  HARP  par- 
ticipants felt  that  the  Navy  offered 
some  good  career  alternatives  to  young 
people  who  have  yet  to  find  their  niche 
in  life.  Among  the  more  attractive 
aspects  of  a Navy  career  for  tri-cities 
residents  were  travel,  specialized  edu- 
cation and  job  security  in  a time  when 
layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  the  local  em- 
ployment force  were  harsh  realities. 

According  to  Copes,  the  tri-cities 
area  has  had  its  share  of  Navy  success 
stories — people  who  came  into  the 


recruiting  office  just  to  see  what  was 
offered  and  who  eventually  went  on  to 
one  of  the  Navy’s  advanced  programs 
or  to  officer  training. 

Seaman  Mark  Powers  was  one  of 
them. 

‘‘Nuclear  power  training  was  what 
initially  sold  me  on  the  Navy,”  said 
Powers.  ‘‘I  went  to  the  recruiting  of- 
fice to  see  what  kind  of  training  the 
Navy  had  to  offer,  and  I was  im- 
pressed. I checked  out  the  other  serv- 
ices, and  they  couldn’t  compare  with 
what  the  Navy  had  to  offer.” 

(Powers  applied  for  the  Naval 
Academy  while  he  was  in  recruit  train- 
ing at  Orlando;  he  has  since  reported  to 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  at  Newport,  R.I.) 

‘‘I  guess  I’ve  done  pretty  well  so  far, 
considering  I wasn’t  sure  I was  even  in- 
terested in  the  Navy,”  said  Powers. 

Copes,  the  kind  of  chief  petty  officer 
who  wears  his  uniform  ‘‘because  it 
shows  I’m  proud  to  be  a member  of  the 
Navy,”  believes  there’s  no  limit  to  the 
potential  the  Navy  holds  for  an  am- 
bitious young  man  or  woman  entering 
the  sea  service  today. 

Copes  believes  the  honest  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youthful  recruiters  in 
HARP  is  one  of  the  best  tools  in  the 
recruiter’s  inventory  and  admits  that 
same  enthusiasm  is  frequently  conta- 
gious. 

As  HARP  participant  Dave  Mintz 
barged  into  the  recruiting  office  one 
afternoon  with  several  friends  in  tow, 
it  was  obvious  what  Copes  meant  by 
‘‘honest  enthusiasm.” 

‘‘Chief,”  bellowed  Mintz,  as  he 
waved  his  friends  toward  chairs, 
‘‘these  guys  want  to  join  the  Navy. 
They  aren’t  sure  what  field  they  want 
to  go  into,  but  once  they  see  what  the 
Navy  has  to  offer  they  won’t  have  any 
trouble  picking  out  a rate  to  strike 
for.” 

— Story  and  photos 
by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 


Whether  conducting  official  Navy  business  as  a 
HA  RP  participant  or  taking  a stroll  during  off- 
duty  hours,  SN  Mark  Powers  wears  his  uni- 
form with  pride. 
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More  Than 
a Full-Time  Job 


It  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood jobs  in  the  Navy.  Many 
people  call  it  an  easy  route  to  shore 
duty,  but  those  in  the  field  know  Navy 
recruiting  is  a job  that  demands  the  ut- 
most in  pride,  professionalism  and, 
above  all,  dedication. 

Duty  as  a Navy  recruiter  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  role-playing  because  the  best 
way  to  do  the  job  successfully  is  to 
show  people — using  yourself  as  a 
model — what  type  of  person  the  Navy 
is  seeking. 

Truth  may  not  make  a recruiter’s  job 


any  easier.  Sometimes  young  men  and 
women  ask  for  guarantees  you  simply 
can’t  grant.  The  example,  too,  of  wear- 
ing one’s  uniform  with  pride  can  be 
frustrating  when  someone,  let’s  say, 
decides  to  shower  you  with  pent-up 
frustrations. 

Effective  recruiting  is  the  Navy’s 
primary  tool  in  gaining  the  most 
qualified  people  for  its  many  special- 
ized and  non-technical  fields.  But 
recruiting  is  more  than  meeting  desired 
enlistment  goals;  the  task  can  be  slow 
and  tedious. 


“Our  job  is  to  give  an  honest  and  ac- 
curate account  of  what  the  Navy  has  to 
offer  the  man  or  woman  who  comes 
through  these  doors,’’  said  Chief  Navy 
Counselor  Donald  Copes,  senior  re- 
cruiter at  the  Naval  Recruiting  Station 
in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Copes  and  Navy  Counselor  First 
Class  Mike  Graham  are  the  backbone 
of  the  recruiting  efforts  in  the  3,626 
square  miles  of  rural  area  stretching 
from  Haysi  in  southern  Virginia  to 
Bull’s  Gap  in  southern  Tennessee. 
Under  the  direction  of  Navy  Recruiting 
District,  Nashville,  Copes  and  Graham 
service  the  area’s  QMA — a recruiting 
acronym  for  Qualified  Military  Avail- 
able, which  identifies  the  17-21  year- 
old  age  group  recruiters  consider 
potential  enlistees. 

They  canvass  the  QMA  in  a number 
of  ways.  Local  high  schools  supply  lists 
of  recent  graduates.  Personal  referrals 
and  the  Navy’s  various  national  re- 
cruiting advertising  programs  also 
help. 

The  National  Lead  Tracking  System 
or  NALTS,  a computerized  follow-up 
system,  uses  recruiter  supplied  feed- 
back to  measure  and  improve  the 
quality  of  nationally  provided  leads. 
The  same  system  is  used  to  evaluate 
how  well  recruiters  follow  up  the  leads 
they  receive. 

Another  aid  to  recruiters  is  the  Navy 
Opportunity  Information  Center,  a 

Left:  NCC  Don  Copes  processes  part  of  the 
paperwork  that  makes  up  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  Navy  recruiter.  Right:  The  scenery 
is  great,  but  the  mileage  covered  is  high  in  ru- 
ral recruiting  areas  such  as  Tennessee’s  tri-cities 
area. 
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computerized  lead  answering  system 
based  in  Clifton,  N.J.  There,  reply 
coupons  from  Navy  recruiting  adver- 
tising in  national  magazines  and  direct 
mail  campaigns  are  sorted  and  for- 
warded to  recruiters  in  various  loca- 
tions around  the  country. 

The  Local  Effective  Accessions 
Delivery  System  is  yet  another  recruit- 
ing assistance  program — a local  adver- 
tising system  set  up  at  district  head- 
quarters to  screen  responses  to  Navy 
advertising  in  local  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

But  even  with  this  electronic  aid  and 
mass  advertisement,  many  recruiters — 
particularly  those  assigned  to  rural 
areas — rely  heavily  on  person-to- 
person  contact. 

“In  metro  recruiting  environments, 
you  could  spend  an  entire  tour  just  tak- 
ing care  of  people  who  walk  into  your 
office  and  want  to  know  about  the 
Navy,”  said  Graham,  a veteran  of  six 
years  in  the  recruiting  field. 

“Here  we  sometimes  have  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  a day  just  to  talk  to 
one  potential  recruit,”  he  said.  “I  got  a 


call  a few  months  ago  from  a guy  who 
lived  more  than  100  miles  from  here.  I 
did  an  initial  screening  over  the  phone, 
set  up  an  appointment  and  drove  out  to 
see  him.” 

It  wasn’t  until  Graham  had  com- 
pleted the  initial  paperwork  and  driven 
the  distance  to  see  his  candidate  that  he 
found  out  the  person  was  under  psy- 
chiatric care.  Graham  had  to  drop  him 
as  a possible  recruit.  Aside  from  ob- 
vious disqualifications,  the  fact  is  that 
in  recent  years  Navy  recruiting  has 
taken  a tough  stand  on  obtaining  quali- 
ty and  not  quantity  in  new  enlistments. 

Guidelines  governing  acceptable 
standards  of  emotional  and  academic 
backgrounds,  the  mountains  of  paper- 
work involved  in  completing  an  enlist- 
ment and  canvassing  a sometimes  un- 
yielding public  can  make  recruiting 
duty  much  more  than  a cushy  shore  as- 
signment. 

“You  get  out  here  in  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee  and  try  to  sell  the  Navy  to 
the  youngest  member  of  one  of  these 
families  and  you  get  resistance  from 
the  parents,  not  the  kids,”  said 


Graham.  “You  not  only  have  to  sell 
the  candidate  on  the  benefits  of  the 
Navy,  you  also  have  to  convince  the 
parents  that  the  Navy  would  really  be 
good  for  their  son  or  daughter.” 

“Sure,  we’re  on  shore  duty,”  said 
Copes.  “But  anyone  who  thinks  re- 
cruiting duty  isn’t  a full-time  job  has 
either  never  done  it  or  never  given  his 
all  to  the  job.” 

While  Copes  and  Graham  agree  that 
their  jobs  are  rewarding  and  challeng- 
ing, they  feel  recruiting  would  be  easier 
if  people  in  and  out  of  the  Navy  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  recruiters. 

“Recruiting  in  the  Navy  and  other 
services  took  on  a bad  image  in  the 
’70s.  That  was  because  a small  per- 
centage of  recruiters  took  shortcuts  or 
made  promises  they  couldn’t  keep,” 
said  Copes. 

Today,  recruiting  is  a quality  control 
point  for  the  Navy.  According  to 
Copes  and  Graham,  recruiters  should 
tell  people  exactly  what  the  Navy  has  to 
offer. 

— By  JOI  Lon  Cabot 
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Protecting 
the  Trade  Routes 


In  earlier  times,  merchant  sailing 
ships  crowded  America’s  harbors,  their 
cargo  holds  bulging  with  bundles  and 
barrels  of  exotic  goods:  Brazilian 
cocoa  beans,  Jamaican  rum,  Indian 
calico  and  Mandarin  tea  from  China. 

English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
traders  unloaded  these  fat  cargoes  in 
ports  like  Boston,  Charleston  and 
Philadelphia.  American  merchant 
traders,  whose  ships  were  bound  for 
such  ports  as  Bristol,  Canton  and 
Hamburg,  loaded  their  merchantmen 
with  timber,  cotton  and  tobacco.  For 
all  trading  nations,  the  seas  were 
highways  to  world  markets.  But  those 
same  highways  were  also  traveled  by 
pirates  and  privateers  who  raided  and 
plundered  the  trading  vessels  on  the 
high  seas. 

Today,  hundreds  of  dry-cargo  ships, 
tramps  and  mammoth  tankers  travel 
the  same  familiar  trade  routes,  linking 
nations  together  through  commerce. 
The  threat  they  face  is  of  a different 
kind. 

Even  before  a hot  war,  in  a period  of 
rising  tension,  merchant  ships  could 
fall  prey  to  sabotage,  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes. Merchant  skippers  might  need 
the  protection  of  convoys,  or  they 
would  have  to  seek  alternate  routes  or 
find  refuge  in  safe  seaports  and  har- 
bors. But  who  would  provide  the  con- 
trolling information? 

In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 


gency, owners  and  masters  of  mer- 
chant lines  would  turn  for  help  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  other  allied 
navy  representatives  specially  trained 
in  Naval  Control  of  Shipping.  In  war- 
time, Pacific  Fleet  reservists  would 
have  the  formidable  task  of  routing  all 
allied  commercial  shipping  over  49  per- 
cent of  the  world’s  surface — the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  In  ones  and 
twos  or  groups  exceeding  three  dozen, 
they  would  perform  NCS  duties  in 
ports  from  California  to  East  Africa, 
waters  where  as  many  as  2,000  mer- 
chant ships  move  daily. 

For  two  weeks  this  past  May,  398 
reservists  from  Alaska,  California, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah  and  Wash- 
ington took  up  posts  at  46  ports 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  Another  five  ports  were  visited 
or  used  temporarily.  All  these  reserv- 
ists, a quarter  of  them  women,  were 
part  of  Exercise  Bell  Buoy  81,  the 
Pacific  Fleet’s  annual  NCS  training 
maneuver. 

At  the  outset.  Captain  Robert  Bur- 
gess, head  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
team,  said,  “Events  of  the  past  couple 
of  years  have  heightened  interest  at  all 
levels  in  the  Naval  Control  of  Shipping 
organization  and  its  ability  to  get  vital 
cargoes  to  their  destination.’’ 

Several  tragic  and  dramatic  events  of 
international  importance  occurred 


while  the  exercise  was  going  on.  Bur- 
gess saw  those  events  as  an  opportunity 
to  stress  the  importance  of  NCS.  So, 
during  the  “hot  washup’’  session  at  the 
close  of  Bell  Buoy  81,  he  said,  “In  the 
two  weeks  we’ve  been  here,  we’ve 
learned  of  increasing  tension  in  the 
Middle  East.  A pope  has  been  shot  and 
wounded.  We’ve  watched  our 
wounded  president  make  his  first 
public  appearance  after  an  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  his  life.” 

His  message  was  clear.  Events  in  the 
world,  already  unpredictable  and 
chaotic,  might  erupt  one  day  and  re- 
quire invoking  NCS.  The  nation’s  NCS 
experts,  98  percent  of  them  naval  re- 
servists, then  would  be  mobilized  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  seas  even 
before  a hot  war  began  to  bolster 
freedom  of  the  seas.  The  NCS  detach- 
ments would  be  among  the  first  re- 
servists called  up. 

As  in  past  years,  this  year’s  exercise 
involved  several  U.S.  Pacific  allies: 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  first 
time,  Japan  sent  observers.  “As 
usual,”  Burgess  said,  “our  allied  navy- 
to-navy  relationships  were  superb.” 

One  hundred  U.S.  reservists  es- 
tablished the  Operational  Control 
Authority  on  historic  Ford  Island  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  home  of  the 
U.S.  Third  Fleet.  Commander  Third 
Fleet,  Vice  Admiral  Edward  C.  Waller, 
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, conducted  the  multinational  exercise,  actual  voyages,  they  participated  in 
The  responsibility  for  such  NCS  exer-  message  training  and  NCS  shipboard 
cises  was  assigned  to  ComThirdFlt  by  briefings. 

, . Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  Fleet  in  As  Bell  Buoy  81  unfolded,  Burgess 
1974  when  the  first  Pacific-wide  NCS  took  up  his  post  inside  the  OCA.  As 
exercise  was  held.  N8,  the  Third  Fleet  assistant  chief  of 

i Like  all  major  training  maneuvers,  staff  for  NCS,  Burgess  is  the  only  re- 
Exercise  Bell  Buoy  81  took  months  of  servist  who  holds  an  ACOS  billet  with 
preparation,  much  of  it  outside  reserve  a numbered  fleet.  During  29  years  as  a 
. drill  time.  Had  the  real  need  occurred,  reservist,  he  has  been  on  active  duty 
the  reservists  would  have  been  mobil-  twice  and  spent  two  decades  with 
' ized  and  on  station  within  96  hours.  Naval  Reserve  Force  destroyers  and  es- 

^ Until  then,  a hard  pressed  crew  of  ac-  corts.  He  is  in  public  relations  after  24 

tive  duty  personnel  would  have  imple-  years  as  a reporter  and  editor. 

" mented  NCS  ranging  in  degree  from  Burgess  pointed  to  a tiny  speck  on 

^ . advisory  to  full  control  in  whatever  the  map— a potential  hot  spot— as  he 

parts  of  the  PAC/IO  necessary  for  explained  the  phases  of  increasing  ten- 
■ U.S.,  allied  and  friendly  merchantmen,  sjon  that  would  lead  to  full  NCS. 

If  shipping  were  threatened,  an  un-  “Phase  one  begins  with  incidents  or 
classified  general  emergency  radio  mes-  rising  tension.  It  might  begin  here  in 
sage  would  direct  merchant  ships  to  the  the  Middle  East  or  over  here,”  he  said, 

, nearest  friendly  port.  During  Bell  Buoy  moving  his  pointer  across  several  coun- 
81,  no  such  orders  were  given,  but  tries  and  6,000  miles  of  ocean.  “If  it 
shipping  companies  and  merchant  happens,  active  duty  NCS  officers  in 
, masters  were  notified  that  an  NCS  ex-  the  affected  area  would  alert  all  allied 
ercise  was  in  progress.  Without  altering  shipping.  Then,  as  tension  increased. 


phase  two  could  bring  out  the  reserve 
people.” 

Trained,  experienced  NCS  reservists 
who  participated  in  Bell  Buoy  81  in- 
cluded people  like  Chief  Signalman 
Robert  Maxwell  of  Portland,  Ore.; 
Commander  Charles  Dyer,  a San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  attorney;  Data  Process- 
ing Technician  First  Class  Don  Buck,  a 
computer  systems  analyst  from 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  Yeoman  First 
Class  Wilda  Vaughn,  a real  estate  ap- 
praiser from  Novato,  Calif. 

During  the  callup  phase,  these  same 
people — and  hundreds  like  them — 
would  arrive  on  scene. 

“Phase  three,  when  activity  and 
hostility  reach  the  point  of  imminent 
war,  is  when  full  NCS  is  activated,”  he 
said.  “In  that  phase,  we’re  on  a war- 

Cmdr.  Kikuo  Harada  (left},  OCA  watch  com- 
mander, reads  an  incident  response  from 
NCSO  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  Ford  Island  Com- 
mand Center  with  Harado  are  DiStaff  XO 
Capt.  Karl  Droese  and  OCA  staff  member 
Lt.  Cmdr.  George  Oki.  Photo  by  PH3  Dan 
Stanley. 
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time  footing  and  all  merchant  shipping 
comes  under  our  control.” 

Burgess  said  that  in  wartime  the 
United  States  and  allied  national  ship- 
ping authorities  determine  the  use  and 
management  of  merchant  cargoes. 
NCS  is  concerned  only  with  the  control 
and  protection  of  the  ships  carrying 
those  cargoes. 

According  to  Burgess,  a great  deal  of 
imagination  made  Bell  Buoy  81  real- 
istic. For  the  first  time: 

— Emphasis  was  placed  on  boarding 
real  ships  rather  than  using  mainly  con- 
structive or  “paper”  ships.  “This  exer- 
cised ports  to  a maximum,”  Burgess 
said,  “and  taught  us  some  smart  les- 
sons with  real-time  responses.” 

— Active  duty  aerographers  from 
Naval  West  Ocean  Center,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, stood  watch  with  the  around-the- 
clock  OCA  teams,  and  for  the  first 
time  formal  environmental  routing  was 
used. 

— The  maximum  number  of  ports 
were  staffed,  requiring  considerable 
coordination  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Reserve.  Actual  exercise  time  spanned 
12  days,  two  days  longer  than  in  past 
exercises. 

— CincPacFlt  acted  as  major  area 
commander  for  the  whole  exercise,  a 
significant  echelon  involvement  above 
past  exercises. 

In  reality,  events  leading  up  to  full 
NCS  might  span  many  months.  For 
purposes  of  Bell  Buoy  81,  however,  the 
crises  were  compressed  into  two  weeks. 
Burgess  said  incidents  created  for  the 
exercise  did  not  escalate  to  war  nor 
were  they  intended  to. 

Mock  environmental  and  enemy 
threats  evolved  from  the  imaginations 
of  22  experienced  NCS  reservists.  They 
were  the  directing  staff,  the  people 
responsible  for  all  the  “dirty  tricks” 
that  simulated  harassment  or  hostile 
action  by  terrorists,  saboteurs,  enemy 
forces  and  even  nature;  simulated 
search-and-rescue  missions;  and 
“blocked”  chokepoints  such  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

Reservist  Captain  John  McCarthy,  a 
former  merchant  mariner  and  now  a 
high  school  history  teacher  and  coun- 
selor, headed  the  DiStaff.  With  three 
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decades  of  USNR  experience,  many  of 
those  years  with  NCS,  he  is  considered 
perhaps  the  top  U.S.  expert  in  Naval 
Control  of  Shipping. 

McCarthy  and  his  DiStaff  posed 
these  questions:  How  could  ocean  traf- 
fic be  continued  in  war  and  in  events 
leading  to  war?  How  could  we  move 
essential  war  materials  from  one 
friendly  nation  to  another? 

The  answers  largely  had  been 
reached  at  the  DiStaff’s  home  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  during  drill 
time  and  much  non-drill  time.  Mem- 
bers developed  realistic  incidents  to  be 
solved  by  the  Third  Fleet  OCA,  the 
port  level  NCS  people  and  participat- 
ing allies.  It  was  a monumental  job 
dovetailing  incidents  to  fit  the  culture, 
geography  and  topography  of  each  of 
the  Pac/IO  ports  manned. 

From  their  Ford  Island  command 
post,  McCarthy  and  his  DiStaff 
created  diversions  throughout  both 
oceans.  In  one  WestPac  port,  for  ex- 
ample, where  U.S.  reservists  had  set  up 
their  NCS  office  (called  an  NCSO),  the 
harbor  entrance  was  simulated  as 
blocked.  In  another  port  the  scenario 
was  that  a bomb  had  been  planted  on 
one  of  five  ships  in  harbor.  Other  ports 
were  “closed”  by  enemy  mines,  or  a 
British  merchantman  was  delayed  be- 
cause of  inclement  weather,  or  simu- 
lated riots  protested  the  presence  of 
warships. 

Inside  their  separate  command 
centers,  Burgess  and  McCarthy  mon- 
itored responses  from  U.S.  NCSOs. 
Similarly,  New  Zealand,  Australian 
and  Canadian  DiStaffs  simulated  crises 
for  their  own  areas. 

Like  the  other  ports,  NCSO  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  responsibility  for  han- 
dling events  in  and  around  Hawaiian 
waters,  had  its  share  of  simulated 
catastrophes.  One  of  those  began  with 
a message  inside  a plain  brown  en- 
velope: “You  have  just  received  a 
distress  call  from  the  merchant  ship 
. . . , located  25  miles  outside  the  en- 
trance to  Pearl  Harbor.  The  master  re- 
ports his  ship  is  listing  heavily  to  star- 
board following  an  explosion  below 
decks.  He  suspects  a mine  or  torpedo 
caused  the  explosion.” 


Reservist  Lieutenant  Commander 
Jerry  Wollard,  one  of  the  watch  oper- 
ations officers  at  NCSO  Pearl  Harbor, 
called  the  incident  “typical  of  the  kind 
of  information  NCSOs  might  have  to 
act  on  in  an  actual  time  of  crisis,  but 
it’s  only  one  kind.” 


i 


Typical  of  the  ships  (hat  would  come  under 
Naval  Control  of  Shipping  is  SS  Transcolum- 
bia,  a C-4  heavy  lift  cargo  vessel  under  time- 
charter to  the  Military  Sealift  Command. 
Photo  courtesy  of  MSC. 


tage  such  as  contamination  or  destruc- 
tion of  port  fuel  sites  by  local  enemy 
agents.  These  acts  could  be  attempted 
in  or  around  any  seaport  to  cause  dis- 
ruption of  merchant  shipping  or  dam- 
age to  harbor  facilities,  Wollard  noted. 

Under  the  second  category,  unantici- 
pated problems,  he  listed  accidental 
fires  in  the  harbor,  storms  and  floods. 

A professional  accountant,  reservist 
Wollard  has  been  involved  in  NCS 
since  1974,  four  times  as  a participant 
at  NCSO  Pearl  Harbor.  He  said  there 
is  always  legwork  involved  at  the  port 
level.  Personal  contact  is  made  with 
owners  and  agents  of  each  merchant 
line.  There  is  contact  with  harbor 
pilots,  longshoremen’s  unions,  fish- 
eries, local  civil  authorities  and  units  of 
the  Military  Sealift  Command  and 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

In  every  port,  NCS  officials  board 
allied  ships  and  meet  with  captains  of 
the  merchantmen  they  would  help  pro- 
tect should  NCS  be  enacted.  Wollard 
and  the  nine  other  members  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  team  concentrated  their 
efforts  at  the  commercial  anchorage  in 
Honolulu  Harbor. 

“When  NCS  is  actually  under  way, 
we  would  provide  sailing  instructions 
to  merchant  masters,  mapping  out  the 
ship’s  voyage  point  by  point,’’  Wollard 
said. 

Commanding  officer  of  NCSO  Pearl 
Harbor,  reservist  Commander  Todd 
Morrison,  said  most  of  the  owners, 
agents  and  masters  they  contacted  were 
aware  of  the  NCS  mission.  “They  un- 
derstand it.  They  know  it  exists  to  help 
them  in  times  of  crises.  They’ve  all 
welcomed  us  with  open  arms.’’ 

It  was  Morrison’s  idea  that  sent 
reservist  Lieutenant  Commander  Eric 
Daus  to  other  islands  in  the  Hawaiian 
chain  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing NCSO  outposts  at  tiny  but 
strategic  mid-Pacific  harbors.  Catch- 
ing hops  aboard  Navy  P-3  aircraft  and 
Military  Airlift  Command  transports. 


From  an  NCSO’s  point  of  view, 
problems  usually  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories,  Wollard  said. 

In  the  first  category,  there  are  sev- 
eral things  NCSO  authorities  anticipate 
will  happen;  enemy  ships  sighted  in 
area  waters;  or  destruction  and  sabo- 


Daus flew  to  port  sites  as  far  north  as 
Midway  Island. 

Meanwhile,  from  San  Diego  to  Port 
Louis,  U.S.  reservists  were  boarding 
hundreds  of  merchant  ships.  To 
achieve  realism,  they  tracked  scheduled 
arrivals  and  departures  of  merchant 
vessels. 

At  the  same  time,  CincPacFlt  head- 
quarters (also  in  Pearl  Harbor), 
charted  all  NCS-related  fleet  and  air  in- 
telligence activities  by  naval  units.  That 
information,  like  all  other  information 
pertaining  to  port  operations  and  mer- 
chant shipping,  was  passed  along  to  the 
OCA  and  DiStaff  Ford  Island  and  to 
naval  commanders  at  sea. 

As  the  exercise  drew  to  a close,  much 
of  what  had  happened  was  evaluated 
by  Naval  Reserve  leaders  and  their  ac- 
tive duty  sponsors.  For  months  to 
come,  the  events  of  Bell  Buoy  81  would 
be  reviewed  by  ComThirdFlt  and  his 
staff  and  by  the  reservists  during  their 
weekend  drills. 

“Short  of  a wartime  emergency,  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  a scenario  re- 
quiring activating  the  entire  NCS  or- 
ganization,’’ ComThirdFlt  Admiral 
Waller  said.  “The  organization  is  in 
being,  however,  to  allow  limited  NCS 
in  any  area  on  short  notice.’’ 

Admiral  Waller  said  future  NCS 
exercises  will  be  aimed  at  more  realism 
and  more  involvement  of  the  active 
duty  participants  at  remote  port  lo- 
cations. “Each  annual  exercise  is  built 
upon  the  lessons  learned  in  previous 
exercises,’’  he  said.  “We  now  feel  we 
are  ready  to  tie  major  exercises  to- 
gether into  a worldwide  NCS 
exercise.’’ 

Next  year,  a full-scale  NCS  exercise 
is  scheduled  to  be  conducted  jointly  be- 
tween Atlantic  and  Pacific  detach- 
ments, with  participation  by  Euro- 
pean, South  American  and  Pacific 
allies.  “Expanded  Sea  82’’  will  be  the 
first  simultaneous  effort  by  allied  na- 
tions to  test  NCS  on  a global  scale.  Bell 
Buoy  81  was  the  final  rehearsal  for  that 
worldwide  effort. 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Bellow 
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Whidbey’s  Angels 


Saving  Lives 
is  their  Business 


You’re  a hiker  who’s  seriously  in- 
jured while  climbing  a mountain. 
Basically,  that  means  you’re  helpless. 
You  can’t  move — not  with  a fractured 
ankle  or  a broken  leg.  Your  fellow 
climber  can’t  carry  you  down  because 
he’d  probably  end  up  getting  injured 
himself — that’s  no  solution. 

So  your  friend  hikes  off  to  find  help, 
leaving  you  behind  with  some  food, 
water  and  not  much  else  except  the 
promise  to  return.  Time  slows  and 
your  isolation  is  complete.  As  you 
wait,  the  pain  in  your  leg  gets  worse. 

Night  comes;  it’s  not  very  warm  at 
8,500  feet  above  sea  level.  You  can’t 
control  your  shivering,  and  you  imag- 
ine that  death  is  out  there  in  the  black- 
ness— quietly  closing  in  on  you. 

Two  days  later,  your  friend  finally 
makes  it  to  a telephone  and  calls  the 
local  sheriff.  He  says  it  will  take 
another  two  or  three  days  for  a rescue 
party  to  reach  you.  In  the  meantime, 
your  food  and  water  are  running  low. 
In  three  days,  they  will  be  gone. 

What  happens  if  the  rescuers  are 
held  up  by  the  unexpected?  What  if  it 
takes  them  a week  to  reach  you?  What 
shape  will  you  be  in  after  six  or  seven 
days  without  water? 


Just  when  you’ve  run  out  of  schemes 
to  get  yourself  out  of  the  mountains, 
the  cold,  silent  and  beautiful  landscape 
around  you  is  punctured  by  an  alien 
sound. 

W hump-w  hump- w hum  p-w  hum  p- 
whump. 

The  sound  gets  louder,  but  you  can’t 
tell  which  direction  it’s  coming  from 
until  the  noise  explodes  over  your 
head,  accompanied  by  a sudden  blast 
of  wind. 

You  tilt  your  head  back  to  see  an  in- 
credible vision:  Suspended  in  the  air  is 
a bright  orange,  double-bladed  heli- 
copter, and  swinging  down  on  a rope 
to  reach  you  is  an  “angel” — complete 
with  flightsuit  and  helmet. 

Heaven  could  not  look  better. 

Members  of  the  search  and  rescue 
(SAR)  team  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Whidbey  Island  (50  miles  north  of 
Seattle)  have  grown  accustomed  to  be- 
ing called  angels  by  the  people  they 
save.  The  number  of  people  saved  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  past  10  years;  in 
1980  alone,  the  “Whidbey  Angels” 
flew  161  rescue  missions.  Each  mission 
means  one  more  risk,  one  more  time 
they  have  to  put  their  own  lives  on  the 
line. 


“I  think  all  our  enlisted  people — 
especially  the  aircrews  and  hospital 
corpsmen — should  get  a medal  every 
day  for  some  of  the  things  they  do  on 
search  and  rescue  missions,”  said 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bob  Graham, 
one  of  the  SAR  pilots.  “I’m  super- 
proud  to  work  with  them.  The  Navy 
probably  gets  better  public  relations  in 
the  civilian  community  through  their 
efforts  than  in  just  about  anything  else 
I can  think  of.  Because  it’s  real — it’s 
life-saving.” 

The  dangers  of  rescue  work  are  also 
real.  A routine  question  in  the  psy- 
chological profile  given  to  each  candi- 
date is,  “Don’t  you  know  you  can  be 
killed  doing  this?” 

In  a most  tragic  way  last  year,  every- 
one assigned  to  NAS  Whidbey  Island 
was  reminded  of  the  answer  to  that 
question.  On  Sept.  1 1 , 1980,  a tandem- 
rotored  H-46  Sea  Knight  helicopter 
was  flying  a rescue  mission  in  the 
mountains.  As  the  helo  passed  over  a 


AEI  Dennis  Rivers  concentrates  on  post-flight 
inspection  of  an  H-46  Sea  Knight  helicopter  at 
NAS  Whidbey  Island. 
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Whidbey’s  Angels 


ridge,  a tailwind  came  up  and  blew  it 
into  a cloud  bank. 

Seconds  later,  the  aircraft  slammed 
into  the  side  of  a mountain;  five  of  the 
seven  persons  on  board  were  killed. 

Sadly,  the  crash  happened  only  a few 
months  after  the  search  and  rescue 
community  at  Whidbey  Island  had 
topped  the  10,000-hour  mark  of  acci- 
dent-free flying. 

“It  really  hit  home,”  said  Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  Second  Class  Tom 
Ring.  “You  work  with  the  guys,  go  out 
and  party  with  them  off-duty,  then  all 


of  a sudden  they’re  gone.  But  at  the 
same  time  you  realize  they  were  doing 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  if 
they  came  back  tomorrow,  they’d 
probably  be  right  back  up  there  on 
another  mission.” 

Lieutenant  Rick  Wall  was  co-pilot  of 
“Firewood  One” — the  crashed  heli- 
copter. “Since  then,  there’s  been  a lot 
of  soul  searching  out  here,”  he  said. 
“Before  the  crash,  everyone  knew 
about  the  risks.  But  now  we  all  have  a 
gut  response  to  exactly  what  those  risks 
entail.  It  was  a sobering  experience 


because  the  ones  who  died  worked  | 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  rest  of  us  j 
every  day.  They  weren’t  just  names  or 
statistics;  we  knew  those  people.”  ,i 

Before  the  Whidbey  Angels  launch  a 
mission,  a threat  to  life  or  limb  must 
exist. 

Whether  a threat  to  life  exists  is 
usually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  *' 
county  sheriff’s  office  or  to  medical  J 
sources  at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
Details  of  a victim’s  condition  are  j 

relayed  to  the  commanding  officer  at  \ 

the  air  station,  who  must  approve  a 


SAR  mission.  If  that  happens,  then  the 
pilot  in  command  of  the  on-duty  air- 
crew makes  the  final  decision  to  fly.  He 
considers  the  weather,  remaining  day- 
light, location  and  any  other  hazards. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Rich  Mon- 
tana is  another  SAR  pilot  at  NAS 
Whidbey  Island.  “We  have  a crew  on 
five-minute  alert  during  normal  work 
hours  and  30-minute  alert  all  other 
times,”  he  explained.  If  a call  comes  in 
for  a non-mountain  rescue,  we  launch 
immediately  and  receive  a briefing  as 
we’re  starting  up. 


“For  a mountain  rescue  mission,  the 
aircraft  commander  receives  a thor- 
ough briefing  on  the  situation,  while 
the  other  pilot  gathers  the  necessary 
maps  together;  he  also  gets  a briefing 
on  the  weather.” 

Of  course,  the  notification/approval 
procedure  for  rescue  missions  has  been 
known  to  give  way  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

“If  we  see  a plane  smack  into  one  of 
the  mountains  around  here,”  Montana 
added,  “we’re  obviously  going  to  call  a 
SAR  mission  right  then  and  there.” 


Although  search  and  rescue  policy 
has  been  well-defined,  the  challenges 
remain  the  same.  Those  challenges  are 


Opposite  page:  Lt.  Gary  Kollmorgan  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Rich  Montana  prepare  their  bird  for 
flight;  H-46  Sea  Knight  approaches  at  low 
altitude.  Below:  SAR  helo  is  towed  out  of 
hangar  for  launch;  hoistline  Is  lowered  by  air- 
crewman  during  hover;  ADC  Dan  Arnes  on  the 
ground  with  hoistline  harness;  some  of  the 
“Whidbey  Angels’’:  HM3  John  Gallegos,  Lt. 
Gary  Kollmorgan,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Bob  Graham, 
ADC  Dan  Arnes,  AD!  Leroy  Fulmer  and  HM3 
James  Anderson. 


Whidbey’s  Angels 


often  critical,  and  an  aircrewman’s 
response  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween living  and  dying — for  himself 
and  others. 

Volunteers — the  only  persons  ac- 
cepted for  SAR  work — start  their 
training  with  four  weeks  of  swim 
school,  followed  by  four  weeks  of  air- 
crew academy  and  one  week  of  deep 


water  environmental  survival  training. 
Then  comes  escape  and  evasion  train- 
ing. During  this  phase,  SAR  candidates 
learn  to  live  off  the  land  and  experience 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a prisoner  of  war. 

“What  a rude  awakening  it  was,” 
recalled  Ring  of  his  training  as  a rescue 
swimmer  in  San  Diego.  “You  start  out 
the  first  morning  with  a two-mile  run. 


Then  an  hour-and-a-half  of  calis- 
thenics.” 

Eventually  everyone  winds  up  in  the 
pool,  which  Ring  jokingly  referred  to 
as  an  “ocean  simulator.”  He  explained 
that  “the  chief  in  charge  told  us  that 
when  we’re  doing  a rescue  at  sea,  we 
won’t  be  able  to  touch  the  bottom.  So 
we  weren’t  allowed  to  touch  the  sides 
or  bottom  of  the  pool — it  became  an 
ocean  simulator!” 

At  swim  school,  SAR  candidates 
learn  “drownproofing” — being  able  to 
float  in  the  water  for  long  periods 
without  excessive  movement.  They  also 
learn  how  to  deal  with  a wet  parachute, 
which  one  rescue  swimmer  described  as 
“like  having  bubblegum  all  over  your 
face,  only  about  10  times  stickier.” 
Where  there’s  a downed  pilot  in  the 
ocean,  there’s  usually  a parachute. 
Swimmers  learn  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  chutes  in  the  water  by  find- 
ing the  center  of  the  chute,  then  work- 
ing across  to  the  edge.  “It’s  a slow  pro- 
cess,” one  aircrewman  said,  “but  it’s 
been  known  to  save  your  neck.” 

SAR  trainees  are  tested  in  other 
ways.  “We  underwent  constant  harass- 
ment for  about  a week,”  Ring  said. 
“The  idea  is  to  find  out  who  can’t  han- 
dle the  pressure,  then  get  him  out  of 
there.  You  don’t  want  anyone  to  quit 
on  you  halfway  through  a rescue.” 

For  many,  the  worst  part  of  training 
was  the  mile-and-a-half  night  swim  in 
open  water.  Bobbing  around  in  a pitch 
black  ocean  can  be  unnerving  all  by  it- 
self, but  on  top  of  that,  swimmers  have 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  and  meet  the 
“mud  monster”  before  they  get  back 
into  the  boat. 

“The  water  depth  is  only  about  10  or 
15  feet,”  Ring  explained.  “But  you 
have  to  swim  down  to  the  bottom  and 
come  up  with  two  handfuls  of  mud  to 
prove  you’ve  been  down  there — other- 
wise, they  won’t  let  you  back  into  the 
boat.  With  salt  water  buoyancy,  you 
have  to  kick  like  hell  to  get  to  the  bot- 

Left:  Rivers  gives  pilots  the  signal  to  start 
engines.  Opposite  page:  Inside  a Sea  Knight 
helo  with  aircrew:  Fulmer,  Anderson,  Gallegos 
and  Arnes.  Note  internal  gas  tank  in  back;  it 
can  be  jettisoned  to  lighten  helo  for  htgh- 
altitude  flying. 
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tom.  And  you  can’t  see  anything  at 
all — you  just  keep  on  kicking  until 
your  hands  run  into  something,  and 
you  hope  it’s  the  bottom.” 

The  spooky  night  swim  prepares 
trainees  to  dive  into  far  worse  en- 
vironments for  the  sake  of  saving 
someone  else’s  life — and  keeping  their 
own.  Ring  remembered  the  night  swim 
as  another  rude  awakening.  “But  when 
you  get  to  thinkin’  about  it,  it’s  also  a 
rude  awakening  for  pilots  who’ve  gotta 
punch  out  of  their  A-6s  or  F-14s  over 
the  ocean  in  the  middle  of  the  night.” 

Finally,  formal  search  and  rescue 
school  ends.  Those  who  get  through 
receive  the  payoff — the  8215  Naval  En- 
listed Classification  of  a rescue  swim- 
mer. 

But  training  doesn’t  end  at  grad- 
uation. It  continues  wherever  the 
rescue  swimmers  are  assigned.  At  NAS 
Whidbey  Island,  SAR  teams  are  air- 
borne every  day  on  systems  flight 
checks.  These  last  about  one  or  two 
hours  and  give  aircrews  (pilot,  co-pilot. 


crew  chief,  second  aircrewman  and 
hospital  corpsman)  a chance  to  check 
equipment  on  board  the  helicopters 
and  to  get  some  in-flight  refresher 
training. 

Pilots  practice  their  hovers,  touch 
and  gos  (landing  and  immediately 
taking  off  again)  and  other  maneuvers 
that  may  be  used  during  a rescue.  For 
the  corpsmen  and  aircrewmen,  re- 
fresher training  means  practice  with 
the  hoistline,  hospital  litter  and  the 
doppler. 

An  aircrewman  uses  the  doppler— a 
remote  control  stick  placed  aft  of  the 
helo’s  cockpit — to  control  the  aircraft 
in  flight.  During  a rescue,  pilots  some- 
times can’t  see  a victim’s  position  on 
the  ground  or  water.  So  control  of  the 
helo  is  transferred  to  an  aircrewman 
(usually  the  crew  chief)  who  has  a bet- 
ter view  out  the  side  door.  This  is 
especially  true  for  night  rescues,  when 
the  only  visual  point  of  reference  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a flare  or  smoke 
trail. 


Refresher  training  keeps  the  SAR 
community  in  top  condition  for  their 
work,  which  a Whidbey  Angel  de- 
scribed as  “hours  and  hours  of  bore- 
dom interrupted  by  a half-hour  of 
sheer  terror.” 

One  terror  that  faces  the  Whidbey 
Island  team  is  the  mountainous  terrain. 
“We  fly  in  probably  some  of  the  most 
rugged  country  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  for  search  and  rescue 
missions,”  Graham  said. 

“We’re  talking  about  the  Olympic 
Mountains  and  the  North  Cascades 
which  go  as  high  as  10,000  feet  (the 
H-46  and  H-3  helos  used  in  SAR  work 
both  have  10,800-foot  ceilings).  Any 
pilot  who  has  flown  helicopters  in  that 
type  of  terrain  knows  that  it’s  danger- 
ous.” 

The  danger  comes  from  strong,  tur  - 
bulent winds  found  at  such  altitudes 
that  can  blow  a helicopter  completely 
off  course  without  warning.  Weather 
conditions  also  change  rapidly  in  a 
mountain  environment.  What  looks 
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like  a clear  day  from  the  ground  can 
turn  into  heavy  cloud  cover  with  zero 
visibility  at  the  crest  of  a mountain 
range. 

Rescuing  military  people  is  the 
Whidbey  Angels’  top  mission  priority, 
but  because  the  area  is  so  popular  for 
outdoor  recreation,  most  of  their  work 
involves  rescuing  injured  civilian  hikers 
or  climbers. 

When  a SAR  helo  reaches  a 
victim’s  location,  the  pilots  evaluate 
the  site,  considering  any  terrain 
characteristics  that  endanger  the  air- 
craft: trees,  cliff  edges,  outcrops  of 
rock.  Depending  on  the  altitude,  pilots 
may  elect  to  dump  fuel  to  lighten  the 
aircraft.  This  precaution  helps  to  avoid 
overtaxing  the  engines;  because  of  the 
thin  mountain  air,  they  are  usually 
operating  at  maximum  power  to  pro- 
vide adequate  lift. 

Waiting  for  repairs,  two  H-3  Sea  Kings  bracket 
an  H-46;  all  maintenance  work  on  SAR  helos  Is 
contracted  to  civilians  because  military  person- 
nel must  be  on  24-hour  recall  for  missions. 


After  fuel  is  dumped,  the  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  victim  is  made,  a 
hover  is  established,  and  the  crew  chief 
takes  over,  directing  rescue  operations 
on  the  ground. 

Although  Graham  modestly  empha- 
sized that  his  aircrewmen  and  hospital 
corpsmen  are  the  heroes  in  a rescue,  his 
own  experience  proves  that  the  helo 
pilots  deserve  a full  measure  of  praise; 
they  have  their  hands  full  during  a 
SAR  mission. 

“We  were  called  in  to  rescue  two 
mountain  climbers  injured  in  an  ac- 
cident at  the  10,200-foot  level  on 
Mount  Baker,’’  Graham  remembered. 
“The  turbulence  was  very  bad  up 
there,  and  we  had  to  dump  a lot  of  fuel 
to  stay  at  that  altitude. 

“The  climbers  had  just  started  to 
come  off  the  summit  when  an  ava- 
lanche occurred  and  three  of  them 
went  down  a crevasse.  One  was  killed, 
the  other  two  were  severely  injured; 
this  was  on  a snowbank  with  about  a 
60-degree  slope. 


“We  came  into  a hover  parallel  to 
the  side  of  the  mountain — I think  our 
rotor  blades  were  just  a few  feet  from 
the  snow.  The  wind  was  coming  on 
strong  and  blowing  snow  all  around 
the  helo.  As  we  lowered  the  crewman 
and  corpsman,  we  knew  there  was  a 
good  possibility  for  a second  ava- 
lanche.’’ 

While  crewmen  placed  the  two 
badly-injured  climbers  into  litters  and 
hoisted  them  aboard  the  Sea  Knight, 
Graham  and  the  other  pilot  took  turns 
at  the  controls,  bucking  turbulence  and 
straining  to  keep  visual  contact 
through  the  flurries.  All  the  while,  the 
mountainside  was  a constant  threat. 

“When  you’re  hovering  that  close,’’ 
Graham  went  on,  “the  mountain  is 
about  the  only  thing  you’re  looking  at, 
and  the  only  thing  you’re  concentrat- 
ing on  is  keeping  the  helo  as  stable  as 
possible. 

“Whoever  isn’t  on  the  controls  will 
be  watching  the  gauges,  especially 
power  and  engine  temperature — mak- 
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ing  sure  we  stay  within  our  limits.  At 
high  altitudes,  we’re  operating  at  max- 
imum power.  If  the  engines  start  to 
overheat,  then  we’ve  got  problems.” 

Depending  on  circumstances,  one 
crewman’s  problem  could  be  fatal. 
Ring,  who’s  been  suspended  200  feet 
and  more  on  the  end  of  a hoistline,  ex- 
plained: 

“Everybody  in  the  SAR  community 
knows  that  if  the  chopper  gets  into  a 
bind,  the  guy  on  the  end  of  the  cable  is 
expendable.  Sure,  you’re  gonna  do 
your  best  to  keep  him,  but  if  you  get  in- 
to a hover  and  lose  an  engine  or 
something  like  that,  then  you’re  going 
to  cut  him  loose  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
others.” 

Search  and  rescue  is  hardly  an  occu- 
pation that  can  be  left  at  the  office. 
When  a mission  ends,  its  aftermath  be- 
gins; SAR  members  must  deal  with 
their  emotions  and  conflicts  caused  by 
events  that  take  place  on  a mission. 

Ring  found  one  rescue  attempt  es- 
pecially hard  to  take.  A civilian  pilot 
who  had  bailed  out  over  the  ocean  be- 
came entangled  in  his  chute.  Ring  went 
down  and  got  within  inches  of  grab- 
bing the  pilot.  But  the  ocean  current 
kept  pulling  the  victim  out  of  reach, 
and  the  only  thing  Ring  came  back 
with  was  the  pilot’s  cap. 

“I  don’t  know  if  he  was  dead  or 
alive  at  that  point,”  he  said.  “Later 
reports  claimed  that  his  chute  had 
streamed  on  him,  and  it  never  fully 
opened  up.  But  I’d  go  to  bed  thinking 
about  it  and  wake  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  second-guessing  the  way  I 
tried  to  save  him.  For  about  three 
weeks,  I felt  guilty  as  hell,  then  I finally 
resolved  it  by  realizing  that  I’d  made 
my  best  effort  to  save  him.” 

Danger.  Life  and  death  responsi- 
bility. Guilt.  These  are  some  of  the  oc- 
cupational hazards  of  search  and 
rescue  work.  They  are  far  more  haz- 
ardous than  most.  Still,  none  of  the 
Whidbey  Angels  seem  eager  to  change 
professions.  After  all,  what  could  be  a 
more  satisfying  career  goal  than  saving 
lives? 

The  Whidbey  Angels  have  received 
countless  praise  from  the  civilian  com- 
munity for  their  rescue  work.  What  the 
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SAR  team  does  on  a routine  basis  still 
appears  as  one  minor  miracle  after 
another  to  those  who  aren’t  in  the 
business  of  saving  lives. 

One  of  the  best  testaments  came  in  a 
letter  from  a climber  who  had  been 
plucked  off  Mount  El  Dorado  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1978: 

“Hearing  and  seeing  your  helicopter 
approach  gave  me  probably  the  great- 
est feeling  of  relief  I have  ever  felt.  I 
have  been  around  helicopters  on  other 
mountain  rescue  missions,  but  I never 
before  realized  how  welcome  they  are 
until  I was  the  person  they  were  coming 
after. 

“It  struck  me  as  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  my 
government  was  utilizing  its  resources 
to  extricate  me  from  a precarious  posi- 
tion I put  myself  in,  rather  than  trying 
to  control  my  movements  and  ideas. 

“There  are  too  few  countries  where 
this  is  the  case.  Again,  I want  to  thank 
you  for  risking  your  lives  and  equip- 
ment to  help  me.  The  next  time  I see 


you,  I hope  that  I am  on  a rescue  mis- 
sion rather  than  the  subject  of  one.” 

Being  in  a position  to  stop  death 
from  laying  claim  on  someone’s  life — 
day  after  day — is  awesome.  Offering 
your  own  life  as  forfeit  is  courageous. 

Such  courage  requires  a commitment 
that  is  nothing  less  than  absolute. 

Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class 
John  Gallegos  reported  for  SAR  duty 
last  year  on  the  same  day  that  news  of 
the  fatal  helicopter  crash  reached  the 
air  station.  It’s  a coincidence  that 
added  gravity  to  his  explanation  of 
commitment  in  the  search  and  rescue 
business:  “The  more  important  some- 
thing is  to  a person,  the  higher  the  price 
he’s  willing  to  pay.  In  our  case,  the 
price  we  are  willing  to  pay  is  our  lives.” 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 

AD2  Tom  Ring:  “The  most  important  thing 
about  this  job  is  teamwork.  Everyone  on  a mis- 
sion is  depending  on  each  other  at!  the 
time — it’s  not  a situation  for  loners.  ’’ 
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Fourteen  battleships  were  authorized 
for  construction  during  his  years  in  of- 
fice as  well  as  four  armored  cruisers, 
some  20  submarines  and  15  destroyers. 

And  there  wasn’t  even  a war  on. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  McKinley,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  become  experienced  in 
naval  affairs.  Using  that  experience 
and  his  great  interest  in  seapower,  he 
armed  the  Navy  as  it  had  never  been 
armed  before  and  turned  it  into  the  sec- 
ond largest  navy  in  the  world,  all  dur- 
ing his  term  as  president. 

That  term  came  about  when  McKin- 
ley died  on  Sept.  14,  1901,  eight  days 
after  being  shot  by  an  assassin.  As  Mc- 
Kinley’s vice  president,  Roosevelt  took 
over  leadership  of  the  country;  he  was 
42. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Roosevelt’s 
years  as  chief  executive  (1901-09)  were 
filled  with  diplomatic  milestones  that 
hinged  on  the  use  of  seapower.  He  ad- 
mired the  naval  theoretician  of  his  day, 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  and  he  regarded 
the  Navy  as  his  main  arm  for  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy.  His  “Big  Stick’’ 
policy  fell  right  into  place  with 
Mahan’s  theories  on  battle  fleet  con- 
centration and  national  power. 

Teddy  Roosevelt’s  Navy  carried  his 
Big  Stick  to  foreign  governments  more 
than  once.  In  1902,  he  threatened  inter- 
vention against  German  and  British  na- 
val forces  if  they  didn’t  clear  out  of 
Venezuelan  ports.  He  used  the  same  re- 
sponse two  years  later  when  European 
powers  threatened  Santo  Domingo 
with  force.  Roosevelt  also  steamed  a 
battle  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
1904  as  a partial  reply  to  diplomatic 
problems. 

When  relations  with  Japan  deterior- 
ated and  attack  on  U.S.  possessions  in 
the  Western  Pacific  was  feared,  T.R. 
sent  the  Great  White  Fleet  around  the 


world— with  a stop  in  Yokohama,  Ja- 
pan. That  show  of  force  prompted  sev- 
eral diplomatic  agreements  with  Japan 
which  improved  our  relations  for  many 
years. 

But  the  Navy  had  to  be  improved  be- 
fore it  could  become  an  effective  diplo- 
matic tool.  Our  staggering  naval  vic- 
tories in  the  Spanish- American  War 
turned  the  United  States  abruptly  into 
an  international  seapower.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Navy  wasn’t  really  prepared 
for  such  a role;  it  just  so  happened  that 
the  Spanish  navy  had  been  in  much 
worse  shape  than  ours.  Had  we  fought, 
perhaps,  against  the  French  or  German 
navy  at  Manila  Bay,  the  American  fleet 
might  have  emerged  as  a loser. 

Our  naval  situation  in  1900  had  two 
major  weaknesses.  First,  the  United 
States — just  as  today — had  two  widely- 
separated  seaboards  to  defend  from  at- 
tack. But  our  force  levels  were  only  big 
enough  to  patrol  effectively  one 
ocean — the  Atlantic.  That  condition 
led  to  the  second  weakness,  our  inabili- 
ty to  defend  U.S.  outposts  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  such  as  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. The  Asiatic  Squadron  would  be 
in  trouble  if  the  Japanese  Imperial  Na- 
vy decided  to  attack. 

The  Japanese  fought  Russia  instead 
and  destroyed  the  navy  of  Czar  Nicho- 
las II  quite  easily  in  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War  of  1905-06. 

Either  of  two  solutions,  it  was 
thought,  could  solve  our  problem  of 
defending  two  oceans:  build  a canal 
through  Panama  for  more  rapid  trans- 
fer of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  or 
else  build  more  ships  and  create  a two- 
ocean  Navy.  T.R.  opted  for  the  more 

USS  Connecticut  (BB  18),  in  1907,  makes  high- 
speed run  of  about  18  knots.  It  was  the  first  of 
many  battleships  to  be  built  during  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  presidency. 


immediate  solution  of  stepped-up  na- 
val construction.  He  put  it  to  Congress 
in  1901:  “The  American  people  must 
either  build  and  maintain  an  adequate 
Navy  or  else  make  up  their  minds  defi- 
nitely to  accept  a secondary  position  in 
international  affairs,  not  merely  in  pol- 
itical, but  commercial  matters.’’ 

After  the  smashing  of  the  Spanish 
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fleet  only  three  years  before,  Congress 
wasn’t  in  much  of  a mood  for  a sec- 
ondary position  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national affairs — it  started  ordering 
more  ships. 

Navy  Yards  and  Bases 

In  1904,  the  strategic  importance  of 
overseas  bases  was  not  well-recog- 


nized. T.R.  encouraged  the  buildup  of 
such  bases  because  he  understood  their 
importance  in  terms  of  defending  the 
future  canal  in  Panama  and  our  sizable 
Western  Pacific  possessions. 

Huge  sums  were  allocated  for  the  12 
yards  and  stations  on  the  Atlantic 
coast — the  coast  least  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked, as  long  as  Britain  and  Germany 


held  each  other  in  check.  On  top  of 
that,  some  of  those  East  Coast  yards 
were  essentially  useless  for  many  of  the 
new  vessels  under  construction.  The 
dry  docks  were  too  small  and  water 
depths  were  insufficient  for  the  han- 
dling of  larger  battleships. 

Not  until  1909,  after  Roosevelt  left 
office,  would  work  begin  to  turn  Pearl 
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Harbor  into  the  United  States’  first 
major  overseas  base  in  the  Pacific. 
Despite  Roosevelt’s  personal  influence, 
first-rate  yards  for  the  Navy’s  fleet 
were  not  produced  during  his  presiden- 
cy. 

His  antagonist  in  this  arena  was  Sen. 
Eugene  Hale  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
According  to  Gordon  Carpenter 
O’Gara,  one  chronicler  of  the  period. 
Hale  preferred  to  distribute  funds  for 
naval  yards  to  his  constituencies  rather 
than  use  such  funds  to  promote  world- 
wide seapower. 

Roosevelt,  more  successful  in  re- 
forming the  internal  administration  of 
the  yards,  solved  the  problems  of  de- 
partmental inefficiency  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination. To  do  this,  he  had  to  buck 
storms  of  protest  from  several  special 
interest  groups. 

In  some  instances,  the  results  were 
dramatic.  For  example,  at  the  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard  on  the  West  Coast, 
production  increased  by  50  percent 
while  construction  costs  were  reduced 
by  50  percent. 

Certain  other  reforms  went  into  ef- 
fect about  a month  before  T.R.  left  of- 
fice, but  they  were  never  followed  up. 

Naval  Construction 

Commander  William  S.  Sims  dis- 
cussed one  of  the  Navy’s  most  recently 
authorized  vessel  constructions,  USS 
Kentucky  (BB  6),  in  1895:  “The  Ken- 
tucky is  not  a battleship  at  all.  She  is 
the  worst  crime  in  naval  construction 
ever  perpetrated....’’  The  ship  was 
commissioned  five  years  later,  and  a 
lot  of  authorities  were  to  agree  with  the 
outspoken  officer. 

Sims  was  Roosevelt’s  naval  aide  and 
one  of  the  key  individuals  through 
whom  Roosevelt  worked  to  get  new 
technology  incorporated  into  naval 
construction.  The  president  was  very 
interested  in  this  area  but  had  little 
time  to  absorb  its  finer  points.  He  left 

As  26th  president  of  the  United  States,  T.R. 
brought  our  Navy  from  fifth  to  second  place 
among  world  seapowers.  He  called  on  the  U.S. 
fleet  several  times  during  his  administration  to 
act  as  a "big  stick"  overseas. 


that  to  Sims  and  other  progressive  indi- 
viduals like  Commander  Bradley  A. 
Fiske  and  Commander  Albert  L.  Key. 

The  transition  from  wood  and  sail  to 
steel  and  steam  had  been  completed  by 
19CX),  but  warship  construction  was 
further  revolutionized  during  Teddy’s 
term. 

In  1906,  HMS  Dreadnought  became 
the  first  battleship  to  be  built  with 
steam  turbine  engines.  Its  construction 
caused  the  history  of  warships  to  be 


split  into  the  “dreadnought”  and 
“pre-dreadnought”  eras. 

Steam  turbines  were  simpler  and 
more  efficient  than  reciprocating  pis- 
ton engines;  they  were  also  less  likely  to 
break  down.  The  first  U.S.  battleship 
to  be  equipped  with  steam  turbines  was 
USS  North  Dakota  (BB  29),  launched 
in  1908. 

Intership  and  ship-to-shore  com- 
munication was  revolutionized  by  Mar- 
coni’s invention  of  the  wireless  in  1901 . 
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Two  years  later,  the  Navy  bought  20 
such  sets  and  put  them  to  use.  By  the 
time  of  the  World  Cruise  (1907),  all 
U.S.  battleships  carried  wireless  sets. 

Improvements  in  gunfire  technology 
caused  a few  problems  in  ship  con- 
struction; some  transitions  were  any- 
thing but  smooth.  The  development  of 
torpedoes  with  longer  ranges  made 
many  smaller  guns  on  ships  obsolete. 
The  ranges  of  the  guns  were  just  too 


Armored  cruiser  USS  Maryland  (ACR  8)  is 
ready  for  launching  at  Newport  News  in  Sep- 
tember 1903.  Commissioned  two  years  later,  it 
was  representative  of  the  naval  construction 
program  that  accelerated  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


short.  So  dreadnoughts  were  armed 
with  larger  guns. 

In  a few  instances,  the  guns  were  too 
large  for  the  ships  that  carried  them. 
USS  Missouri  (BB  11)  had  a problem 
when  firing  its  battery  of  12-inch  guns 
directly  ahead — the  recoil  collapsed  its 
forecastle. 

Missouri  later  gave  tragic  evidence 
that  technology  was  outdistancing  ship 
construction.  The  firing  rate  of  guns 
was  increasing,  and  gun  crews  had  to 
work  faster.  In  those  days,  ships  were 
built  with  straight  ammunition  tubes 
leading  directly  from  the  magazines  be- 
lowdecks  to  the  gun  turrets  above. 

On  April  13,  1904,  hot  gas  escaped 
from  a gun  breech  in  one  of  Missouri's 


turrets  and  ignited  some  gunpowder.  It 
fell  down  the  ammunition  tube  and 
blew  up  the  magazine,  killing  30  men. 

Two  years  later,  a similar  accident 
happened  aboard  USS  Kearsarge  (BB 
5),  and  50  men  died. 

Critics  of  modernization  blamed 
rapid  fire  practices  for  the  tragedies 
and  used  such  incidents  for  fuel  in  their 
drive  to  return  to  old  methods  of  gun- 
nery. But  Sims  named  the  real  culprit: 
ammunition  tube  construction.  Later, 
these  tubes  would  be  built  with  inter- 
rupted lines  between  turret  and  maga- 
zine. 

Naval  construction  gradually  adapt- 
ed to  the  important  technological  ad- 
vances; this  union  gave  rise  to  the 
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dreadnought  era.  The  growth  of  the 
battleship  had  been  tremendous  in  a 
few  short  years. 

In  1902,  President  Roosevelt  re- 
quested authorization  for  five  Connec- 
ticut-class battleships  of  16,000  tons 
apiece,  with  four  12-inch  guns  each 
and  a top  speed  of  18  knots.  Just  four 
days  before  T.R.  left  office  in  1909, 
Congress  finally  authorized  construc- 
tion of  two  Wyoming-class  battleships. 
At  26,000  tons,  they  were  the  largest 
ships  ever  built  up  to  that  time.  Each 
carried  12  12-inch  guns — both  Wyom- 
ing (BB  32)  and  Arkansas  (BB  33) 
topped  21  knots  during  their  trial  runs. 

Fleet  Organization 

Teddy  Roosevelt  believed  strongly  in 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan’s  doctrine  of 
seapower  concentration.  Mahan  wrote: 
“In  time  of  war  there  is  sure  to  be  de- 
mand, under  pressure  of  fright,  for  the 


Cmdr.  William  S.  Sims  was  President  Roose- 
velt’s naval  aide  and  an  outspoken  critic  of 
gunnery  performance  in  the  fleet.  Under  his 
guidance,  modern  technology  was  incorporated 
into  new  guns  and  sights;  the  overall  accuracy 
of  gun  crews  improved  dramatically  as  a result. 
Below:  Coaling  ship  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  1909 — a dirty,  time-consuming  task 
that  stayed  with  the  fleet  until  World  War  I. 


ships  to  be  scattered  so  as  to  defend  all 
kinds  of  ports.  Under  penalty  of  terri- 
ble disaster,  this  demand  must  be  re- 
fused. The  ships  must  be  kept  together, 
and  their  objective  made  the  enemy’s 
fleet.” 

Before  T.R.  took  office,  the  U.S. 
fleet  had  been  scattered  about  the 
globe  in  small  squadrons,  usually  hav- 
ing one  or  two  battleships  apiece.  Fol- 
lowing Mahan’s  doctrine  of  concen- 
trated force,  Teddy  brought  all  the 
battleships  together  and  formed  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet.  Then  in  1905,  the 
South  Atlantic  and  European  stations 
were  abolished. 

President  Roosevelt  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  break  up  the  fleet.  Having 
presided  over  the  peace  negotiations 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1906,  he 
was  fully  aware  of  Russia’s  disastrous 
tactical  error  with  its  own  fleet.  When 
he  left  office,  Roosevelt  tried  to  im- 


press President  Taft  concerning  this 
lesson: 

“Under  no  circumstances  divide  the 
battleship  fleet  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  prior  to  the  finish- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal....  There 
were  various  factors  which  brought  a- 
bout  Russia’s  defeat ...  most  impor- 
tant by  all  odds  was  her  having  divided 
her  fleet  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. ...” 

Roosevelt  went  against  public  senti- 
ment himself  when  he  sent  the  Great 
White  Fleet  around  the  world.  Many 
Americans  feared  that  war  with  Japan 
was  just  around  the  corner  and  that 
such  a cruise  would  leave  the  Pacific 
coast  defenseless. 

As  always,  T.R.  stuck  to  his  guns, 
feeling  that  a show  of  force  was  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  growing  tensions 
in  the  Orient.  In  a letter  dated  July  13, 
1907,  he  wrote:  “Thank  Heaven  we 


have  the  Navy  in  good  shape.  It  is  high 
time,  however,  that  it  should  go  on  a 
cruise  around  the  world. 

“In  the  first  place,  I think  it  will 
have  a tranquil  effect  to  show  that  it 
can  be  done;  and  in  the  next  place. . .it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  try  in 
time  of  peace  to  see  just  what  we  can 
do  in  the  way  of  putting  a big  battle 
fleet  in  the  Pacific,  and  not  make  the 
experiment  in  time  of  war.” 

His  confidence  won  out.  The  fleet 
put  to  sea  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  late 
1907  and  returned  in  early  1909.  It  had 
experienced  little  damage  and  had  tak- 
en care  of  its  own  repairs.  A great  deal 
of  training  had  been  undertaken  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  world  had  been 
properly  impressed  by  such  a dramatic 

Gunners  from  USS  Maryland  display  the  target 
that  proved  the  sharpness  of  their  aim  during  a 
1907  exercise  in  Manila,  the  Philippines. 
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display  of  naval  power — and  the  im- 
plied message  of  national  resolve. 

Gunnery  Improvements 

Looking  back  on  it,  only  one  out  of 
every  50  shots  fired  by  Admiral  George 
Dewey’s  Asiatic  Squadron  was  a hit  at 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  At  the  Battle 
of  Santiago  Bay  in  Cuba,  our  Navy 
fared  worse — of  the  9,000  rounds  fired 
during  that  engagement  by  U.S.  ships, 
only  120  were  hits. 

No  doubt  the  Spanish  gunners  were 
worse. 

Then,  in  1902,  Commander  William 
Sims  became  Inspector  of  Target  Prac- 
tice. Having  already  submitted  1 1 ,000 
pages  of  reports  deploring  the  state  of 
marksmanship  in  the  Navy,  he  was 
now  in  a position  to  do  something  a- 
bout  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  discovered 
was  that  the  sights  installed  on  naval 
guns  were  inadequate  for  continuous- 
aim  fire — a technique  developed  by  the 
British  that  produced  hit  results  of  80 
percent  in  tests  aboard  HMS  Terrible. 
Sims  suggested  that  gunsights  aboard 
U.S.  ships  be  replaced  with  more  accu- 
rate models.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Roosevelt,  new  sights  were  installed  in 
two  years.  However,  more  efficient 
range-finders  wouldn’t  come  into  use 
until  1910. 

Roosevelt  also  introduced  incentives 
for  excellent  gunnery.  After  competi- 
tions, the  top  ship  received  a bronze 
plaque,  and  each  gunner  got  $2  to  $10 
extra  monthly  pay.  Such  awards  helped 
to  achieve  some  spectacular  results.  In 
1903,  gun  crews  aboard  USS  Alabama 


Right:  Sentry  guards  the  captured  Russian  bat- 
tleship Orel,  a victim  at  the  Battle  of  Tsushima 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  T.R.  presided 
over  the  1906  peace  negotiations  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  and  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  efforts.  Opposite  page:  With  only 
nine  days  left  to  his  second  term  in  office. 
President  Roosevelt  welcomes  back  sailors  of 
the  Great  White  Fleet’s  flagship — USS  Connec- 
ticut— at  the  end  of  their  round-the-world 
cruise  on  Feb.  22,  1909.  T.R.  ’s  international 
show  of  force  proved  to  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
had  become  a first-rate  seapower. 


(BB  8)  loaded  and  fired  their  batteries 
of  13-inch  guns  in  a lightning-fast  38 
seconds.  (In  1898,  the  same  process 
took  six  minutes.) 

By  1907,  the  Navy’s  big  guns  were 
averaging  one  hit  per  minute  in  rapid- 
fire  drill.  The  overall  fleet  average  of 
hits  was  77.6  percent — a 37  percent  in- 
crease over  four  years.  In  a most  direct 
way,  Roosevelt  and  Sims  had  been  per- 
sonally responsible  for  a seven-year  im- 
provement in  naval  marksmanship  that 
various  experts  have  estimated  to  be 
between  300  and  500  percent. 

Naval  Personnel 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  about  one-fifth  the  size  of 


the  British  navy  and,  with  26,000  men, 
was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  Japan- 
ese navy. 

Roosevelt  recognized  the  need  for 
additional  manpower  in  his  new,  vital- 
ized Navy;  someone  had  to  operate  all 
the  ships  that  were  being  built.  But  re- 
cruiting wasn’t  easy.  The  military  had 
to  compete  against  industry;  jobs  a- 
shore  were  plentiful  and  usually  paid 
more  than  the  military.  Still,  T.R.’s 
Navy  had  more  than  44,000  on  its  rolls 
by  1908 — not  bad  for  a period  of  excel- 
lent employment  opportunities  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

Enlistments  seemed  to  rise,  too,  as 
food  quality  improved  aboard  ship. 
The  wonders  of  shipboard  refrigera- 
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tion  and  modern  canning  methods  re- 
sulted in  food  that  was  far  better  than 
the  traditional  salt  meat  and  hardtack. 
Enter,  here,  the  age  of  food  inspec- 
tion— the  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  to  examine  provisions  before 
they  were  taken  aboard  ship. 

Then,  as  icing  on  the  cake,  the  Navy 
in  1909  received  an  across-the-board 
pay  raise  of  10  percent. 

Still  the  biggest  boon  to  sea  service 
recruitment  during  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt years  was  the  Great  White  Fleet. 
That  event  kicked  off  the  slogan  “Join 
the  Navy  and  See  the  World,”  which 
has  been  with  us  ever  since. 


T.R.  left  the  presidency  in  March 
1909,  but  not  before  he  had  given  A- 
merica  the  second-largest  navy  in  the 
world.  He  succeeded  in  publicizing  the 
fleet  and  making  Americans  proud  of 
it.  The  first  eight  U.S.  dreadnoughts 
were  built  under  his  guidance,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  by  foreign 
powers  that  our  ships  had  the  greatest 
offensive  and  defensive  power  in  the 
world.  In  short.  President  Roosevelt 
brought  our  Navy  to  its  peak  of  power 
before  the  evolution  of  aerial  and  un- 
derwater warfare  completely  changed 
the  strategy  of  seapower. 

T.R.’s  personal  stamp  on  the  fleet 


lasted  in  a material  sense  until  the 
opening  day  of  World  War  II.  One  of 
the  vessels  at  “Battleship  Row”  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  was 
USS  Utah  (BB  31),  one  of  the  last  bat- 
tleships that  Roosevelt  requested  from 
Congress. 

Utah  went  to  the  bottom  on  that 
day.  The  enemy  was  Japan,  just  as 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  feared. 

By  1941,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
president,  and  like  his  cousin,  he  would 
rebuild  the  Navy  into  a stronger,  more 
effective  fighting  force — to  become  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world. 

— Story  by  JO  I P.M.  Callaghan 
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History  of  NCOs 

The  Army’s  only  museum  dedicated 
to  the  history  of  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers opened  at  its  Sergeants  Major 
Academy  in  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in  June. 
It  honors  accomplishments  of  NCOs 
and  their  service  to  the  nation. 

“There  are  other  museums  that  have 
exhibits  covering  the  same  periods  of 
history,”  said  curator  Dr.  Daniel  Zim- 
merman, “but  this  is  the  first  dedicated 
solely  to  the  history  of  the  NCO 
corps.” 

Exhibits  depict  the  history  of  NCOs 
from  1775  to  the  present,  including  the 
Mexican,  Indian,  Korean  and  Vietnam 
war  periods.  Zimmerman  noted  that 
some  reproductions  are  used  in  the  ex- 
hibits, but  said,  “Original  artifacts 
make  up  about  95  percent  of  the  ex- 
hibited items,  some  of  which  date  back 


to  the  Revolutionary  War.” 

Some  items  from  the  Civil  War  era 
include  three  original  uniforms,  docu- 
ments, military  equipment  and  photos 
and  several  Regular  Army  knapsacks, 
which  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Other  items  on  exhibit  include  an 
NCO  light  artillery  saber  from  the  War 
of  1812  and  an  1842-model  percussion 
pistol  from  the  Mexican  War  period. 
Reproductions  were  used  when  ex- 
tremely rare  original  items  were  un- 
obtainable. 

Asked  what  a person  could  learn 
from  a visit  to  the  museum,  Zim- 
merman answered,  “We  hope  that 
people  who  see  these  exhibits  will  leave 
with  a better  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer. They’ll  know  something  about 
how  the  NCO  lived  and  worked  during 
each  period  of  U.S.  military  history. 


and  perhaps  they’ll  have  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  NCOs’  achievements 
and  contributions  to  the  nation.”  i 

Museum  visiting  hours  are  8 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  weekdays. 

Midway  Fitness 

Keeping  in  good  physical  condition 
while  at  sea  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  men 
of  the  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  certainly  | 
have  the  equipment.  Midway  recently 
opened  a new  weight  room,  loaded 
with  $22,000  worth  of  equipment  pur- 
chased with  money  from  the  ship’s 
welfare  and  recreation  fund. 


Admiral  Harry  D.  Train  II,  Supreme  1814.  SACLant’s  staff  members  and 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  visits  with  their  families  wore  native  folk 
guests  during  Norwegian  National  Day  costumes  in  honor  of  the  festivities, 
celebrations  at  NATO  SACLant  head-  The  only  NATO  command  located  in 
quarters  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  cele-  the  United  States,  SACLant  is  staffed 
bration  commemorates  Norway’s  con-  by  more  than  300  people  from  most  of 
stitution,  which  was  established  in  NATO.  —Photo  by  PH2  Don  Little 
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Marine  Corporal  Robert  Macklin  “hits  the 
weights”  in  Midway’s  new  weight  room. 

Open  24  hours  a day,  Midway's 
weight  room  averages  about  115  lifters 
daily.  Experienced  weightlifters  have 
volunteered  to  assist  new  enthusiasts  in 
learning  to  use  the  equipment. 

With  a new  weight  room  and  an 
established  flight  deck  jogging  pro- 
gram, the  men  of  the  Midway  are  ac- 
tive participants  in  the  Navy’s  physical 
fitness  program. 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  Gary  Smith 
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Sydney’s  No  Dummy 

Yeoman  First  Class  Dannie  L.  Ryan, 
cited  for  her  outstanding  performance 
as  office  supervisor  of  the  Air  Oper- 
ations Division,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet,  brings  something  extra  to 
her  title  as  Sailor  of  the  Year.  She’s  a 
wife,  a mother  and — would  you  believe 
— a ventriloquist. 

’ A dedicated  career  Navy  woman, 
1)-  Ryan  enlisted  in  1974  after  attending 


LaVerne  College  in  California.  She’s 
also  dedicated  to  her  husband,  Ter- 
rance, and  their  3-year-old  daughter, 
Erin. 

But  there’s  another  “person”  in 
Ryan’s  life,  a character  of  sorts,  who 
has  been  with  her  for  the  last  19  years. 
He  is  Sydney  Sawyer,  a ventriloquist’s 
dummy,  and  he  has  been  Ryan’s  com- 
panion since  she  was  9.  She  got  Sydney 
as  a Christmas  present. 

“I  used  to  talk  to  myself,”  Ryan 
said.  “Then  when  I got  Sydney  I prac- 
ticed ventriloquism  in  front  of  a mirror 
so  that  my  friends  wouldn’t  think  I was 
crazy.” 

Today,  Ryan  and  Sydney  usually  be- 
come the  center  of  attention  at  parties 
and  picnics. 

Sydney  was  named  after  Tom  Saw- 
yer’s cousin,  the  one  who  always  got 
into  trouble;  he’s  not  much  different  in 
that  respect  from  his  namesake.  When 
Sydney  visits  Ryan’s  office,  both  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  people  are  quick  and 
likely  targets  for  his  glib  tongue. 

“I  like  girls,”  he  says. 


“What  type  of  girls,  Sydney?” 
someone  will  ask. 

“Young  girls.” 

“How  young?” 

“Young  enough.” 

Even  when  you’re  talking  with 
Ryan,  it’s  hard  to  forget  Sydney.  He 
wants  to  be  part  of  the  conversation, 
too.  After  awhile,  you  find  yourself 
trying  not  to  call  Sydney  a dummy. 

Ryan  works  out  various  routines  for 
Sydney,  especially  for  children. 

“At  first,  they  think  he’s  real,” 
Ryan  said.  “My  daughter  loves  to 
argue  with  him  and  tease  him.” 

Ryan  hopes  to  continue  her  Navy 
career  and  complete  her  requirements 
for  a bachelor’s  degree,  but  she  also 
has  the  desire  to  perform  in  public. 

“I’d  like  to  get  Sydney  cleaned  up 
and  go  to  the  ‘Comedy  Corner’  (a 
popular  Honolulu  club),”  she  said. 
“But  my  family  comes  first;  I guess 
fame  will  have  to  wait.” 

— Story  by  J02  Jack  Ostrani 
— Photos  by  PH 3 Jeffrey  Salter 
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Famous  Signature 

His  name  may  be  Brian  Lee  Walker, 
but  his  trademark  is  the  famous 
signature  of  John  Hancock.  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Third  Class  Brian  Walker 
is  the  official  part-time  scribe  aboard 
USS  John  Hancock  (DD  981), 
homeported  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

“It  all  started  when  I painted  the 
first  signature  on  the  stern  of  the 
ship,”  said  Walker.  “Since  then,  I 
have  been  asked  to  paint  the  signature 

BM3  Brian  Walker  adds  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  John  Hancock  signature  on  his  painting  of 
the  ship. 


on  all  sorts  of  equipment  from  doors  to 
helicopters.”  That  first  signature  was 
painted  in  March  1979,  shortly  before 
the  ship  was  commissioned.  The 
shipyard  made  the  first  template,  but 
from  there  on  it  was  all  Walker’s  work. 

Traditionally,  ships’  names  appear 
in  raised  block  letters,  but  John  Han- 
cock’s commissioning  skipper  couldn’t 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to  enscribe  the 
ship’s  name  with  the  signature  of  its 
namesake,  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
signature  has  become  a tradition 
aboard  John  Hancock,  a tradition  that 
keeps  Walker  busy. 

— Story  and  photo  by  PHI  Douglas  Tesner 


face-to-surface  missiles  give  Invincible 
an  anti-surface  ship  capability. 

Invincible’s  revolutionary  ski  jump 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  ship’s  flight 
deck  distinguishes  it  from  most  con- 
ventional carriers.  The  ski  jump  boosts 
the  performance  of  the  Harrier  aircraft 
which  operate  from  the  carrier  without 
catapults  or  arresting  gear. 

Propelled  by  four  gas  turbines  from 
the  same  family  as  the  engines  fitted  to 
the  supersonic  Concorde  jet  airliner. 
Invincible  carries  a crew  of  more  than 
1,000  men  from  all  branches  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 


Invincible  Arrives 

The  British  anti-submarine  carrier 
HMS  Invincible,  the  largest  warship 
built  for  the  Royal  Navy  since  the 
1950s,  spearheaded  a Norfolk,  Va., 
port  visit  by  five  British  ships  in  late 
August. 

Invincible,  along  with  the  guided 
missile  destroyer  HMS  Bristol,  am- 
munition ships  HMS  Fort  Austin  and 
HMS  Fort  Grange,  and  the  replenish- 
ment tanker  HMS  Tidepool,  par- 
ticipated in  the  massive  fleet  exercise 
Ocean  Venture. 


Ocean  Venture  involved  more  than 
120,000  people  from  14  countries  in 
naval  maneuvers  stretching  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  687-foot,  20,000-ton  Invincible, 
the  cornerstone  of  British  participation 
in  Ocean  Venture,  represents  the  merg- 
ing of  British  teamwork  and  tech- 
nology. The  ship  provides  facilities  for 
the  command  and  control  of  maritime 
forces,  deploying  large  anti-submarine 
helicopters  and  providing  air  defense 
using  on  board  Harrier  aircraft.  Sea 
Dart  and  Sea  Wolf  missiles  and  auto- 
matic guns.  Missile-equipped  heli- 
copters, Harriers  and  EXOCET  sur- 
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Dads  and  Daughters 

Father  and  son  teams  in  the  military 
are  not  unusual.  But  father  and  daugh- 
ter teams  are  still  on  the  uncommon 
side,  unless  you  happen  to  be  at  NAS 
Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  where  two  of  these 
rarities  can  be  found. 

Chief  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
William  Partridge’s  daughter, 
Michelle,  is  an  aircraft  engine 
mechanic.  She  joined  the  Navy  in  July 
1980,  and  is  now  an  aviation  machin- 
ist’s mate  airman  apprentice  working 
in  the  operations  maintenance  division. 

Chief  Partridge  said  that  he  never 
thought  Michelle  would  join  the  Navy 


but  pointed  out  that  “she’s  always 
been  the  type  who  made  her  own  de- 
cisions. Whatever  I thought  wouldn’t 
have  really  mattered.’’  The  chief  is 
proud  of  his  daughter;  he  knows  she’s 
involved  with  something  that  satisfies 
her  interest. 

Airman  Apprentice  Partridge  chose 
her  particular  rating  because  she  didn’t 
want  to  work  at  a desk.  She’s  not 
working  on  aircraft  engines  now  at 
Cecil  Field,  but  she  looks  forward  to 
training  she’s  slated  to  receive  at  Avia- 
tion Machinist’s  Mate  “A”  School  in 
Memphis. 


Cecil  Field’s  other  dad-and-daughter 
duo  are  Master  Chief  Aircraft  Main- 
tenanceman  Charlie  Stone  and  Airman 
Grace  Stone. 

Master  Chief  Stone,  of  course,  has 
found  service  life  “very  rewarding’’; 
he’s  been  wearing  Navy  blue  for  29 
years.  And  he  would  do  it  all  over 


again  “without  hesitation.’’ 

Like  Partridge,  Airman  Stone  makes 
it  plain  that  her  father  didn’t  persuade 
her  to  join  the  Navy.  But  she  enjoyed 
traveling  as  a dependent  and  said  she 
thought  it  was  time  to  see  the  Navy 
from  the  inside. 

Master  Chief  Stone  agrees  that  no 
recruiting  effort  was  made  on  his  part. 
He  respects  Grace’s  decision,  and  his 
daughter  has  plans  to  take  college 
courses  during  her  tour  of  duty. 

Next  year,  the  elder  Stone  will  retire. 
After  three  decades  of  service,  he’s 
content  to  sit  back  and  watch  his 
daughter’s  progress  in  the  Navy. 

“I  can’t  say  for  sure  if  I’ll  follow  en- 
tirely in  my  dad’s  footsteps,’’  said  Air- 
man Stone,  “but  I plan  to  give  the  next 
four  years  a good  try.’’ 

“I  felt  pretty  good  when  I got  my 
orders  to  Cecil  Field.  I’m  proud  to  be 
stationed  with  my  dad.  But,  in  the 
three  weeks  I was  in  ‘F  division,  I was 
at  a loss  whether  to  call  him  master 
chief  or  dad.” 

— By  JO  I D.S.  Siiperio 
and  J02  U.  Brinkley  // 


Command  Advancement  Program  Works.  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67) 
commanding  officer  Capt.  Diego  E.  Hernandez  meritoriously  promoted  five 
sailors  to  petty  officer  rank:  (1-r)  DM3  Timothy  R.  Schoen,  EM3  Moses 
Gutierrez,  EM3  Dennis  H.  Ray,  HT3  Louis  K.  Wise  and  ABF2  Peter  P. 
Rivera.  — Photo  by  PHJ  Philip  Roche. 
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Solid  Shield  81 


Precision 

and 

Timing 


To  most  people  amphibious  assault 
conjures  up  images  of  John  Wayne 
jumping  from  a landing  craft  into 
chest-high  water  as  mortars  and 
machine  guns  burst  around  him.  Cou- 
rageously wading  to  the  beachhead,  he 
and  his  fellow  Marines  eventually  over- 
come the  enemy. 

Although  this  scenario  was  over- 
glamorized by  Hollywood,  much  of  it 
is  fact.  For  those  who  returned  from 
Guadalcanal,  Saipan  or  Iwo  Jima  in 
World  War  II,  those  once-obscure 
Pacific  islands  are  forever  etched  in 
their  memories. 

Today’s  amphibious  assault  has 
been  tempered  into  a sophisticated 
operation  involving  precision  planning 
and  the  best  modern  technology  has  to 
offer. 

As  with  all  things  dealing  with  pre- 
cision, fine  tuning  an  amphibious  as- 
sault ensures  readiness.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  large-scale  exer- 
cises involving  the  whole  realm  of  the 
amphibious  assault.  One  such  annual 
exercise.  Operation  Solid  Shield,  com- 
pleted its  19th  anniversary  in  May 
when  some  27,000  men  and  women 
from  the  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force  and 
Marines  joined  forces  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  a mock  amphibious  assault. 

* ♦ * 

Reveille  went  shortly  after  1 a.m. 
aboard  the  amphibious  transport  dock 
USS  Austin  (LPD  4).  An  unseasonably 
cool  wind  swept  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast. 

Boatswain’s  Mate  Third  Class  R.J. 
Brown  rolled  out  of  his  rack.  Like  a 


surfer  riding  a familiar  wave,  his  knees 
adjusted  automatically  to  Austin's  roll- 
ing deck.  Despite  the  early  reveille,  the 
standard  morning  noises  surrounded 
him.  There  was  the  flapping  sound  of 
shower  shoes  as  they  hit  the  tile  deck. 
Lockers  creaked  open  and  slammed 
shut.  Toggle  switches  clicked  as  small 
fluorescent  lights  were  turned  on. 

Brown  dressed  quickly  and  glanced 
at  his  watch.  He  only  had  a few  hours 
of  sleep,  but  for  him,  as  for  most  of  the 
Austin's  crew,  sleep  was  rare  during 
amphibious  exercises. 

“I  wish  it  was  as  simple  as  just  pick- 
ing up  some  500  Marines  and  dumpin’ 
’em  off  some  place,”  he  said.  “But 
there’s  a lot  more  to  it.  I’m  in  deck 
division,  and  we’ve  normally  got  five 
things  going  at  once.  When  we  get  into 
one  of  these  exercises,  you  can  forget 
sleep — if  we’re  not  at  sea-and-anchor 
detail,  then  we’re  loading  the  Marines’ 
equipment  or  rehearsing  for  the  land- 
ing. And  when  we’ve  got  some  spare 
time,  we  practice  general  quarters  or 
man  overboard  drills.” 

These  drills,  part  of  the  transit  phase 
of  the  operation,  included  placing  the 
amphibious  group  under  simulated  at- 
tack. Training  emphasized  the  defense 
of  the  amphibious  force  against  enemy 
air,  surface  and  subsurface  attacks. 

Brown  headed  for  his  station  in  the 
port  wing  wall  of  the  well  deck.  Down 
in  the  troops’  berthing  spaces.  Staff 
Sergeant  William  Chase  of  Kilo  Com- 
pany 3/6,  Second  Assault  Battalion, 
second  Marine  Division,  made  last- 
minute  checks  of  his  troops.  He  and 
the  others  in  his  platoon  would  be  rid- 


ing one  of  the  last  LVTs  (landing  vehi- 
cle tracked)  to  hit  the  beach. 

Chase  had  logged  plenty  of  time  in- 
side the  large,  camouflaged  vehicles. 
When  called  upon,  he  could  quote  the 
“specs”  of  the  LVT  like  a grade 
schooler  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Awake  hours  before  reveille.  Chase 
had  plenty  of  time  to  review  the  in- 
formation on  the  assault.  Part  of  that 
information  had  been  a political  and 
historical  scenario  developed  for  the 
exercise. 

Developing  a scenario  for  the  exer- 
cise is  a crucial  first  step  in  the  plan- 
ning phase  of  the  operation.  Dividing 
the  area  of  the  exercise  into  fictitious 
countries  with  historical  and  political 
backgrounds  makes  it  easier  to  critique 
the  troops  and  their  commanders  after 
the  exercise. 

Chase  glanced  over  his  notes.  The 
operation  involved  the  countries  of 
“Ventura”  and  “Costa.”  According 
to  the  script,  Ventura  and  Costa  had 
been  a single  country  known  as  Costa, 
under  Spanish  rule.  The  United  States 
went  to  war  with  Spain  after  a U.S. 
vessel  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Costa. 
The  United  States  landed  troops  on 
Costa  and  defeated  the  Spanish.  Costa 
was  then  governed  by  the  United 
States. 

Chase  stopped  reading  for  a second 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  They  tired  easily 
under  the  dim  light  in  the  embarked 
troops’  berthing  spaces.  He  rested  a 
bit,  then  read  on. 

Due  to  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
middle  and  southern  regions  of  Costa, 
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Left:  USS  Barnstable  County  (LST  1197),  one 
of  about  30  ships  participating  in  Solid  Shield, 
joins  with  Amphibious  Group  Two  off  the 
Virginia  Capes.  Below:  Attention  to  detail  was 
a key  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 


the  United  States  divided  the  country 
into  Ventura,  the  northern  region,  and 
Costa,  the  middle  and  southern  re- 
gions. 

Both  Ventura  and  Costa  were  given 
independence. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  Ventura 


remained  an  ally  to  the  United  States. 
It  prospered  and  oil  was  discovered  off 
its  coast.  Meanwhile,  Costa  fell  prey  to 
political  corruption,  and  a revolution 
took  place.  A Marxist  government 
came  to  power,  declaring  that  it  would 
reunite  both  countries. 


In  1981,  terrorist  activities  took 
place  along  the  Ventura-Costa  borders. 
Farmland  had  been  burned  and  several 
local  Ventura  political  figures  assas- 
sinated. Two  days  before  D-day,  in 
Solid  Shield,  three  divisions  of  Costa’s 
forces  crossed  the  border. 
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Top:  The  docking  control  officer  stays  in  constant  contact  with  the  bridge 
of  USS  Austin  during  a rehearsal  assault.  Above:  A Marine  scans  the 
horizon  while  embarked  aboard  USS  Austin.  Right:  Members  of  the  4th 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  perform  maneuvers  in  their  L VTs  during  a 
rehearsal  assault.  Upper  right:  Marines  discuss  loading  plans  with  USS 
Austin 's  first  lieutenant. 


This  act  of  aggression  forced  the 
United  States  to  keep  its  treaty  com- 
mitments with  Ventura.  U.S.  forces 
would  launch  an  assault  against 
Costa’s  forces  on  the  beaches  of  Ven- 
tura (in  reality.  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.). 

Chase  closed  his  notebook  and 
stuffed  it  into  his  pack.  He  made  a few 
final  touches  to  the  camouflage  paint 
on  his  face  and  shouldered  his  pack. 
He  slipped  easily  into  the  harness  and, 
with  a few  shifts  of  his  hips,  the  pack 
fell  into  position. 

As  Chase  approached  the  open  door 
to  the  well  deck,  the  sound  of  LCM-8 
(landing  craft  mechanized)  engines 
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echoed  through  its  chambers. 

Aboard  LCM-8  ff22.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Steven  W.  Vanderbosch 
of  Assault  Craft  Unit  Two,  Reserve 
Detachment  2806  from  Baltimore, 
grabbed  a handrail  as  his  small  craft 
slammed  against  the  wooden  walls  of 
Austin’s  well  deck.  The  jolt  slid  his 
battle  helmet  down  over  his  eyes.  With 
his  free  hand,  he  shoved  the  helmet 
back  and  struggled  to  see  how  much 
farther  the  stern  gate  had  to  be  lowered 
before  locking  into  position.  Only  then 
could  the  LCM-8s  back  out  safely. 

Vanderbosch  didn’t  like  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sea,  which  tossed  the  two 


LCM-8s  around  Austin’s  well  deck  like 
corks.  But  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  stern  gate  must  be  lowered 
slowly  or  the  sea  would  rush  in  and 
engulf  the  small  boats.  Again  he  tried 
to  get  a glimpse,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  see  past  the  reflections  of  the  red 
battle  lanterns  illuminating  the  well 
deck. 

The  craft  slammed  the  wall  again. 
Vanderbosch  looked  up  and  saw  the 
coxswain  motioning  towards  Senior 
Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  David  C.  Pat- 
ty, standing  on  the  portwing  wall.  Pat- 
ty, as  the  well  deck  docking  control  of- 
ficer, was  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment of  all  the  craft;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived word  the  stern  gate  was  down. 
The  line  handlers  along  the  wing  walls 
worked  feverishly  to  keep  the  slack  out 
of  the  lines  leading  to  the  two  LCM-8s. 
Taut  lines  helped  control  the  craft. 

All  lines  were  released. 

The  deep,  rhythmic  idling  of  the  en- 
gines became  a deafening  roar  as  Van- 
derbosch received  Patty’s  signal  to  exit 
the  ship  and  gave  the  order  “all  engines 
back.’’ 

Moments  later  Vanderbosch 
breathed  a sigh  as  his  LCM-8  reached 
open  water  50  yards  off  Austin’s  port 
side.  The  rolling  swells  seemed  gentle 
in  comparison  to  the  angry  waters  that 
assaulted  them  in  the  belly  of  the  Aus- 
tin. 

It  was  a little  after  3 a.m.,  and  pitch 
black  surrounded  the  LCM-8s.  The 
only  discernible  object  was  the  Austin 
with  its  red  battle  lanterns  dimly 


Left:  An  LCM-8  of  Assault  Craft  Unit  Two 
hits  the  beach  during  Operation  Solid  Shield. 
Above:  A Marine  shouts  an  order  to  his  squad 
while  heading  inland  following  the  landing. 
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lighting  certain  areas  of  the  ship.  One 
of  those  areas  was  the  signal  bridge, 
which  Vanderbosch  watched  intently. 
All  orders  concerning  his  boats  would 
be  coming  from  there  by  amber  signal 
light. 

Signalman  Third  Class  Joseph  Bryan 
stood  by  the  12-inch  signal  light;  he 
double  checked  it  to  make  sure  the 
right  filter  was  in  place.  Since  this 
would  be  a silent  assault,  with  all  com- 
munication by  visual  signal  rather  than 
radio,  there  was  no  room  for  error. 
Different  colored  filters  indicated 
which  wave  the  signal  intended.  An 
amber  filter  was  for  the  third  wave. 

Bryan  received  word  from  the  bridge 
to  place  the  LCM-8s  into  a holding  pat- 
tern. With  a flick  of  his  wrist,  he  began 
passing  the  order  to  the  small  craft  out 
in  the  darkness. 

Vanderbosch  acknowledged,  order- 
ing his  boat  crews  to  form  a circle  pat- 
tern. Soon,  two  more  LCM-8s  from 
the  USS  Spiegel  Grove  (LSD  32)  ren- 
dezvoused and  joined  the  circle.  Every- 
thing was  on  schedule.  Vanderbosch 
knew  that  timing  was  critical  on  an  am- 
phibious operation.  Each  wave  had  to 
hit  the  beach  at  a precisely  prescribed 
time. 

The  first  wave,  consisting  of  the 
LVTs  loaded  with  Marines,  would  land 
shortly  before  5 a.m.  Close  behind  on 
the  second  wave  would  be  the  LCUs 
(landing  craft  utility),  then  a third 
wave  with  the  LCM-8s.  The  second 
and  third  waves  would  transport 
M60A1  tanks.  The  fourth  wave  would 
bring  the  beachmaster  unit  and  the  am- 
phibious construction  battalion.  The 
beachmaster  unit  would  take  charge  of 
the  sea  to  shore  movement  and  control 
traffic  on  the  beachhead.  The  Seabees 
were  responsible  for  setting  up  road- 
ways along  the  beachhead  and  estab- 
lishing a fuel  line. 

To  maintain  a sustained  attack,  a 
ferry  of  supplies  would  follow  the  in- 
itial landings.  Also,  a site  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  to  shipboard  hospital  fa- 
cilities would  be  established  on  the 
beachhead. 

A flashing  amber  light  interrupted 
Vanderbosch’s  thoughts.  He  was  get- 
ting a signal  from  the  Austin.  It  was 


the  two-minute  standby.  He  alerted  his 
signalman  to  stand  by  to  give  the 
“follow  me”  signal  to  the  other 
LCM-8S. 

A few  anxious  moments  passed  as  all 
eyes  aboard  the  LCM-8  watched  the 
signal  bridge  of  the  Austin.  No  one 
wanted  to  miss  the  signal,  though  they 
knew  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
do  so.  Then  it  came,  a flashing  amber 
light.  This  time  it  flashed  for  50  sec- 
onds, then  it  stayed  lit  for  10  more  sec- 
onds. 

When  the  light  went  out,  Vander- 
bosch barked  out  several  orders.  The 
coxswain  broke  the  pattern  and  headed 
toward  the  shoreline.  The  craft’s  sig- 
nalman flashed  a series  of  hand  signals 
that  brought  the  other  LCM-8s  in  hot 
pursuit,  following  the  wave  com- 
mander’s boat. 

As  the  craft  closed  in  on  the  shore, 
the  swells  grew  in  size.  Salt  water 
greeted  the  boats  as  they  tackled  wave 
after  wave.  Vanderbosch  drew  the 
other  boats  abreast  and  perpendicular 
to  the  shore.  The  coxswains  fought  to 
keep  their  boats  in  line  as  the  order 
came  to  go  to  “battle  speed.” 

It  was  a test  of  seamanship  for  the 
coxswains,  who  had  to  concentrate  on 
several  things  at  once.  They  all  had  to 


match  the  speed  of  the  slowest  craft  in 
the  formation.  In  the  dimness  of  the 
early  morning  light,  they  studied  the 
waves  the  best  they  could,  looking  and 
feeling  for  that  certain  wave  that 
guaranteed  a good  ride.  Once  they 
were  on  the  wave,  the  coxswains  let  it 
carry  them  as  far  onto  the  shoreline  as 
possible. 

The  LCM-8s  slammed  into  the 
beach.  Remnants  of  old  war  films  sur- 
faced as  machine  guns  flashed  in  the 
early  morning  light.  Engines  screamed 
as  the  coxswains  struggled  with  the 
surf,  trying  to  keep  the  boats  from 
turning  away  from  the  beach.  The  Ma- 
rines’ tanks  let  out  a series  of  bellows, 
then  large  puffs  of  black  diesel  exhaust 
as  they  clambered  off  the  LCM-8s. 

The  tanks  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  LCM-8s  slipped  back  into 
the  blackness  of  the  sea.  The  beach- 
head was  once  again  filled  with  the 
sounds  of  the  pounding  surf,  until  the 
next  wave,  and  the  next  after  that. 

The  waiting  had  passed;  Operation 
Solid  Shield  was  in  full  swing.  Mythical 
Ventura  and  Costa  were  about  to  be- 
come peaceful  neighbors  once  again — 
the  Marines  and  the  “flatbottom  fleet” 
had  arrived.  — Story  and  photos 

by  PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton 
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Setting  a Super 

E xa  mple 


Swinging  doors,  stairways,  bath- 
room stalls,  turnstiles  and  entrance- 
ways  are  not  the  stuff  most  people’s 
nightmares  are  made  of.  Not  unless 
you’re  physically  handicapped  and 
have  to  cope  with  such  obstacles  every 
day. 

Swinging  doors  can  create  an  un- 
wanted wrestling  match  when  you  rely 
on  a wheelchair  for  mobility.  Stairways 
can  sometimes  be  insurmountable — if 
you  wear  braces  or  use  crutches.  Bath- 
room stalls,  turnstiles  and  narrow  en- 
trances to  buildings  and  rooms  pose 
other  problems  for  the  handicapped. 

But  there  is  another  barrier  the 
physically  limited  or  handicapped  per- 
son must  face,  one  more  frustrating 
than  any  material  obstacle.  It’s  the 
painful  reality  that  others  look  upon 
you  as  less  than  a complete  person.  It’s 
one  of  the  most  difficult  hurdles  the 
physically  limited  person  must  face. 

The  stories  physically  disabled  peo- 
ple tell  of  the  abuse  they  encounter 
paints  a picture  of  unconscious  cruelty. 
A blind  attorney,  addressing  a group 
on  the  attitudinal  barriers  the  handi- 
capped face,  recounted  his  own  ex- 
perience in  a hospital  emergency  room 
after  being  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

He  couldn’t  understand  why  the 
hospital  staff  members  shouted  at  him 
as  they  asked  routine  questions.  Later 


Left:  Bill  Yates  is  one  of  many  handicapped 
people  who  believe  attitudinal  barriers  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  physically  and  mental- 
ly disabled.  Photo  by  J02  Dallas  Bellamy. 
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he  realized  that  they  were  yelling  be- 
cause most  of  them  assumed  he  was 
deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

There  was  the  woman,  unable  to 
speak,  who  was  not  given  a driver’s 
license  because  she  could  not  answer 
the  examiner’s  questions  orally. 

Humiliation  and  embarrassment 
resulting  from  the  reactions  of  non- 
handicapped individuals  are  sometimes 
more  painful  and  aggravating  than  the 
disabilities  with  which  the  physically 
limited  must  live. 

Unfortunately,  no  individual  or 
organization  can  eliminate  the  ignor- 
ance perpetuated  by  people  who  con- 
sider the  handicapped  as  social  curios- 
ities. But  there  are  people  and  pro- 
grams intent  upon  educating  the 
general  public  about  physical  and  men- 
tal disabilities.  Affirmative  action  pro- 
grams are  proving  more  and  more  that 
the  handicapped  possess  a wealth  of 
talent  and  expertise  which  has  barely 
been  tapped. 

The  Navy,  with  an  estimated  6 per- 


cent of  its  civilian  workforce  cate- 
gorized as  handicapped,  is  working  to 
educate  the  non-handicapped  about 
the  needs  and  talents  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  disabled.  Ensuring  that 
the  handicapped  are  treated  fairly  in 
matters  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment practices  has  been  a concern  of 
the  Navy  for  many  years. 

Seminars,  workshops,  information 
campaigns  and  special  recognition  for 
outstanding  handicapped  employees 
are  some  of  the  tools  the  Navy  has  used 
to  educate  its  people  about  the  handi- 
capped— a term  that  includes  the  phy- 
sically impaired,  mentally  restored, 
mentally  retarded  and  the  disabled 
veteran. 

However,  like  many  programs  de- 
signed to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
large  groups  of  people  about  the  needs 
of  others,  progress,  although  steady, 
has  been  slow. 

Individual  commands  develop  their 
own  affirmative  action  programs  from 
one  basic  guideline. 


“The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  to  have  top  management 
assume  a leadership  role  in  hiring, 
placing  and  advancing  handicapped  in- 
dividuals,’’ said  Ms.  Robbye  Langen- 
feld,  the  Navy’s  handicapped  program 
manager.  “We  do  this  by  being  sensi- 
tive and  imaginative  in  making  rea- 
sonable accommodations  to  the  known 
physical  or  mental  limitations  of  a 
handicapped  employee.  Through  its 
many  programs,  the  Navy  hopes  to  be- 
come a model  for  this  endeavor.’’ 

Working  toward  this  goal,  the  Navy 
participates  in  a federal  program  called 
the  Outstanding  Handicapped  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year.  It’s  designed  not 
only  to  bring  special  recognition  to 
federal  handicapped  employees  but 
also  to  educate  others  about  the  hand- 
icapped. 

Each  year  federal  agencies  nominate 
handicapped  employees  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  and  their  pro- 
fessions through  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. This  year’s  Navy 
nominee  was  chosen  from  dozens  of 
names  submitted  from  commands 
worldwide.  The  field  of  candidates  was 
narrowed  to  30,  and  the  overall  win- 
ner, W.  Victor  Morningstar,  was 
named  Navy  Handicapped  Employee 
of  the  Year  before  going  on  to  federal 
competition  in  which  he  was  named 
one  of  10  Outstanding  Handicapped 
Federal  Employees  of  the  Year. 

During  the  eight  years  the  Navy  has 
submitted  nominees  for  one  of  the  10 
federal  co-winner  awards,  five  Navy 
employees  have  won.  Thirty-three 
federal  agencies  submitted  nominees 
for  this  year’s  co-winner  titles.  Those 
33  were  later  reduced  to  a final  group 
of  15.  Even  getting  to  the  final  se- 
lection process  was  a big  achievement. 

Morningstar,  again  one  of  the  10 
federal  co-winners,  reflects  the  deter- 
mination and  concern  most  handicap- 
ped people  have  to  be  seen  as  people 
— not  as  handicaps — within  society. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Morningstar 
slipped  on  the  edge  of  a creek  bank. 


I^riting  with  a pencil  in  his  teeth  is  one  of  W. 
Victor  Morningstar’s  alternate  ways  of  doing 
things.  Photo  by  PHI  Jim  Preston. 
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Trying  to  avoid  the  fall,  he  dove  into 
the  creek,  hitting  his  head  on  a rock 
and  severing  his  spinal  cord.  Except  for 
limited  use  of  his  shoulders  and  wrists, 
he  is  paralyzed  below  the  neck. 

Today,  he  is  a computer  specialist  in 
the  Analysis  and  Programming  Branch 
of  the  Navy  Fleet  Material  Support  Of- 
fice, Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

“Getting  those  awards  is  a very  great 
honor,”  Morningstar  said.  “But  I also 
see  the  awards  as  a sign  that  people  as  a 
whole  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  handicapped.” 

Listening  to  Morningstar  talk  about 
his  work  with  the  Navy,  his  favorite 
pastimes  of  hunting  and  shooting,  and 
the  experiences  he  had  working  for  his 
degree  in  zoology,  one  realizes  he 
doesn’t  fit  the  stereotype  others  might 
have  of  a person  who  has  spent  more 
than  half  his  life  as  a traumatic 
quadriplegic. 

Stereotyping  handicapped  people  by 
defining  their  capabilities  is  exactly 
what  Morningstar  hopes  will  even- 
tually be  erased  through  awards  like 
the  ones  he  received. 

“I  feel  that  most  people  are  unaware 
that  all  handicapped  people  are  in- 
dividuals like  anybody  else.  Just  be- 
cause a person  is  confined  to  a wheel- 
chair, like  I am,  or  has  some  other 
physical  disability,  doesn’t  mean  that 
person  is  deficient  in  other  areas  of 
personality,”  he  said. 

Concentrating  on  his  capabilities 
and  not  his  limitations  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  Morningstar’s  career. 
He  compensates  for  the  physical  ability 
he  lacks  by  attacking  life’s  daily 
challenges  with  a stamina  most  people 
could  envy. 

“I’ve  always  felt  that  if  I wanted  to 
do  something  badly  enough  I wasn’t 
going  to  let  my  disability  stop  me,”  he 
said.  “I  knew  I’d  have  to  do  some 
things  differently  and  that  it  might  take 
me  longer,  but  I knew  I could  do  any- 
thing I wanted.” 

Morningstar  doesn’t  consider  him- 

Victor  Morningstar  is  the  Navy’s  Handi- 
capped Civilian  Employee  of  the  Year  for  1981 
and  one  of  10  federal  employees  named  Handi- 
capped Federal  Employee  of  the  Year.  Photo 
by  PHI  Jim  Preston. 
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self  an  exceptional  person  nor  does  he 
expect  people  to  make  exceptions  for 
him.  But  he’s  also  realistic  about  his 
needs.  He  realizes  he  may  never  attain 
complete  independence.  For  him  and 
thousands  of  other  physically  limited 
people,  however,  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence is  becoming  shorter  and 
shorter.  A motorized  wheelchair  gives 
him  a mobility  that  was  unheard  of  for 
a quadriplegic  only  a few  decades  ago. 

Thinking  before  acting  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  Morningstar.  He  ac- 


complishes his  daily  tasks  only  after 
taking  a hard  look  at  the  most  efficient 
ways  to  do  them,  and  he  sees  every  task 
as  a challenge. 

“1  think  that  looking  at  any  cir- 
cumstance as  a challenge  helps  you  ac- 
complish what  you  want  to  do  a lot 
easier,”  he  said. 

A great  deal  of  Morningstar’s  suc- 
cess is  a result  of  finding  alternate  ways 
of  doing  things.  He  learned  to  write 
with  his  teeth  because  gravity  has  more 
control  of  his  hands  than  his  muscles 


do.  And  he  hunts  and  shoots  with  a 
table  attached  to  his  wheelchair  as  a 
brace  for  heavy  caliber  weapons. 

“I’ve  always  loved  the  outdoors  and 
all  the  sports  associated  with  it,”  he 
ir " said.  “So  I’ve  had  to  design  ways  to 
1 help  me  enjoy  those  sports.  Designing 
I'  gadgets  to  help  me  do  things  is  also  a 
i - pastime  of  mine,  and  it  helps  me  keep 
i busy,  even  if  I can’t  actually  pick  up  a 
‘ screwdriver  and  do  the  work  myself.” 
V Morningstar’s  convictions  and  ambi- 
tions might  seem  strange  to  a person 
p who  can’t  see  beyond  a physical  hand- 
» icap.  But  Morningstar  doesn’t  think  of 
; himself  as  a man  in  a wheelchair.  He 
1 thinks  of  himself  as  a man  who  leads  a 
^ " life  like  most  other  men. 

After  his  graduation  from  college, 
^ he  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Game  in  Washington  state  for  a few 
[ years  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
I Pennsylvania  to  tend  to  family  mat- 
ters.  While  he  was  home  he  heard  of 
the  opening  at  the  Fleet  Material  Sup- 
^ port  Center.  A combination  of  his 
» curiosity  about  computers,  which  he 
. had  nurtured  since  college,  and  a desire 
to  stay  in  Pennsylvania  led  him  to  ap- 
ply. 

Morningstar  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
credit  his  co-workers  for  a good  deal  of 
i his  success.  He  admits  that  their  co- 
operation and  understanding  have 
helped  him  overcome  what  he  calls  his 
► low  points. 

“I’d  be  lying  if  I said  I enjoy  sitting 
I here  in  this  wheelchair  every  day.  Yet  I 
. can’t  go  around  presenting  that  side  of 
! myself.  Even  though  it’s  there.  I’d 
; ' much  rather  say  I’m  in  this  chair  so 

i-,  let’s  go  from  there  . . . what  can  I do 

with  what  I have  while  I’m  here?” 

William  Yates  remembers  what  it’s 
i,  like  to  run  along  the  beach  and  swim  in 

' the  ocean,  but  he’ll  never  know  those 

simple  pleasures  again.  He  considers 
i . himself  fortunate  though  to  have  had 
i the  opportunity  to  do  those  things. 
* ’ And  he  believes  many  people  don’t 
realize  there  is  a difference  in  attitudes 
among  people  born  with  a handicap 
and  those  who  develop  one  later  in  life. 

“Some  people  grow  up  knowing 
nothing  else  but  what  it’s  like  to  have  a 
handicap,”  Yates  said.  “Others  always 


have  a memory  of  what  can  no  longer 
be  a part  of  their  lives.  I don’t  think 
people  look  at  handicaps  that  way  and 
that’s  just  another  thing  that  widens 
the  communication  gap  between  hand- 
icapped and  non-handicapped  peo- 
ple.” 

A physicist  at  the  Systems  Tech- 
nology Department,  Systems  Evalua- 
tion Directorate  at  the  Pacific  Missile 
Test  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  Yates 
is  a polio  victim  who  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a wheelchair  since  1954. 

He  is  one  of  a legion  of  handicapped 
persons  who  has  come  to  terms  with 
what  he  calls  a “physical  inconven- 
ience.” He  doesn’t  believe  in  self-pity 
or  the  pity  non-handicapped  people 
have  for  the  disabled.  Pity,  according 
to  Yates,  can  be  as  disabling  as  any 
physical  inconvenience. 

“Generally,  there  is  second  class 
citizenship  attached  to  being  handi- 
capped,” Yates  said.  “You  can  be  seen 
as  not  being  all  there  mentally  because 
you’re  not  all  there  physically.  That’s 
only  because  people  don’t  understand 
what  handicapped  means.  Or,  they 
can’t  see  beyond  their  own  pity  to  try 
and  understand.” 

Educating  the  non-handicapped 
about  handicaps  is  the  key  to  under- 
standing and  acceptance,  according  to 
Yates.  He  acknowledges  that  society 
has  come  a long  way  in  recognizing  the 
needs  and  attributes  of  the  disabled, 
but  he  also  believes  handicapped  peo- 


ple have  had  a big  role  in  the  ad- 
vancements which  have  taken  them 
from  near  obscurity  to  a point  closer  to 
society’s  mainstream. 

Yates  is  chairperson  of  Point 
Mugu’s  architectural  barrier  com- 
mittee, a subcommittee  of  the  EEO 
Handicapped  Program  Committee  (see 
p.  44),  and  is  enthusiastic  about  the  ad- 
vancements which  have  been  made  for 
the  handicapped  at  Mugu. 

“I  think  this  is  the  leading  Navy  base 
in  the  country  as  far  as  affirmative  ac- 
tion for  the  handicapped  is  con- 
cerned,” Yates  said.  “There’s  been  a 
lot  done  here,  and  more  is  still  to  come 
in  bettering  the  situation  for  the  hand- 
icapped.” 

There  are  more  than  200  handi- 
capped employees  identified  among 
Point  Mugu’s  approximately  3,600 
civilian  employees,  a larger  percentage 
than  at  most  naval  bases,  according  to 
Ed  Sanders,  Point  Mugu’s  program 
manager  for  the  handicapped. 

Two  years  ago  Sanders  became  the 
Navy’s  first  full-time  manager  of  a 
handicapped  awareness  program.  He 
too  believes  Point  Mugu  is  leading  the 
Navy  in  affirmative  action. 

“The  exerted  effort  to  break  down 
the  attitudinal  barriers  about  handi- 
capped people  began  here  at  Point 

Mary  Ann  Davidson  (right),  a clerk  typist  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.,  talks 
to  a co-worker  through  sign  language.  Photo 
by  James  Lanning. 
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Mugu  nearly  seven  years  ago, 
Sanders  said. 

“Identified  handicapped”  are  those 
people  who,  through  the  use  of  medical 
surveys,  have  identified  themselves  as 
being  handicapped  to  some  degree.  Al- 
though an  estimated  35  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  so  identified,  Sanders 
pointed  out  that  at  Mugu,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  many  handicapped  per- 
sons refuse  to  be  identified  because  of 
the  stereotype  the  name  creates. 

“The  federal  government  defines  a 
handicapped  individual  as  a person 
who  has  a physical  or  mental  condition 
or  disorder  which  substantially  limits 
one  or  more  of  that  person’s  major  life 
activities,”  Sanders  said. 

A major  life  activity  is  a function 
such  as  taking  care  of  oneself,  per- 
forming manual  tasks,  walking,  hear- 
ing, seeing,  breathing,  learning  and 
working — with  a great  deal  of  empha- 
sis on  the  working  ability. 


Sanders,  totally  blinded  by  a hand 
grenade  during  the  Korean  conflict,  is 
by  legal  standards  severely  handi- 
capped. He  became  Point  Mugu’s  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  handicapped 
after  working  as  a machinist  at  the 
Pacific  Missile  Test  Center  for  more 
than  15  years. 

“A  lot  of  advancements  have  been 
made  in  handicapped  awareness.  But 
there  are  still  barriers  to  overcome,” 
Sanders  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  barriers  is  the  lack 
of  communication  between  handi- 
capped and  non-handicapped  people. 
Total  communication,  talking  to  the 
person  rather  than  to  his  or  her  handi- 
cap, is  one  way  to  bridge  that  gap,  ac- 
cording to  Sanders. 

He  said  that  to  communicate  with 
the  handicapped  person  on  a total 
basis,  one  should  never  ask  another 
person  a question  that  can  be  answered 
by  the  handicapped  person.  For  ex- 


ample, if  a person  in  a wheelchair  and 
a non-handicapped  person  are  talking 
and  another  person  walks  up,  the  third 
person  will  often  address  questions  to 
the  non-handicapped  person. 

“ ‘So  how’s  so  and  so  doing?  Is  it 
difficult  being  in  a wheelchair?’  Those 
are  questions  some  people  usually 
direct  to  the  non-handicapped  individ- 
ual. They  should  be  directed  to  the 
handicapped  person,”  Sanders  said. 

Mary  Ann  Davidson  knows  how  im- 
portant communication  is  for  a phy- 
sically limited  person.  Deaf  since  birth, 
Davidson  has  worked  as  a shipment 
clerk  typist  for  the  past  eight  years  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Center  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  She  is  one  of  20  deaf  employees  at 
the  center,  and  while  she  admits  being 

Dave  Capps  leads  his  Scout  troop  in  the  Boy 
Scout  Pledge.  Working  with  his  troop  is  one 
way  Capps  has  of  sharing  his  belief  that  all 
people  deserve  the  right  to  a normal  life.  Photo 
by  JOl  Lon  Cabot. 
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a non-hearing  person  has  its  disad- 
vantages, she  doesn’t  believe  she  has  a 
handicap. 

Although  she  occasionally  converses 
with  the  aid  of  the  center’s  handi- 
capped program  coordinator,  who  is 
proficient  in  sign  language,  Davidson 
lip-reads  and  communicates  on  the  job 
through  the  use  of  a teletype  attach- 
ment on  a telephone. 

Married  and  the  mother  of  four 
hearing  children,  she  has  no  problem 
communicating  with  her  family.  Using 
sign  language  and  her  limited  vocal 
ability,  as  well  as  a teletype  device 
similar  to  the  one  she  uses  at  work, 
Davidson  believes  she  lives  as  normal  a 
life  as  anyone  else  does. 

“Once  a person  has  come  to  grips 
with  his  or  her  handicap,  others  will, 
too,’’  Davidson  said.  “But  some  peo- 
ple don’t  want  to  accept  their  limita- 
tions. That  makes  it  much  harder  for 
others  to  accept  their  handicap  and 
them,  too.  Without  communication 
between  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
capped people,  fear  and  bitterness  will 
continue  to  divide  the  two.’’ 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
elements  in  the  relationship  between 
the  two  worlds.  A person  afraid  of  ac- 
cepting a handicap  can  create  barriers 
as  easily  as  a non-handicapped  person 
who  is  afraid  to  look  beyond  a physical 
or  mental  limitation  to  the  handi- 
capped person.  Bitterness,  as  well,  con- 
tributes to  a lack  of  communication. 

“Bitterness  comes  more  through 
what  is  not  said  than  what  is  said,’’  ex- 
plained Davidson.  “People  can  feel 
bitterness  through  actions  just  as 
strongly  as  they  can  through  words.  In 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  non-speaking, 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.’’ 

The  loudest  action  for  any  handi- 
capped person,  but  especially  for  the 
deaf,  is  being  ignored.  Although  re- 
cently more  and  more  people  have 
become  aware  of  the  communication 
abilities  of  the  deaf  through  highly 
publicized  campaigns  about  sign 

Joann  Warden,  who  has  had  cerebral  palsy 
since  birth,  says  roller  skating  helps  build  up 
her  leg  muscles.  With  help  from  her  husband, 
Dale,  and  a friend,  Celia  Hunsicker,  she  cau- 
tiously navigates  a local  roller  rink.  Photo  by 
PHI  Ron  Garrison. 


language,  others  still  find  ignoring  the 
deaf  easier  than  trying  to  communicate 
with  them. 

But  affirmative  action  programs  for 
the  handicapped — ranging  from  sem- 
inars on  communication  with  the  hand- 
icapped to  informal  classes  in  sign 
language — are  making  giant  strides  in 
bridging  the  communication  gap  and 
helping  the  handicapped  become  more 
outgoing. 

Dave  Capps  believes  being  outgoing 


is  a must  for  the  handicapped.  He  sees 
it  as  the  most  effective  way  to  improve 
communication  between  the  handi- 
capped and  non-handicapped. 

Although  Capps,  a contract  admin- 
istrator at  the  Norfolk  Supply  Center, 
is  considered  legally  disabled — a Viet 
Cong  bullet  left  him  without  the  use  of 
his  left  arm  and  leg — he  shuns  the  label 
of  disabled  veteran. 

“People  have  labels  for  everything 
and  everyone,’’  Capps  said.  “I  don’t 
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consider  myself  handicapped  or  dis- 
abled. I am  physically  limited  but  so 
are  a lot  of  other  people.  I can’t  fly; 
neither  can  they. 

“I  know  there  has  to  be  some  defini- 
tion for  people  with  physical  or  mental 
limitations,”  he  said.  “But  I really 
believe  that  the  names  society  gives  to 
those  people  just  adds  to  the  general 
lack  of  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  limited  person.” 

“Crippled”  is  probably  the  most 
painful  tag  society  can  drop  on  a 
physically  or  mentally  limited  person. 
Although  by  definition  the  word  im- 
plies a disability  or  limitation,  most 
handicapped  (which  is  considered  one 


of  the  more  acceptable  terms)  people 
agree  that  the  word  “cripple”  conjurs 
up  the  image  of  a subnormal  person  in 
many  minds. 

“Needless  labels  just  add  to  the  iso- 
lation,” said  Capps.  “I  know.  I used 
to  sit  at  home,  take  my  medication  and 
never  think  about  the  world  around 
me,  mainly  because  the  labels  made  me 
feel  sorry  for  myself.  That’s  easy  to  do 
when  you’re  physically  limited. 

“My  wife,  Gerry,  helped  me  realize 
that  emotional  immobility  only  adds  to 
the  belief  that  a handicap  makes  you 
less  than  normal.  So,  I started  getting 
out,  getting  involved.” 

Being  involved  includes  working  at 


the  supply  center  and  being  a Scout- 
master for  a group  of  10  men  of  dif- 
ferent ages  who  have  a common  bond  - ■ 
— they  are  all  mentally  retarded. 

“My  work  is  satisfying  because  it 
shows  me  that  I am  self-sufficient.  But  ' 
the  guys  in  the  Scouts  give  me  some- 
thing more.  I get  a lot  out  of  working 
with  them.  Helping  them  feel  like  - 
they’re  a part  of  society — giving  them 
meaning — gives  me  a good  feeling.  I 
also  learn  a lot  about  myself  and  about  ^ 
life  when  I’m  with  them.” 

Capps  said  he  started  working  with 
his  Scout  troop  to  help  fill  a void  in  his 
life.  Today,  he  feels  that  void  no  longer  1 
exists.  He  also  hopes  he  can  teach  his 
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Educating  people  about  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  is  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Navy.  World- 
wide, many  Navy  commands  have 
named  coordinators  to  spearhead 
equal  opportunity  programs  for  the 
handicapped. 

Three  Navy  commands  which  have 
instituted  detailed  programs  and  put 
them  into  full  swing  during  this,  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
are  the  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center  at 
Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  Naval 
Regional  Data  Automation  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ed  Sanders,  manager  of  Point 
Mugu’s  program  for  the  handicapped, 
credits  Rear  Admiral  Fred  H.  Baugh- 
man, commander  of  the  test  center, 
with  much  of  the  progress  made  in 
handicapped  awareness  at  the  center. 

“Admiral  Baughman,  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, has  been  very  supportive  of 
the  programs  we  have  here,”  Sanders 
said.  “Our  program  is  so  vast  that 
we’ve  formed  three  subcommittees  to 
deal  with  the  various  areas  that  affect 
the  handicapped  employees  here.” 

Patterned  after  the  President’s  Com- 


mittee for  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  PMTC’s  program  con- 
sists of  an  architectural  barrier  elimin- 
ation subcommittee,  an  assistive  de- 
vices subcommittee  and  a subcommit- 
tee on  the  mentally  handicapped. 

The  architectural  barrier  elimination 
subcommittee  at  Point  Mugu  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a study  of  all  the 
architectural  barriers  on  the  base. 
When  that  study  is  completed,  a book- 
let will  be  made  available  to  handi- 
capped employees  so  they  will  know 
what  architectural  barriers  exist. 

The  assistive  devices  subcommittee  is 
putting  together  a catalog  of  devices 
which  have  been  designed  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  handicapped  em- 
ployees. 

“We  haven’t  made  the  catalog  avail- 
able yet,”  Sanders  said.  “But  it  should 
provide  useful  information  for  em- 
ployers and  supervisors  about  devices 
that  can  help  handicapped  people  be- 
come more  efficient.” 

In  addition  to  the  subcommittees, 
PMTC  is  active  in  two  national  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and  par- 
ticipates in  local  job  fairs  and  com- 
munity action  programs  dealing  with 


employment  and  advancement  of  the 
handicapped. 

“We  also  have  been  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per-_ 
sons,”  Sanders  said.  “But  the  bottom 
line  to  everything  we’re  doing  here  at 
PMTC  is  finding  permanent  employ- 
ment for  the  handicapped.  In  doing  so 
we’re  complimenting  them,  the  nation 
and  ourselves.” 

At  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base  the  Naval 
Supply  Center  employs  more  than  70 
handicapped  persons.  To  date,  the  sup- 
ply center  has  taken  action  to  eliminate 
many  architectural  barriers  which  have 
plagued  the  handicapped.  In  addition, 
the  center  has  instituted  an  educational 
program  to  inform  supervisors  about 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

“We  also  offer  a course  in  sign 
language  for  the  employees  here,”  said 
Mrs.  Shirley  Creeley,  handicapped  co- 
ordinator for  the  supply  center.  “We 
employ  more  than  20  deaf  people  here 
at  the  center,  and  offering  that  course 
gives  other  employees  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  communicate  with 
them.  Getting  to  understand  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  handicapped  is  the 
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Scouts  something  it  took  him  a long 
time  to  learn — how  to  survive  in  a so- 
ciety as  an  individual,  free  of  the  im- 
ages associated  with  the  terms  such  as 
retarded  and  handicapped. 

Also  employed  by  the  Naval  Supply 
Center  in  Norfolk,  Joann  and  Dale 
Warden  work  together  to  combat  the 
attitudinal  barriers  many  handicapped 
people  face.  Born  with  cerebral  palsy 
25  years  ago,  Joann  has  never  let  it  pre- 
vent her  from  leading  a full  and  pro- 
ductive life.  Dale  has  no  physical  hand- 
icap but  said  he  understands  well  the 
alienation  most  handicapped  people 
have  to  live  with. 

“We  have  no  problem  with  the  term 


handicapped,”  Dale  said.  “To  para- 
phrase Will  Rogers,  I’ve  never  met 
anybody  who  wasn’t  handicapped.  If 
you  think  about  it,  nearly  everyone  has 
a handicap  whether  it’s  physical,  emo- 
tional, spiritual  or  mental.” 

The  Wardens  handle  the  obstacles  by 
recognizing  limitations  and  strengths  in 
themselves  as  well  as  in  others. 

“Knowing  I’m  not  as  physically 
capable  as  others  makes  me  try  to  excel 
mentally,”  Joann  said.  “I  try  to  use 
my  mind  more  by  being  as  creative  as  I 
can.  I always  did  well  in  school,  and  I 
know  1 work  as  well  as  anyone  else 
could  in  my  job.  Attitudes,  again,  are 
the  biggest  problems  1 face.” 


Dale  added,  “We’ve  found  that  peo- 
ple don’t  think  about  the  problems  you 
have  as  a physically  or  otherwise  hand- 
icapped person.” 

“I  think  the  term  handicapped  is  just 
taken  in  the  wrong  perspective  when 
it’s  used  to  describe  a person,”  said 
Dale.  “When  you  say  handicapped  in 
terms  of  a horse  race,  you’re  talking 
about  a horse  running  with  a recog- 
nized disadvantage  because  it’s  got 
more  going  for  it  than  the  other  horses 
in  the  race. 

“Maybe  people  should  look  at  hand- 
icapped that  way  when  it’s  applied  to 
people.” 

— Story  by  JOI  Lon  Cabot 


basis  of  our  program.” 

Like  many  Navy  commands,  the 
supply  center  is  trying  to  educate  the 
non-handicapped  so  that  those  less  for- 
tunate are  not  faced  with  being  stereo- 
typed as  social  outcasts. 

The  Naval  Regional  Data  Automa- 
tion Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
small  but  active  command  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  In  addition  to  its  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped,  which  is 
closely  aligned  with  community  pro- 
grams, the  center  has  provided  various 
devices  which  can  increase  efficiency 
and  interest  the  handicapped  have  in 
their  work. 

One  such  device  is  an  Optacon, 
which  allows  visually  impaired  persons 
to  read  print  through  a system  of  visual 
amplification.  A camera  passed  over  a 
printed  document  produces  vibrations 
which  the  visually  impaired  feel  as  the 
raised  print  of  the  letters. 

Other  assistive  devices  are  a light 
probe,  which  produces  audible  signals 
when  a telephone  rings  or  when  it  is  in 
use;  a telephone  which  executes  mes- 
sages through  a teletype  system  for 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  individuals; 
a Braille  writer,  a keyboard  to  form 

Ed  Sanders  poses  for  television  cameras  after 
an  exhibition  "beep  ball”  game,  a version  of 
baseball  played  by  blind  and  sight  impaired  in- 
dividuals. Point  Mugu  instituted  a beep  ball 
program  earlier  this  year  for  its  handicapped 
employees.  Photo  by  J02  Dallas  Bellamy. 


Braille  letters;  and  a code-o-phone, 
which  translates  a telephone  message 
into  print  that  can  be  read  by  the  hear- 
ing impaired  or  deaf. 

These  three  commands  provide  ex- 
amples of  the  positive  steps  commands 
throughout  the  Navy  are  taking  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Those  few  who  might  ask  why  such  an 
effort  is  being  exerted  to  meet  those 
needs  would  do  well  to  listen  to  the 


words  of  Captain  Paul  N.  Pfeiffer, 
commanding  officer  of  the  data  auto- 
mation center:  “The  greatest  danger 
the  disabled  must  face  is  not  that  they 
will  lose  their  earning  power  but  that 
they  may  in  boredom,  apathy  and 
despair  lose  the  awareness  of  their  own 
worth  and  dignity.” 

If  one  Navy  command  prevents  that 
from  happening,  even  the  smallest  ef- 
fort will  be  worthwhile. 
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New  System 
Implemented  for 
Overseas  Housing 
Allowances 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  a new  concept  for  the  payment 
of  overseas  housing  costs  called  Rent  Plus.  The  Rent  Plus  system  will 
reimburse  members  for  the  actual  cost  of  lodging  plus  utilities  up  to  a 
maximum  ceiling.  The  ceilings  will  be  prescribed  by  paygrade  based  on 
the  actual  housing  costs  experienced  in  that  area.  The  new  system  began 
on  July  1 and  will  be  phased  in  over  the  next  12  months.  People  already 
overseas  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Rent  Plus  in  their  geographic  area 
will  be  given  the  option  of  being  “grandfathered”  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. “Grandfathered”  members  may  exercise  the  option  of  continuing 
to  draw  their  current  housing  allowance  in  lieu  of  converting  to  the 
Rent  Plus  system.  Members  who  do  not  change  residence  will  be  af- 
forded this  option  for  four  years  from  the  effective  date  of  country  im- 
plementation. “Grandfathered”  members  may  elect  to  shift  to  Rent 
Plus  at  any  time  during  their  tour.  In  addition  to  actual  rent,  a member 
will  be  reimbursed  an  average  rate  for  utilities  and  for  move-in/move- 
out  expenses  for  an  area.  Aceompanied  members  will  receive  the  full 
average  utility  value.  Unaccompanied  personnel  will  receive  75  percent 
of  ihe  average  utility  rate.  The  new  Rent  Plus  concept  is  a significant 
improvement  for  reimbursing  overseas  housing  costs  based  on  actual 
rather  than  average  rent.  More  information  may  be  obtained  in  NAV- 
OP  118/81. 

Navy  Proposes  Plan 
for  More  Efficient 
Commissary  Stores 

The  Navy  has  submitted  a proposed  plan  to  the  Defense  Department 
that  would  result  in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  commissary  stores 
and  save  about  21  percent  of  the  money  Congress  appropriates  each 
year  for  their  support.  The  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  the  prices 
charged  to  customers,  would  leave  current  industry  relationships  un- 
changed and  would  ensure  the  continued  support  of  a vital  benefit  to 
service  members  and  their  families.  The  Navy  plan  ealls  for  the  gradual 
conversion  of  commissary  store  employees  from  the  present  civil  service 
employees  to  contract  government  employees.  The  savings  in  commis- 
sary store  operations  would  come  about  because  the  wage  scale  for  con- 
tract employees  is  less  than  the  wage  scale  used  to  compute  salaries  for 
civil  service  employees.  If  approved,  the  Navy  proposal  would  be 
phased  in  over  a period  of  at  least  two  years  in  order  that  most  of  the 
conversion  could  be  accomplished  by  normal  attrition,  thus  minimizing 
the  impact  on  current  commissary  store  employees.  Those  employees 
not  desiring  to  convert  to  contract  government  employment  would  be 
given  all  possible  assistance  in  attaining  other  civil  service  positions.  In 
response  to  a request  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
improve  commissary  store  operations,  the  Army  is  testing  a plan  at  two 
of  its  stores  during  fiscal  year  1982  which  involves  the  contracting  out 
of  various  commissary  store  functions  to  outside  commercial  agencies. 
The  Navy  proposed  its  plan  of  converting  to  contract  government 
workers  as  an  alternative.  The  Navy  plan  would  preserve  the  more  than 
1,200  enlisted  sea/shore  rotation  billets  which  would  be  disestablished  if 
the  other  plan  were  accepted. 
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FY  82  Assignment 
of  Women  to  Ships 


In  a recent  message  to  fleet  commanders,  the  Navy  announced  its  plan 
for  the  assignment  of  women  to  ships  during  fiscal  year  1982.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  assignment  of  78  women  officers,  primarily  as  replacement 
for  women  officers  rotating  ashore,  and  the  addition  of  824  enlisted 
women.  By  the  end  of  FY  82,  there  will  be  161  women  officers  and 
1,895  enlisted  women  on  sea  duty.  By  the  end  of  FY  82,  169  women  of- 
ficers will  be  serving  on  board  31  ships  with  2,719  enlisted  women  serv- 
ing on  22  of  those  same  ships.  Ships  which  will  receive  enlisted  women 
for  the  first  time  include  USS  Hector  (AR  7),  USS  Yosemite  (AD  19), 
USS  Prairie  (AD  15),  USS  Sierra  (AD  18)  and  USS  Cape  Cod  (AD  43). 
Cape  Cod  and  USNS  Harkness  (TAGS  32)  are  new  additions  to  the 
program  for  women  officers.  USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37),  USS 
Simon  Lake  (AS  33)  and  USS  Jason  (AR  8),  which  already  have  wom- 
en on  board,  are  scheduled  to  have  a second  increment  of  women  as- 
signed. 


' BAS  and  Subsist- 
ence>in-kind  for 
Enlisted  on  TAD 
. Approved 


i 


Effective  Sept.  19,  enlisted  members  who  were  currently  entitled  to 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence  while  on  temporary  duty  orders  will  no 
longer  be  charged  for  meals  in  Navy  enlisted  dining  facilities.  This  is  a 
result  of  a recent  interpretation  of  existing  laws  and  the  BAS  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  which  provid- 
ed for  the  payment  of  BAS  for  enlisted  members  on  temporary  duty. 
On  or  after  Sept.  19,  these  members  will  be  entitled  to  BAS  at  the 
ComRats  level  of  $3.94  per  day,  as  well  as  subsistence-in-kind.  People 
not  eligible  include  those  people  TAD/TDY  to  field  duty  or  sea  duty, 
to  alcohol/drug  rehabilitation  centers,  confinement,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  permanent  duty  station  or  prior  to  assignment  of  a permanent  duty 
station.  The  BAS  amendment  to  DOPMA  was  provided  to  equalize  en- 
titlements between  officers  and  enlisted  members  when  performing 
TAD/TDY. 


'^Two  Receive  1981 
Leadership  Award 


The  1981  Vice  Admiral  James  B.  Stockdale  Leadership  Award  has  been 
presented  to  Commander  John  J.  Coonan  and  Commander  Philip  M. 
Quast.  The  award  was  established  in  honor  of  retired  Vice  Admiral 
James  B.  Stockdale,  whose  naval  career  symbolized  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  personal  example  and  leadership.  The  annual 
award  is  presented  to  two  naval  officers  below  the  rank  of  captain — 
one  assigned  to  an  Atlantic  Fleet  command  and  one  assigned  to  a Pa- 
cific Fleet  command — who  are  actually  serving  in  command  of  a single 
ship,  submarine  or  aviation  squadron.  Coonan  is  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  VA-15,  an  Atlantic  Fleet  command,  homebased  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Cecil  Field,  Fla.  Quast  served  as  the  commanding  officer  of  USS 
Benjamin  Stoddert  (DDG  22)  at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  Stoddert  is 
a Pacific  Fleet  unit  homeported  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  Candidates 
are  nominated  only  by  peers,  who  themselves  must  be  eligible  for  the 
award.  The  1981  selectees  were  the  first  recipients  of  the  award. 
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Cover  Photo 

SiR:  Now  that  I have  recovered  from  the 
intense  shock  of  being  selected  for  the  July 
1981  cover  of  All  Hands,  I would  like  to 
thank  PH2  Bob  Hamilton  for  shooting 
such  an  excellent  photo.  I would  also  like  to 
send  my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  All 
Hands  for  selecting  that  same  photo  for  the 
cover  photograph. 

I have  received  many  encouraging  words 
from  the  people  I work  with  on  board 
Texas  at  my  recent  celebrity  status.  I am  at 
a loss  as  to  what  to  tell  my  shipmates, 
though,  when  they  ask  when  the  photo  was 
taken.  I would  greatly  appreciate  informa- 
tion, if  at  all  possible,  as  to  when  the 
shooting  took  place. — MMl  Harry  B.  Giles 

• Thanks  for  acknowledging  your 
"cover”  status  with  All  Hands — needless  to 
say,  the  shot  was  a natural  and  we  were 
proud  to  run  it.  Normally,  our  covers  tie  in 
with  a feature  inside  the  book,  but  this  one, 
with  the  flag  and  all,  fairly  screamed 
patriotism,  the  Fourth  of  July,  mom ’s  ap- 
ple pie  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  By  now, 
too,  you ’ve  gotten  over  the  shock  of  being 
featured  on  this  year’s  Navy  Birthday 
poster — courtesy  of  the  same  command 
that  produces  All  Hands.  Now  we  have  to 
hope  that  you  stay  in  the  Navy  instead  of 
heading  for  Hollywood  and  a modeling 
job. 

PH2  Bob  Hamilton,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
May  30,  1980,  to  cover  the  homecoming  of 
Texas,  spotted  you  on  the  fantail  and  got 
off  a couple  of  fast  frames  without  your 
knowing  it.  Never  fails — the  unposed  can- 
dids  always  make  the  best  shots,  especially 
when  all  the  elements  are  just  right,  such  as 
lighting,  color  and,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject.— ED. 

Creases 

SiR;  Your  magazine  has  always  been  an 
excellent  source  of  information  since  I can 
remember,  but  your  cover  picture  (August 
1981)  might  have  added  to  the  confusion 
that  some  sailors  (new  ones)  have  about  the 
jumper  style  uniform.  The  sailor  on  the 
cover  is  wearing  fore  and  aft  creases  on  his 
pants!!! — RMl  Jose  Santos  Deleon  Jr. 

• Sometimes  we  seem  to  be  too  deep  in 


the  forest  to  notice  the  tree  right  in  front  of 
us — the  fore  and  aft  creases  in  the  young 
man ’s  trousers  completely  escaped 
us. — ED. 


Still  a Blend 

SiR:  In  regards  to  the  August  1981  issue, 
we’re  told  by  Lt.  David  Blake  on  page  13 
that  USS  Kidd  blends  the  systems  tech- 
nology of  the  Virginia-c\ass  cruiser  and  the 
structural  design  of  the  Spruance-c\a^s 
destroyer.  Then  on  page  19  All  Hands 
states  that  the  DDG  993-class  ship  com- 
bines weaponry  technology  from  Spruance 
and  structural  design  from  Virginia.  Quien 
sabe? — Lt.  Desmond  W.  Fretz 

• There  seems  to  have  been  a lapse  of 
memory  in  our  Kidd  story;  these  things 
sometimes  happen  in  related  stories.  Still,  it 
a good  catch  on  your  part. — ED. 


Stern  Shots 

SiR:  Your  July  1981  “Stern  Shots’’ 
stirred  a bit  of  controversy  within  the  Royal 
Australian  Navy  (RAN).  I decided  to  have 
an  office  contest  to  find  out  who  knew  the 
most  about  brushes. 

The  contestants  ranged  from  an  active 
duty  RAN  commander  through  a number 
of  retired  RAN  CPOs  to  our  able  secretary. 
The  winner  named  all  the  brushes  correctly 
and  most  of  the  losers  mixed  up  number  4 
and  5. 

The  losers  say  that  number  4 is  a fitch 
and  number  5 is  a sash  tool.  All  Hands  says 
the  opposite — Lt.  Cmdr.  John  R.  Cum- 
mings 

• We  know  not  what  other  navies  call 
their  brushes,  but  All  Hands  sticks  to  its 
guns — and  its  Stern  Shots.  The  quiz  was 
taken  from  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Rate  Training 
Manual  for  the  boatswain’s  mate  rate.  We 
admit  that  our  art  presentation  is  not 
dimensional  and  was  not  rendered  with  in- 
finite detail,  but  our  Stern  Shots  brushes  do 
match  those  in  the  manual.  Even  so,  both 
brushes— fitch  and  sash — are  used  for 
painting  small  surfaces. — ED. 


Old  Salts 

SiR:  I simply  had  to  write  and  express  to 
you  how  much  I enjoyed  your  article  on  the 
“Famous  Old  Salts’’  (Spirits  of  1888).  It 
definitely  gave  me  some  self  pride  in  what  I, 
along  with  many  others  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
have  almost  completely  forgotten  about 
and  that  is  what  has  made  the  U.S.  Navy 
what  it  is  today — the  “Famous  Old  Salts’’ 
of  yesteryear. — YN2  Bill  Lynch 


Reunions 

• USS  Archerfish  (SSN  678)— Reunion 
and  10th  anniversary  of  commissioning, 
Dec.  17,  1981,  in  Niantic,  Conn.  Contact 
FTGl  Rivelli,  Autovon  241-3125  or,  if  the 
ship  is  not  in  port,  John  Carcioppolo,  119 
Proteus  Ave.,  Groton,  Conn.  06340;  tele- 
phone (203)  449-1976  by  Dec.  I,  1981. 

• VPB-216  (PBM)  1943-1944— Reunion 
May  6,  1982,  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Association  of  Naval  Avi- 
ation Inc.’s  convention.  Contact  Bob 
Smith,  6468  West  85  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90045;  telephone  (213)  645-1791  or 
Dick  Gingrich,  468  E.  Baltimore  St., 
Greencastle,  Pa.  17225;  telephone  (717) 
597-8250  by  Dec.  15,  1981. 

• USS  Ammen  (DD  527)  1951-1955— 
Reunion  planned.  Contact  UTl  Bob  St. 
Germain,  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Shopping  Center,  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Blvd.,  Altoona,  Pa.  16602;  telephone 
(814)  943-7902  or  (814)  669-9103. 

• USS  Belknap  (DD  251,  APD  34)— Re- 
union being  organized  for  next  summer  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Contact  Paul  J.  Eisenman, 
1611  Silver  Lake  Ave.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44223. 

• USS  Barnett  (APA  5) — For  reunion  in- 
formation, contact  John  E.  Kolstad,  2213 
Ming  Ave.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  93304;  tele- 
phone (805)  831-6038  or  F.  Joe  Bellardo, 
215  State  St.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

• VPB-203  (PBM)  World  War  II— 
Former  members  sought  for  reunion.  Con- 
tact Capt.  David  M.  Burns,  USN  (Ret.), 
340-A  Pine  Ridge  Drive,  Whispering  Pines, 
N.C.  28327. 
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Maximum  enlisted  submarine 
incentive  pay  is  at  an  all-time  high 
of  $265.  That  represents  a 150% 
increase  over  previous  maxi  mums 
of  $105  per  month.  Payable  to  grades 
E-1  through  E-9,  it’s  recognition  by 
Congress  and  the  Navy  that  submarine 
duty  is  crucial  to  national  defense. 

Enlisted  personnel  can  receive 
incentive  pay  while  assigned  ashore, 
if  they  have  sufficient  obligated  service 
to  allow  assignment  to  an  operational 


tour  followed  by  a shore  tour.  Similar 
programs  are  also  available  to  officers. 

For  more  information  on  these 
benefits  and  many  more  that  benefit  all 
personnel , see  your  career  counselor 
for  all  the  facts. 
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It  may  be  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  the  Navy.  And  it’s  not  even  classi- 
fied.  The  scoop?  Things  have  been 
' quietly  changing  at  the  Naval  Training 
' Center  in  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  duty 
there  isn’t  half  bad.  In  fact,  it’s  pretty 
darned  good. 

Ij  For  people  who  started  their  Navy 
careers  at  Great  Lakes  years  ago  on  a 
' cold,  wind-swept  grinder  and  who  re- 
turned later  for  training  in  any  one  of  a 
■^v  number  of  ratings,  it  may  be  news  that 
almost  everything  they  remember  is 
||  now  just  memories. 

U Great  Lakes  is  a duty  station  of 
; J change.  Temporary  buildings  that  grew 
up  almost  overnight  to  train  thousands 
^ of  new  sailors  for  World  War  II,  and 
then  which  turned  out  to  be  not  so  tem- 
porary after  all,  have  now  almost  com- 
pletely  given  way  to  the  wrecker’s  ball. 

Schools  at  which  Navy  people  were 
trained  to  operate  weapons  that 
V changed  in  detail  only  over  a period  of 
decades  are  now  engaged  in  teaching 
I ' sailors  to  use  space-age  systems  to  de- 
fend  their  ships  from  threats  that  seem 


just  this  side  of  “Star  Wars.’’ 

The  Service  Schools  Command  at 
Great  Lakes  runs  a number  of  schools 
basic  to  the  operation  and  upkeep  of 
the  Navy’s  surface  fleet.  Instructor  du- 
ty there  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
technological  growth  of  the  Navy. 

A lot  of  “knocks’’  that  are  leveled  at 
Great  Lakes  duty  are  at  least  partially 
true.  But  like  most  stories — good  and 
bad — there  are  other  sides  to  what  has 
been  said. 

Great  Lakes  is  cold.  You  can  bet 
your  overshoes  on  that.  But  really, 
there  are  only  three  winter  months 
worth  writing  home  about.  And  not 
too  coincidentally,  they  are  three  of  the 
best  months  available  at  just  about  any 
Navy  base  anywhere.  Aficionados  of 
winter  sports  will,  for  instance,  tell  you 
that  cross  country  skiing  is  as  good  for 
you  as  jogging,  and  it  doesn’t  beat 
your  knees  to  death. 

Instructor  duty  is  tough,  and  becom- 
ing an  instructor  isn’t  easy.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  that,  either.  According  to 
Electronics  Technician  First  Class 


Mark  A.  Smith,  an  instructor  in  the  ET 
School,  “People  returning  for  instruc- 
tor duty  here  remember  boot  camp  or 
an  earlier  school;  Great  Lakes  is  a 
tough  command.  But  instructor  duty  is 
great  for  your  career.”  Smith  pointed 
out  that  teaching  a subject  is  a great 
way  to  ensure  that  it  becomes  crystal 
clear  in  one’s  mind — a distinct  advan- 
tage under  the  pressures  of  a rating  ex- 
am. Also,  information  about  new  sys- 
tems in  the  fleet  usually  appears  first  in 
the  schools  that  teach  sailors  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  new  equipment. 

Sharp  sailors — and  Smith  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  that  is  what  they  must 
be,  because  they  are  examples  for  the 
students — need  not  fear  that  they  will 
be  inadequately  equipped  to  go  in  front 
of  a class  or  into  the  lab  with  an  indi- 
vidual student.  Before  they  come  in 
contact  with  their  first  student,  pro- 
spective instructors  must  themselves  be 
students  for  seven  weeks  of  intensive 
preparation. 

Instructors  start  with  three  and  one 
half  weeks  of  instructor  training 
school.  In  small  classes,  they  learn 
teaching  techniques,  proper  speaking 
habits,  preparation  and  use  of  training 
aids,  as  well  as  other  necessary  teach- 
ing skills.  They  have  opportunities  to 
teach  their  first  tentative  lessons  in 
front  of  their  peers  where  there  is  little 
pressure,  and  positive  critiques  are 
close  at  hand.  They  finish  their  fourth 
week  of  schooling  in  a learning  center 
where  they  learn  to  use  computer  as- 
sisted teaching  devices  and  other  indi- 
vidual learning  methods. 

This  is  followed  by  two  weeks  of 
company  commander  training.  There 
prospective  teachers  learn  about  the  In- 
tegrated Training  Brigade  concept  at 
Great  Lakes.  This  system  aids  and 
manages  students  in  their  transitions 
from  recruit  training,  through  educa- 
tion, and  into  the  fleet.  It  depends  on 
close  supervision  of  students  and  ready 

Opposite  page:  From  the  main  gate  at  Great 
Lakes,  a tree-lined  avenue  leads  to  a parade 
field  and  the  training  center’s  headquarters 
building.  Left:  ETI  Mark  Smith  (right)  ex- 
plains circuitry  in  the  SPS-10  radar  to  students 
ETI  Rolando  Munoz  (left)  and  ET3  Roger 
Dedrick. 
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availability  of  advice  and  counsel  for 
their  needs  and  problems. 

Before  they  go  into  the  classrooms, 
instructors  take  a week  to  learn  the 
facts  about  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
This  enables  them  to  discuss  these 
problems  intelligently  with  their  stu- 
dents, to  identify  possible  abusers  and 
direct  them  to  sources  of  help.  They 
also  add  to  their  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  associated  with 
abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

And  finally,  their  first  contacts  with 
students  in  labs  and  on  the  podium  in 
formal  class  situations  are  carefully  su- 
pervised by  experienced  instructors. 
Then,  and  only  then,  are  they  ready  to 
“solo.” 

Even  after  all  that  preparation,  and 
achievement  of  full-fledged  instructor 
status,  a vast  backup  network  of  infor- 
mation and  experience  is  available  to 
help  them  become  more  effective  and 
comfortable  in  their  teaching  jobs. 

As  almost  any  instructor  will  verify, 
the  first  time  you  get  a complicated 
point  home  to  a student  the  whole  pro- 


cess becomes  worth  all  the  effort. 
That’s  when  you  take  someone  from 
confusion  to  comprehension  or  from 
muddling  to  mastery. 

There’s  an  added  fringe  benefit — 
your  student  may  work  for  you  in  the 
future,  and  you’ll  know  his/her 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

But  instructor  duty  at  Great  Lakes 
isn’t  all  teaching  and  hard  work.  Great 
Lakes  is  home  to  more  than  1,500  in- 
structors, and  as  such,  the  lifestyle  of- 
fered is  important. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  teaching  at 
Great  Lakes  has  applied  for  this  duty. 
“There  are  a lot  of  people  who  didn’t 
want  this  tour,”  said  Master  Chief  Pre- 
cision Instrumentman  Jim  Parsons,  di- 
vision officer  for  the  OM/IM  School. 
“And  that  included  old  Parsons,  too. 
There  were  claw  marks  all  the  way 
down  the  brow  when  I left  the  tender.” 

But  now,  three  years  after  arriving  at 
Great  Lakes,  he’s  very  pleased  with  his 
lot.  “I’m  not  alone,  either,”  Parsons 
said.  “About  six  months  before  their 
PRDs,  instructors  start  dropping  their 


extension  requests  on  the  division  offi-  I 
cer’s  desk.”  ' I 

Smith  is  representative  of  many  of 
the  instructors  in  Service  Schools  Com-  j 
mand.  A product  of  recruit  and  ET  ^ 
training  at  Great  Lakes,  Smith  request-  •*  - 
ed  his  tour  there  when  detailers  visited 
his  previous  command,  the  then-U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  flagship,  USS  Albany  (CG  y,- 
10). 

The  intense  technician-teacher  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Jane,  both  hail  from  the 
small  Upper-Peninsula  town  of  Chan- 
ning,  Mich.,  where  he  reports  that 
many  of  the  people  he  grew  up 
with — even  those  who  graduated  from 
college — still  have  pretty  dull  jobs. 

The  Smiths  reside  in  base  housing  V| 
with  their  two  children.  Shannon,  5, 
and  Mark,  16  months. 

Mary  Jane  is  pleased  with  their  living 
situation.  “The  housing  is  not  quite  as 
nice  as  I’d  like  it,  but  the  rooms  are 


A fler  a full  day  as  an  instructor  in  the  Elec- 
tronics Technician  School,  ETl  Mark  Smith 
relaxes  at  home  with  Mark,  Mary  Jane  and 
Shannon. 


i certainly  large,”  she  said.  “The  newer 
^ housing  is  a lot  nicer.” 

|iv  There  are  compensations,  though, 
si  according  to  Mary  Jane.  This  is  Shan- 
I non’s  first  year  in  kindergarten,  and 
!)^  it’s  less  than  a block  to  the  school.  “I 
i can  watch  her  almost  the  whole  way 
I right  through  the  living  room  win- 
L dow,”  Mary  Jane  said.  In  addition  to 


that  short  walk  to  school,  medical  care 
is  available  only  minutes  away,  and  the 
recently  completed  $8  million  exchange 
and  commissary  complex  is  within  easy 
walking  distance,  too. 

Mary  Jane  also  easily  found  part- 
time  employment.  “I’m  trained  as  a 
dental  technician,  and  I surely  didn’t 
want  to  lose  those  skills.  It  wasn’t  too 
hard  to  find  a good  job  with  hours  that 
we  can  work  with,”  she  said. 

There  are  a multitude  of  off-duty 
recreation  opportunities  available  at 
Great  Lakes.  Recreation  and  special 
services  offerings  include  rental  of 
camping  gear,  boats  and  other  leisure 
equipment,  as  well  as  training  in  a 
number  of  hobby  areas  like  scuba  div- 
ing, skiing  and  art. 

Smith,  an  avid  fisherman  who  takes 
advantage  of  another  of  Great  Lakes’ 
well -hidden  secrets,  said  “the  fishing  is 
great  here.”  The  days  of  small,  boney 
perch,  and  then — with  the  advent  of 
lamprey  eels  after  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway — no  fish  at  all,  are 
over.  Now  there  are  abundant  supplies 
of  salmon  and  other  game  fish,  all  of 
which  can  be  caught  with  relatively  in- 
expensive equipment  from  the  training 
center  piers. 

“We  eat  a lot  of  fresh  salmon  when 
they  are  running  and  freeze  more  for 
later,”  Smith  said.  “It  helps  with  your 
food  budget.” 

The  Naval  Training  Center  is  only 


minutes  from  Chicago.  While  some 
may  wonder  about  that  being  called  an 
advantage,  others  will  recognize  Chi- 
cago as  a zesty  and  hearty  city  with  am- 
ple opportunities  for  sports,  the  arts, 
education  and  relaxation. 

The  “Windy  City”  has  professional 
sports  teams  in  football,  soccer,  bas- 
ketball, baseball  and  hockey.  It  has 
superb  theaters  and  museums,  in- 
cluding the  world  famous  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  as  well  as  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

For  people  who  enjoy  college  sports. 
Great  Lakes  is  but  a short  drive  from 
many  of  the  campuses  where  last  year’s 
NCAA  champions  are  playing. 

Those  same  schools  also  offer  many 
oportunities  for  advanced  education. 
Several  of  them  bring  their  teachers 
and  courses  aboard  the  training  center 
where  classrooms  are  provided  by  the 
center. 

So  this  is  instructor  duty  at  Great 
Lakes,  where  more  than  8,000  students 
attend  school.  They  run  the  gamut 
from  machinist’s  mates  who  work  with 
valves  so  large  they  require  a chain 
hoist  and  a working  party  to  move, 
through  instrumentmen  working  on 
watch  parts  so  minute  that  a sneeze  can 
make  them  disappear,  to  electronics 
students  working  with  microscopic  cir- 
cuits and  the  even  smaller  electrons 
coursing  through  them. 

Again,  instructor  duty  isn’t  easy.  It’s 
a challenge.  “There  are  probably  com- 
mands where  a person  can  ‘kick 
back,’  ” Smith  concluded,  “but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  Sure,  it’s  tough,  but  it 
is  worth  it,  too.  I saw  what  these  young 
people  needed  when  I was  out  in  the 
fleet,  and  now  I’m  helping  them  get  it. 
And  it’s  helping  me,  too.” 

The  secret’s  out.  You  don’t  have  to 
go  to  the  ocean  for  a good  Navy  deal. 

— Story  and  photos  by  Lt.  Alan  Dooley 

Top  left:  ETl  Mark  Smith  with  about  $35 
worth  of  salmon  he  caught  in  the  breakwater  at 
Lake  Michigan.  Left:  Computer  teaching  de- 
vices and  modern  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
new  Basic  Electricity  and  Electronics  building 
enable  students  to  grasp  the  basics  of  electricity 
and  electronics  so  critical  to  their  success  in 
follow-on  class  “A”  schools. 
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Defenders’  Day 


Honoring  Those 


Defenders’  Day  in  Baltimore  is  Sept. 
13,  and  for  the  last  167  years  the  city 
has  celebrated  its  successful  defense  by 
Fort  McHenry  against  superior  British 
naval  forces  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Each  year,  the  battle  that  took  place 
in  1814 — during  which  Francis  Scott 
Key  wrote  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner”— is  re-enacted  by  an  exchange  of 
blank  rounds  between  Army  howitzers 
and  a Navy  warship.  This  year,  as  in 
many  years  past,  USS  Steinaker  (DD 
863)  played  the  role  of  attacking  Brit- 
ish naval  forces.  “Sneaking  up”  on 
Fort  McHenry  in  the  dark,  the  vintage 
destroyer  aimed  its  two  twin  5-inch  gun 
mounts  toward  shore  and  blasted  three 
gun  emplacements  with  50  rounds  of 
blank  shellfire. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  a more  solemn 
and  far  quieter  occasion  took  place  on 
Steinaker’s  flight  deck.  While  the  ship 


stood  off  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony  was  held  in 
memory  of  those  sailors  and  Marines 
who  lost  their  lives  at  sea. 

Sponsored  by  the  Navy  Mothers  of 
Maryland,  the  ceremony  was  also  at- 
tended by  several  other  veterans’  auxil- 
iaries, including  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Ameri- 
can Gold  Star  Mothers  Inc.,  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Auxiliary. 

As  the  ship’s  bell  tolled,  wreaths 
were  tossed  upon  the  water  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  members  of  the  several 
groups.  As  the  wreaths  disappeared  in 
Steinaker's  wake,  a U.S.  Navy  cere- 
monial guard  fired  a 21 -gun  salute  and 
a Marine  bugler  played  taps. 

— Story  and  photos  by  JO  I P.  M.  Callaghan 
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Boy  Scout  Jamboree 

Reunion 
with  History 


it  The  fresh  scents  of  pines,  magnolias 

Sy,  and  persimmons  filled  the  air  of  the 
dense  Virginia  forest,  but  there  were  a 
few  new  aromas  this  July — the  smell  of 
^ food  being  cooked  over  a thousand 
campfires. 

' The  calls  of  whippoorwills  and  the 
4,  nervous  chatter  of  the  blue  jays  that 
normally  echoed  throughout  the  roll- 
" ing  hills  of  Fort  A.P.  Hill  were  muffled 
by  the  sounds  of  new — but  tempo- 
l'  rary — neighbors  who  moved  onto  the 

I 76,000-acre  Army  training  installation 
I and  set  up  a colorful  tent  city. 

; It  was  a staggering  sight — 32,000 
(*  Boy  Scouts  and  their  leaders,  four 


deep,  all  in  green  and  red  baseball 
caps,  drab-green  uniforms  and  multi- 
colored neckerchiefs,  marching  down 
the  paved  road  to  the  huge,  hillside  am- 
phitheater. And  they  sang  cadence  as 
they  went. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  open- 
ing show  of  the  10th  National  Scout 
Jamboree — the  quadrennial  gathering 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Some 
400  foreign  Scouts  from  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Israel,  Japan,  Libya,  New  Zea- 
land, Scotland,  South  Africa,  Sweden 
and  Zambia  joined  the  American 
Scouts.  The  theme  for  1981  was 
“Scouting’s  Reunion  with  History.” 


The  jamboree  city  grew  almost  over- 
night from  a mere  blueprint  to  the  larg- 
est “town”  in  Virginia;  included  were 
community  services  such  as  a bus  sys- 
tem, telephones,  a hospital,  post  of- 
fices, a daily  newspaper  and  trading 
posts. 

And  the  U.S.  Navy  was  there  with 
recruiting  vans,  static  displays,  music, 
entertainment  and  experiences  to 
share. 

Navy  musicians  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Band  provided  the  musical 
background  for  the  three-hour  opening 
show  in  the  amphitheater.  The  Navy’s 
Country  Currents  entertained  the 
Scouts  during  the  pre-show  festivities 
and  at  regional  campfires  throughout 
the  jamboree.  The  Navy’s  Port  Au- 
thority group  also  played  at  the  various 
campfires. 

The  Navy’s  three-man  balloon  team 
was  also  on  hand,  demonstrating  hot- 
air ballooning  and  giving  eager  Scouts 
tethered  rides. 

Other  sailors,  all  fleet  volunteers, 
manned  the  bugling,  signaling  and  e- 
lectronic  merit  badge  booths  along  the 
jamboree’s  Merit  Badge  Midway.  They 
helped  Scouts  prepare  for  and  earn  one 
or  more  of  the  70  career  and  hobby 
merit  badges  throughout  the  10-day 
campout. 

“I  volunteered  for  it  10  minutes  af- 
ter the  Atlantic  Fleet  message  came 
out,”  said  Chief  Electronics  Techni- 

77ie  Nav_y  Balloon  Team  (far  left)  over  the 
jamboree’s  tent-city.  The  32,000  Boy  Scouts 
and  their  leaders  (left)  march  into  the  amphi- 
theater. 
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Boy  Scout  Jamboree 


cian  Charles  Brock.  “I’m  a Scoutmas- 
ter in  Norfolk  and  this  was  the  only 
way  I could  afford  to  attend.  And  I 
love  it.’’ 

Besides  answering  questions  on  the 
electronic  merit  badge  requirements 
and  his  career  in  the  Navy,  Brock  had  a 
prosperous  patch  trading  sideline.  The 
Boy  Scouts  came  up  offering  to  trade 
council  patches,  jamboree  baseball- 
type  cards  and  other  Scouting  memora- 
bilia for  Navy  recruiting  patches,  even 
though  Brock  was  giving  the  patches 
away. 

“I’m  getting  all  kinds  of  stuff,’’ 
Brock  said.  “I  don’t  know  how  it  hap- 
pened. The  boys  just  started  giving  me 
things  and  the  next  thing  I knew  I was 
in  the  trading  business.’’ 

Trading  of  Scouting  patches  and 
cards  was  a way  for  Scouts  to  meet  oth- 
er Scouts.  Groups  of  three  or  four  boys 
huddled  over  an  assortment  of  patches 
here  and  there;  it  was  a common  sight. 

MUC  Gene  Lane  demonstrates  a bugle  call  for 
Scouts  along  the  Merit  Badge  Midway. 


Some  Scouts  were  even  carrying  brief- 
cases to  display  their  patches  and  to 
make  a deal  for  others. 

But  the  sailors  at  the  merit  badge 
booth  were  not  giving  the  merit  badges 
away.  The  boys  had  to  earn  them. 

“It’s  not  a two-hour  merit  badge,’’ 
said  Signalman  First  Class  Rick  Van 
Vliet  about  the  signaling  badge. 
“We’re  here  teaching  the  boys  sema- 
phore and  Morse  code.  It  gives  me  a 
chance  to  teach  what  I do  best  and  help 
a boy  build  up  his  self-confidence.” 

Van  Vliet’s  partner — Signalman 
First  Class  Don  Bradford — nodded  a- 
greement. 

The  Navy’s  involvement  in  Scouting 
goes  deeper  than  supporting  a jambo- 
ree. It  is  Navy  people  like  Captain 
Channing  M.  Zucker,  trading  his  daily 
Navy  blue  for  Scouting  green,  who  ac- 
count for  real  Navy  involvement. 

Zucker,  the  director  of  geophysics 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  Scouting  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades— since  he  was  a boy  in  Maine.  In 


the  Tidewater  area,  he  is  serving  as  a 
Scout  troop  committee  chairman  and 
an  Explorer  post  committee  chairman. 

At  his  third  jamboree,  the  captain 
was  one  of  two  assistant  Scoutmasters 
for  the  Tidewater  Council’s  Troop  524. 

“I’m  involved  because  I enjoy  it, 
and  I get  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
seeing  young  men  progress  and  develop 
leadership  abilities,”  Zucker  said. 
“I’m  returning  the  good  experience 
that  I received  as  a Scout  years  ago. 

“Scouting  gave  me  the  ability  to 
think  independently  and  taught  me 
how  to  camp  and  appreciate  the  out- 
doors. The  knowledge  and  skills  I ac- 
quired have  served  me  well  throughout 
my  Navy  career,”  he  added. 

The  Boy  Scouts  began  with  a man 
and  an  idea — the  man,  England’s  Lord 
Robert  Baden-Powell;  the  idea,  out- 
door life  for  boys.  That  was  nearly  75 
years  ago. 

Baden-Powell  initially  developed  a 
program  of  outdoor  activities  for  a 
group  of  21  boys.  Thousands  of  Scouts 
at  this  year’s  jamboree  learned  and 


I 


demonstrated  the  same  skills  taught  to 
those  first  Scouts  back  in  1909.  They 
also  learned  a few  skills  that  Scouting’s 
founder  never  knew.  Each  day  was 
filled  with  a myriad  of  competitive  skill 
events,  displays,  campfire  conferences, 
conservation  awareness  and  obstacle 
courses. 

One  main  feature  of  the  jamboree 


was  the  handicapped  awareness  trail.  It 
gave  the  Scouts  a firsthand  experience 
of  what  it  must  be  like  to  go  through 
life  with  a severe  handicap. 

The  Boy  Scouts  learned  that  pitching 
a tent  when  you  have  a handicap  re- 
quired cooperation  from  each  other, 
and  they  gained  a better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  climbing  in  and  out 


of  a tent  when  you  can’t  see.  On 
crutches  and  with  one  leg  tied  behind, 
they  navigated  an  old-tire  obstacle 
course.  They  also  learned  to  communi- 
cate using  some  of  the  tools  used  by  the 
handicapped — Braille  and  sign  lan- 
guage. 

The  final  event  in  handicapped 
awareness  was  a basketball  game 
played  from  wheelchairs.  The  Scouts 
quickly  learned  it  was  not  easy  to  score 
a basket  from  a wheelchair. 

While  the  trail  was  enjoyable  and 
challenging,  it  brought  home  to  many 
of  the  Scouts  the  meaning  of  living 
with  handicaps. 

“The  jamboree  gave  boys  and  their 
leaders  a clear  understanding  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  Scouting.  It  also  emphasized 
the  important  need  for  physical  fitness 
and  for  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources in  today’s  world,’’  John  K. 
Sloan,  the  jamboree’s  chairman,  said. 

— Story  by  JOC  James  R.  Giusti 
— Photos  by  PHI  Jim  Preston 

The  Navy’s  Country  Currents  (top  left)  per- 
form during  the  gala  show.  Time  out  from 
jamboree  activities  as  Scouts  (bottom  left) 
gather  at  campsites  to  prepare  meals.  Capt. 
Channing  M.  Zucker  (bottom)  joins  his  Scouts 
in  a morning  of  rafting. 


USS  Simon  Lake 


Ship  with  a 
Pioneering  Spirit 


Hard  work  and  long  hours  have  been 
hallmarks  of  Navy  professionalism 
since  the  inception  of  the  senior  sea 
service.  Today,  as  in  the  Navy’s  infan- 
cy, professionals  provide  the  frame- 
work for  an  effective  operating  naval 
force. 

While  some  Navy  units  operate  in 
the  front  line  of  our  nation’s  defensive 
arsenal,  others,  on  the  fringes  of  the 
limelight,  demonstrate  their  impor- 
tance by  constantly  performing  their 
missions  with  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

One  such  unit  is  the  submarine  ten- 
der USS  Simon  Lake  (AS  33),  at  the 
Naval  Submarine  Support  Base  Kings 
Bay,  Ga.  Simon  Lake  provides  repair 
and  replenishment  services  to  the  nu- 
clear-powered fleet  ballistic  missile 
(SSBN)  submarines  of  Submarine 
Squadron  16 — effective  members  of 
the  Navy’s  strategic  defense  force. 

Captain  Percy  M.  Beard,  the  ten- 
der’s commanding  officer,  tells  new 
crew  members  assigned  to  indoctrina- 
tion division,  “When  you’re  talking 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines. 


Right:  Whether  work  requires  the  talents  of  a 
Simon  Lake  molder  or  another  specialist  in  the 
tender’s  crew  of  diverse  talent,  the  ship  stands 
ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  supporting 
the  units  of  Submarine  Squdron  16. 


you’re  talking  strategic  forces.  And,  if 
we  don’t  meet  our  commitments,  it  will 
get  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the 
top.’’ 

Beard  has  been  commanding  officer 
since  January  1979.  More  than  40  sub- 
marine refits,  1 million  manhours  of 
work  and  numerous  awards  for  superi- 
or performance  have  been  logged  by 
Simon  Lake  during  his  tenure. 

“This  is  a surface  ship  with  a tre- 
mendous submarine  interface,”  said 
Beard.  “Although  some  of  our  crew 
are  submariners  like  me,  most  are  sur- 
face sailors  who  have  had  limited  ex- 
perience with  submarines  through  their 


work  on  other  tenders.” 

The  range  of  professionalism  found 
among  the  more  than  1,2(X)  people  a- 
board  the  ship  reads  like  an  index  from 
the  Navy  career  occupational  skills 
manual.  Industrial,  electronic  and  ad- 
ministrative ratings  pool  their  talents 
on  a daily  basis. 

“This  ship  is  a jack-of-all-trades,” 
said  one  crewman.  “It’s  amazing  to  see 
the  different  jobs  that  are  done  every 
day  on  this  ship.  But  the  volume  of 
work  by  the  crew  is  even  more  amaz- 
ing.” 

Equally  impressive  is  the  quality. 
Crews  of  submarines  that  have  com- 
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USS  Simon  Lake 


pleted  tender  periods  alongside  have 
commended  the  tender’s  crew  on  both 
the  efficiency  and  high  caliber  of  fin- 
ished work. 

When  the  tender  changed  home 
ports  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  Kings 
Bay  in  July  1979  (after  having  returned 
earlier  from  a tour  at  Rota,  Spain), 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  support 
services  available  ashore.  Scarcity  of 
shore-based  conveniences  notwith- 
standing, Simon  Lake  received  its  first 
submarines  to  undergo  refit  within  five 


days  of  arrrival  and  has  been  fully  op- 
erational ever  since. 

“I  think  it  is  significant  that  we 
could  move  an  entire  submarine  squad- 
ron from  Rota,  Spain,  and  complete  a 
major  home  port  change  for  a ship  and 
just  keep  right  on  operating,”  said 
Beard.  “It  took  a lot  of  planning  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work.  It  reflects  my  crew’s 
positive  attitude.” 

Simon  Lake  took  part  in  another 
change  which  has  given  the  ship  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  notoriety.  The  ship  is  the 


only  submarine  tender  in  the  Navy  with 
the  capability  to  support  Poseidon  sub- 
marines retrofitted  with  the  new  Tri- 
dent missile. 

Working  on  Poseidon  subs  equipped 
with  Trident  missiles  not  only  expand- 
ed the  mission  of  Simon  Lake  but  also 
called  for  some  structural  changes  to 
the  tender.  Before  reporting  to  Kings 
Bay,  the  ship  was  equipped  with  larger 
cranes  to  heft  the  new  missile. 

“We  have  different  equipment  and  a 
different  set  of  books  to  use  in  han- 
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* dling  the  Trident,"  said  Beard.  “But 
the  biggest  challenge  we  faced  was 
making  sure  our  personnel  talent 
i'  matched  the  missile’s  new  technol- 

, ogy-” 

Unlike  a destroyer  tender,  a subma- 
rine  tender — in  addition  to  its  refit  and 
repair  function — also  has  a major  sup- 
ply  responsibility  to  the  submarines  it 
j-,  services. 

^ “Because  of  the  supply  and  logistical 
' support,”  said  Beard,  “we  must  stock 
» about  20,000  line  items  on  board.  In 


essence,  not  only  are  we  a repair  facili- 
ty for  submarines,  we  are  also  a supply 
center.” 

When  a submarine  is  moored  along- 
side for  a refit  period,  the  day’s  pace  at 
the  waterfront  reaches  a feverish  pitch. 
Not  only  does  the  period  call  for  sub- 
marine structural  and  supply  upgrad- 
ing, it  also  includes  a switching  of  Blue 
and  Gold  crews  (see  June  1981  All 
Hands). 

While  pallets  of  stores  and  supplies 
wait  to  be  transferred,  workmen  from 


the  shops  on  board  constantly  make 
their  way  up  and  down  the  small  gang- 
way connecting  their  tender  to  the 
subs.  Machinery  from  the  submarines 
is  transferred  to  various  tender  work 
spaces.  Industrial  repair  facilities, 
foundry,  chemistry  lab,  engraving 
shop  and  a watch  and  clock  repair  shop 
are  only  some  of  the  specialty  services 
the  tender  affords  submarines. 

“We  go  on  the  subs  and  get  equip- 
ment that  needs  repair.  Once  repaired 
we  get  it  back  to  them.  Most  tenders 
don’t  give  pickup  and  delivery  service 
like  that,”  said  Master  Chief  Electri- 
cian’s Mate  Don  Schnack  proudly. 
Schnack  is  also  the  tender’s  command 
master  chief. 

In  addition  to  supporting  Submarine 
Squadron  16,  the  ship  plays  a major 
role  in  helping  the  Navy  establish  itself 
in  the  communities  around  Kings  Bay. 
“Our  men  and  women  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Navy  community  in  Kings 
Bay,”  said  Commander  Walter  B. 
Davis,  Simon  Lake's,  executive  officer. 
“The  crew  has  made  its  presence 
known  in  the  community  to  a positive 
degree.” 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
crew  and  the  local  community,  a teen 


Left:  USS  Simon  Lake  (AS  33)  has  served  a vi- 
tal role  in  the  operations  of  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 16  since  the  ship  reported  to  Kings  Bay  in 
July  1979.  Below:  Divers  are  among  the  varied 
specialists  found  in  the  tender’s  crew. 
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MM2  Joseph  Leone  (above)  works  on  equip- 
ment in  the  ship ’s  engineering  spaces  as  SA 
Timothy  Hopkins  (right)  directs  a crane  above 
deck. 


Right:  EMI  Lawrence  Comdeco  performs  a 
safety  check  on  a piece  of  electrical  equipment. 
Below:  LI3  Herbert  Maxson  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  a project  in  the  ship’s  print  shop. 
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club  and  square  dance  club,  as  well  as  a 
Sea  Cadet  chapter,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Kings  Bay  area. 

“We’ve  also  done  a good  deal  of 
voluntary  work  with  the  Human  Serv- 
ices Department  here  in  coastal  Geor- 
gia. And,  we’ve  aided  some  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  area  by  doing  minor  home 
repairs  for  them,’’  said  Davis,  “by  re- 
placing broken  windows,  repainting 
buildings  or  the  like.” 

While  Beard  and  Davis  praised  the 
quality  of  the  men  and  women,  both 
agreed  that  the  ship  could  use  the  su- 
pervisory talent  that  additional,  more 
middle  grade  petty  officers  could  pro- 
vide. “I  think  the  lack  of  talent  in  that 
area  hampers  us  a little  bit,”  said 
Beard,  “but  that’s  true  Navywide.” 
The  Navy,  short  some  20,000  petty  of- 
ficers in  recent  years,  is  seeing  the  gap 
closing  through  changes  in  assignment 


policies  and  armed  forces  pay  and  in- 
centives packages  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  incentive  to  attract  those  petty 
officers  to  duty  aboard  Simon  Lake  is 
the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Tender  duty  is 
now  Type-B  sea  duty  for  career  pur- 
poses. 

“I  see  this  step  as  very  positive  for 
attracting  middle  grade  petty  officers 
in  ratings  like  machinist’s  mate,  hull 
technician,  engineman,  electronics 
technician  and  the  supply  ratings,” 
Beard  said. 

Even  with  the  sea  duty  designation, 
it  is  a complicated  evolution  to  put  to 
sea.  Not  only  must  the  tender  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  umbilical  cords  that 
provide  the  bulk  of  its  power  from 
shore,  but  submarines  must  be  shifted 
and  arrangements  made  to  leave  cer- 


tain people  ashore  during  the  ship’s  at- 
sea  periods. 

Beard  and  many  of  the  crew  see  duty 
aboard  the  Kings  Bay-based  tender  as  a 
unique  opportunity.  “Those  people 
looking  at  Kings  Bay  should  remember 
that  although  we  are  remote  and  lack 
some  support  facilities,  most  of  the 
people  here  like  being  aboard,”  said 
Beard. 

“They  feel  their  job  is  important  and 
that  we  have  a pioneering  spirit  here. 
Kings  Bay  and  the  area  is  still  growing. 
Being  assigned  to  Simon  Lake  gives 
them  the  chance  to  grow  with  it.” 

Somehow  it  is  fitting  that  a ship 
named  after  a submarine  pioneer 
would  also  offer  crew  members  “a  pio- 
neering spirit.” 

— Story  by  JOl  Lon  Cabot 
— Photos  by  PH2  Steve  Barnes 
and  JOl  Cabot 
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After  the 


We — America — heard  the  bombs  explode 
and  watched  as  thousands  died. 

Thousands  like  the  sailor  who  leaned  a- 
gainst  a gun  turret  on  the  forecastle  of  his 
ship,  reading  the  morning  comics  and  wait- 
ing for  liberty  call.  He’d  gotten  as  far  as 
“Little  Orphan  Annie”  when  he  looked  over 
the  top  of  page  three  and  saw  a formation  of 
planes. 

They  flew  toward  him  across  the  bay. 
They  flew  in  attack  formation.  Their  pilots 
were  now  the  enemy,  and  the  sailor  was  now 
at  war. 

“Little  Orphan  Annie”  would  have  to 
wait. 

When  we  were  young,  we  read  stories  and 
saw  photos  of  what  happened  that  day.  They 
left  impressions  in  our  minds — impressions 
so  intense  that  some  of  us  could  have  sworn 
we  were  there.  Some  of  us  actually  were. 

0755:  “Air  Raid — Pearl  Harbor.  This  is 
not  a drill.”  Calls  to  Honolulu:  “Return  to 
the  ship  immediately;  we  are  under  enemy 
air  attack.”  Taxis  full  of  sailors  and  Marines 
careened  down  streets  full  of  shattered  glass, 
as  fire  engines  rushed  madly  about.  It  was  all 
so  sudden,  but  so  well-planned;  we  didn’t 
believe  what  had  happened  until  we  saw  the 
blood  from  our  wounds — saw  the  ships  cap- 
sized in  the  harbor — saw  the  mangled  steel 
engulfed  by  black  smoke  and  remembered  its 
name  was  Arizona. 

But  most  of  us  never  saw  the  phoenix  ris- 
ing from  those  ashes.  Most  of  us  never  heard 
the  story  of  what  happened  after  the  at- 
tack— how  nearly  all  of  those  burning,  twist- 
ed, helpless  ships  lived  to  fight  again. 

* * * ♦ 

Salvage  operations  at  Pearl  Harbor  began 
before  the  353  attacking  Japanese  planes 


While  Japanese  attack  planes  still  attack,  sailors  at 
Pearl  Harbor  battle  fires  aboard  battleship  West 
Virginia. 
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had  cleared  from  the  skies.  While 
bombs  still  exploded  on  one  ship,  fires 
on  another  were  being  put  out  and 
debris  on  a third  was  being  shoved 
overboard.  Hundreds  of  sailors  be- 
came heroes  under  fire  when  they  cut 
mooring  lines  with  axes,  hooked 
pumps  to  hoses  and  did  other  simple 
tasks  that  on  any  other  day  would  have 
been  routine. 


Member  of  salvage  crew  eyes  an  unexploded 
bomb  aboard  West  Virginia;  it  was  removed 
without  mishap. 


In  the  chaos  of  destruction,  one  fact 
was  obscured:  The  attack  could  have 
been  much  worse.  The  Navy  yard’s 
shops  and  drydocks  were  left  intact; 
the  submarine  base  was  left  untouched, 
as  was  the  5 million-barrel  reserve 
oil  supply  on  the  island.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  damage  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, America  could  still  consider  itself 
lucky  that  the  Japanese  had  not  re- 
turned. 

Formal  salvage  operations  were  or- 
ganized one  week  after  the  attack.  The 
“Big  Three”  of  recovery  work  were 
Rear  Admiral  William  L.  Calhoun,  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  salvage;  Captain 
Homer  N.  Wallin,  salvage  officer;  and 


Lieutenant  Commander  Lebbeus  Cur-  ; 
tis,  salvage  engineer.  ■ 

Priorities  were  set.  The  least  dam-  i,:. 
aged  ships  would  be  repaired  first  and 
made  operational  as  soon  as  possible; 
the  ones  that  got  the  worst  end  of  the  t 
attack  would  have  to  wait  their  turn.  | 
During  and  immediately  after  the  at- 
tack, a more  pressing  priority  had  al-  | * 
ready  been  taken  care  of:  the  salvage  of  i 
lives.  Rescue  parties  cut  into  the  up-  j 
turned  hulls  of  capsized  battleships  if 
Oklahoma  and  Utah  with  welding  1 
torches.  One  sailor  was  pulled  from  j 
Utah',  32  others  escaped  the  steel  tomb  | , 
of  Oklahoma. 

Another  pressing  concern  was  pro- 


About 

Our 

Cover 

Arizona’s 

Bugle 

The  dented,  tarnished  bugle  that  ap- 
pears on  the  cover  of  this  issue  once  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Teats  of  Cos- 
ta Mesa,  Calif.  Recently,  he  donated  it 
to  the  Naval  Historical  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  related  in  a let- 
ter how  he  got  the  bugle. 

“I  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  June  9, 
1939,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  boot 
training. 

“Immediately  prior  to  graduation 
from  the  training  station.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  declared  a na- 
tional emergency.  Our  class  was  as- 
signed to  duty  stations  immediately  up- 
on graduation,  and  without  leave  we 
were  shipped  to  duty.  My  assignment 
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tecting  Pearl  Harbor  against  further  air 
attack.  Anti-aircraft  guns  and  ammu- 
nition were  taken  off  the  disabled  ves- 
sels and  placed  in.locations  around  the 
island  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good. 

Nine  ships  made  it  into  the  “least- 
damaged”  category:  battleships  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Tennessee-, 
cruisers  Helena,  Raleigh  and  Honolu- 
lu-, destroyer  Helm  and  auxiliaries  Ves- 
tal and  Curtiss. 

Most  of  these  ships  had  been  hit 
once,  received  near  misses  or  were 
damaged  by  fires  from  other  more  seri- 
ously wounded  ships.  Generally,  this 
group  received  temporary  repairs  at 


Pearl  Harbor,  steamed  to  a West  Coast 
facility  for  more  extensive  work  or 
modification  and  were  back  in  action 
with  the  fleet  within  a year. 

All  of  these  ships  survived  the  rest  of 
the  war  with  the  exception  of  light 
cruiser  Helena,  which  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  three  torpedo  hits  in  July 
1943,  after  contributing  heavily  to  our 
final  victory  at  Guadalcanal. 

Members  of  the  “worst-damaged” 
category  were  destroyers  Shaw,  Cassin 
and  Downes-,  minelayer  Oglala-,  and  six 
battlewagons:  Arizona,  Utah,  Okla- 
homa, West  Virginia,  California  and 
Nevada.  Three  battleships  never  recov- 
ered— two  were  never  raised. 


was  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  My  spe- 
cific assignment  was  to  the  operations’ 
squadron  on  Ford  Island. 

“In  the  fall  of  1941,  I was  sent  on 
detached  duty  to  the  Naval  Air  Facility 
at  Maui,  where  we  serviced  and  main- 
tained drone  radio-controlled  aircraft 
for  fleet  target  practice.  It  was  the  hab- 
it of  this  station  to  operate  a weekend 
liberty  plane  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  liber- 
ty in  Honolulu.  On  Dec.  6, 1 was  on  the 
list  to  fly  to  Ford  Island — which  I did. 

“On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941 — 
after  breakfast — a buddy  (Curtis  That- 
cher, shipmate  and  friend  since  boot 
camp)  and  I were  standing  on  the  Ford 
Island  dock  waiting  for  the  0800  liberty 
launch.  We  watched  some  small  air- 
craft that  appeared  to  be  quite  high 
coming  in  towards  the  vicinity  of 
Pearl.  As  we  watched,  we  talked  about 
the  planes  releasing  what  we  assumed 
were  water  bombs.  I made  a comment 
that  the  planes  were  too  close  to  land. 
Within  a minute  or  two  after  that. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  under  attack,  and  we 
could  easily  see  the  red  ball  insignia  of 
Japan  on  the  aircraft. 

“As  I was  more  or  less  a visitor,  I 
did  not  have  an  assigned  station  for 
general  quarters;  however,  Thatcher 
was  in  charge  of  the  tank  farm  opera- 


tions and  fuel  trucks.  The  fuel  trucks 
(six  or  eight)  were  parked  in  a row  in 
front  of  the  tank  farm  and  close  to  the 
fuel  dock  where  tankers  would  tie  up 


Twisted  remains  of  battleship  Arizona  shortly 
after  Japanese  sank  it. 

and  unload.  This  was  immediately  in 
front  of  Battleship  Row. 

“Thatcher  and  I started  dispersing 
the  tank  trucks  by  driving  them  out  of 
the  farm  area  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
airfield. We  dispersed  all  the  trucks  ex- 


But  the  rest  came  back  to  active  duty 
after  going  through  different  combina- 
tions of  salvage,  repair,  modification 
and  rebuilding.  Recovery  time  for 
these  vessels  was  much  longer.  Only 
two  of  the  seven  ships  in  this  badly-hit 
group  that  were  salvaged  came  back  to 
join  the  fight  within  a year  after  the  at- 
tack. Most  of  them  didn’t  return  until 
1944. 

Nevada's  senior  officer  on  board  or- 
dered his  ship  to  be  run  aground  at 
Hospital  Point  in  order  to  avoid  sink- 
ing in  the  channel  and  obstructing  the 
harbor.  When  the  new  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral 
Chester  A.  Nimitz,  first  saw  the 

cept  one  that  we  could  not  start,  even 
by  hand-cranking  it. 

“We  then  headed  for  the  fuel  dock 
where  a berthed  tanker  had  steamed 
up.  We  cut  the  tie-down  lines  with  an 
axe.  This  tanker  made  it  through  the 
channel  and  out  to  sea.  Thatcher  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross  for  his  effort. 

“I  was  heading  towards  the  opera- 
tions hangar  when  the  Arizona  explod- 
ed— I was  about  100  yards  away  from 
her  at  the  time.  The  bugle  that  I’m  for- 
warding to  you  landed  about  20  feet  in 
front  of  me.  At  this  time,  a large  sheet 
of  deck  plate  also  came  down  in  a verti- 
cal position  and  partially  buried  itself 
into  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  plate  was 
later  used  as  a shield,  with  a machine 
gun  set  up  alongside  of  it.” 

Edward  Teats  lived  out  of  his  ditty 
bag  for  two  weeks  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  eventually  wound  up 
at  anti-aircraft  gun  electrical  school  in 
Chicago.  He  kept  the  bugle  that  had 
been  blown  from  the  sinking  Arizona. 
After  he  left  the  service.  Teats’  father 
inscribed  a nameplate  bearing  the  bat- 
tleship’s name  and  fastened  it  onto  the 
bugle. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  include  the 
bugle  in  the  Navy  Memorial  Museum’s 
World  War  II  exhibit  in  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Wrecked  destroyers  Downes  and  Cassin  in 
flooded  drydock  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  background  are  battleship  Pennsylvania  | 
and  torpedoed  light  cruiser  Helena.  All  four 
ships  were  eventually  salvaged  and  saw  action 
against  the  enemy.  ■ 
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beached  battleship  on  Dec.  31,  1941, 
he  wasn’t  too  optimistic — in  fact,  Nim- 
itz  felt  that  salvage  of  the  Nevada  was 
an  impossible  task. 

Of  course,  when  he  saw  it,  most  of 
the  ship  was  underwater,  and  the  only 
visible  part  was  the  superstructure 
which  suffered  most  of  the  damage 
from  five  simultaneous  bomb  hits. 

Dredging  helped  free  Nevada  from 
the  harbor  bottom,  while  water  that 
had  flooded  most  of  the  compartments 
below  decks  was  gradually  pumped 
out.  As  the  water  level  went  down,  the 
ship’s  crew  cleaned  out  the  refuse  in 
each  compartment.  Personal  property 
was  put  under  guard,  classified  infor- 
mation was  turned  over  to  the  proper 


authorities,  and  ammunition  was  sent 
to  the  depot  for  reconditioning.  Oil  re- 
maining in  the  ship’s  fuel  tanks  was 
pumped  out  into  barges. 

Needless  to  say,  the  living  spaces  a- 
board  ship  were  a real  mess  after  being 
underwater  for  two  months.  First,  they 
got  a general  washdown  with  sea  wa- 
ter. Then  a hot  caustic  solution  was 
used  to  cut  through  the  film  of  oil  that 
covered  open  surfaces — it  was  every- 
where. 

Two  of  the  salvage  crew  were  killed 
and  four  others  were  overcome  by  con- 
centrations of  poisonous  gas  aboard 
Nevada.  This  unexpected  condition 
was  dealt  with  quickly.  Ventilation  on 
board  the  vessels  being  salvaged  was 


increased;  confined  compartments 
were  no  longer  entered  by  working  par- 
ties unless  they  had  rescue  breathing 
apparatus.  More  frequent  air  samples 
were  taken  for  analysis.  The  culprit 
had  been  identified  as  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, an  odorless  gas  in  heavy  concen- 
trations that  originated  from  a chemi-  ' 
cal  reaction  between  polluted  water  ^ 
and  paper  products  in  pressured  ’ 
spaces.  ^ 

No  more  casualties  due  to  poisonous 
gas  occurred  during  salvage  operations 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  * 

Nevada  came  afloat  on  Feb.  12,  I 
1942,  and  entered  drydock  six  days  : 
later.  Admiral  Nimitz  commended  all  ; 
hands  involved  with  the  salvage.  Es-  ^ 
pecially  deserving  were  the  divers  who 
made  more  than  400  dives  and  did 
much  of  their  work  without  the  benefit  ' 

I ^ 

of  light — such  as  finding  correct  valves  j 
to  transfer  fuel  oil  from  the  sunken 
ship  to  barges.  Nevada'^  engineering  ^ 
officer.  Lieutenant  Commander 
George  E.  Fee,  had  made  a predic-  * 
tion — it  seemed  absurd  at  the  time  he 
made  it  shortly  after  the  attack — that  j 
Nevada  would  sail  for  the  West  Coast  , 
under  its  own  power.  He  proved  to  be  j 
correct.  I 

Battleship  California  didn’t  finish  * 
sinking  until  three  days  after  the  at-  ; 
tack.  Its  salvage  was  similar  to  Ne-  , 
vada's,  except  the  damage  was  much  \ 
more  severe,  and  the  removal  of  about  | 
50  bodies  had  to  be  dealt  with.  j 

The  ship’s  slow  sinking  meant  that  it  i 
wasn’t  badly  damaged  below  the  wa-  • 
terline,  but  a serious  oil  fire  that  had  | 
spread  from  Arizona  caused  California  : 
to  be  temporarily  abandoned  and  inter- 
fered with  measures  being  taken  to 
keep  it  afloat.  Wallin  was  convinced 
that  adequate  pumping  could  have 
saved  the  battleship  from  sinking.  I 
California  had  settled  deep  into  the  , 
mud.  To  make  the  refloating  job  easi- 
er, the  ship  was  made  lighter.  Nine  of 
its  12  14-inch  guns  were  removed,  as 


well  as  the  flag  tower,  conning  tower 
and  mainmast. 

Remaining  in  drydock  until  June 
1942,  California  was  under  way  for 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on  Oct.  10. 
About  a year  later,  it  emerged  essen- 
tially as  a new  ship  with  a wider  beam, 
increased  stability,  improved  air  de- 
fenses and  154  miles  of  new  electric 
cable.  At  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  in 
October  1944,  the  one-time  victim 
evened  the  score,  hitting  a Japanese 
battleship  with  more  than  60  rounds  of 
1,500-pound  shells. 

Left:  Temporary  patch  is  transported  for  in- 
stallation on  hull  of  battleship  Nevada,  sunk  in 
the  harbor.  Below:  After  being  raised,  Nevada 
enters  Drydock  H2  on  Feb.  18,  1942,  for  fur- 
ther repair. 
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Of  the  battleships  that  were  sal- 
vaged, IVesf  Virginia — hit  by  seven  tor- 
pedoes— was  in  the  worst  shape.  Essen- 
tially, its  entire  port  side  had  been 
blown  open,  and  the  topside  had  suf- 
fered from  a 30-hour  oil  fire  that  had 
the  bad  habit  of  blazing  up  every  time 
it  was  almost  put  out. 

One  of  the  less  attractive  parts  of  sal- 
vage was  removal  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  that  had  been  unrefrigerated 
for  months.  The  stench  was  sickening. 
A solution  was  found  during  salvage  of 
West  Virginia.  Compartments  were 
pumped  full  of  seawater  for  several 
days.  That  had  the  effect  of  shredding 
the  meat  and  reducing  the  bad  odor  so 
that  it  was  barely  noticeable. 

Having  sat  in  the  harbor  with  a max- 


imum 28  degree  list,  West  Virginia 
pulled  into  Drydock  Number  One  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  a practically  even  keel 
on  June  9,  1942.  Nearly  all  of  its  elec- 
tric motors  and  machinery  were  saved, 
and  other  vital  items  were  either  recon- 
ditioned in  Hawaii  or  stored  aboard 
the  ship  for  delivery  to  a West  Coast 
yard.  And  the  ship’s  galley  even  be- 
came operational  again,  serving  three 
meals  a day  to  the  salvage  crew. 

The  most  extensive  salvage  job  of  all 
the  victims  at  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  a 
success;  on  the  last  day  of  the  war, 
West  Virginia  would  be  anchored  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  attending  the  surrender  of 
its  previous  tormentors. 

Sixty-six  casualties  were  still  left  a- 
board  West  Virginia  when  repair  work 


began.  Three  of  those  deaths  seemed 
especially  tragic.  When  a work  party 
broke  into  compartment  A-111 — a 
storeroom  next  to  a fresh  water 
pump — they  found  the  space  complete- 
ly unflooded.  Inside,  on  one  of  the 
lower  shelves,  were  three  bodies.  All 
the  emergency  rations  in  the  compart- 
ment had  been  eaten,  and  the  manhole 
leading  to  the  fresh  water  tanks  had 
been  opened.  On  one  of  the  bulkheads 
was  a calendar.  Each  day  from  Dec.  7 
to  Dec.  23  had  been  marked  with  an 
“X.” 

The  three  sailors  had  lived  in  isola- 
tion, surrounded  by  flooded  compart-  ! 

A 14-inch  gun  is  removed  by  crane  from  battle-  I 

ship  California,’  nine  such  guns  were  taken  off  ^ 

the  ship  before  it  was  refloated.  '< 
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ments,  for  17  days  aboard  the  sunken 
battleship.  They  had  finally  died,  ap- 
parently from  lack  of  oxygen. 

Although  much  effort  and  ingenuity 
were  put  into  the  righting  of  capsized 
Oklahoma,  it  was  never  salvaged.  In- 
stead, the  battleship  was  decommis- 
sioned in  1944  and  sold  as  scrap  for 
$46,000  after  the  war.  While  being 
towed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  West 
Coast,  Oklahoma  was  lost  in  a storm 
and  sank  May  17,  1947. 

Utah  and  Arizona  never  came  back 
up;  both  have  been  memorialized  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Minelayer  Oglala,  on  its  side  and  al- 
most submerged,  had  been  launched  in 
1907.  Because  of  its  age,  the  ship’s  sta- 
bility during  salvage  operations  was  the 


Below:  With  wooden  struts  attached  to  its  hull 
and  cables  pulling  from  shore,  capsized  battle- 
ship Oklahoma  is  righted.  Left:  The  ship  has 
been  raised  to  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees. 
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worst  encountered  and  presented  many 
problems.  But  it  was  finally  resurrected 
and  made  it  back  to  active  duty  in  Feb- 
ruary 1944.  Like  the  two  destroyers 
Cassin  and  Downes,  the  old  minelayer 
had  been  written  off  as  a total  loss.  But 
all  three  vessels  ended  up  contributing 
to  our  final  victory  against  Japan. 

The  entire  salvage  operation  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  an  example  of  outstanding 
dedication  to  a tough  job,  made  even 
more  difficult  by  several  shortcomings. 


r 


Pearl  Harbor  suffered  from  a lack  of 
materials  and  equipment.  If  more 
pumping  facilities  had  been  available, 
some  of  those  ships  that  had  to  be 
raised  might  never  have  sunk.  Some  of 
the  fires  might  not  have  raged  out  of 
control.  There  was  also  a manpower 
shortage,  especially  in  the  case  of  car- 
penters and  welders.  The  cleaning  of 
those  battleships  required — realistical- 
ly— about  500  men;  salvage  crews  were 
usually  about  one-fifth  that  size.  But 


the  work  was  done  in  quick  order. 

The  worst  shortage  was  that  of  de- 
fensive weapons  against  more  air  at- 
tacks, a distinct  and  uncomfortable 
possibility  until  the  U.S.  Navy’s  victo- 
ry at  Midway.  Gun  batteries  and  am- 
munition were  taken  off  all  the  ships 
and  used  on  Hawaii  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Reclaimed  ships  received  new, 
improved  AA  equipment  after  return- 
ing stateside. 

Performances  of  the  divers  and  their 
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The  Ones  that  Made  it  BackJ 


Of  the  19  vessels  damaged  or  sunk 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  on- 
ly three — Arizona,  Oklahoma  and 
Utah — became  permanent  losses.  The 
other  16  were  repaired  or  salvaged  in 
time  to  see  action  before  the  war  end- 
ed; some  contributed  heavily  to  U.S. 
naval  victories,  amphibious  landings 
and  offshore  bombardment: 

USS  California  (BB  44):  Sunk  at 
Battleship  Row.  Refloated  March  25, 
1942  and  reconstructed  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Departed 
Bremerton  Jan.  31,  1944.  Took  part  in 
Marianas  invasion  and  helped  to  de- 
stroy Japanese  forces  at  Battle  of  Suri- 
gao  Strait  that  same  year.  Seven  battle 
stars. 

USS  Cassin  (DD  372):  Heavily  dam- 
aged in  drydock  and  officially  listed  as 
a loss;  decommissioned  Dec.  7,  1941. 
After  superb  salvage  effort,  towed  to 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  rebuilt. 
Recommissioned  Feb.  5,  1944.  Six  bat- 
tle stars. 

USS  Curtiss  (AV  4):  Moored  near 
Ford  Island  Air  Station.  Got  under 
way  and  sighted  midget  Japanese  sub, 
on  which  it  scored  two  hits  with  5-inch 
shells.  Shot  down  three  enemy  planes, 
one  of  which  crashed  into  the  seaplane 
tender’s  forward  crane.  Also  received 
one  bomb  hit.  Went  to  San  Diego  for 


permanent  repairs  and  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  Jan.  13,  1942.  Seven  bat- 
tle stars. 

USS  Downes  (DD  375):  Berthed  next 
to  Cassin  in  drydock  and  also  listed  ini- 
tially as  complete  loss;  decommis- 
sioned June  20,  1942.  Rebuilt  and  re- 
commissioned at  Mare  Island  Nov.  15, 
1943.  Four  battle  stars. 

USS  Helena  (CL  50):  Hit  by  torpe- 
do. Received  preliminary  overhaul  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  permanent  repairs  at 
Mare  Island.  Rejoined  fleet  in  1942, 
distinguishing  itself  in  Battles  of  Cape 
Esperance  and  Guadalcanal.  Sunk  July 
6,  1943,  by  three  torpedo  hits  during 
Battle  of  Kula  Gulf.  Seven  battle  stars. 

USS  Helm  (DD  388):  Under  way  in 
West  Loch  Channel,  Pearl  Harbor 
when  attack  began.  Shot  down  one 
plane  and  received  light  damage  from 
strafing  and  two  near  misses  from 
bombs.  Drydocked  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
repairs  Jan.  15,  1942;  under  way  five 
days  later.  Eleven  battle  stars. 

USS  Honolulu  (CL  48):  Suffered  on- 
ly minor  hull  damage  from  a near  miss. 
Following  repairs,  sailed  Jan.  12,  1942. 
Eight  battle  stars. 

USS  Maryland  (BB  46):  Hit  by  two 
bombs;  Japanese  announced  that  it 
had  been  sunk.  Entered  Puget  Sound 
Yard  Dec.  30,  1941,  for  repairs.  Re- 


joined  fleet  Feb.  26,  1942.  Seven  battle^ 
stars.  I 

USS  Nevada  (BB  36):  Hit  by  one  tor- 1 
pedo  and  two  or  three  bombs,  still  got*[ 
under  way  during  attack.  Struck  again^ 
while  trying  to  leave  harbor  and 
beached  at  Hospital  Point.  Refloated* 
Feb.  12,  1942.  Repaired  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Puget  Sound  Yard;  rejoined 
fleet  in  1942.  Seven  battle  stars. 

USS  Oglala  (CM  4):  Sunk;  refloated^ 
in  late  1942.  Received  extensive  repairs 
in  California  and  placed  back  in  full* 
commission  Feb.  28,  1944.  One  battle 
star. 

USS  Pennsylvania  (BB  38):  Dam-  ■ 
aged  in  drydock  with  Cassin  and^ 
Downes  during  attack.  Underwent  re- 
pairs at  San  Francisco  until  March  30,^ 
1942.  Took  part  in  Battle  of  Surigao 
Strait  Oct.  25,  1944,  where  Japanese 
lost  two  battleships  and  three  destroy-  ' 
ers.  Hit  by  torpedo  in  Buckner  Bay,  ,-  j 

A -4^ 

Okinawa,  and  towed  to  Guam  for  re- 
pairs. Eight  battle  stars. 

USS  Raleigh  (CL  7):  Took  a torpedo 
hit  amidships  to  port  side.  Repaired  af^' 
Pearl  Harbor  and  overhauled  at  Mare  - 
Island;  rejoined  fleet  July  23,  1942. 
Three  battle  stars. 

USS  Shaw  (DD  373):  Drydocked- 
during  attack.  Took  three  bomb  hits, 
one  which  exploded  its  forward  maga-" 
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^ ^ supervision  were  both  excellent.  About 
9,000  dives  were  made  during  salvage 
K operations  for  a total  of  about  36,000 
underwater  hours  with  only  one  diving 
casualty. 

Thus,  Japan’s  naval  superiority  in 
the  Pacific,  achieved  by  paralyzing  a 
significant  part  of  our  fleet  for  many 
ry  months,  was  a shortlived  advantage, 
r Even  with  our  terrible  naval  losses  dur- 
I ing  the  campaign  for  Guadalcanal,  the 
I V Japanese  still  couldn’t  keep  us  off  that 


^ zine.  Repaired  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco.  Returned  to  Pacific  in 
'^August  1942.  Eleven  battle  stars. 

USS  Tennessee  (BB  43):  Hit  by  two 
bombs;  also  damaged  by  fires  aboard 
Arizona  and  West  Virginia  moored 
close  by.  Left  Pearl  Harbor  Dec.  20, 
1941,  accompanied  by  Pennsylvania 
■^and  Maryland.  Repaired  and  modified 
, ^at  Puget  Sound.  Compiled  impressive 
combat  record  after  rejoining  fleet  in 
^February  1942.  Ten  battle  stars  plus 
Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

USS  Vestal  (AR  4):  Took  two  bomb 
hits,  plus  damage  from  explosions  and 
^fires  aboard  Arizona,  moored  along- 
side. Got  under  way  and  grounded  on 
*Aiea  Shoal.  After  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  South 
'^Pacific  on  Aug.  12,  1942.  Two  battle 
stars. 

^ USS  West  Virginia  (BB  48):  Sunk  by 
six  torpedo  hits  and  at  least  two  bomb 
'hits.  Refloated  May  17,  1942.  Engi- 
neering plant  repaired  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  steamed  to  Puget  Sound  for  exten- 
sive repair  and  modernization  that  last- 
^ed  until  the  summer  of  1944.  Rejoined 
fleet  in  time  to  take  part  in  Battle  of 
'Surigao  Strait  Oct.  25,  1944.  Provided 
support  for  Mindoro  and  Okinawa 
’’landings;  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  Sept. 
2,  1945,  for  Japanese  surrender.  Five 
battle  stars. 

t 
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Looking  quite  different  from  their  condition  on 
^Dec.  7,  1941,  destroyers  Cassin  and  Downes 
undergo  repair  in  dry  dock. 


island.  And  after  the  decisive  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  more  than  two  years 
later,  naval  engagements  for  the  Jap- 
anese were  consistent  and  humiliating 
defeats. 

As  for  the  vessels  “destroyed”  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  their  salvage  amazed  not 
only  the  enemy  but  also  the  United 
States.  Their  resurrection  seemed 
incredible  to  many  U.S.  observers  at 
the  time.  Japanese  naval  commanders 
probably  felt  the  same  way  later  in  the 


war  when  they  saw  the  silhouettes  of 
enemy  warships  reportedly  destroyed 
at  Pearl  Harbor! 

It’s  true  that  the  initial  destruction  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  a stroke  of  Japan’s 
military  genius.  But  the  rise  of  those 
victims  from  the  ashes  of  defeat,  and 
their  eventual  return  to  the  fleet,  was 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  battles  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  ever  won. 

— Story  by  JOl  P.M.  Callaghan 
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Time  to  Say  Goodbye 

Nostalgia  swept  over  all  who  knew 
and  served  aboard  the  ship.  To  many 
crewmen,  this  mass  of  steel  and  gray 
paint  had  been  a home  away  from 
home,  but  now  it  was  time  to  say  so 
long. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  crew- 
men of  USS  Bryce  Canyon  (AD  36) 
when  it  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  de- 
commissioned Navy  ships.  The 
30-year-old  destroyer  tender  left  the 
Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  where 
it  had  served  for  12  years  as  a “floating 
repair  shop”  providing  repairs,  along 
with  technical  and  logistical  support. 


to  destroyers  and  other  Pacific  Fleet 
ships. 

Some  thought  Bryce  Canyon  homely 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  big  and  bulky 
compared  to  the  sleeker,  more  glamor- 
ous destroyers  and  frigates  moored 
nearby.  Nicknamed  “Brass  Canoe,” 
its  solid  brass  handrails  and  other 
metalwork  were  polished  twice  a day. 

Also  known  affectionately  as 
“Building  36”  (after  its  hull  number), 
the  492-foot  vessel  served  as  flagship 
for  Commander  Naval  Surface  Group 
Mid-Pacific  and  was  a familiar  sight  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  its  later  years,  the 


Left:  USS  Bryce  Canyon  (AD  36)  is  towed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  join  the  ranks  of  other 
decommissioned  Navy  ships.  The  vessel  is  to  be 
auctioned  in  an  open  sale.  Above:  A crewman 
applies  the  final  touch  before  decommissioning 
by  painting  over  the  ship’s  hull  number. 

tender  seldom  went  to  sea.  However,  it 
made  several  cruises  to  Oahu’s  outly- 
ing islands — Maui,  Hawaii  and  Kauai 
— and  also  sponsored  several  family 
cruises. 

In  the  course  of  its  career,  AD  36 
logged  eight  WestPacs,  saw  combat  in 
Korea  and  serviced  ships  in  the  Philip- 


pines during  Vietnam.  Besides  the 
many  medals  earned  by  the  crew,  Bryce 
Canyon  won  first  place  in  the  annual 
battle  efficiency  competition  from 
1955  through  1959,  earning  the  gold 
“E”  for  five  consecutive  years. 

No  doubt  Bryce  Canyon  boasted  a 
proud  crew.  Former  crew  member 
Chief  Hull  Technician  John  R.  Ray- 
mond said,  “We  set  a record  for 
changing  ships’  screws  in  the  early 
1970s  that  was  unbelievable.  We  saved 
the  cost  of  drydocking  ships  by  re- 
placing their  screws  underwater  in  30 
hours  with  four  divers  and  a crane.” 
To  Chief  Warrant  Officer  William 
G.  Johnson,  Bryce  Canyon  was  more 
“like  family”  than  ship.  Stationed 
aboard  the  tender  for  the  past  five 
years,  he  had  the  honor  of  securing  the 
watch  for  the  last  time  and  making  the 
final  entry  in  the  ship’s  log  at  10:25 
a.m.,  June  30,  1981.  It  read:  “Decom- 
missioned the  USS  Bryce  Canyon." 

— Story  by  J02  Deborah  F.  Longo 
and  J02  Stacey  Huesmann 
— Photos  by  PHI  Harold  J.  Gerwien 
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“That’s  affirmative,  Nacho,  you’re  on  a 
holding  pattern  until  we  can  clear  the  flight 
deck  of  a certain  miniature  sleigh  and  eight 
tiny  reindeer.” 
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U.S.  and  Japan  Sail  Together 


two  softball  games  against  the  cham- 
pionship ladies  team  from  the 
Yamagataya  Department  Store.  At- 
tempting to  avenge  last  year’s  defeat  to 
Blue  Ridge,  the  women  played  tough 
ball,  but  the  men  won  the  games,  4-0 
and  4-2. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Sasebo  where  Blue 
Ridge  and  Shirane  celebrated  Amer- 
ica’s Independence  Day.  After  cups  of 
saki  and  a 325-pound  cake  commemo- 
rating the  cruise  and  the  Fourth  of  Ju- 
ly, Blue  Ridge  fired  a 21 -gun  salute  in 
honor  of  America’s  205th  birthday. 


Left:  Sea  brothers  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States  hoist  flags  aboard  Blue  Ridge.  Photo  by 
PHAN  Doug  McGrath.  Right:  Blue  Ridge  and 
Shirane  head  toward  port  under  the  gaze  of  the 
big  Buddha  of  Beppu.  Photo  by  PHAN 
Berkley  Atkisson.  Below:  Blue  Ridge 
(background)  and  Shirane  practice  underway 
replenishment  off  southern  Japan.  Photo  by 
PH2  Lester  D.  Brown. 


The  recent  cruise  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  flagship  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC 
19)  and  the  Japanese  Escort  Force 
flagship  JDS  Shirane  (DD  143)  was  a 
time  of  coordinated  hard  work  and 
much  fun  for  the  crews  of  the  two 
ships.  The  three-week  operation  off 
Japan’s  main  island  of  Kyushu  also 
tightened  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  allies. 


Together,  the  flagships  conducted 
two  war-at-sea  exercises,  an  anti- 
submarine exercise,  surface  gunnery 
practice  and— for  liberty — made  port 
calls  at  Beppu,  Kagoshima  and  Sasebo. 

The  first  stop  at  the  resort  city  of 
Beppu  found  the  sailors  of  both  ships 
relaxing  in  the  city’s  famous  sulfur 
springs  and  mud  baths. 

In  Kagoshima,  as  volcanic  Mount 
Sakurajima  spewed  smoke  in  the  back- 
ground, the  crew  of  Blue  Ridge  played 


Home  Away  From  Home 


When  a ship  pulls  into  the  shipyard 
for  an  overhaul,  crew  members  gen- 
erally live  aboard  ship  and  face  less 
than  peaceful  living  conditions. 

But  that’s  changing  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  Jonathan  Corporation  Ship  Re- 
pair and  Computer  Systems  Company 
bought  the  former  Lafayette  Yacht 
Club  and  turned  it  into  dormitory-style 
housing  and  dining  facilities  for  crews 
of  ships  being  overhauled  there.  The 


dormitory  has  berthing  capacity  for 
500  and  dining  facilities  designed  to 
serve  2,500  people. 

In  addition,  former  tennis  facilities 
are  being  converted  to  basketball 
courts,  and  the  club  swimming  pool  is 
being  restored.  New  bathrooms,  light- 
ing, lower  ceilings  and  carpeting  have 
also  been  installed  as  well  as  a parking 
lot  for  275  cars. 

The  new  facility  seems  to  be  promot- 


ing better  morale.  According  to  one 
crewman  from  USS  San  Diego  (AFS 
6),  the  first  ship  to  use  the  facility: 
“Morale  for  most  yard  periods  that 
I’ve  experienced  has  been  very  low  in 
comparison  to  this  one.  Habitability  is 
important,  and  living  at  the  club  has 
lessened  tensions  ordinarily  associated 
with  living  on  board  ship.’’ 
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Saipan  Does  It  All 

“We  do  it  all”  are  the  words  behind 
the  crew  of  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2).  In 
fact,  it’s  the  ship’s  motto,  and  it  came 
into  play  recently  when  Saipan  was 
undergoing  operational  exercises  in 
preparation  for  a Mediterranean  de- 
ployment. 

In  addition  to  conducting  oper- 
ational checks  and  equipment  tests  off 
the  Virginia  Capes,  the  amphibious  as- 
sault ship  was  called  upon  to  tow  USS 
Barnstable  County  (LST  1197). 
Through  meticulously  coordinated  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  both  ships’  crews, 
the  towing  exercise  proved  successful. 

— By  J02  Jimmy  D.  Couch 

USS  Saipan  (LHA  2)  (background)  lows  USS 
Barnstable  County  (LST  1197)  through  the 
waters  off  the  Virginia  Capes.  Photo  by  PH3 
Dan  Buckson. 


New  Showers  For  Ships 


Francis  Keffer  (left)  and  Charles  Kelly  with 
their  low-flow,  hand-held  shower. 


child  of  Charles  Kelly  and  Francis  Kef- 
fer, uses  an  average  of  three  gallons  of 
water  as  opposed  to  15-20  gallons  for  a 
shipboard  “Navy”  shower. 

The  low-flow,  hand-held  shower  has 
been  extensively  evaluated  and  proved 
worthy.  In  one  seven-month  cruise  to 
the  tropics,  the  destroyer  USS  Jonas 
Ingram  (DD  938)  reduced  shower 
water  consumption  by  85  percent,  sav- 
ing more  than  500,000  gallons  of 
water.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  5,000 
crew  members  of  USS  Saratoga  (CV 
60),  the  shower  system  cut  their  needs 
in  half.  Saratoga  is  predicted  to  save 
more  than  $2  million  a year  once  its 
water  resource  management  plan  is  in 
full  swing. 

Lowering  fresh  water  consumption 
is  expected  to  reduce  the  use  of  dis- 
tillers, reduce  hot  water  requirements, 
increase  wastewater  holding  tank 
capabilities  and  decrease  demand  on 
wastewater  transfer  pumps. 

This  type  of  shower  unit  is  expected 
to  be  installed  on  all  surface  ships  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years. 


Two  researchers  at  the  David  Taylor 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  have  de- 
signed, developed  and  patented  a re- 


duced flow  shower  that  predictions  say 
will  save  the  Navy  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

The  reduced  flow  shower,  the  brain- 
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The  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka  have  been 
brought  into  the  television  age  thanks 
to  a Navy/Marine  Corps  team.  The 
small  island  nation — formerly  known 
as  Ceylon — was  the  recipient  of  a tele- 
vision transmitting  facility  presented 
by  a Japanese  firm.  But  transporting 
the  11,660-pound  generator  and  its 
allied  equipment  to  its  mountaintop 
site  was  a big  problem.  Enter  the 
Seventh  Fleet  and  elements  of  the  31st 
Marine  Amphibious  Unit. 

The  Defense  Attache  Office  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Colombo  received  a 
request  from  the  Sri  Lankian  govern- 
ment for  assistance  with  the  generator. 
Clearing  through  diplomatic  and 
military  channels,  it  was  determined 
that  units  from  the  31st  MAU  em- 
barked on  the  USS  Belleau  Wood 
(LHA  3)  could  do  the  job.  The  mission 
could  be  accomplished  during  a sched- 
uled port  visit  to  Sri  Lanka. 

Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squad- 
ron 165,  with  two  CH-53  Sea  Stallions 
and  a UH-1  Huey  helicopter,  was 
selected  for  the  task.  Six  Marines  from 
Marine  Service  Support  Group  37,  em- 
barked aboard  USS  Thomaston  (LSD 
28)  would  pitch  in  to  help  with  the 


hooking  and  rigging  of  loads  and 
would  guide  the  Sea  Stallions  through 
their  takeoffs  and  landings. 

While  the  Marines  put  the  final 
touches  on  their  flight  plan,  Japanese 
engineers  worked  to  separate  and  crate 
the  16  loads  that  would  be  lifted  to  the 
mountaintop.  By  far  the  most  perplex- 
ing problem  was  the  generator.  The  al- 
titude coupled  with  the  warm  weather 
would  make  the  heavy  lift  difficult. 
But  the  Marines  were  confident;  they 
had  lifted  up  to  seven  tons  with  the  Sea 
Stallions.  This  would  be  easy. 

The  da:  Ihe  Belleau  Wood  and 
Thomaston  arrived  in  Colombo  for  a 
port  visit,  the  Marines  zipped  into  their 
flight  suits  for  a look  at  the  terrain. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  so  perfect 
that  after  a quick  flyover  they  decided 
to  do  the  lift  then,  a day  earlier  than 
planned. 

The  local  citizens,  3,000  of  them, 
turned  out  to  watch  the  helicopters. 
The  audience  quickly  scattered  when 
the  CH-53s  kicked  up  a small  dust 
storm  with  their  rotors. 

Less  than  five  hours  after  arriving  in 
Sri  Lanka,  the  first  of  the  16  loads  was 
moved.  The  lightest  loads  were  the  first 


off  the  grassy  runway.  Finally  it  was 
time  for  the  generator  to  be  lifted. 
With  a green  smoke  flare  at  the  landing 
zone  streaming  to  mark  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  Sea  Stallion  strained 
its  way  up  the  mountain,  hovered  and 
gently  deposited  its  load.  It  was  a 
perfect  touchdown. 

The  entire  operation  lasted  a little 
more  than  two  hours.  It  had  begun  and 
ended  so  quickly  that  the  ground  crews 
had  finished  packing  away  their  nets 
and  were  relaxing  when  the  govern- 
ment officials  who  were  to  witness  the 
spectacle  arrived. 

The  mission  was  a two-fold  success. 
The  Navy/Marine  Corps  team  had  not 
only  positioned  Sri  Lanka’s  new  tele- 
vision transmitter  generator  but  also 
had  undergone  high  altitude  helicopter 
training  at  the  same  time. 


Putting  Sri  Lanka  On  the  Air 


k.1 
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Two  stages  in  the  airlifting  of  television  equip- 
ment to  Mount  Pidurutalagala,  Sri  Lanka,  are 
shown  top  left  and  above. 
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Uncommon  Duty 


Where  on  Earth  is 

Mount 

Santa 

Rita? 


Wild  pigs,  monkeys  and  snakes. 
Isolation,  brush  fires  and  torrential 
rains. 

It’s  enough  to  intimidate  even  the 
saltiest  of  Navy  bluejackets,  but  for  the 
26  men  and  women  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Link  Station,  Mount  Santa 
Rita,  it’s  a part  of  their  everyday  life. 
And  they  all  agree  that  this  small, 
backwoods  communications  complex 
in  Hermosa  on  historic  Bataan  just 
may  be  the  most  uncommon  and  the 
best  duty  they’re  ever  likely  to  run 
across. 

Perched  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Santa  Rita  (1,558  feet),  the  complex 
overlooks  Subic  Bay  Naval  Facility,  12 
miles  to  the  west.  The  link  station  pro- 
vides communications  for  53  com- 
mands throughout  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  for  the  entire  Seventh 


Fleet.  To  reach  it,  sailors  wind  their 
way  daily  up  a narrow,  serpentine  road 
constantly  threatened  by  the  encroach- 
ing jungle. 

“Mount  Santa  Rita  is  the  heart  of  an 
essential  communications  set-up  which 
is  the  largest  microwave  system  in  the 
world,’’  said  assistant  officer  in  charge 
Master  Chief  Electronics  Technician 
Jim  Taylor.  “All  communications  sup- 
port provided  by  Naval  Communica- 
tions Station  Philippines  for  ships  and 
aircraft  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  is  made 
possible  by  Mount  Santa  Rita.  The 
automatic  dial  telephone  system  alone 
can  support  a city  of  more  than 
60,000.’’ 

All  phone  and  military  radio  mes- 
sage traffic  between  the  Subic  Bay  area 
and  the  rest  of  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  is 


sent  via  microwave  through  Mount 
Santa  Rita  with  the  help  of  its  12-story 
tower. 

Easily  identifiable,  Santa  Rita  is  a 
perfect  navigation  point;  it  points  the 
way  to  Cubi  Point’s  9,000-foot  run-  ^ 
way.  The  Tactical  Air  Navigation  mast 
on  top  of  “Rita’s”  red  and  white  struc- 
ture is  1,702  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  * 
navigational  signal  enables  aircraft  to 
home  in  on  the  air  station  and  de- 
termine their  distance  and  bearing.  < 

For  Navy  people  driving  to  Cubi  or 
Subic,  the  tower  is  an  always  visible 
signpost  along  the  winding  mountain 
road  that  stretches  from  Subic  Bay, 
across  Bataan,  to  Manila  and  Clark 
Air  Base. 

Cattle  cross  the  narrow,  winding  road  leading 
to  Mount  Santa  Rita  Naval  Link  Station  on  the 
peak  of  the  1,558-foot  mountain. 
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Uncommon  Duty 


It  wasn’t  long  after  World  War  II 
that  the  Navy  realized  the  need  for  a 
modern  point-to-point  telephone  and 
communications  system  between  local 
U.S.  military  activities  in  the  Philip- 
pines. However,  the  cost  of  installing 
and  maintaining  landlines  traversing 
miles  of  exposed  jungle  terrain  and 
dense  forests  was  prohibitive.  Thus, 
the  radio  microwave  system  was 
selected. 

Construction  of  the  multimillion 
dollar  complex  began  in  April  1953. 


problems  caused  by  the  elements,  the 
site’s  location  and  the  jungle. 

According  to  officer  in  charge 
Lieutenant  Frank  Phillips,  the  original 
construction  cost  was  only  $1.5  mil- 
lion. “Today,  Mount  Santa  Rita  is 
priceless.’’ 

“Santa  Rita  is  unique  because  of  the 
critical  nature  of  its  mission,’’  said 
Taylor.  “Without  it,  rapid  communi- 
cations in  the  Philippines  would  pretty 
much  come  to  a halt.’’ 

“An  interesting  fact,’’  said  Phillips, 
“is  that  with  all  the  messages  relayed 


through  Mount  Santa  Rita  (100,000  a 
month),  the  station  cannot  initiate  a 
message  into  the  system.  Any  message 
drafted  by  us  has  to  pass  through  Subic 
and  then  back  to  Santa  Rita  on  its  way 
to  its  destination.’’ 

The  daily  routine  for  the  people  at 
this  semi-isolated  facility  could  be 
described  as  “unreal.” 

“It’s  certainly  not  like  anything  I’ve 
experienced,”  said  Taylor,  a 16-year 
Navy  veteran.  “One  minute  the  troops 
will  be  conducting  normal  maintenance 
and  the  next,  we’ll  find  ourselves  hur- 


rying down  a mountain  trail  with 
shovels  and  rakes  to  fight  a raging 
brush  fire.  Acting  as  fire  warden  is  one 
of  our  additional  responsibilities.” 
From  the  moment  they  board  their 
yellow  work  bus  at  6:30  each  morning, 
these  mountain  dwellers  find  that 
“up”  is  a way  of  life.  “Down”  is  a 
nasty  word  until  they  again  board  their 

Opposite  page:  ETCM  Jim  Taylor  and  ETC 
Lewvino  Maguyon  inside  the  compound  of  the 
link  station.  Below:  ET2  Robert  Stone  replaces 
a component  in  a microwave  radio  power  sup- 
ply. 


Uncommon  Duty 


bus  in  the  afternoon  for  the  roller- 
coaster-like  ride  back  to  Subic. 

Once  at  the  station,  normal  mainten- 
ance evolutions  are  dictated  by 
schedule.  Taylor  said,  “If  no  equip- 
ment is  malfunctioning,  our  attention 
turns  to  the  continuous  process  of 
‘tweaking,’  adjusting  and  checking 
performance  of  the  gear  to  ensure  it 
never  degrades.” 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Santa 
Rita  as  the  communications  hub  for 
the  area,  the  people  there  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  the  equipment  in 
tip-top  shape.  As  Taylor  put  it,  “We 
simply  are  not  allowed  to  go  off  the 
air.” 

Mount  Santa  Rita’s  “lifeline”  is  a 
one-lane  road  over  which  traffic  is 


Below:  Lt.  Frank  Phillips  conducts  the 
monthly  personnel  inspection.  Upper  right:  The 
San  Miguel  microwave  antenna  is  on  the  lOth 
deck  of  the  12-story  building  and  the  view  is 
magnificent.  Lower  right:  Santiago  Novero, 
one  of  two  full-time  civilian  employees  at  the 
station,  performs  maintenance  on  a 
275-kilowatt  diesel  generator  he  helped  install 
more  than  25  years  ago. 
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dispatched  in  one  direction  at  a time. 
Filipino  and  U.S.  Marine  security 
guards  are  posted  with  a phone  line  for 
communication.  They  ensure  the  road 
is  clear  of  traffic — and  jungle  en- 
tanglement— before  allowing  auto- 
mobiles to  pass.  Monthly,  Rita’s  com- 
munications people  don  jungle  fatigues 
and  boots,  and  with  bolo  knives  and 
saws  in  hand,  slash  their  way  through 
heavy  foliage  that  constantly  en- 
croaches upon  the  asphalt  trail. 

“Because  of  the  relay  station’s 
remote  location,  it’s  necessary  that  we 
be  nearly  self-sufficient,’’  explained 
Taylor.  “We  have  our  own  power  sys- 
tem, water  reservoir,  water  purifica- 
tion unit  and  a store  of  rations  that  will 
last  about  30  days.’’ 

The  station’s  power  is  supplied  by 
two,  25-year-old,  275-kilowatt  diesel 
generators,  of  which  only  one  is  em- 
ployed at  a time.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
200-kilowatt  generator  for  emergen- 

Hundreds of  thousands  of  cross  connection 
panels  meshing  communication  facilities  in  the 
area  are  housed  on  the  fourth  deck  of  the  link 
station. 


cies.  A large  store  of  diesel  fuel  is  kept 
in  reserve. 

Water  comes  from  a small  creek  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  sup- 
plies a 40,000-gallon  reservoir.  The 
water  is  then  pumped  to  three 
6,000-gallon  tanks  at  the  top  where  it  is 
purified  and  pumped  into  a fresh-water 
holding  tank. 

There  are  seven  different  Navy 
ratings  at  Mount  Santa  Rita:  boats- 
wain’s mate,  electronics  technician,  in- 
terior communications  technician, 
mess  management  specialist,  radio- 
man, storekeeper  and  yeoman.  A five- 
man  Marine  security  force  remains  on 
the  mountain  24  hours  a day. 

Whether  boatswain’s  mates  or  mess 
management  specialists,  all  are  re- 
quired to  learn  the  operation  of 
technical  control,  normally  the  job  of  a 
radioman.  If  one  is  a yeoman,  that  per- 
son can  expect  to  operate  an  OCR 
typewriter,  or  a shovel  or  a rake,  when- 
ever there’s  a grass  fire. 

Despite  the  remote  location,  wild 
animals,  and  the  daily  trek  up  and 
down  the  mountain,  the  men  and 


women  assigned  to  Mount  Santa  Rita 
enjoy  their  surroundings. 

Morale  is  high  and  most  of  the  men 
and  women  are  eager  to  extend  their 
tours.  The  crew  is  a tightly-knit  family 
that  works  and  plays  together. 
Evidence  of  this  is  revealed  by  the  three 
Defense  Communications  Agency 
awards  on  the  walls  in  the  QIC’s  of- 
fice; most  notable  are  two  very  ornate 
plaques  dated  1979  and  1980. 

“It’s  like  a big  family,’’  said  the 
master  chief.  “We  live  comfortably.  In 
our  small  Bay  View  dining  facility, 
contract  workers  prepare  and  serve 
some  of  the  best  chow  I’ve  ever  tasted. 
We  have  our  own  small  Navy  Ex- 
change outlet,  TV  lounge,  library  and 
recreation  room.  And  we  have  our  pet 
monkeys,  led  by  an  old  geezer  we  call 
Chief  George  (no  relation  to  the  writer) 
who  visits  the  station  almost  every 
morning  for  breakfast. 

“The  only  thing  that  annoys  me 
about  being  up  here,’’  said  Taylor,  “is 
when  people  ask  me,  ‘Where  on  earth 
is  Mount  Santa  Rita?’  ’’ 

— Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Ken  George 
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In  the  midst  of  the  desert,  some- 
where between  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.,  lies  a small  but  active 
Navy  command,  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Missile  Test  Facility.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
NOMTF  steadfastly  maintains  a Navy 
presence  in  the  desert.  The  loyal  men 
and  women  of  NOMTF  are  marking 
the  Navy’s  35th  year  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  a celebration  not  easily 
accomplished  considering  the  hard- 
ships of  the  climate  and  the  good- 
natured  ribbing  of  the  host  command. 

The  Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test 
Facility  began  as  a unit  in  1946  to  assist 
the  Army  in  unraveling  the  secrets  of 
captured  German  V-2  rockets.  At  that 
time.  White  Sands  was  a 12-block 
square  of  real  estate  with  a dirt  road 
leading  to  the  highway  some  distance 
away.  The  original  Navy  construction 
consisted  of  70  Quonset  huts,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use  today. 

The  small  but  hardy  band  of  sailors 
worked  and  played  hard  and  were 
always  quick  to  spot  one  of  their  own. 


They  adopted  a stray  dog  that  only  a 
sailor  could  love  and  named  him  Guns. 
Rumor  has  it  that  Guns  associated  with 
only  Navy  people  and  could  be  seen 
riding  in  Navy  vehicles,  his  ears  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  sitting  erect.  Upon 
meeting  his  demise — he  tangled  with  a 
coyote — Guns  was  accorded  a memor- 
able funeral  with  full  military  honors. 
Interment  was  in  front  of  the  BEQ 
where  a suitable  headstone  was 
erected. 

But  serious  work  was  also  going  on. 
Rockets  were  tested  and  missiles 
launched.  In  1950,  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Military  Test  Unit  participated  in  the 
first  successful  launch  of  the  Talos 
missile,  a weapon  still  in  wide  use  to- 
day. In  1950  the  unit  also  became  a 
facility,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility. 

In  1953  the  USS  Desert  Ship  (ELS 
1— denoting  land-locked  ship)  was 
completed.  Desert  Ship  is  the  complex 
of  missile  assembly  and  checkout 
buildings,  deck  launchers,  radar  and 
steel  launching  towers  and  other  struc- 


tures that  make  up  the  Navy  Unit  at 
White  Sands.  It  is  a constant  reminder 
to  the  Army  host  command  that  the 
Navy  is  present  and  afloat. 

In  1954,  NOMTF  made  history  with 
the  successful  launching  of  the  Viking  j 
II  missile.  The  launch  set  an  altitude 
record  for  single  stage  rockets,  a record 
that  remained  unbroken  for  several 
years. 

Through  the  years  the  Navy  involve- 
ment at  White  Sands  continued  to 
grow.  With  a mission  to  support  the 
guided  missile  and  rocket  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  including 
ground  and  flight  testing  of  rockets 
and  missiles,  the  folks  at  NOMTF  were 
kept  busy.  After  an  initial  humble 
start,  25  years  later  the  facility  had  ex- 
panded into  modern  buildings.  Some 
of  the  original  huts  were  still  in  use, 
and  one  was  a favorite  relaxation  spot 
for  personnel — the  CPO  Club. 

4 

Testing  and  firing  missiles  is  big  business  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility,  White 
Sands,  N.M. 
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The  NOMTF  sailors  adopted  a new 
mascot,  this  time  a goat  which  was  ap- 
propriately named  Chief.  Chief  resided 
in  the  CPO  Club,  mingling  freely  with 
the  guests  and,  so  the  story  goes,  oc- 
casionally joining  them  for  happy 
hour. 

Desert  Ship  was  hard  at  work  testing 
surface-to-air  missiles  by  1969.  The 
close-in-weapons  system  was  added  to 
the  testing  schedule  in  1970.  Terrier 
and  Tartar  were  all  part  of  an  intense 
effort  for  the  ordnance  people. 

NOMTF’s  25th  anniversary  in  1971 
was  a good  reason  for  a new  addition 
to  the  desert  landscape.  A suggestion 
to  erect  a flag  and  signal  pole  resulted 
in  a ship’s  mast  being  installed,  most 
appropriate  for  a ship  of  the  desert. 

Missiles  and  rockets  are  the  business 
at  NOMTF,  and  the  command  has 
been  involved  in  the  testing  and  firing 
of  most  of  the  Navy’s  weapons  sys- 


tems. The  Aries  missile  and  the  Stan- 
dard missile,  part  of  the  Aegis  weapons 
system,  underwent  testing  at  Desert 
Ship.  Tests  of  the  upgraded  Talos  and 
Terrier  are  commonplace.  NOMTF 
went  Hollywood  in  1978  when  it  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the  sound 
track  used  in  the  movie  “The  Empire 
Strikes  Back.’’ 

Despite  their  small  numbers,  the 
Navy  people  at  NOMTF  have  a deep 
commitment  to  esprit  de  corps.  The  an- 
nual Army-Navy  game  continues  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  competi- 
tion in  other  than  football.  Each  year 
the  Navy  white  hats  plot  to  appropriate 
the  cannon  from  in  front  of  the  Army 
headquarters  building.  The  Army  re- 
taliates, on  occasion,  by  placing  a 
guard  around  the  cannon.  The  Navy  is 
often  successful.  Their  latest  coup. 


painted  a distinguished  haze  gray,  was 
proudly  displayed  in  front  of  the  of- 
ficers’ club.  The  bluejackets  were 
sternly  admonished  to  restore  the  can- 
non to  its  brass  finish  and  remove  it  to 
its  rightful  place  at  Army  headquarters 
or  face  charges  of  unlawful  possession 
of  a deadly  weapon. 

The  colorful  history  of  the  small 
Navy  facility  continues  to  be  written. 
While  much  can  be  said  of  the  ac- 
complishments over  the  past,  it  has 
always  been  the  matchless  spirit  and 
teamwork  of  the  officers,  white  hats 
and  civilians  who  have  served  in  the 
desert  that  have  made  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Missile  Test  Facility  a truly 
unique  and  outstanding  command  for 
the  past  35  years. 

— By  Nancy  M.  Hamilton 
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There  is  considerable  dismay  aboard 
a Navy  ship  when  the  position  indi- 
cated by  the  navigator  turns  out  in  er- 
ror. During  recent  years,  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory  astronomers— who  pre- 
pare the  astronomical  tables  used  to 
help  pinpoint  those  positions — have 
had  their  share  of  difficulties,  too. 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  two  planets  on 
the  outer  edge  of  our  solar  system, 
haven’t  been  showing  up  where  pre- 
dicted by  astronomers. 

Naval  Observatory  astronomers  Dr. 
Bob  Harrington  and  Dr.  Tom  Van 
Flandern  think  they  know  why.  Both 
agree  that  there  may  well  be  more  than 
the  currently  accepted  nine  planets.  An 
as  yet  unfound  10th  planet  could  be  at 
the  root  of  predicting  movements  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  planets.  Van 
Flandern  and  Harrington  are  looking 
for  the  culprit. 

Their  search  is  part  of  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  That  organization  is 
tasked  with  providing  navigational 
data  for  ships  at  sea  as  well  as  basic 
positional  data  for  current  and  future 
positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets 
and  stars  in  the  sky.  The  latter  infor- 
mation is  used  by  astronomers  all  over 
the  world  as  well  as  by  other  U.S. 
government  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

According  to  the  head  of  the  ob- 
servatory’s Nautical  Almanac  Office, 
Dr.  P.  Kenneth  Seidelmann,  the 
observatory  staff  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  errant  planet  posi- 
tions for  some  time.  In  fact,  one  of  Sei- 


Dr.  Bob  Harrington  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory telescope  he  has  used  to  conduct  two 
photographic  searches  for  a 10th  planet. 
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delmann’s  predecessors,  Simon  New- 
comb— whose  stern  visage  looks  down 
on  Seidelmann  from  an  aging  painting 
over  his  desk — directed  his  astron- 
omers to  get  the  wayward  planets  back 
into  smart  marching  order  back  in  the 
1890s. 

That  was  not  an  easy  task  then,  and 
it  still  isn’t,  even  with  today’s  modern 
high  speed  computers. 

Our  solar  system  is  complex.  It  is  not 
simply  a matter  of  planets  going  in 
circles  around  the  sun.  In  fact,  each 
planet  follows  an  eliptical  or  oval  path. 
Its  speed  causes  it  to  attempt  to  spiral 
off  into  space,  but  it  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  powerful  gravitational  pull  of  the 
sun.  Also,  the  planets  have  gravita- 
tional pulls  of  their  own  and  attract 
each  other.  This  attraction  varies  with 
their  masses  (the  amount  of  material 
they  contain)  and  the  distances  separat- 
ing them. 


Seidelmann  pointed  out  that  the 
planet  Neptune  was  found  in  1846 
following  calculations  of  the  various 
attractions  and  concluding  that  some 
unseen  mass  was  distorting  the  orbit  of 
the  planet  Uranus.  A British  and  a 
French  astronomer  working  independ- 
ently with  data  on  orbital  residuals — 
the  differences  between  predicted  and 
observed  positions — of  the  planet 
Uranus  deduced  the  existence  of  an 
eighth  planet  and  then  predicted  where 
it  could  be  found.  A German  astron- 
omer, acting  on  figures  calculated  by 
the  French  astronomer,  found  Neptune 
within  hours  of  the  start  of  his  search. 

The  ninth  planet,  Pluto,  was  found 
in  a similar  manner  in  1930  by  Clyde 
Tombaugh,  a young  man  hired  by  the 
Lowell  Observatory  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
to  conduct  a search  based  on  calcula- 
tions by  observatory  director  Percivell 
Lowell. 


The  actual  task  involved  taking  a 
number  of  photographs  of  an  area  of 
the  sky  on  successive  nights.  These 
photos  were  then  examined  to  see  if 
any  of  the  millions  of  images  on  them 
had  moved  in  the  interval  between  the 
exposures.  Stars  are  relatively  fixed  in 
their  positions.  A planet,  traveling  in 
its  orbit,  would  appear  to  move  against 
the  fixed  star  backdrop.  Pluto  was 
found  after  only  a few  months  of  care- 
ful searching. 

Seidelmann  reserved  some  enthu- 
siasm for  the  search  for  another  planet, 
though.  He  pointed  out  that  during  the 
1800s,  many  astronomers — after  ob- 
serving variances  in  the  orbit  of  the  in- 
nermost planet.  Mercury — theorized 
the  existence  of  another  planet  even 
closer  to  the  sun.  It  was  later  de- 
termined that  Mercury  was  not 
wandering  but  that  its  light  was  being 
bent  by  the  sun’s  gravity.  ( — ^ ) 


Discovery  of  the  Planet  Pluto 


January  23,  1930  January  29,1930 

Copies  of  small  sections  of  astronomical  photos  on  which  the  ninth  planet,  Pluto,  found  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  problem  facing  astronomers  in  their  search  for  a 10th  planet.  The  ninth  planet, 
indicated  by  arrows,  was  discovered  Feb.  18,  1930,  by  Clyde  W.  Tombaugh  at  the  Lowell  Observa- 
tory in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  The  motion  of  Pluto  against  the  fixed  background  of  stars  took  place  over  a 
space  of  six  days.  Photos  courtesy  of  Lowell  Observatory. 
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Tenth  Planet 


Harrington  said  that  one  satellite 
rotates  in  the  wrong  direction  (in  retro- 
grade, as  astronomers  say),  while  the 
other  is  in  an  unusually  large  and 
elongated  orbit. 

“I  built  a normal  satellite  system  for 
Neptune  in  my  computer,”  he  said. 
‘‘Then  I just  threw  a variety  of  sizes  of 
theoretical  planets  at  that  system  with 
my  computer  until  I found  a combina- 
tion of  size  and  speed  that  disrupted 
the  artificial  Neptune  system  into  the 
state  we  observe  today,”  he  concluded. 

Harrington  has  twice  conducted 
photographic  searches  for  a new 
planet.  Neither  has  been  successful. 

Both  he  and  Van  Flandern  feel  they 
need  better  values  of  the  masses  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  to  crank  into 
their  calculations.  They  may  have  to 
await  the  1986  and  1989  arrivals  of  the 
Voyager  spacecraft  at  the  two  planets 
to  get  that  refined  data,  though. 

Mass  information  for  Pluto  was 
unexpectedly  provided  by  another 
Naval  Observatory  astronomer,  Jim 
Christy,  when  he  found  a satellite  of 
Pluto  in  June  1978.  According  to  Har- 
rington, ‘‘With  that  discovery,  we  sud- 
denly knew  for  sure  that  Pluto’s  mass 
was  too  small  to  be  influencing  Uranus 
and  Neptune  as  much  as  the  observed 
variances.  Something  else  had  to  be  in- 
volved.” 

The  problem  may  be  solved  soon — ^ 

or  it  may  not.  ‘‘Two  weeks  ago  I 
thought  I knew  where  it  was,”  Har-  ^ 
rington  said.  ‘‘Then  a week  ago  I 
wasn’t  so  sure.  But  when  I feel  con- 
fident of  my  calculations.  I’ll  look 
again.” 

Each  new  piece  of  evidence  removes 
a little  more  uncertainty.  Each  more 
refined  value  brings  discovery  of  a 10th  j 
planet  perhaps  a bit  closer.  4 

If  Naval  Observatory  astronomers  j 

locate  it,  they  will  certainly  become 
famous.  And  they  will  also  know  the 
professional  pride  that  a navigator 
feels  when,  after  plotting  a path  across 
thousands  of  mites,  he  makes  landfall 
precisely  when  and  where  he  predicted. 

— Story  and  photos 
by  Lt.  Alan  J.  Dooley  j 


Today’s  search  for  a 10th  planet  is 
going  forward  on  two  fronts.  Van 
Flandern  is  attacking  the  problem  by 
making  calculations  based  on  historical 
observations  of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

Using  recorded  observations  of 
planetary  positions  and  comparing 
them  with  current  data,  he  hopes  to 
define  what  magnitude  of  forces  could 
influence  the  planets  as  they  have. 
Knowing  these  forces  may  enable  him 


to  point  a telescope  at  a calculated 
position  to  locate  the  intruding  planet 
causing  all  the  differences  from  the 
predicted  positions. 

Meanwhile,  Harrington  is  basing 
much  of  his  work  on  investigations  of 
the  satellites  of  Neptune.  He  has  used 
the  Naval  Observatory  computer  facil- 
ity to  see  just  what  kind  of  planetary 
body  could  have  disrupted  Neptune’s 
satellites. 


Dr.  Harrington  examines  one  of  a pair  of  photographic  plates  to  be  placed  in  a 
blink  comparator,  an  instrument  that  superimposes  thousands  of  star  images 
recorded  on  successive  nights.  Any  image  that  has  moved  in  the  interval  will  ap- 
pear to  “jump”  as  the  comparator  “blinks”  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
plates. 
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Rapid  Runway 


These  days,  Seabees  are  playing  a 
new  “what  if’’  game  in  their  all-out  ef- 
fort to  stay  combat-ready.  It’s  called 
rapid  runway  repair  (RRR)  training. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  each 
have  four  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalions.  These  builder-fighters  de- 
ploy to  U.S.  military  sites  around  the 
world  for  nine-month  periods  of  con- 
struction activity.  The  deployments  are 


separated  by  five-month  home  port 
periods  for  outfitting  and  training. 

Their  job,  and  that  of  17  reserve  bat- 
talions standing  by  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  ready  for  any 
kind  of  wartime  construction  support 
to  the  fleet.  One  possible  need  is  the 
rapid  repair  of  battle-damaged  air- 
fields. 

Once  Navy  instructors  looked  at  the 
way  the  Air  Force  “Red  Horse’’  bat- 
talions performed  the  RRR  function, 
they  quickly  adapted  it  to  the  Navy’s 
needs  and  put  together  a training 
course  now  administered  at  the  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center  in  Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

The  course  starts  with  a study 
period,  then  is  followed  by  practical 
application  on  a large  portion  of  a 
simulated  bombed-out  airstrip — com- 
plete with  crater  holes,  debris  and 
smoke.  The  smoke  reminds  Seabees 
that  they  could  be  working  in  chem- 
ically-hostile  environments. 

Seven  reserve  Seabee  instructors, 
assigned  to  the  20th  Naval  Construc- 
tion Regiment,  recently  completed  the 
course  and  are  ready  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise with  reserve  construction  bat- 
talions across  the  United  States.  Most 
of  their  teaching  responsibilities  will  be 
in  theory;  the  hands-on  training  will  be 
conducted  in  Gulfport. 

Repairing  a runway  might  sound 
easy:  Fill  up  the  holes,  buckle  some 
matting  units  together,  drag  them  over 
the  holes  and  blow  the  “all  clear’’ 
whistle.  Not  so. 


Repair 

A battle-scarred  airfield  first  has  to 
be  evaluated  to  determine  just  where  to 
place  the  50-by-5, 000-foot  replacement 
strip.  Then,  flatbed  trucks  move  mat- 
ting units  into  place  for  assembly. 
Front-end  loaders,  graders,  bulldozers 
and  sweepers  go  to  work.  Dump  trucks 
haul  backfill  material  to  top  off  debris- 
filled  holes. 

While  all  of  that  is  going  on,  others 
construct  patches  and  more  crews 
sweep  the  area  clean.  The  real  villain  in 
the  scenario  is  that  small  foreign  object 
on  the  ground  that  could  be  sucked  in- 
to a jet  intake,  putting  a plane  out  of 
commission. 

As  workers  pull  patches  into  place 
and  sweeping  machines  whirl  away, 
several  line  painters  affix  the  bright 
center  line  onto  the  “new’’  runway. 
The  whole  operation  is  a battle  the  Sea- 
bees wage  against  time.  Can  they  help 
put  U.S.  warplanes  back  into  the  air 
before  enemy  bombers  return? 

Master  Chief  Constructionman  C.G. 
Levelle  of  the  20th  Naval  Construction 
Regiment  said,  “We  don’t  train  in- 
dividuals. We  train  Seabees  to  function 
as  a team  by  using  the  skills  they 
already  have.’’ 

This  is  a theme  that  runs  through  the 
Seabee  story  since  the  first  battalions 
were  created  in  1942:  Teamwork  is  the 
vital  ingredient  that  gets  the  job  done. 
The  Seabees’  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  rapid  runway  repair  is  the  same  as 
with  any  other  aspect  of  wartime  con- 
struction— can  do! 


— By  JOC  Ruth  (V.  Jackson 
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USS  Acadia 


Its 

Customers 
Vary  in  Size 


The  Navy’s  newest  destroyer  tender, 
USS  Acadia  (AD  42),  was  commis- 
sioned June  6 in  San  Diego.  Acadia  is 
the  second  of  four  new  Yellowstone- 
class  tenders,  a modification  of  the 
Gompers  class,  and  specially  designed 
to  serve  DD  963-class  destroyers, 
CGN-class  cruisers  and  FFG  7-class 
frigates. 

But  service  is  not  limited  to  just  these 
types  of  ships.  Acadia  can  assist 
almost  any  ship  in  the  fleet  from  a 
150-foot  armed  patrol  boat  to  the 
Navy’s  largest  surface  ships. 

The  repair  department  can  tackle  a 
variety  of  jobs.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
pipe,  machine  and  carpentry  shops, 
Acadia  also  carries  specialty  services 
such  as  an  optical  shop,  typewriter 
repair  and  a sail  and  canvas  shop.  A 


1 


special  facility  for  the  repair  of  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  and  armament  is  also 
available. 

Four  huge  cranes  on  Acadia's  deck 
handle  antennas,  torpedoes,  machin- 
ery, provisions  and  small  boats;  they 
can  even  lift  an  entire  gas  turbine 
engine  directly  out  of  a ship  alongside. 
A dozen  small  craft  are  available  to 
transfer  material  and  people  to  nearby 
ships. 

Captain  Brenton  P.  Hardy,  Acadia's 
skipper,  is  a 22-year  Navy  veteran.  He 
joined  the  reserves  during  his  soph- 
omore year  in  college  and  received  his 
commission  upon  graduation.  Hardy, 
a native  New  Englander,  visited 
Acadia's  namesake  long  before  his  ship 
was  built.  “My  grandmother  took  me 
on  vacations  to  Cape  Cod  and  Acadia 


National  Park,”  he  said.  Acadia  is 
named  for  the  national  park  on 
Maine’s  seacoast. 

The  tender  will  provide  more  than 
just  repair  services.  It  has  the  latest 
personal  convenience  services  plus 
medical  and  dental  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate a potential  crew  of  1,595, 
including  a flag.  Extra  electrical 


generators,  water  distilling  capabilities 
and  transfer  equipment  can  provide 
electricity,  steam  and  fresh  water  to 
ships  alongside  for  repair. 

The  evergreen  and  sun  on  Acadia's 
crest  are  symbols  of  life  and  define  the 
tender’s  mission;  a life-giving  support 
for  the  ships  it  serves. 

— By  JOS  Vaden  Robinson  Jr. 


Acadia’s  Engineer 


Geoffrey  Calabrese  loves  a chal- 
lenge. He  began  his  Navy  career  as  a 
recruit  and  worked  his  way  up  to  chief 
petty  officer  in  just  eight  years.  But  for 
someone  like  Calabrese  there  had  to  be 
something  more. 

“Starting  as  a fireman  recruit  boiler 
technician  and  working  my  way  up  the 
ladder  was  gratifying,”  said  Calabrese, 
“but  the  more  responsibility  I had  the 
more  I liked  it.  So  I went  for  chief  war- 
rant officer. 

“After  reaching  the  top  of  the  war- 
rant program,  I still  wasn’t  satisfied. 
That’s  when  I tried  the  Limited  Duty 
Officer  Program.” 

Challenges  were  successfully  met. 


The  former  fireman  recruit  is  now  a 
lieutenant  commander  and  the  en- 
gineer of  USS  Acadia.  His  father, 
Guido  Calabrese,  traveled  from  Con- 
necticut to  San  Diego  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  commissioning  of  Acadia  and  his 
son’s  latest  promotion. 

“I  always  thought  he’d  grow  up  to 
be  a carpenter,”  said  the  elder  Cala- 
brese. “Well,  he  came  close— he’s  an 
engineer.” 

With  19  years  of  active  service, 
Calabrese  isn’t  ready  to  quit.  “I  like 
pressure;  it  keeps  me  busy,”  he  said. 
“My  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  com- 
mand at  sea.” 

— By  PH2  Lon  Lauber 
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Currents 


VEAP  Extended 


CNO  Emphasizes 
New  'Get  Tough' 
Drug  Program 


The  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program,  which  enables  service 
members  to  contribute  a monthly  or  lump  sum  payment  to  an  educa-  | | 

tional  fund,  has  been  extended  to  Dec.  31,  1982.  The  personal  contribu- 
tion is  matched  two  for  one  up  to  $5,400,  giving  the  member  a poten- 
tial educational  fund  of  $8,100.  Lump  sum  payments,  not  exceeding 
$2,700,  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  eligible  active  duty  members.  The 
service  member  can  deposit  a lump  sum  payment  even  after  monthly  al-  ! 
lotments  have  been  made.  However,  the  total  personal  contribution,  in- 
eluding  the  monthly  payments  in  deposit  and  any  lump  sum  contribu-  > 

tion,  cannot  exceed  $2,700.  If  participating  in  VEAP  by  allotment,  the 
minimum  contribution  is  $25  per  month  and  the  maximum  contribution 
is  $100.  If  a service  member  on  active  duty  discontinued  participation  in 
VEAP  in  the  past  and  withdrew  his/her  contribution,  the  service  mem- 
ber may  re-enroll  and  still  contribute  up  to  $2,700  maximum.  More  in-  ' 

formation  on  VEAP  may  be  obtained  by  calling  Autovon  224-5934  or  \ 

commercial  (202)  694-5934. 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward  made  two 
strong  points  recently  about  the  recent  news  media  coverage  given  to 
drug  abuse  in  the  Navy.  In  an  interview  with  a nationally  distributed 
newspaper,  he  said  he  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  distortion  evident  in 
some  media  reports,  such  as  one  which  stated  that  60  percent  of  the 
crew  of  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  had  used  drugs  or  alcohol  during  the 
last  30  days.  The  very  narrow  sampling  of  a few  sailors  was  taken  a- 
bout  six  days  after  the  ship  had  pulled  into  port  following  more  than  50 
days  at  sea.  (The  facts  were  60  percent  of  the  424  E-1  to  E-4s  surveyed 
said  they  had  used  drugs  or  alcohol  once  in  the  preceding  30  days.)  He 
said  he  wants  Navy  people  to  know  he  has  not  lost  confidence  in  the 
professionalism  that  is  so  evident  in  their  performance.  CNO  also  said 
he  wants  everyone  to  know  that  the  Navy  is  aware  that  it  has  a drug  a- 
buse  problem — and  that  it  has  adopted  a “get  tough”  attitude  toward 
solving  it.  A number  of  specific  corrective  measures  have  been  taken  re- 
cently— aimed  both  at  detecting  drug  abuse  and  giving  professional  help 
to  drug  abusers  who  truly  need  and  want  it.  Admiral  Hayward  said, 
“The  country  needs  to  know  we  have  the  best  alcohol  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  nation  today.  We  are  determined  to  create  the  same 
kind  of  professional  capability  in  drug  rehabilitation.”  He  added  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  working  together  on  the  problem  to  see 
that  no  avenue  of  possible  corrective  action  is  overlooked.  When  tradi- 
tional Navy  pride  and  professionalism  is  working  right,  he  said,  a divi- 
sion or  work  unit  will  not  allow  a shipmate  to  abuse  drugs  and  bring 
down  the  superior  performance  level  it  worked  together  as  a team  to 
develop. 
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New  Hospital 
at  San  Diego 


A ground  breaking  ceremony  for  the  new  San  Diego  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center  was  held  on  Oct.  3.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy, 
Vice  Admiral  J.  William  Cox,  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  current 
commander  of  NRMC,  Rear  Admiral  E.P.  Rued  said,  “We  look  upon 
this  ceremony  as  the  beginning  of  a much  needed  medical  facility  that 
will  serve  more  than  350,000  people  in  the  area.”  The  medical  center 
will  be  one  of  the  main  treatment  centers  for  casualties  in  the  event  of 
war  or  conflict  and  will  also  serve  the  San  Diego  area  for  casualties  of 
major  natural  disasters.  The  new  facility  will  continue  to  support  recip- 
rocal training  with  civilian  institutions  throughout  California.  The  med- 
ical center,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  Navy,  is  designed  to  make 
the  flow  of  patients  and  staff  through  the  structure  easy  and  economi- 
cal. Examples  of  this  are  automated  energy  monitoring  devices  and  the 
use  of  natural  lighting  to  save  energy  bills.  The  760-bed  hospital  will 
feature  modern  information  and  computer  technology.  Computers  will 
assist  in  patient  registration  and  reporting  test  results.  They  will  moni- 
tor patient  physiology  and  interpret  medical  data. 


Get  Full  Pay 
While  Studying 


The  Enlisted  Education  Advancement  Program  is  soliciting  applications 
from  the  fleet.  Under  this  program,  sailors  receive  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances while  enrolled  full  time  in  rating-related  or  management  curricu- 
lums  at  selected  junior  or  community  colleges.  Individuals  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  own  tuition  and  expenses  as  they  earn  associate  degrees. 
OpNav  Notice  1510  of  Sept.  24,  1981,  contains  information  on  the  1982 
program  and  a sample  application.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Feb.  1, 
1982.  Eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Have  at  least  four  years  (or  E-5  with  a minimum  of  three  years), 
but  no  more  than  14  years  of  active  duty  service,  as  of  Sept.  1,  1982. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  have  passed  the  General  Educational 
Development  test. 

• Have  a general  classification  test  (arithmetic  test)  (GCT/ARI)  or 
work  knowledge/arithmetic  reasoning  (WK/AR)  score  of  at  least  110. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer. 

• Be  eligible  for  rotation  to  normal  shore  tour  with  prospective  date 
of  rotation  between  Sept.  1,  1982,  and  Aug.  31,  1983;  or,  if  on  a nor- 
mal shore  tour,  have  at  least  two  years  remaining  on  shore  duty. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by  courts-martial,  non-judicial  pun- 
ishment or  by  civil  court  for  anything  other  than  minor  traffic  viola- 
tions during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  expected  date  of  enrollment. 

• Must  agree  to  re-enlist  or  extend  enlistment  to  have  six  years  of  ac- 
tive-obligated service.  (This  includes  up  to  two  years  to  complete  de- 
gree.) 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  local  Navy  campus  educa- 
tion specialists  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and 
Training  at  Autovon  922-1757  or  commercial  (904)  452-1757. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Not  the  First 

Sir:  Your  August  ’81  All  Hands  included 
an  article  on  a special  warfare  group  oper- 
ation in  Seattle  which  stated  that  the  airlift 
of  a PBR  from  SBU-11  from  California  to 
Seattle  was  believed  to  be  a first.  Please 
take  note  that  on  Dec.  10,  1979,  I was  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  Special  Boat  Unit  24  when 
we  airlifted  two  Mini-Armored  Troop  Car- 
riers (MATCs),  a spare  engine,  weapons, 
ammo,  spare  parts  and  a 13-man  de- 
tachment from  Norfolk  to  Roosevelt  Roads 
aboard  an  Air  Force  C-5.  The  detachment 
provided  waterborne  security  to  the  base 
after  the  shooting  of  our  sailors  earlier  that 
month  and  is  still  in  place  in  Roosevelt 
Roads,  although  with  different  craft  from 
SpecBoatRon  Two. — Lt.  Cmdr.  M.A.  Gor- 
man 

• As  we  stated — this  “was  believed  to  be 
the  first  time  a Navy  vessel  was  transported 
by  the  Air  Force.  ” We  purposely  said  “be- 
lieved” since  human  memory,  we  learned 
years  ago,  usually  has  a short  lifespan. 
—ED. 

Old  Salts 


SiR:  While  reading  the  August  1981  issue 
of  All  Hands,  I was  very  impressed  by  the 


articles  on  the  famous  Old  Salts  and  USS 
Constellation-A  Bright  Navy  Star. 

Well  done! — GMGl  Marlin  Schreck 


SiR:  I enjoyed  the  story  (August  1981) 
about  the  “Famous  Old  Salts”  in  the  1888 
photograph.  The  most  significant  thing 
about  these  men,  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  quite  “old”  when  they  enlisted  or  re- 
enlisted as  “career  sailors.”  Our  modern 
Navy  would  not  allow  any  of  these  people 
to  don  the  uniform  at  such  advanced  ages. 
Nowadays,  1 suppose,  an  “old  salt”  is 
anyone  in  a second  enlistment. — Lt.  Robert 
G.  Schipf 


Memories  Don’t  Lie 

SiR:  The  August  1981  All  Hands  with  the 
front  cover  of  a sailor  in  bell  bottom  whites 
brought  back  fond  memories;  however, 
there  is  one  discrepancy  in  the  way  he  is 
wearing  the  uniform.  The  trousers  should 
have  inverted  creases  along  the  sides  as  was 
customary  with  the  old  style  uniforms. — 
UTCS  J.M.  Currie 

• Yes,  we’re  quite  aware  now — however 
late  the  date — that  the  cover  subject  was 
wearing  his  uniform  incorrectly. — ED. 


Golden  Earrings 

SiR:  Some  of  my  shipmates  and  I have  re- 
cently been  having  discussions  about 
various  Navy  traditions.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  was  the  wearing  of  a single 
gold  pierced  earring  signifying  the  wearer 
had  “sailed  the  seven  seas.”  We  would  like 
to  know  first  if  this  is  a recognized  tradition 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  second,  what  are  the 
seven  seas? — MAC  K.E.  Mallonee 

• A single,  gold  pierced  earring  does  not 
signify  that  the  wearer  has  sailed  the  seven 
seas.  The  earring  custom  dates  back  to  early 
England  when  an  earring  in  a man ’s  left  ear 
meant  that  he  was  a survivor  of  a ship- 
wreck. It  advertised  that  he  was  a charity 
case  and  people  were  supposed  to  help  him 
out  by  giving  him  money — it  was  a type  of 
begging. 

As  for  the  Seven  Seas:  In  order  to 
“qualify”  for  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Magellan  (or  the  Around  the  World  Cer- 
tificate) one  has  to  have  sailed  all  of  the 
following:  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic,  Ant- 
arctic, Indian,  China  Seas  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But — according  to  Webster — the 
meaning  of  Seven  Seas  is  any  and  all  of  the 
world’s  oceans  and  waters. — ED. 


"Would  Capt  Bligh  consider  casting  off  the  bowline?" 
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If  you’re  a CPO  or  officer,  and 
single,  you  have  the  option  of  living 
off  base  with  BAQ  plus  Variable 
Housing  Allowance  to  help  pay  for 
your  quarters.  And  you’re  entitled  to  it 
as  long  as  you’re  not  deployed  from 
your  home  port  for  more  than  90  days. 

It’s  good  news  for  singles  and  it’s 
just  one  of  many  new  benefits  this 
year  covering  a wide  range  of  issues 
that  affect  all  Navy  personnel.  Why  not 
see  your  career  counselor  and  ask 
him  for  all  the  details. 


NAVY. 
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